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CON TAINING 


Al the Beſt and Lateſt, as well as many New Improveiments, uſeful to- the 
| Husbandman, Grazier, Planter, Gardener, and Floriſt, 


Wherein are interſperſed 


Many curious Obſervations on Vegetation; on the Diſeaſes 6 Took and tl 


general Annoyances to Vegerables, and theit probable 
hee OCs 
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By FOHN LAURENCE,;-M. A. 


Rector of Biſbops-Weremouth, in the Biſhoprick of nete a 
Prebendary of che Church of Sarum. 5 Wy 
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Denim autem rerum ex quibus aliquid acquiritur, nihil eſt Agricultura melius, nibil 0 e 
nomine, nihil libero dignius. Cicero de Offic. Lib. II. Cap. 24. 


Nee vero dubitet Agricola, quamvis Senex, quærenti cui ſerat, 
, accipere modo hæc a majoribus voluerunt, ſed etiam e 
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MADAM, 


g Eſteem it the higheſt Honour, to be permitted to de 
dicate the following Papers to Your Royal Highneſs; 
| Whoſe known Character for Virtue and Goodneſs, + 
for a ſingular and impartial Love of Truth, and for bo. 


encouraging every uſeful Art and Science, cannot but derive _ EI. 
Credit upon a Work publiſhed under Your Royal Fighneſs $49, 1 7 
Pr otection. -” | 

The World will readily judge, that this Preſumption of mine I MY 


could not proceed from any Inclination to flatter. For, That 3 
good Senſe and Judgment, joined with a moſt endearing Aff?! 
bility; which has rendred Jour Royal Highneſs ſo univerſallß 
ſteered, and ſo juſtly beloved; makes you too wiſe to bear 4 
Flattery, and too Good to need it. But the Diverſion Your "oo 
Royal Highneſs is ſometimes pleaſed to take, in viewing tjge 
Effects x ſuch Experiments as are the Subject of this Treatiſ 
naturally led me to be ambitious of this Honour: 1 


I have 
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DEDICATION. 


1 have, for ſome Years paſt, employed my vacint Hours in j 1 
1 the innocent Diverſions of the Flower -Garden; 


in being an Advocate for the Culture of my Native Country in 


general; and particularly in ſnewing the reſt of the World the 


growing Riches and Beauty even of that more Northern Cli- 


mate, which has but lately been thought capable of Improve- 
ment. And nothing could be a more ſatisfactory Reward to- 
theſe my Labours, than the being allowed to publiſ them un- 
der the Patronage of a Perſon, who is a perfect Judge even of 
theſe meaner Performances, at the ſame Time that She is an Or- 
nament to the Royal Family, and a Bleſſing to the Nation. 
That Your Royal Highneſs may long live a Pattern of Virtue 
and Goodnels, a Lover of Reaſon and Truth, a Friend to Vir- 
tuous Liberty, and an Enemy to the Antichriſtian Spirit of 50 
ery, whereſoever found; And that theſe Kingdoms may, 


the lateſt Poſterity, continue to be governed by Deſcendents ag 
heriting theſe Your Illuſtrious, Virtues, which are the greaceſt 
Nn * to Mankind, Is the e of, 
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Lo re roger 


T is now twelve Years ſince I firſt began to treat upon the 
Subject of Vegetables. And in thoſe ſeveral ſmall Tracts al- 
ready publiſhed I confined my ſelf ro that Part only, which 
reſpects the Fruit- Garden, as what I thought would beſt and 
eaſieſt make its Way amongſt the Inquiſitive Part of the No- 
8 = bilicy, Clergy, and Gentry. Whether I judged rightly or nor, 
1 muſt leave to ſuch Perſons, into whoſe Hands thoſe Books have fallen: 
Bur 1 muſt own my ſelf ſo far encouraged by the kind Reception of thoſe 
Books, that I have been ſeveral Years laying in Materials to do my Part 
to extend and enlarge the Knowledge of Agriculture in all its Parts. 

I had at that Time the Honour of being the firſt and almoſt only Wri- 
ter in this laſt Century, who had revived the Spirit of Gardening, and pre- 
rended to pive a rational and intelligible Account of the Laws of Nature, for 
the better and more regular Government of Fruit-Trees, hitherto but imper- 
fectly underſtood, and therefore very darkly explained. Since which Time 
there have aroſe other Authors, and very many Books have been wrote on 
the Subject to pleaſe the Taſte of the Age; ſome of which have furniſhed 
us with diverting and ingenious Novelties: Tho it muſt be confeſſed, that 
' ſeveral others have rather obſcured the Subject, and confounded the Rea- 
der; eſpecially the Dictionary Writers, by inſerting all promiſcuouſly, both - 
good and bad, from other Authors. 1 
As every Age of Life hath commonly its Amuſements (the more inno- 
cent the better) peculiar to itſelf; ſo almoſt every Age of the World hath 
been remarkable for ſome one particular Purſuic of Knowledge, Wherein 
Men have excelled to the Advantage of their Fellow Creatures. This Age, 
it is plain, ſeems to taſte and reliſh every Thing new on the Subject of 
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The PREFACE" 


Vegezable Nature ; and Men are eager in their Enquiries into its Aeris. | 

Great Light hath been ſtruck, and more Remains to be let in. Which Conſi- 
detation, inſtead of Diſcouragement, ſhould be an Argument to excite Mens N 
Zeal, and. enflame their Ambition to find out Truth. 

N in the World are apt to be diſcouraged in their Purkuic bf Know: 
ledge, when they ſee and conſider rhe Difficulties thar lie before them; 
or when they obſerve that moſt Sciences have their Chimzra's, after which 
Men are wont to run without ever overtaking them: Whereas at the ſame 
Time it ſhould be owned, that they are often the Occaſion of our finding 
out many uſeful Things in the Way. 

It doth not require a great deal of the Spirit of pröbssy, to ſay, chat 
as long as the World laſts, the Pleaſures and Entertainments which Garden- 
ing and Agriculture afford, will be the Purſuit of wiſe Men, who, whilſt 
they find and reliſh Retirement, will alſo find the Pleaſure of enquiring into 
the Powers of Nature, whoſe Returns are abundant Recompences for their 
moſt laborious Searches. And happy ſurely they, who find Satisfaction in 
thoſe ſo innocent Pleaſures, inſtead of diſturbing the World or their Neigh- 
bours, when they cannot be quiet themſelves, tho no Body hurts them. 
The Aang of Life is thus, to be ſure, moſt wiſely and agrecably ſpent. 
When the Decline of Naturè tends to Peeviſhneſs and a froward Weak- 
neſs, and we cannot ſo firmly bear the Frowns of Fortune, the Ingrati- 


tude of a Friend, the Malice and Treachery of an Enemy; then to ſtep 


aſide, as it were, out of the World a little before our Time, and give ſuch a 
decent Turn to our Thoughts, as may hide the Weakneſſes of 3 


Nature, and at the ſame Time recreate our Minds with innocent and ad- 
vantageous Pleaſures, hath always been, and muſt always be accounted 


Wiſdom. 
It muſt be owned indeed, that the Town hath its Pleaſures as well as . 


the Country; And if Virtue were the Rule and Guide of Mens Actions, as 


Man was made for Society, the Delights of Company and Converſation 
ought to be preferred. to a private Life, and to all the Charms that Ve- 
petable Nature affords us in Solitude and Retirement. But how allurin 

loever the Pleaſures of the Tous may ſeem to us, whilſt Health and Strength 
and the Gaieties of Youth laſt; yer conſidering the Difficulties and Dangers, 
with which a Freedom in Converſation is commonly attended, as alſo the 


Envy, Malice, and Double: dealing ſo frequent in the moſt buſy Parts of 


the World, which tend to mar all thoſe Delights; we ſhall be inclined to 
declare in Favour of the innocent Simplicity of a Country-Life. 

The antient Heathens, Moraliſts and Philoſophers, are ſo full of this 
Way of reaſoning, that you no ſooner dip into their Writings, but you find 
beautiful Deſcriptions of the Pleaſures of Agriculture, and frequent Ex- 


| amples of Men of great Merit, who fled from the tumultuous Hurry of 


Cities filled with raging Paſſions, thar they might recreate both their Minds 
and Bodies with rural Exerciſes. 

If Clergy-men and other ſtudious perſons, that have a Taſte for Beau- 
ty and Order, really want theſe reputable Relaxations, I hope there will 
not need a Juſtification of my ſelf, that IJ here amuſe my ſelf and others 
of my -own Profeſſion with Studies 'fo ſeemingly different from it. Let the 


Reader look back to that Place in 7ullys Cato major, quoted in the Title 


Page, and he will ſee a noble Sentence and Sentiment of an old Heathen, 
which may be look d upon as a Leſſon to Chriſtian Clergy-men, and is ar 
the ſame Time a full Juſtification of this my Undertaking. 


And ttuly I cannot but here take Occaſion to exhort all Philoſophical 


Gentlemen, to employ a reaſonable Share of their Thoughts and Experi- 


ments 
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ments on the Subject of Agriculture, as a more becoming Exerciſe and Re- 
laxation than Hunting or Cards; and to be ſure, more conducing to the 
Health of the Body, the Strength of the Mind, and to the Capacity of 
Generoſity in the Fortune, than many other faſhionable but criminal Ex- 
ceſſes. For it ought to be obſerved, that it is an Employment, which will 
at once contract their Wants, and give a larger Ability to ſupply them; 
twill give greater Reliſh to the Enjoyments of Life, and make every Part 
thereof ſweetly varied between joyous Eaſe and delightful Labour. 
Tf there are any who can complain of the Toil of that Pleaſure I am 
perſwading them to undertake and enjoy, let them conſider that juſt Admo- 
nition of Epicharmis cited and applauded by Socrates, ray cu rwxia! i N v 
7 dya9 ci S And the wiſely. choſen Motto of our preſent Excellent Lord 
Chancellour, is the grateful Sentiment of a Mind who hath purchas'd 
Happineſs by theſe Means. Labor ipſe Voluptas. The Greek is an Expli- 
cation of the Charter which God gave to Man when Husbandry was firſt 
made Neceſlary ; the Latin admoniſhes us with what Thankfulneſs Man 
ought to receive the Puniſhment inflicted by infinite Goodneſs, 
If Gentlemen could perſwade themſelves to caſt their Eſtates into Beau- 
ty and Order, they would quickly experience it the nobleſt Exerciſe and 
greateſt Delight. POD RE OR e "OY 
The Deſigning Arts, are unqueſtionably the moſt becoming Retirement, 
as well as moſt natural Enjoyment of Life. God made Man as ardently 
deſireous of the Beauty of Order, as of any Indulgence of Senſe. The laſt 
may be an Injury to others: Bur the Love of the #r/, within the Bounds 
of a generous Frugality, is a Bleſſing; becauſe it gives Politeneſs and Or- 
nament to a Nation. If a Circle drawn on the Sand could make an old 
Ship-wrack'd Philoſopher cry out; Courage! my Companions, here are hu- 
mane Creatures live in this Iſland ; ſurely the Sight of every Portion of a 
Country drawn out into all the regular Variety of ſome noble Deſign, 
will give Evidence of a Love for Beauty. Which is indeed an external 
Proof of a Love for Humanity: For none can be greatly tranſported with 
Beauty and Regularity amidſt Plantations, and the Gracefulnefs of Order 
in inanimate Proportion but he muſt be much more fo by the diviner 

Harmony of a virtuous Conduct. And if Variety in Uniformity is what de- 
lights Human Minds; what greater united Variety, than beholding all the 
Duties of Liſe drawn from the one Principle of Chriſtian Charity, or a de- 
ſire to make Happineſs enjoyed, in proportion to the Merits and Capacity 
of Creatures endued with Senſe and Underſtanding 2 „„ 
Beſides, it is to be conſidered further, that the Delight in adding Beauty 
to a Country here recommended, is likely to extinguiſh that Secularity of 
Spirit, that ſelfiſh Taſte, which ſo much reigns in the World. For this 
is ſo evidently labouring to pleaſe others, that no Man can be pleaſed 
long with what himſelf doth, if he did not believe that others would be 
pleaſed with what he hath done; and none could preſerve a wrong Taſte 
if there were not others to admire and applaud ir. The general Ami- 
ration which every Age hath ſhewn for the Quincunx Order, is a full Proof, 
that Beauty conſiſts where the ingenious Mr. Hutchinſon, and Monſ. Crouſaz 
place it; wiz. in Variety amidſt Uniformity: And this, every Farm may 
have added to it by ſmall Expence and agreeable Labour, and become 
more Convenient as well as more Beautiful. What a Field of Pleaſure 
then is here, for a virtuous Man; whoſe Products are more Reliſhing than 
what Vice can pretend to offer; where Reaſon will defire the Aid of Ima- 
gination, which yet ſubmits its Inventions ro Reaſon ; where he may in- 
dulge in what will at once improve his Pleaſure, his Fortune, = | = 
| Mind; 
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Mind; in what will promote the Cauſe of Virtue, the Good of his Coun-: 
try, and the; Intereſt of his Family. © 8 

If we conſult the ſacred Hiſtorian, we ſhall ſee, that in the Beginning, 
even before Sin enter d into the World, God planted a Garden, wherein were 
made to grow every Tree that is pleaſant to the Sight, and good for Food, and 
there he put the Man whom he had formed, that he might till it and keep 
it, Gen. ii. 8, 9, 15. And thus alſo we ſhall find, according to the Lan- 
guage of the Poets, that the Golden Age was ſpent not in Cities, but in the 
Country ; where the firſt, moſt innocent, and happieſt Men, applied them- 


ſelves to cultivate the Earth, no leſs for their Pleaſure than Advantage. 


Not that it would be a reaſonable Attempt, to perfwade all Perſons to 
turn Farmers and Country- men. Men may be uſeful as well as neceſfary 
in every Station of Life, Multiplicity of Buſineſs in ſome, and the Love 
of Eaſe and Volupruouſneſs in others, hinder both the Study and the 
Practice of Husbandry ; fo that the Culture of the Earth is now fallen to 
the Lot of Men, whom we eſteem ſervile and born to Labour. However, 
it were to be wiſhed, that Men of Thought and Leifure would more apply 
their Study and Care to improve their Eſtates; that they would join Ex- 
perience and Practice to Theory, and do their utmoſt to perfect the Know- 


ledge of Agriculture and Planting, and this with the ſame Diligence where- 
with we ſee others have endeavoured to bring to Perfection divers Arts 


and Sciences, that are leſs uſeful in Life. 


o 


The Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society are ſtanding Me- 
moirs of the Zeal and Activity of many Perſons of Quality and Learning, 
that have made ſeveral excellent Diſcoveries to this End; having advanced 


much Light in the Art of Husbandry, by their learned Diſcourſes and Ex- 


periments. - | 


What IT aim at in the following Papers, is to diffuſe, improve, and lay 
open all ſuch important Secrets, as are fir for Country-men and Peaſants 
to know; to inculcate even on the common People all the moſt rational 
Methods of improving Land, and managing Farms to the beſt Advantage; 
and to add all the late and uſeful Diſcoveries of the Learned, that relate 


as well to Agriculture as Gardening; that the World may reap the Advan- 


tage of them in regular Crops and plentiful Harveſts: And that we may 
no longer have Reaſon to apprehend thoſe dreadful Scarcities, with which 
both City and Country have from Time to Time been fo ſorely and grie- 


vouſly afflicted. 


Some perhaps would expect, that a Performance of this Nature ſent into 
the World under the Name of a Clergy-man, ſhould have had the uſual 
Embelliſhments of Marginal Notes from the Antients, to ſhew that I had 


conſulted what they had all ſaid de Re Ruſtica: And that, in the Body 


of the Book, according to the Faſhion of ſome Moderns, I ſhould have di- 
verted the Reader with frequent Citations from the Greek, Latin and En- 
gliſh Poets. This T might have done, and have acted the Part of the 
Philologer, as well as the Philoſopher and Husbandman; but that I 
think ſuch a laborious Search, at beſt, only like other dificiles Nuge, a 
pompous Way of ſaying nothing to any real Advantage or Advancement 
of Knowledge. I confeſs therefore 1 have voluntarily omitted ſuch uſe- 
leſs Learning; my End in writing, being to inſtruct, not to amuſe the 
Reader with Authorities from thoſe who knew little of the Matter, in 
Compariſon of the Light we now enjoy. So that though I might without 
much Difficulty have put on the Ornaments of the Scholar; yer I rather 
choſe to appear Simplex Munditiis, to dreſs with nothing but that natural 


Evidence and Beauty, which the Importance of the Subject required to re- 
commend my Diſcourſe. Gratitude, 
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Gratitude, and a becoming Seaſe of the Favour of my Lord Biſhop 6f 
Durbam, naturally invite me to take Notice here, that by his Lordſhip's . 
Bounty I have been removed (very agrecably) into the Biſpoprict of Durham, 
which may properly be called the Garden of the North. For if Trade, and 
a Multitude of Inhabitants; if the natural Riches of the Country, and 
Wealth, acquired and improved by the haſty Diligence of à wife and po- 
lite People; if the natural Goodneſs of the Soil, and the Situation of the 
greateſt Part of the County; if any, or all of theſe, tend to make Im- 
provements both in the Field and Garden; here we may ſee them all, 
growing and increaſing every Day into ſuch Beauties, as raiſe a very agree- 
able Surprize in Strangers, too often prejudiced againſt the North. Theſe 
Things have opened ro me a new and different Scene, and have given me 


% 


Opportunities (as the Reader will obfetve) to take Notice of many Things 
worthy of Imitation, and to ingraft upon them ſome other Improvements, 
not yet put in Practice. e Ho eee 
It is fit that I ſhould here acknowledge, and put the Reader in Mind, 
that in treating of Foreſt-Trees, I have made Uſe of the ingenious Mr. 
Evelyn, who hath wrote with moſt Senſe on that Subject; endeavouring 
to reject what is ſuperfluous, or too much tending to Superſtition, the Bane 
of all true Knowledge: And mbreover, that I have been beholden ro Mr. 
| Houghton on Husbandry ; and withal, that I ſhould have made mote Uſe 
of Mr. Mortimer, but that J found I could not depend upon him; being at 
ſame Time well aſſured, that if a Fartner was to practiſe every Thing, and 
in the Manner he recommends it, he would foon become a Beggar. £11 
I have been honeſt and careful not to miſlead the Husbandman, by in- 
dulging any mere Speculations, or recommending what I am not ſure is 
true and profitable. I could have indulged my own and the Reader's Fancy, 
like roo many Authors on this Subject, with Variety of Methods of Im- 
provement, which might have promiſed Mountains, but would have diſap- 
pointed the Hopes of the Induſtrious, that ſhould endeayour to reduce them 
into Practice. Such Chimera's are what delight and flatter the Covetouſneſs 
of the Reader, but (like Sonth-Sea Stock in the miraculous Year 1720.) 
they would bring thoſe that truſt them to real Poverty, by tempting them 
to catch at imaginary Riches. . . 
Let not the Farmer expect Novelties in every Page; let him not won- 
der if he finds his every-day Practice plainly and conciſely related. My 
Book is not (as I have obſetved) deſigned ro amuſe, but to inſtruct; being 
filled wich Truth, not Fancies. And Truth is ſo plain and obvious, that 
in great Meaſure tis known to all in every Age: And thoſe Diſcoveries 
which are here new and firſt mentioned, are fo genuine and ſo natural, and 
ſo reſembling to common experienced Maxims, that People will ſcarce be- 


lieve that they are not part of the moſt obvious Methods 
I think it not becoming the Integrity. of my Character, co miflead. And 
therefore when J am not quite certain of what I publiſh, I mention my 
| Diffidence, and give warning that if any try what others recommend, or 1 
relate with Caution, they may not blame me. Tis right to propoſe things 
to Conſideration, to incite to Experiments ro engage the Abilities of others 
to improve further. And often a Hint (tho not exactly true, as firſt gi- 
ven) may occaſion the nobleſt Diſcoveries. 5 en 
10 could cafily have ſwelled the Book to a greatet Bulk; but J deſite to 
be as ſhort as is conſiſtent with Clearnefs; nor aiming fo much to write 
Multa, as Multum. F 12 i 
I é have tranſlated one Chapter of Fempfer, which 1 hope will encourage 
ſome Perſon to give the Whole to chai eader. Scarcely can one find any 
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where more curious Things concealed under dark Language. Reading him, 
is like travelling over thoſe craggy Rocks and 'rough Mountains, that he 
went over to gather his Obſervations and compoſe his Treatiſe. And 
many who would have been delighted with his fine Obſervations, ' eould 
they have ſeen them at once, will not think it poſſible that any thing 
can teward them for. the unpleaſant Pains of underſtanding him. 
I éſhould think my ſelf extremely happy, if T could be inſtrumental 
in reviving among Gentlemen, whoſe Affairs do net oblige them ro ſpend 
a great Patt of their Year in London, a- Spirit of 'impfoving their Eſtates 
and imploying their Time in making Experiments, which cannot be ex- 
pected from the Farmer. He, whoſe Thoughts . muſt be fixed on making 
up his Rent and maintaining his Family by early and conſtant Labour, 
cannot venture the Expence of a Trial, which, if it ſhould not ſucceed, 
muſt deeply injure his Fortune, and half ſtarve his Children. But the very 
Pleaſure and Amuſement, which a Gentleman will find in ſuch Exerciſe of 
his Body and Mind, will be cheaply purchaſed by the Loſs he may ſome- 
e 02], o5fm $947 i ene . 
How many Volumes of Mathematicks are daily compoſed, merely for 
the Pleaſure of the Study, without Application to any thing uſeful? Many 
Books were wrote on the Conic Sections, before the Uſe of any of them 
were ſurmiſed; tho now we know that they are uſed by Providence in the 
Conduct of Nature; and, without ſuch formerly barren Meditations on the 
Properties of thoſe Figures, we at this Time ſhould not have rejoiced in 
the glorious Diſcoveries of a NEVTO N. Se eee Re 
The very Beauty of ſeeing ſuch infinite Variety of Truths united in 
one general Theorem, ſtrongly engaged in Mens Contemplations, before 
they ſuſpected that Planets moved in the Eclipſe; that Projectiles deſcribe 
2 Parabola; that Fluids aſcend between Glaſs Planes, or in a Series of gra- 
dual Tubes, ſo as form an Hyperbola. From which ſurprizing Obſervarion, 
the riſing of the Juices in Plants can alone be clearly explained. 
Gentlemen therefore may at a ſmall Expence here employ their Philoſo- 
phical Thoughts, and preſerve their Health, if they cannot reap other Ad- 
vantages: Bur frequently their Prudence and. Care' will have other Recom- 


pence, beſides that enjoyed in the very Labour and Search. 

As Virtue and Wifdom are their own Rewards, and the Reliſh in the 
Practice of them is infinitely more delightful than any other Enjoyment ; 
yet they lead to every other Enjoyment which is worth deſiring: And as 
reading of Hiſtory, is itſelf highly entertaining, yet, beſides the accompa- 
nying Pleaſure, a Man gains from thence. Knowledge and Wiſdom in tlie 
Management of the higheſt Affairs in Life: So is Agriculture greatly de- 
lightful in the very Labour, as well as attended with the moſt advantageous 
Returns. Tis not like the Toil of the Hunter, where the Game when 
caught is deſpicable; but the Exerciſe thereof is as much more wholſome 
and more agreeable, as the Game (give me Leave to call it ſo) is more 
valuable. r . VV 
But whether Gentlemen will live in the Country or no, moſt of my Bre- 
thren muſt, becauſe it is their Duty. Many of the common Diverſions the 
cannot attend with Decency ; yet ſome Relaxation and Refreſhment they 
require. Their Glebes are therefore proper for that Purpofe ; and too many 
of them want not only the Amuſement, but the Advantage which will 
ariſe from a skilful Labour. But I will not exhort them any farther in 
my own Words, bur refer them to ſuch as will be more effectual. Tully 
makes Cato recommend Xenophons Oeconomicks to Scipio and his Friend, 
as the moſt powerful Pleader for this noble Art. Tally was ſo _— 
05 | witch 
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with the ſweet Simplicity and Majeſty of good Senſe which ſhines in that 
Treatiſe, that he tranſlated it into Latin. His Verſion is loſt, but the Ori- 
ginal is ſtill preſerv d, and will more effectually perſwade Men to love the 
Study of Husbandry, than any thing that I can ſay. Oe fu 

Xenophon hath obtained the Admiration and Love of every Age; and no 
Age was ever better inclined to regard the amiable, the elegant, the un- 
affected Neatneſs and Strength of that Author than the preſent: And I 
hope the Rules that Men are forced to admire, they will obey. / 
I will only add, and ſubmit with great Humility to our Legiſlature the 
Project of a Friend of mine, which will be a great Ornament to our Na- 
tion, without any Expence: That a Clauſe ſhould be added in every Bill 
for mending the Roads, (and it may be made to extend to thoſe already 
granted,) ro oblige the Undertakers to plant and preſerve on each Side the 
Turnpike Roads, ſuch Timber-Trees as the Soil will beſt bear, and the 
Country wants; which will ſupply in Time the Loſs of thoſe Woods that 
are daily deſtroyd. If this Hint happen to make any Impreſſion, I may 
poſſibly my ſelf in due Time, communicate my Thoughts to the World, 
not only about the beſt Way and Manner of planting ſuch Trees in the 
Road for their future Security, but alſo concerning the cheapeſt and moſt 
expeditious Method of mending the Roads themſelves. 
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Chap. 3. Fire, 9 
Chap. 4. — Water, | 15 
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— Meadows and Paſture Ground, 36 
Ma king Hay, 37 


Concerning Arable Land ond; Tillage . 39 
— the Plough, and the ſeveral ſorts of them, ibid. 
e Uſe of Tillage and Ploughing of Lana, 41 
— Ploughinz of Land, ibid, 
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44 
rhe ſeveral Times and Methods of ſowing of 9 


the ſeveral ſorts of Soils good and bad, with —— : 


Directions interſperſed how to improve them, 46 
— Dung, its Nature and Uſe for the Improvement 4 
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Concerning other Materials to be uſed as Helps for 2 


getation, and proper for Improvements, 54 
Lime, 56 
— Clay. and clayey Land. -:- Tt ibid. 
Marle, its Improvement of Land, 59 
Blood, its Uſe in Improvement of Land, &. „ 
Urine Ver Improvement of Land, &c. 1.74 03 
Digging, its Improvement in Husbandry, | 63 


Concerning the ſeveral ſorts of Corn or Grain gene- 


rally ſown in England, viz. Wheat, Barley, Rye, 
Oats, Beans and Peaſe, &c. with the proper _ 
thod' for their Cultivation and ues | 


— Wheat, WOE iba 
Barley, | | 66 
-e, ; 155 62 
— Oats, 69 
— Beans and Peaſe, Ke. „ 
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Corn Granaries, | | "+ 
Hemp and Flax, . 74 
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wm Carrots, . | 78 
— Rape and Cole Sead, ibid. 
— Woad, N ibid, 
— Well, | 1 7 
— Saffron, | | X ibid. : 
Liquorice, 80 
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— Teafils, ibid, 
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— Cattle, ſuch eſpecially as are + moft uſe ful and pref 
table to the Farmer, 


— Milk, — 
Batter c 93 
— Cheeſe, 95 
297%. ; 98 

— Goats, | 100 

— Swine, d ibid. 
he Rabit or Coney, 101 
— ſuch Fowls as are moſt profitable to the Farmer, 10 
The Hen, ibid. 
Turkies, : | ibid. 

Duck, | 1103 
Gooſe, : | | ibid. 
Pidgeon, = ibid. 
Peacock and Swan, 5 = 

eee, - | . | 105 
— Silkworms, | | +220 
— Fiſh Ponds, 1145 
— Mines, Minerals and Nuri, 117 
— Copper, „„ 
ron and Iron Works | | | * 120 
— Allom, 122 
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Salt, Sulphur, &c. in the. Earth, 124 
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Chap, 2. Of the ſeveral ſorts of Ever-green Trees, great 
and ſmall, fuch as will r our Climate avithout 


ou eng, 171 

N ibid. 
bar ry Holly Tree, ibid. 
the Yew or Eugh, 172 
was the Philirea and Maternes, . 173 
— the Box, | ibid. 
— the Cork Tree, | 174 
—=the Juniper Tree, ibid, 


the Laurel; Engliſh, Alexandrian and Cherry, 175 
Ore Trees, ibid. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IR, PARTH, FIRE and WATER, being known to have their Ef- 
feats, and various Influences in Husbandry; and, if made to exert their 


U 

Y/ 
le ſome particular Notice of them in a Philoſophical manner; and yet 
ſo, as with a View always of bringing Theory down to Practice. e e, e 


” 
- 
* - 


B CHAP. 


Of Husbandry in the Field, and its ſeveral 


natural Properties in a due manner, and regular proportion, to contribute 
ich greatly to the Improvement of Land; it may be expected that I ſhould 


2 4 New Syſtem f 


f 5 * f 1 0 > pd 
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aa Y the , is commonly underſtood that Fluid wherein we live and breathe, and 


which covers the Earth to a conſiderable Height in a different Denſity. Bur this. 


a light and fine Atoms, or ſmall Parts, ſuch as are the Efluvia, or Streams of all 
jorts of Matter, viz. Water, Smoke, Plants, Animals, Nitre, &c. But the much greater 
Part thereof is a pure and native Subſtance of its own kind, which we call Air. 


Air is a diaphanous fluid Subſtance, whoſe Parts mutually avoid each other, and by 


means of that Avoidance become Elaſtic. Whether this mutual Avoidance ariſes from a 


Law of the Fluid it ſelf, or from its being attracted ſtronger by the Fluid of Fire, of 


which ſome curious Naturaliſts of late fpeak, than the Parts are by each other, is not eaſy 
to determine. The Parts of Salts. mutually attract each other till put into Water, and 


then they N avoid each other, diſperſing all over the diſſolving Fluid; and it is cer- 
eat will certainly encreaſe the Elaſticity of Air. The Air is alſo compreſſible 


tain, that 
and dilatable, for the lower Parts thereof are always more compreſſed than thoſe above, 
and reciprocally proportional to its Compreſſion, its neareſt Particles receding from each 
. other with Forces reciprocally proportional to the Diſtances of their Centers. | 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that the Weigbt of the Air is different in different Parts of the 
Year, and in different Seaſons of the Weather; altho' Heat and Cold make no greater al- 
teration than this, viz. "T's ſcarcely ever leſs than 800 Times ſpecifically lighter than Wa- 
ter, and in its natural State ſeldom more than Tooo Times; tho? in Condenſers it may be 


compreſſed to a much greater Degree, and by Heat and an Air-Pump expanded to a ſur- 


priſing Rateneſs. 


But becauſe the Nature and Properties of the Air are either not generally well under- 
ſtood, ſometimes darkly explained, and ſeldom ſet in a clear Light; all Philoſophical Per- 


ſons will expect ſomething, new of this Kind, from one that engages to give an intelligible 
Syſtem of Vegetable Nature. And I own, I rather take upon me the Part of the Philo- 
ſopher, as well as the experienced Husbandman; becauſe J acknowledge my ſelf to have 
been greatly aſſiſted by the. Converſation and Correſpondence J have had on this Subject 
with ſome ingenious and learned Friends. 1. | 


n 


Having ſaid that Air is an Elaſtic Fluid, which ſurrounds the whole Earth, it is but ne- f 


ceeſſary that this be ſaid further here alſo; that by an Elaſtic Fluid, is meant a Fluid whoſe 
2 mutually avoid cach other, from what Cauſe ſoever that mutual Avoidance comes. 
will be in proportion to its Compreſſion, and that the higher you aſcend, the thinner is 
the Air. Hence it follows, that was the Atmoſphere of much 1% Altitude than it is at 
preſent, or of much greater, neither Plants nor Animals could ſubſiſt, at leaſt not ſo well, 
as they do at preſent, Had it been of much 7/5 Altitude, than the Air we breathe would 
have been proportionably thinner, and leſs fit for pag 6 i 3 for 'tis generally obſerved, 
that at the Top of very high Mountains, (ſuch as the Pike of Tenariſfe, which may be 
near three Miles perpendicular Height) Animals reſpire with difficulty. Had the Altitude 
of the Air been conſiderably Teſs, we ſhould feel much greater difficulty ſtill. | . 
Beſides, we find that the preſent Denſity can only bring up Vapours to the Height of 
Hills, and Tops of Mountains, where they continually hang till they diſſolve in Rain, and 
ſo run into and form Springs: So that if Air was on the Surface or horizontal Plane but even 
as light as now it is on the higheſt Mountains, we ſhould live in a perpetual Fog, and both 
Men and Vegetables be deſtroyed for want of free Perſpiration; for Vegetables muſt per- 
Ipire alſo, or they ſtarve. By Dr. ZYoodward's Experiments, it appears that daily many 
hundred times as much Water as the Quantity of the Augment is carried thro” the Vel- 
ſels; and when thoſe Juices come to the perſpiratory Orifices, if the Air was not of a pro- 
portionable Weight to buoy up and carry off the watry Excrement, it would there ſtag- 
nate, and by the Veſſel's being already full prevent new Juices from aſcending ; and conle- 
quently, prevent all Nouriſhment from ariſing in the Tubes. 8 


Tis 


is more properly called the Aimoſpbere; which is a compound Maſs made up of 


The Conſequence of this Property of the Air is, that its Denſity (as was hinted before) 


* 
* 


— 
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refreſh the Earth. 
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Tis poſſible indeed, that ſome few ſorts of Plants may have Perſpiration fine enough 


to be carried off by Mountain- Air, as the Fir- Kind, and ſome other Plants, which delight 


in Hills; but all the other Varieties would be loſt by a much lower, and conſequently 7hin- 5 


ner Atmoſphere. 


Thus therefore it 1s ſeen a certain proportionable Quantity of Air is neceſſary to Vege- 
ration; to ſupport Vapours, to carry off vegetable Perſpiration, and by Winds to agitate and 
ſhake the Trees, to hinder the Secretory Glands (if I may uſe that Metaphor ). from be- 
ing obſtructed. This will ſerve to explain the odd Phænomenon of the Fountain-Tree in 
the Ifland Fero, which drops ſuch Quantities of Water. It differs only from other Plants, 
as a Man who perſpires freely doth. from one who ſweats profuſely 3 the Orifices of his 
Veſſels are fo large, that the Particles which exſude are too heavy to be carried off. Theſe 
therefore run into each other on the ſmoth Leaf, and form there Drops which fall and 


'Thus in our Country, t 


he Ros Solis hath its Leaves in the hotteſt Weather ſurcharged | 


with a very large Drop of Water, which it conſtantly fills faſter than the Sun can drink 


it up. Hence alſo follows the Reaſon why Wood-land Countries are ſo damp and aguiſh ; 
for if the Perſpiration of Vegetables be /o great, no wonder that the Air is ſo moiſt. And 


this, by the way, may ſerve as a right and ſeaſonable Caution to all Gentlemen who value 
their Healths, not to be too buſy and profuſe in the Ornaments of Planting, as they com- 
monly are, eſpecially too near their Houſes : But yet, at the ſame time, another Hint may 


be taken from hence, that ſome Trees may by their Quality and Quantity of Pe 


rl} 
make the Air Medicinal. The Turpentine Kind throws off a large Quantity of 


iration 
warm 
active Particles, and probably would much contribute to the Salubrity of a Gentleman's 


Seat. For that the Sweat of thoſe Plants is warm, may be collected thus: That in great 


Numbers cloſely growing, they cheriſh and defend each other againſt the Cold of the bleak- 
_ eſt Climates; while ſingle, they grow ſtunted in very temperate and ſheltered ones. 


This is ſufficient to ſhew the Inconveniencies which would follow, ſuppoſing the Atmoſ- 


phere /e/s high. And yet it is as eaſy. to ſhew, that not fewer would ariſe, if the Atmoſ- 


phere was conſiderably higher : For in that Caſe, the Compreſſion of the Air on the Earth's 


Surface would be greater, and conſequently the Air denſer. 


"Tis true, we might breathe 


as well in ſuch a comprels'd Air; as is proved by the Gentlemen who have continued long 
in diving Bells, and by Animals which have ſhewn no Uneaſineſs in Condenſers : But in 


every other reſpect, the Change would be fatal; for, firſt, the Vapours would be carried 


up to ſo great an Height, that they would not deſcend in Rain, unleſs it be when Storms 


conſiderably altered the Denſity below: Dews would never fall: The Clouds would be car- 


ried up ſo much higher than the Tops of Mountains, that the Vapours would not be ſtop- 


Earth. 


ped by them, and condenſe there, and return in Streams to the Sea. 
of the Earth, in great meaſure, would ceaſe to be refreſhed with Water; at leaſt, it 

would not be nouriſhed with that regular and gentle Moiſture it rejoyceth in at preſent z 
tho' now and then the Flood-Gates of Heaven might be opened, and the“ Waters above 
the Firmament be poured down in Cataracts to defiroy rather than to bleſs the Fruits of the 


Quantity of Sea on our 


And thus the Face 


Beſides, had the Denſity of the lower Air been confiderably greater, on every Storm, no- 
thing could have withſtood its Force, the Momenta of Bodies being as their Quantities of 
Matter multiplied by the Motion. Thus wiſely hath the Author of Nature choſen that 
only Denſity of our Air and Height of our Atmoſphere, which was relative to our Neceſ- 

firies, and the Nature of Animals, Plants, and Water. And thus both the Chriſtian and 
the Philoſopher may behold, with an Heart o 
rity oblervable in every Thing. 
I have taken notice, that one Nece 


pening with Gratitude, that there is a Melio- 


ſſity why the Air ſhould not be much denſer, was, 
that Vapours ſhould not aſcend above the Brows of Hills, becauſe by that means Fountains 
would have been prevented; for the Origine of Springs chicfly ariſes from thoſe. It is 
well known, by Dr. Halley's Experiments, that Vapours ariſe in proportion, not to the 
Depth, but to the Surface Waters. Tis known, that all the Rivers running into the Sea, 
never increaſe its Bounds; for if it gets in one Place, it loſes as much in another. And 
again, it is not leſs. well known, that the Winds from the Sea bring us our Rains. If 
therefore we have not zoo much Rain and Dew; if not too many Springs and Rivers, as 
every one confeſſes we have not; then the 


arth is but in ſuch a 
proportion, as is neceſſary to make the dry Land fruitful and habitable: And we ſee, that 


Gem. i. i. 


wWuat is brought from thence, and returned thither, doth but uſt keep the Balance. ev n. 
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| The next Obſervation that offers it ſelf to be made on Air, is, that its Quantity con- 
tinually, in ſome ſmall degree, increaſes and decreaſes: Inaſmuch as no Fermentation what 
ever but looſens from Bodies ſome Particles, which have a mutual Avoidance, and become 
therefore Air. Put any Fruit, or Bread, or dead Animal, in an exhauſted Receiver, and in 
a few Days, by corrupting, they will fill it again with a vaſt Quantity of Air; which 
could not be, if the corrupted EMuvia were not turned to Air. But yet it is an Air ſo 


noxious and imperfect, that if by a Transferrer tis thrown on any Place where a Bird is 


confined, it immediately falls into Convulſions and expires. Not unlike the manner b 

which Dogs are deſtroyed in the Grotta del Cani * in Lraly. Again, If a few Particles of 
Gun- powder are fired in an emptied Air-Pump, when the Quickſilver Gage is riſen to the 
Height of the Barometer, it immediately /inks, as if the whole Atmoſphere was re- admit- 
ted. If two Oils, which burſt into Flames when mingled, are put together in an exhauſt- 


. 6 


ceiver with incredible Violence. | 5 
Thus every Fermentation ſhakes off Particles of Air from the Bodies to which they 
were united. But as Air thus continually increaſes, it alſo as continually decreaſes : For as 
it conſtantly aſcends in the Tubes of Plants, great Part of it remains there, plumping up 
the Fruit, and filling the Veſſek, as well as Water: And tho' the Parts of Air avoid each 
other, they ſtill unite with all other Bodies. PR 5 5 
Hence therefore may be learnt, that Air is in ordinary Caſes ufeful to Vegetation, to 
carry up the Juices; to open and fupport the Veſſels againſt the Preſſure of external Air, 
and to {well the Fruit; but it may be alſo z, eful to the fame purpoſe, by mingling great 
Quantities of Air with the Soil; to repleniſh it with what is ſo neceſſary for the GrowtlY 
of Plants. Theſe Hints are ſufficient to put others upon enlarging on ſuch Particulars. 
I I paſs on to another Property of the Air, viz. Its being capable of a ſurpriſing Rare- 
faction. Mr. Boyle hath ſhewn by Experiments, that it may be 7hinned 14000 times more 
than what it is on the Earth's Surface, even without Heat, bur vaſtly more with it. Dr. 
Halley has calculated how high our Atmoſphere is by the Duration of the Twy-light z bur 
that Calculation only proves, that the Air is not ſtrong enough beyond that Height to re- 


ed Receiver, they not only generate Air enough to fink the Gage, but to burlt rhe Re- 


flect and act on Light, tho' it may ſtill be of conſiderable Strength and Force. Thus in 


the Water- Bubble, which Boys blow up with Soap; the Skin of Water becomes at laſt 


on the Top ſo thin, that it can reffect no Light, and looks therefore black ; but ſtill 'tis a 
Skin of Water. CF, ” "> 


© The Air may alſo be many Miles higher than that Part of it which hath Force to bend 


a Ray. The Ball of Light, which a few Years ſince ſurpriſed at once ſo many diſtant 
Countries, proves, that ſulphureous acid Vapours to ferment with them, could be ſuſpen- 
ded ſcveral Miles higher, than that Part of our Atmoſphere which cauſes Twy-light : And 
indeed from this great Power of Dilatation, part of its Activity in Vegetation ariſes. When 
by internal and external Heat it expands itſelf, it aſcends; and by aſcending carries with it 
the ſurrounding Films of Water, ſaturated with vegetable Salts, (& pua data porta ruit ) 


e into cvery open Orifice, and conſequently into all the ſubterraneous Pores of Vege- 
tables. 


The next Thing I ſhall take notice of is, not what is properly a Quality of the Air, | 


but of what it contains; but yet is the principal Thing, by which it becomes a Manure ; 
and. that is, an acid Spirit, with which it is plentifully repleted, and by which it performs 
many of its moſt ſurpriſing Effects. *Tis this which corrodes Iron, and turns it into Raſt. 
Tis this which corrodes Braſs and Copper, and turns them into that Ruſt, which is cal- 
led Yerdegreaſe. Tis this which, uniting itſelf with the Salt of Lime, forms a Nitre. 
Diſtil from Vitriol all the Oil you can, expoſe the Remainder for ſome time to the Air, 
and it will thereby be ſo repleted by this acid Spirit, that it will render: it able to yield 
plentifully on a ſecond Diſtillation. *Tis this acid Spirit, which twitches the Stomachs 
of thoſe who continue long in a free Air, and gives them the pleaſing Senſation called 


Hunger; which City- Air (where this Spirit is blunted by Smoke, groſs Perſpirations, and i 
Stagnating,) is not able to beſtow. Tis this which feeds Flame; tor when tis blown up- 


on the minuteſt Fire conſtantly, it makes it bury with Fierceneſs. 

This alſo accounts for that odd Appearance of Sun-ſhine putting ont a Fire : The Heat 
of the Sun ſublimes and draws. away a great part of this acid Spirit, which was neceſſar 
to nouriſh the Fire. Nigh to a Fire there is always a Rarefaction, which makes the freſh 
cool Air flow in, and bring with it that Spirit; but when the Sun ſhines, rhe Rarefaction 
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is nearly equal all over the Room, and conſterjuently no fueh Cufrent of freſli Supply bear 2, 


the Fire, which was fo neceflary to keep up its Vigour. 


Tis this acid Spirit, which, 1 with ſulphureous Steams, cauſes all the Thün- 
ders, and Lightnings, and other fiery ! 


— 
. £ 5 


ereors. This therefore, when rhe Soil is turned 
up, joins and ferments with the Sulphur and Salts of the Earth, whereby it becomes & 
kind of Nitre, that mellows and relaxes the Soil, thereby permittmg the fatrening Dews 
to penetrate and enrich it. VCFF | | 
The great Quantity of this acid Spirit ( whoſe volatile Particles are endued with a vio- 
lent attractive Power, which they exert towards every thing; and therefore makes them 
capable of uniting with, and ruthing to, and conſequently agitating every thing; ) This 
acid Spirit, I ſay; which pervades all our Earth; and performs the greateſt Wonders which 
we admire and gaze at, is a Principle in Philoſophy, which till of late was neglected, tho? 
of univerſal Importance to Mankind. The Attractions of Gravitation, of Magnetiſm, of 
Electricity, exert their Effects at ſuch great Diſtances, as to fall under every one's Obſer- 
vation: But this different amazingly powerful Attraction of the Acid, exerting itſelf only 
at minute Diſtances, was not known, till Experimental Philoſophy, reaſon'd on by Sir Haac 
Newton, diſcovered it. 'Fhe efficient Cauſe of this. is perhaps as yet unknown; as like- 
wiſe of Gravity, of Magnetiſm, of Elaſticity, of Electricity, of reſtecting and refracting Light. 
Bur the Facts are indiſpmably proved; their Laws are diſcovered and diſcovering ; their 
Conſequences obſerved, and to be regarded; and poſſibly theſe hereafter may lead to the 
Knowledge of the efficiens Cauſe. But if this cannot guide us thither, thing can. Tho! 
my this Knowledge we have is as far as our Capacities, are made to arrive, or our 
eceſſities want to carry us. +» „„ | . 
There remains yet one other Property of the Air to be conſidered, and that is, 116 
Weight. And the hole of this is found to be equal to about a Cylinder of near 35 Foot 
of Water, whoſe Baſe is the Superficies of the Earth. The Preſſures of Fluids are every 
way equal. Every thing is therefore preſſed by the Air Horizontally as well as Perpendi- 
cularly. When this Weight is agitated by Winds, how muſt it ſqueeze and break and 
moulder the Clods of Earth? How muſt it ſqueeze the Sides of Plants, and force out the 
Juices at every Pore? Was it not for the Quantity of Air within the Velltls ro reſiſt its 
Force, all the tender Plants would be flatted as thin as Paper. 
I0o calculate the Preſſure on a Tree a little. Every ſquare Foot ſuſtains a Weight equal 
to 35 cubical Feet of Water, as before obſerved. Every cubical Foot of Water weighs 
76 Pound, Troy Weight; therefore every ſquare Foot of any Body on irs Horizontal Plane 
ſuſtains a Quantity of Air which weighs 2660 Pounds. Every Tree therefore of 12 In: 
ches Diameter, and ſuppoſe 20 Foot high, will be preſſed by a Weight of 160000 Pounds. 
Type different Preſſure which ſuch a Tree would receive from different States of the Air 
= would be more than that of ro000 Pounds, ſuppoſing both at reſt. But from either in 
Motion, the Momentum mult be often much more different. „ = 
= This happens, tho' our Air is (as I have already obſerved) more than 800 Times ra- 
rer than Water. But had our Atmoſphere been higher, this amazing Weight would have 
been {till greater. And how, think you, muſt Plants be affected by ſuch a Force? How 
muſt Clods of Earth, expoſed to it, loſe their Coheſion, and be cruſhed? How muſt 
Diſſolution be aſſiſted by ſuch a ſurpriſing Power? Its Weight, its Rarefaction and Con- 
denſation, its Elaſticity, the acid Spirit it contains, and the Vapoirs it ſupports, carrying 
from Place to Place all the finer Materials fit for Vegetation. All and every one of theſe, 
tend to ſhew how conſiderable a Share the Air hath in that truly divine Contrivance, of 
handing down with undiminiſhed Beauty the Furniture, which at preſent is of Ornament 
and Ule to the Globe, through the lateſt Generations. ; 1 
Were it not that I ſhould be accounted tedious in this Chapter, there might be ſuggeſt- 
ed many Meditations on the abſtruſeſt Parts of Vegetable Philoſophy, as clear, and evident 
as they are uncommon and unknown, ſufficient to remove Difficulties that perplex the Mitids 
of Enquirers, and make the Wiſdom aud Contrivance of the great efficient Cauſe, the 
grand Parent of the Univerſe, the mighty God and Lord of all Things, who is the Object 
of our Worſhip and Praiſe, to be the Object alſo of our greater Admiration and Love! 
The Uſe and Neceſſity of Air towards preſerving the Life, and forwarding the Encreaſe 
of Vegetables, being plain and obvious by every Day's Experience; I ſhall only mention 
one familiar Fact of Mr. Ray's, mentioned in Phi]. Tranſ. No. 23. who ſaith, That 
Lettuce Seed being ſown upon ſome Earth in the open Air, and ſome of the ſame Seed 
* at the fame Time upon other' Earth in a Glaſs Receiver of the Air-Pump, afterward 
* exhaultedand cleared of all Air: The Seed that was expoſed to the Air was grown an 
Inch and half in eight Days Pime'z bur = in the exhauſted Veſſel or Receiver that 
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« was cleared of Air, grew not at all: But the Air being afterward let into the empty 
« Receiver, the Seed in the Space of one Week grew up to the Height of two or three 
&« Inches. : 7 | 25 Ls 24 
From hence may be gathered the Neceſſity of Air for the Birth, as well as the Con- 
tinuance of Life and Motion of Vegetables; and that the probable Cauſe of both is from 
Action and Re- action. The Trunk of a Tree or Plant, is no other than a Canal made 
up of leſſer Pipes, through which the Juices are driven by Heat toward the Top, and 
by the outward Preſſure of the Atmoſphere are forced from a larger to a narrower Space. 
And that the Juices, when forced up, may not fall down again, there are Valves in thoſe 
Pipes to prevent them from returning, the fame Way; but when they have arrived at the 
Top, they return by other Veſſels, which may be called Veins. And thus Circulation is 
rformed. | | | 
ehe; I am far from being of Mr. Bradky's or his Correfpondent's Opinion, with re- 
ſpect to the Uſe of Earib, in the Buſineſs of Vegetation, viz. That its chief Uſe is to keep 
a Tree or Plant ſteday; a SY Woodward's Experiments (as ſhall be ſeen preſently ) 
directly prove the contrary: Vet I am ſo far convinced of the Neceſſity and Uſe of Air 


for Vegetation, that, by Experiments of my own, I find ſeveral Sorts of Sedums, and ſome 


bulbous rooted Plants, will encreaſe both in their Roots and Branches as they are hung 
up in the open Air, without the Help of ſolid Earth ro ſtand in. This only proves the 
Uſe and Advantage of Air for the Lite of Plants; but not negatively againſt the Neceſſi- 
ty alſo of carthy Particles, of which the Air, and chiefly the lower Part of the Atmo- 
ſphere, are always full. And accordingly, the Sedums are ever obſerved to grow and flou- 
riſh moſt, when the Air thickens and tends to Rain, or in Mitts and Fogs; when by all 
Experiments, it is found the Arr is fulleſt of terreſtrial Matter. | 
I cannot but think it very probable that the bulbous Roots of Turnips, which arrive 
to ſo great a Bulk from fo ſmall a Seed, and are obſerved to give ſuch Riches and Fat- 
neſs to Land, receive the greateſt Part of their Nouriſhment and Augment from the fat- 
tening Moiſture of the Air thro' the Pores of their Leaves and Rhind : Inaſmuch as tis 
amazing into how ſmall Veſſels, Water will inſinuate its Particles. For this Purpoſe, 
Take a W hip-Cord faſtened to an Iron-Hook; at the other End hang any Weight of 
what Magnitude you pleaſe leſs than will break it; then wet the Cord with a Sponge, 
and you'll find the ſuſpended Force overcome, and the Weight railed, by the Water in- 
ſinuating itſelf into the dry Tubes of the vegetable Subſtance ; and by being there, dila- 
ting them /aterally, and conſequently ſhorrning the Perpendicular. 
The Globules of Water muſt be conſidered as Wedges; the horizontal Preſſure of the 
Air as the Force acting on the Wedges. The Power of den 4 to enter any Body, is 
es in a reciprocal Propor- 
tion, that is, in this Caſe, as the Smalneſs of the Diameters of the little Spheres of the 
Water. Air will not enter where Water meets no Reſiſtance, either becauſe the Par- 


ticles of the One are much ſmaller than thoſe of the Other, or that their mutual Avoi- 


dance prevents their confining themſelves together in an extremely narrow Paſſage. | 

If a Cord ſuſpended a Weight equal or ſuperior to a Cylinder of Air, whole Baſe was 
equal ro the ſquare Inches of the Surface of the Cord, I ſhould doubt whether *rwould 
be poſſibe for Water to be forced into and dilate rhe Tubes it is compoſed of: Nor does 
the famous Story of the, Antonine Pillar's being brought into its Place by a Shower of 
Rain, when Engines could perform no more, and the Workmen deſpaired of accompliſh- 
ing their Undertaking, prove the contrary z for the Multitude of Cables which muſt have 
been then employed about erecting that monſtrous Stone, may be eaſily imagined to ſu- 
{tain an Atmoſphere of Air of greater Weight than that huge Stone and therefore would 
drive the watry Wedges into the Pores, and by extending them Jaterally ſhortened the 
Cords, and performed the Buſineſs to the Aulazement of the Vulgar, who preſently cry'd 
out, 4 Miracle, a Miracle / | 1 | 
Thus we ſee. even Deal Boards ſwell with Moiſture. And if when dead and dry, and 
their Tubes contracted Vegetables can fuck in Water; when growing, why may they 
not likewiſe ſwell, and when their Pipes are tender, open and dilatable, receive Nouriſh- 
ment often that Way alſo? And this may give a rational Account how ſome Plants may 
{well to an aſtoniſhing Size without robbing the Earth of much of its Treaſures, and yer 
at the ſame time, either by rotting on the Soil, or by paſſing thro' the Bodies of Animals, 
give Riches which they never received from the Earth. | 

Perhaps bulbous Plants may be formed fo, as to do it in an extraordinary manner, and 
have large Veſſels conveying down Juices: Whilſt others may have Veſſels fo form- 
ed, ſomething analagous to Valves, which would hinder any thing from entering, tho' it 


gives free Power to all from within to diſcharge itſelf. Sir 
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Sir Jſaac Newton defines Water (when pure) to be a fluid Salt, volatile, and void of 
Savour. And (if it would not be anticipating what I have to ſay on that Head) I would 
add, that it probably conſiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, hard and porous Spheres, of equal Diame- 
ters, and of equal ſpecific Gravities. Their being Spheres lets them touch only in one Point, 
and ſo the Attraction is not very ſtrong between themſelves. Their Smoothneſ5 gives them 
Power of ſliding eafily over each other in obedience to every Preſſure, (which is Fluidi- 
ty.) By theſe two, their Friction in ſliding on each other is almoſt Nothing. Their 
Hardneſs ſhews a Reaſon why, when free from Air or undilated by Hear, they are in- 
compreſſible. Ther Porouſneſs explains why *tis of ſo ſmall a ſpecific Gravity. Their 
Roundneſs fits them to be Japp'd about by every thing which is flexible, and to carry it 
where it goes: The various Flavours and Quality of Water ariſe from the Mixtures, with 
which it is ſaturated. All Liquors are more or leſs fluid, as there is a greater or leſs mix- 
ture of other Bodies with watry ones. Spirits ſeem. to be Sulphur wrapped round the 
Globes of Water, and intimately united with them in ſuch a manner, as to keep their 
Particles at a greater Diſtance than before, to leſſen its Gravity without deſtroying the 

Fluidity. They ſeem ſo cloſely united, that when Fire acts on the Sulphur, it carries up 
the Particle it had ſeized along with it. „ 

J have ſaid this here, the rather, that ſome intelligible Ideas may be formed how Air 


E and Water with its terreſtrial Matter, may be ſuppoſed to operate together in the Buſineſs 
— of Vegetation. 1 5 | 
4 But that I may, from what hath been faid in a Philoſophical manner of the Nature and 


Properties of Air, proceed to ſomething practical and uſeful to all Lovers of or in 
Vegetables, it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething here of the different Effects of Air in 
its ſeveral different States. | | NT f 8 
What we call a warm Air, is made fo originally from a due and regular Influence of 
the Sun immediately; or conſequentially ſo, from its driving Motion out of hotter Countries 
and Climates into colder. And this moderate warm Temper ofthe Air is what is fo deſireable, 
that it gives Life, and Strength, and Motion, to the Vegetable Kingdom: And conſe- 
vently the Extremes are very hurtful, either ſcorching up the Sap and natural Moiſture 
ol Plants and Trees, or elſe chilling and ſtarving their Juices and Pores by exceſſive Cold; 
even ſometimes, and in ſome Plants, to a degree of perfect Stagnation, which is Death. 
But yet it is to be obſerved, that for the w—_— the dangerous Effects of theſe two 
Extremes, there are even in the Air itſelf certain Diſpoſitions and Qualities, which deſerve 
to be taken notice of with Thankfulneſs. That is to ſay; In all the hot Hand Countries, 
there are obſerved to blow at certain Times cool and refreſhing Breezes, coming over Land, 
from the more Northern Parts. And it is found by Experience, that a cold Air doth not 
ſo ſoon loſe its cold Quality coming over Land, as when coming over the Sea. So on the 
contrary, it is found that the Salt Particles of the Sea Water mixing themſelves with the 
Air, do greatly hinder and prevent any Intenſeneſs of Cold in ſuch Countries as lie near the 
Sea, or from ſuch Winds as come acroſs it. Inſomuch, that we ſeldom find that either 
Snow or Froſt will abide long even in the Latitude of y. And moreover, I have made 
it my Obſervation, that it is much eafier to winter any tender Plant even in that Latitude 
near the Sea, tolerably ſheltered, than in the more Southern Inland Parts of Nerthampton- 
ſhixe : Which can be attributed to nothing elſe, but to the conſtant warmer Temper of 
the Air (in the Abſence of the Sun) impregnated with Saline, nitrous, and conſequently | 
warmer Particles. | 1 
This Head of Diſcourſe would naturally lead me to treat of ſome other fatal Effects of a 
diſtemper d Air, accidentally very noxious, and many times fatal to all Sorts of Vegetables; | 
ſuch as ſcorching Winds, cold Dews, and Blights. But foratmuch as I intend to be a little | 
more particular in my Directions . their Malignity and Influence, when I come to | 
treat of the Fruit. Garden, I thall reſerve what is to be ſaid on this Point to a Chapter by | 


itſelf, OY : 
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Of BARE 


H 18 Globe of Earth, on the Surface of which we live, and for which fo many 
unreaſonably ftrive, is compounded of many heterogenious Particles and forts of 
Matter; all or moſt of them uſeful, or may be made fo, for the Purpoſes of 
. Vegetation: And indeed without them, no fort of Free or Plant will continue 
or proſper long. Ns . . 
According to Mr. Evelyn, the various forts of Earth every where to be met with are 
almoſt innumerable ; eſpecially if we include the different Colours, Weights, and Conſi- 
ſtencies of the feveral Soils. However, I cannot but think, allowing fomething to fmaller 


Variations in Colour and Richneſs, that all the different Sorts of Earth may be reduced to 


theſe three, viz. Loam, Sand, and Clay. For tho' there are many other Sorts, that bear 
other and different Names, yet they are all of them in fome reſpect or other depending 
upon theſe; and which is more, one or other of Theſe do every where prevail, and all of 
them have Parts proper for Vegetation, tho' in different Degrees and Proportions. For it 
muſt not be denied, that all the Sorts of Gravels, till you come to Loam itſelf or Clay, 
are of the Sandy Race: And all thoſe binding Earths, which in any ſort reſemble Chalk, 
or Clay, or Marle, may be reckoned of the Clay-kind. The due Mixture of Clay and 
Sand is the Foundation of Riches in Husbandry, becauſe either Extremes are worſt. - And 
this it is which makes Loam preferable to all others in its natural State, as generally con- 


ſiſting of a due proportion of Both. And whether this Mother Earth, or Loam, be of a 


black or yellow, or any other Colour, it matters not; for Experience ſhews that Plants 
of all Sorts will grow in it, as being beſt endued and moſt plentifully furniſhed with ſuch 
proper minute terreſtrial Matter as is fit to enter the Pores of Plants for their continual 
and gradual Encreaſe. N | | 5 
E is not to be much wondered at, that there are yet ſome Naturaliſts lefr, who hold 
that Vegetation proceeds all from Mater; becauſe ſome upon their own Experience have 
afhirmed, that 18 Parts of Water out of 20 have been turned into Earth only by a re- 
peated Diſtillation; but this rather proves that there is alway Plenty of terreſtrial Matter 
in Water, ſufficient to ſupply and augment the Plant, altho' the Manner of its Prepara- 


tion for that Uſe be not fo eaſy to be explained and determined. 


It is the Opinion of ſome learned Men, that what we commonly call Earth, if ſepa- 
rated from Water and the Parts of Animals and Vegetables, is nothing elſe but Sand, i. e. 
Stones; for I take Sand to be nothing elſe bur ſmall Stones or Pebbles. But it is nor eaſy 
to give into this Opinion; becauſe neither by the naked Eye, nor the Eye aſſiſted by a 
Microſcope, can be diſcovered any Likeneſs between the Sand taken out of Clay, and 


the other Matter that is leſt, properly, enough called Clay; the one being gliſtering and 
nothing like it; the Sand ſticking, as the heavieſt Body, to the bottom of the Clay, when 
_ diflolved/ in Water, being eaſily rubb'd off, whilſt the other by rubbing tends only to a. 


Poliſh. 


: Altho' therefore Sand be a very neceſſary Part towards making of Earth fit to perform 
the Office of Vegetation; yet it muſt be in its due proportion according to the Nature 
of the Plant it bears, and muſt have another Matter with it ſomething like to Glew to 
keep the Sand ſeparate, as well as the minute terreſtrial Food of the Plant (and ſuch aue 
all extracted Dungs from Vegetables. and Animals) from preſently ſinking away from it. 
Some Plants require a lighter, ſome a cloſer Mould, according to the different Demands: : 
of Moitture. The right Knowledge of this Mixture would anfwer all the Ends of En- 
quiry, and reward us with Pleaſure and Profit. | 

If a Clay mixt with Sand, which is an artificial Loam, be found out, that will bear 
any Sort of Grain we deſire; it ſeems reaſonable to think, that there is no Sort of natu- 
ral Soil, bearing too much upon either Extremes, but may be made by diſcreet Mixtures 
fit for the ſame Purpoſes. And if the manner of Vegetation be pretty well underſtood, 
(as of late it ſeems to be;) and if at the fame time the proper Dung or Menſiruum for 
Plants can be alſo found ; then I ſhould think Husbandry and Gardening may be brought 
ro the Rules of Art: And the Practice of thoſe Rules may prove as pleaſant and as profita- 


ble, as a great many other Philofophical Arts reduced to Practice are found to be. 
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Wirhout queſtion, | Earth, eſpecially if freſh, untried or. new turned, bath a certain Mag- 
netiſm, by which it attracts the Nitre and Virtue of the Air and Dews, which give. it 
Life and Motion; and tho' it is not always underſtood, is the Logic and Reaſon of all 
that Labour and Stir we keep about it in Tilling, to ſuſtain us by its Encreaſe and Pro- 
ducts. . 2 | „„ „ Peg 
It will not be neceſſary to dwell any longer upon this Head, or to point out the diffe- 


rent Kinds of Earth, good arid bad, as they may -be diſtinguiſhed by their Colours, Smell, 


or Texture. This will be ſufficiently and occaſionally done, when I come to. treat about 
Improvements. There is hardly any ſo bad toward the Surface, but what by Art and 
Induſtry may be made to anſwer the Labour and Charge beſtowed. But I cannot forbear 
ſaying here, that the beſt, the ſweeteſt and the richeſt Kind for all Uſes, but eſpecially 


for the occaſional Purpoſes of a Garden, is what I have ſo ſtrongly repeated and adviſed 


viz. Untry'd Virgin Earth. This is an Improvement wholly unknown to the Antients, 


and till of late a Stranger to the Moderns. And as I have had my {elf the Pleaſure to in- 
troduce it into the Garden, it is a great Satisfaction to me, to find the Excellence of it 


confirmed daily by the Experience of Others coinciding with that of my own. 
Mr. Chomel, after he had added an Hypotheſis of his own, as if a great part of the good- 


nels of Virgin Earth was owing to its being carried from one Place to another, is forced at 
laſt to confeſs, That freſh or untried Earth, is an Improvement newly introduced into 


« Gardens, and in all appearance unknown to antient Agriculture; not even Virgil in his 
& Georgics taking any notice thereof: However, in our Time we cannot practiſe the Uſe. 
« of it too much; for it is certain that theſe new Earths had not only their primitive 
ce Salt imparted to them at the Inſtant of the Creation; but alſo moſt part of that con- 
« tained in the Surface of the Earth which finks downward, is conveyed thither by means 


„ of Water, whoſe Weight made it fink down as far as it was able to penetrate. This 


ce Salt preſerves itſelf in thoſe concealed Earths, till coming to be a Superficies itſelf, the 
« Air gives it a Diſpoſition proper, it ſeems, to employ with Succeſs the Fertility where- 
« with it is endued. Indeed, they are not ſo ſoon at liberty to act, as to produce Vege- 
&« tables of a ſurpriſing Beauty. 7 . 

I ſhall not ſay any thing further here of its Excellence and Uſes, having reſerved that 
Matter to a Chapter by itſelf. N 5 
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CH AP. III. 
Of FIRE, 


AVING already given an Account of ſome of the moſt remarkable Effects 
of Air and Earth; ſuch as I preſume may be. uſeful to the Knowledge of moſt 
natural Operations, and particularly the Knowledge of Husbandry ; I come now 
to fay ſomething of the Nature of Fire and Heat, and of their wonderful and 
ſurpriſing Effects. | 3 

Fire, or Heat which is a Degree of Fire, conſiſts chiefly in the local Motion of the 
ſmall Parts of a Body mechanically modified by certain Conditions, of which the Princi- 
pal is the vehement and various Agitations of the ſmall inſenſible Parts, and that quaqua- 
vergum. For that the progreſſive Velocity of a Body will not be ſufficient to create Heat 
or Fire, is plainly ſeen from the Motion of Air and Water, which do not grow any 
thing the hotter for being driven on with Violence by Storms and Floods. 

The Operation of Fire upon our Senſes, the Reſult whereof is called Heat, is to be eſti- 
mated by the Relation it bears to the Organs of Feeling. For no ſort of Body is ac- 
counted hot, unleſs the Motion of its ſmall Parts be rapid enough to increaſe or ſur- 
pals the Particles of the Sentient, i. e. the Perſon or Part that feels it. If it be more 
quick in the Olject than the Sentient, that Body is ſaid to be hot; and if it be more lan- 
guid than the Sentient, we fay it is cold. This is plain by Experience; becauſe the fame 


WEE is frequently faid ro be hot or cold, as the Hand that is put into it is hotter or 
colder, | | 
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that the Particles thus variouſly and vehemently agitated be fo ſmall, as, generally ſpeak- 
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To the Production of Heat it is requiſite, not only that the ſmall Parts be rapidly agi- 
tated, even in a much greater degree than is neceſſary to produce Fluidity; but alſo 


ing, to be ſingly inſenſible. For unleſs they are exceeding fine and ſubtile, they cannot 
readily trate the Pores of neighbouring Bodies, fo as to warm or burn them. The Ia- 
tenſeneſs of Heat (and the ſame is true of Light) is ceteris paribus, always as the Denſity 
of the Rays or Particles of Fire which occaſion it; and that Denſity is as the Square of 
the Diſtance from the radiating Point reciprocally. _ a 1h 

Bur it may not perhaps be unacceptable ro the Reader, to be a little more particular on 


Fire; and to obſerve that Heat may be ſuppoſed to be a Senſation excited by the Vibra- 


tions of a minute Fluid, ſui generis, which pervades all Bodies freely. For Fire in a Body 
ſeems to be nothing but the Action of theſe Vibrations on the Subſtances we behold. So 
Smoke are the Fumes ſeparated from any Body by the Action of theſe Vibrations. Flame 
alſo is Smoke heated red hot, i. e. agitated violently enough to emit Light: And fo it fol- 
lows, that whatſoever attrites a Body ſufficiently ro excite Vibrations in this Fluid, heats 
ä ä | | | 
That this is a real Fluid, and of all others the moſt minute, may be proved from this 
Experiment. Place a Thermometer in an exhauſted Receiver, and another in the Air. Heat 
the Room where they both ſtand; and the Spirits thall ariſe in Vacuo nearly as ſoon as 
in that ſurrounded with warm Air: And when 'tis thus riſen by the Heat, remove them 
both to a cold Cellar, and they will both deſcend with equal Quickneſs. Again furs 
ther 1 1 1 | 3 
All Bodies contain this active Fluid ; for there is no Sort of Body but will be heated in 
all its Points: And which is more, all Bodies, whether fluid or ſolid, are expanded by 
Heat; and hard Bodies rubbed againſt each other (as I obſerved before) grow warm and 
ſometimes hot. 35 5 
Fire may, by this Motion quaquaversùm of the Parts, be put into violent Agitation and 
looſened from Bodies, but not generated by it. Motion in a Right Line of a whole Body 
cauſeth no Heat, howſoever rapid, becauſe no Vibration in the Parts among each other 
(nor conſequently. in the united Fluid) is excited. The Experiments relating to Electricity, 
which accompany the Heat which ariſes from Altrition, are moſt ſurpriſing, and diſcover 


ſome of the Properties of this Fluid. 


By Electricity, I mean a Power which hard Bodies rubbed into Heat have of drawing 
and repelling minute and light Bodies. Rub two Pieces of Chryſtal againſt each other, they 
will yield Light, but no ſenſible Heat; (for the Vibrations in a Body muſt be greater 
than the Hear in our Hand, or they cannot excite any new Senſation ; ) but Light ſhews 
the Preſence of Fire as well as Heat: But to enable us to ſee the Light from Atiririon, 
we muſt be in an unilluminated Place, as well as in a cold one to perceive the Heat. An 
empty Glaſs- Tube attrited by Woollen Cloath emits Light; and when this Tube is warmed 
by the Attrition, 'tis ſurpriſing how it agitates Leaf- Gold, Filings, Motes, and Threads, 
by repelling and attracting them at a great Diſtance, as they happen to coincide with or 
oppoſe the Vibration. I will not pretend to explain many Phænomena ariſing from this 
Attrition; or if I could, perhaps it is not proper to our preſent Subject. 7 

Fire «rites with Bodies in great Quantities, as well as it is looſened from Bodies. Thus 
in what they call the Philoſophical Calcination of Quick-Silver, the Mercury placed on 


heated Sand covered with a Glaſs ſhall in length of Time loſe its Fluidity, and become 


: grey Powder; the abſolute Weight greatly increaſed, tho' the ſpecific Gravity is let- | 
bed. | | | Ws | 

In ſome of Sir [aac Newtons's Experiments on Light, may be ſeen how ſtrongly Light 
attracts and is attracted by all Bodies, but chiefly by Sulphur, i. e. in a Philoſophical Senfe, 
by every thing inflammable. As Attrition excites thoſe Vibrations which cauſe Fire, ſo 
doth Fermentation moſt powerfully z Fermentation to the Eye in many Inſtances cauſing 
the moſt violent Motion every way amidſt its Parts, and therefore cannot but agitate with 
Violence. How Fermentation cauſeth Motion, is hard to ſay; perhaps the Parts violently 
attract each other, and run fiercely into Contact: But on the Colliſion, the Parts being 
alſo elaſtic, fly back from the Place from whence they were drawn, into which others 
by Gravity were fallen, and ſtriking againſt theſe, are again repelled z and thus the Mo- 
tion encreaſed, encreaſes a moft violent Vibration of the Fluid of Fire, which is the 
Cauſe that the Parts are often heated red hot, and emit luminous Fumes, that is, Flame; 
or elſe emit Fumes not ſo much heated, and therefore only Smoke. 
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Fire thus explained (whence ſoever it proceeds) may act in Vegetation much after the 
ame manner it expands the Air; and makes it, by ſo doing, aſcend and carry up with it 
Films of Water; which when thus got above-ground, and there more heated, it opens 
and extends the Veſſels of Plants, and fits them to receive larger Supplies. . : 
Fire may ſwell and join with the Fruits of the Earth, as it did in the Experiment with 
Quick-filver, and fo may make Plants cafily inflammable. And perhaps the Richneſs of 
ſome Fruits in Southern Countries, ſo much preferable to our own, may be chiefl 
owing to the want of a ſufficient Plenty of this Nouriſhment z Plants being in this Senſe 
true Fire-Eaters, and expect to be fed with Hear, as well as to have due and proper Food 
drawn from the Soil. But Dr. Woodward rightly obſerves, Fire may be in too great a 
proportion for ſome Plants, and occaſion the hurrying off their Juices too faſt. And there- 


tore when the Day hath filled the Veſſels, may we not ſay Plants want Reſt by Night? 


thar the Cold may condenſe the inward Steams, and let it drop the Vegetable Matter to 
nouriſh them. | | 


For want of this Reſt in long hot Seaſons, it ſhould ſeem that ſome Plants are burnt up; 


the Juices being hurried thro', without leaving any Refreſhment behind them. And if ſo, 


the Managers of Fire- walls ſhould be admoniſhed to imitate Nature, and make ſome In- 
termiſſions of Hear. All that ſhould be given at Night, ſhould be only to take off the 


Rage and Fury of Froſts, rather to ſoſten than to heat the Air; but then again in the 


Day to let them rival the Heat and Sultrineſs of the Climate natural to the Fruit you 
would introduce. Again, | 5 | 

Fire pulls every thing to pieces, and by that fits all Revegetation. Ir hardens Clay into 
Bricks, and ſoftens Stone into Lime. It will by burning the Roots of Weeds, prepare 


their Salts (the diſſoluble Parts) to be ſuſpended by Water, and lets the other act like 


Aſhes. It unites with the Salts of Lime, and makes them Cauſtick; and by this means in 
proper Soils it makes the Lime act like an artificial Sun, and thereby much accilerates 
the ripening of Grain, which is ſometimes wanted in Northern Climes. Fire alſo itſelf 
acts as a Manure, by acting ſtrongly on the Sulphur in the Earth, the Rays of the Sun 
heating and agitating all the minute Parts of Vegetable Matter. And accordingly it hath 
been experimentally found true, that when the Land hath had its due Tillage and Fal- 


lows in a hot and dry Summer, it hath extracted as much Riches from the Sun, as it 


gets by being manured in a wet and cold one. 4 

In ſhort, Heat much contributes to the Fluidity of Bodies, by deſtroying the Tenacity 
of the Parts, and by that Means aſſiſts Vegetation. Heat is retained in Bodies, after the 
Body which cauſed it is removed. But yet ſome Bodies retain Heat longer than others. 


Sand and Gravel, for Inſtance, longer than Loam or Chalk; Chalk longer than Marle, and 


Marle than Clay. From ſuch Obſervations as theſe, with a due Regard had to a Climate 
guarded from ſharp Winds, and out of the Neighbourhood of ſnowy Mountains; the 
Variety of Situations and their Effects on Vegetables, I am fatisfied, may be much better 
and with greater Certainty deduced, than from a few Degrees of Latitude, or from what is 
commonly called a little Proximity ro the Sun. Which glorious Body of Light and Fire 
now offers itſelf to be conſidered more particularly. 


It is manifeſt, there is no Heat, but there is alſo ſome Fire; therefore all Heat is a De- 


gree of Fire: Thus the Sun, being a Body of Fire, doth with Us all Things, and that 


more regularly, which a ſmall Fire will do; for its great and neceſſary Uſe in Vegetation is 


ſufficiently known; Heat and Moiſture being what bring all Things to Maturity. 


Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, No. 203. has given us a Table of the pro- 
portionable Hear of the Sun in all Latitudes; with the Method of collecting the fame : 
Bur ſince he eſtimated nothing but the bare Quantity of Rays, even without the Allow- 
ance for the weaker Impreſſion in greater Obliquities, and without any Conſideration of 
the great Loſs of thoſe Rays in paſſing through a different Length of Atmoſphere at dif- 
ferent Altitudes, it will be proper to give the Curious a new Table. This I had from my 
good and learned Friend, Mr. Mhiſton, long ago, when I deſired him to conſider this 
Matter, as he then did; and this, at my ſecond Deſire, he has now again improved, and 
gives me leave to ſer it down, together with his former Letter, which he has alſo im- 
proved. That Letter and Table here follow verbatim. 


Dear 


\. 


w A New Syſtem ; 


Dear 8I R, | | es . | 7M : 
* Have conſidered the Problem you deſired the Solution of from me, and have peruſed 
* the learned Dr. Halley's Account of the ſame in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
„Numb. 203. And the Reſult of my Enquiry is this: That the Quantity of Heat de- 
<« rived from the Sun, if there were no Atmoſphere to intercept any of its Rays, would 
be always as the Squares of the Sines of the Sun's Altitude above the Horizon, 
« . e. That the Quantity or Number of its Rays is ſtill as the Sines of that Altitude 
ce and the particular Force of each Ray, or equal Quantity of Rays, (which when more 
s oblique are weaker, and more perpendicular are ſtronger) is in the fame Proportion of = 
ce the Sines alſo: Which equal Proportions, when compounded, do conſtitute the Propor- =_ 
& tion of the Squares of thoſe Sinesz and ſince there is an Atmoſphere, will be nearly as 
& thoſe Numbers divided by other Numbers, expreſſing the Quantity of Air they paſs 
ce through at every Angle of Elevation; which in the Horizon is about twelve times as 
3 & much as in a vertical Situation; as Dr. Keil rightly ſtates this Matter in his Aſtrono- 
© mical Lectures, p. 316. Upon which Foot I have ſet down Tables of the Quantity of 
Heat derived from the Sun at Noon on the longeſt Day, June 10. At the Sun's En- 
trance into Taurus and Virgo, April 10. and Auguſt 12. And on the Equinox-Days, 
10 „ March 10. and September 12. for the ſeveral Latitudes from Forty Four to Fiity Six; 
| & or from the Latitude of Montpelier in the South of France, to that of Edinburgh in Scot- 
& land; which will be ſufficient for an Eſtimate of the Summer Quantity, of this Heat * — 
“ in general for the ſame Latitudes, or ſo far as the ripening of Summer Fruits is con- E 
| „e cerned: And it will in ſome meaſure prove what you aim at, viz. That *ris hardly the 
Ml! ., „0 ſingle Weakneſs of the Sun's Heat, that hinders thoſe Fruits from ripening tolerab! 
“ well in the Middle, or even ſomewhat Northern Parts of England, which are known 6 
c come to conſiderable Perfection in the Southern Parts of it: Since it is evident by the Ta- 
ce bles, that the Difference of an entire Degree in the South of France is not quite the 
| &« Fortieth Part of the whole Solſtitial Heat in June; but about the Thirtieth Part of 
| ce the other in April and Auguſt; and no more than the Eighteenth Part, even in March 
| c and September; and in the North of England, the Difference of an entire Degree is. no 
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& more than the Thirtieth Part of the Heat in June; but about the Eighteenth Part of 

the other in April and Auguſt, and no more than the Thirteenth Part in March and Sep- 
tember. The other Occaſions of Variety of Heat in ſeveral Countries are generally ob- 
vious, and do not come under our preſent Conſideration. I am, Sir, a hearty Well- 


ce wither to your uſeful Deſigns of improving and recommending the Arr of Gardening; 
« and withal, 3 55 : | 
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5 Dar affectionate Friend and Brother, 
Great Nuſſel-Street, over- 


againſt Montagu Houſe, 


720 WILL. WHISTON. 
Feb. 10, 1725-6, | ; 9 5 


4 n * 
* 
— . Q Mas ** 


N. B. The following TABLEs and CALCULATION, though they ſhew the real Dif- 
ference of the Sun's Meridian Heat in different Latitudes; yet do not account for the grea- 
ter Number of Hours of the Sun being bove the Horizon, which a Northern Latitude 
has more than a Southern one; which yet is to my preſent Purpoſe to obſerve. I ſhall 
only therefore inform the Reader in general, and by one round Number, That during all 
the Summer Seaſon (the Time of ripening Fruits) betwixt the Two Equinoxes, there are no : 
leſs than One Hundred Hours of Sunſhine at Durham, more than there are at Plymouth, as 
might eaſily be ſhewn by a particular TALK. | 1 
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| TABLES of the Quantity of the Sun's Heat at Noon, when i 
at the Summer Solſtice; th 


wo Equinoxes; and the Sun's Entrance into Tau- 


rus and Virgo, tor the ſeveral Latitudes from 4% to 56*. V. B. The Angles 
are made by adding the Sun's Declination to the Elevation of the Equator. 


| Degrees of : Heat, | | Heat, Ap. 10. Fleat, Mar. 10. 
Latitude. | Places Names. June 10. | and Aug. 12. and Sept. 12, 
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dy of Fire at ſuch an im 
ſcorch and burn us ; 


un as Fenys and 


Author of Nature hath 
menſe Diſtance from us, 

as it certainly would do 
Mercury are, whoſe 


(for doubtleſs 
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that it ſhall only 
» were our Plan 
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fame unerring Canter a wiſe Governor of the Univerſe, are 0 1 as to need and 

. ne Influence of the Sun. Now, that what we call Heat in the 
8 | FE: 5 prayed By 100 5 J ul natural Demonſtration, as doth in a fort 
br of a N -Glak, either Convex in Diop- 
ao pi Gl wg = 10 iQ Jug i wag a narrow Compal; 
wah Exact uin Its hurning Influence 
125 5 = beg eng which is felt in a Rn bo Point called the Focus; 
ag is nearer gr ſpreper of th the Glaſs, according to the alteren Pimenſion and Fi- 


| _ 4 1 M0 vance of the great dir Jhaac Newton, for multiplying the Glaſſes, and 

their ſeveral Focus's meet in one, we are made to hape for great ements. 
; may not be amiſs to reſate here, by way of Illuſtration, what we find in the Phi- 
7 ical Taglaftions, No. 360. of the ſcyeral Experiments made concerning the great Power 
of Mr. Yilette's Burnipg Concave; which is 47 Inches wide, and ground to a Sphere 


of 76 Inches Radius, 1 its Focus being about 3 8 Inches diſtant from the Vertex of the Gl 


er 9 It was found, » thay | a "Pie 2 weighing four Grains loſt ſeven eights of its 
t 


eight. An Emerald was melted into f Subſtance like a 1 Stone. King Willian's 
Copper — melted in 20 Seconds; a Silver Fir pence in ſeven and half; Tin melted 
in three; Caſk Iron in ſixteen; Slate in three; Tue in four, and vitrified thro! in eighty 3 


Calculus Humanus in twas. Talk began. ta calcine in forty; a Feſfpe-Shell in even, 2 


Chalk even fled away in twenty three Seconds. 
heſe Inſtances wh ſufficient to ſhew, that the Sun is a prodigious — Body of 
Fire, computed to contain -227500 _ the Quantity of Matter which our Earth con- 
eſs tkan $1,000,000 Miles gives Light and Heat 
and Fire in ſuch due and re egular P 3 as abundantly anſwer the. Purpoſes of human 


Life, and lerve to 18 the and Skill of = All-wiſe God who created all | 
Thin gs, and to anſwer the Ends. of eq ar Fg z not only in this little World of ours, 


but in thoſe many other and greater in the remate Diſtances of the Heavens. Thus the 


Heavens declare the Glory of of Cod, and the Firmament ſheweth his Handy-work. 
The genuine and comfortable Effect af this glorious Body of Fire, is Heat or Warmth . 
which in a due Proportion is as neceſſary to Vegetation, as Air or Earth or Water ; and 


indeed the total Abſence of any one of them is Death. By reaſon of the Weakneſs of the 


Sun's Rays in Winter, artificial Heats are contrived to. ſuſtain ſuch tender Plants as will 
not bear the Severities of our Cold; and thus we tranſlate the Climate of Italy into Eu- 
lap, and naturalize _ every ſort, of tender Exotic, by the Help of Fire and Heat con- 
rriped, by Ar, to ſupply the Abſence. of the Sun 

Ta it be difficulr 1 to x exactly how Heat operates in Vegetation; yet thus much I 


5 ons is plain, that it ſets in Motion the Salts of the Earth, and thereby prepares the 


Roots and Fibres of Plants to fetch in and imbibe their proper "rerreſtria] Food. The ear- 


ly and cold Dews, which would otherw m chill and ſtarye, are hereby diſpoſed to cheriſh 


and enliven, the Branches and Leaves of Trees. And indeed, the whole Buſineſs of the 
Circulation of Sap and Juices is begun and continued, by Heat, the Abſence whereof muſt 
be Stagnation; and Stagnation of Juices in Vegetables, is the ſame as the Stagnation of 
Blood in Animals, and that. is Death. 


B. In ſpeaking of Fin and Heat, I would not be thought to exclude a. Subterranean 


| Fixe, which may with, a great deal of Eaſe be proved to be a reality, and. uſeful in the 


Growth of Plants. This drives their Sap and Juices to che Stem; 5 and when * are 
_— the Hear of the Sun __ hn reſt. 


CHAP. 


- x8 


cuity or Hollowneſs. 


lighter than cald. 


of Wedges ſticks between the Bubbles of Water, and ſo faſtens them together 


ATE RI a mixt fluid Body. That which is found in Springs, Rivers, 
or falls from the Clouds in Rain, is mixt with Nizre ; and ſeldom or ne- 
ver free from earthy Particles more or leſs, as. appears by daily Obſervati- 


an and Experiments: But the chief Body thereof, which conſtitutes the 
Sea and great Ocean, is always mixt with a great degree of Salt. 1 0 


The Conſtitvent Parts of this Fluid ſeem to be globular and Hollow. If Mater were not | 
' made up of Bubbles or round globular Parts, it could not eaſily be conceived to be a 
Fluid; * Things that have many Corners will not run upon a gentle Declivity down- 


wards, nothing but fome qutward Force would carry them on; but Things that are per- 


fectly round will not lie on a perfect ſmooth Place, unlefs exactly horizontal, without ha- 


ving one Part higher than another ; for otherwiſe one Side of the round Thing will be 


heavier than the other, which puts all in Motion, and ſo ſucceſſively till it meets with re- 


> 
* 


ance. | 875 Ba ne of ads bs „„ OD 
If the watry Particles were nat porous and hollow, Water might be as heavy as Gold; 


Whereas Gold and Glaſs differ in their Specifick Gravity as Seven to One. And it is de- 


monſtrable from undoubted Experiments, that Weight is in al Bodies proportionable to 
the Quantity of Matter in each, there being an equal Propenſity, it J may ſo ſtile it, of 
all Bodies whatſoever towards the Earth's Center; always ſenſible when the Impediment 
of the Medium is removed: And accordingly all Bodies deſcend in vacuo, be they they 
never ſo porous or compact in Tecture, with equal Velocity. It follows therefore, that 


' there is ſeven times as much Matter in Gold as in a Piece of Glaſs of the ſame Magni- 


tude, and conſequently. that at leaſt fix Parts in ſeven in the Bulk of Glaſs muſt be Va- 


Another Quality of Water is, That it will not of itſelf ſeparate from Air, be compreſ- 
ſed or crowded cloſer in its natural State, as Air will, Indeed, when it is boiled it will 


take up near a thirtieth part of Space more than when ready, to freeze: Not that it will 


zen be compreſs'd by outward Force more than before; but when it grows cold, it will 
ll of itſelf, as Bubbles, in boiling Water will when the Water cools. | 
Another Quality of Mater is, its Freezing z, for it will turn into Ice, which takes up 


more room: For altho' hot Water takes up more Space than cold, as hath been ſaid; yer 
Experience ſhews that Ice will ſo ſwell, that a. Bottle of Water not full, will be more 


than full when frozen, and accordingly the dilated Force will break the Bottle. Whar 
ſhould be the true and real Cauſe of this Dilatation and Swelling upon extreme Cold, is 


not ſo eaſy to determine; only I ſuppoſe it a vulgar Error, that Ice ever ſinks in Water: 


For by certain Experiments. it is about an. eighth Part lighter than Water, and conſe- 
quently. muſt ſim. This Fact is made plain by diſſolving a Piece of Ice in hot Water 
over the Fire, where it will be found to ſwim to the laſt Bir, tho“ hot Water be much 

Some ingenious Men have thought that Nitre flying in the Air adheres to the ſmall 
Bubbles of Water, and ſo fixes them into Hail, Snow or Ice; that the Nitre i 5 orm 
1 his in- 
ifficulty above: 


deed (i true) would make Water take up more Space, and anſwer the 


But then it would follow, that Ie, Snom and Hail, are plentifully impregnated with Nitre, 
and of conſequence the Northern Countries ſhould abound therewith; which yet is not con- 


firmed, by any Experience, and it is plain we have moſt of our Salt-Petre out of the Sourh - 


Neither doth it appear by any Experiments in diſſolving Snom, and boiling it away, that 


any Nitre remains. | | | 
If it ſhould be asked, what Good: Sup doth. to the Earth? It may be anſwered, That 


it keeps. it from external, Cold, as well as the Plants. which grow in it. And altho' as yet. 


it cannot be diſcovered that it conveys, any: Nitre with it in falling;, yet by its Poroſity it 
may imbibe ſome, while it lieth on the Earth. The great Uſe of Rain and Dews. to moiſten 
and refreſh. the Earth, and to add to the Maturit- of Vegetables, is too obvious to 7 
any. particular mention here; becauſe. indeed. Nitre itſelf, ſo eſſentially neceſſary, ro Vegę: 
tation, cannot exert its; Qualities, nor be put. in Motion without it, 3535 
Another Quality, more than what. I, have already ſpoken of, is the Volatility of Water: 
But this. may, without, difficauty be. apprchended, by; conſidering. that globular Parts touch 


one 
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16 New Syſtem / 
one another but in Points; and Water havin but little glutinous Matter in it, the Globes 
or Bubbles may be very thin and light, ſo eaſily fly away by the leaſt Force of Fire 
or Heat. For the like Reaſon Spirits fly ſooner than Water, having thoſe Qualities of 
| Thinneſs and Lightneſs in much higher Perfection. 285 
If it ſhould be thought that the aforegoing Definition of Mater is too ſhort, and there- 
F fore defective; I would add here, that when pure, it is a Fluid, not only volatile, bur 
| 2 | | Q-P WY . Y LOI 
| void of all Savour and Taſte, The Reaſon may be, becauſe its flexible Parts flip gently 
over the Tongue, and are not ſharp enough to prick the Nerves and affect the Taſte. 
| But this is to be underſtood of pure Water, void of all kind of Salt, ſuch as diſtilled Wa- 
| ter is, and next, that of Rain: For the moſt wholeſome Fountain- Water often derives 
ſomething of S.ltneſs from the Earth. Moreover, if pure, it is alſo without Smell; for 
Z the purer any Water is, the leſs Smell it hath: For the Reafon why the Particles do not 
prick the Tongue, may likewiſe be the Reafon why they do not affect the Smell. The 
| Flexibility and Smoothnels of Water is alſo ſuch, that they cannot pierce the Olfactory 
| Nerves. Fountain-Water has indeed ſome Smell; but then it is a fign that ſuch [Water 
| 
f 


is not pure. | 
The'other Part of the Definition of Water, is, that it probably conſiſts of ſmall, hard, 
porous, ſpherical Particles, of equal Diameters, and equal fpecific Gravities : That there are 
alſo between them Spaces fo large, and ranged in ſuch a manner, 8 co be pervious on alt 
MM Sides: Their Smoothneſs accounts for their ſliding eaſily over the Surface of one ano- 
| ther; and their Sphericity keeps them from touching one another in more Points than 
| one; and by both theſe, their Friction in ſliding over each other is made very ſmall and eaſy. 
But becauſe the Operation and Uſe of Water in the Buſineſs of Vegetation, is of tome 
Conſequence to be well underſtood; I purpoſe to fer it in a Light already given us by 
the learned and ingenious Dr. Foodward, whoſe Experiments have been exact and regular, 
and his Obſervations drawn for them allowed to be juſt and rational. Both his Obſervations 


Þ and Experiments are to be found in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, No. 259. And altho' ſe- 
* veral late Writers have tranſcribed them for a more diffuſive Knowledge; yet I think no 
| Syſtem of Vegetables ſhould want them: And until others of Leiſure and Ingenuity ſhall 
i! think fit to oblige the World with more and further Experiments and Obſervations there- 


on, we may well be content with theſe, as founded on Reaſon, as well as Experience. 

The Experiments and Facts of Plants ſet in Waters of different Natures and in diffe- 
rent Seaſons, I ſhall not repeat; becauſe the Obſervations and Reaſonings deduced from 
them will occaſionally explain them: And thoſe who are more curious may caſily have 
recourle to the Treatiſe itſelf, which hath hitherto given univerfal Satisfaction. 


OBSERVATION I. In Plants of the ſame kind, the Teſs they are in Bulk, the ſmaller 
5 Quantity of the fluid Maſs in which they are ſet, is drawn off; the Diſpendium of it where 
| the Maſs is of equal Thickneſs, being pretty nearly proportioned to the Bulk of the Plant. 
Thus the Plant in the Glaſs marked A that weighed 27 Grains, drew off but 2558 
Grains of the Fluid; and that Plant in B that weighed 28 Ounces and a quarter, took 
up bur 3004 Grains of the Fluid: Whereas that Plant in H that weighed 127 Grains, 
took up 14190 Grains of the liquid Maſs. The Water ſeems to aſcend up the Veſſels of 
Plants much after the ſame manner as up a Filter: And it is no ſtrange thing that a lar- 
j ger Filter ſhould draw off more Water than a leſſer one; or that a Plant that hath more 
! and larger Veſſels ſhould take up a greater ſhare of the Fluid in which it is ſet, than one Fe 
_ that hath fewer and ſmaller ones can. This is not noted as a thing very conſiderable in it- 5 
| ſelf; but chiefly in regard to What is to be offered anon, and that it may be ſeen that in T 
| other Collations of Things a due Allowance has been made for this Difference. 


OBSERVATION II. The much greater Part of the fluid Maſs that is firſt drawn of 
and conveyed into the Plants doth not ſettle nor abide there, but paſſes thro' the Pores of them 
and is exhaled up into the Atmuſphere. EE ; II EPR Was | 

It is certain, that the Water in theſe Experiments aſcended only thro' the Veſlels of the 
Plants: The Glaſſes Fand G, which had no Plants in them, 6 tho' they were diſpoſed 
in the like manner as the the reſt were) remained at the end of the Experiment as at firſt, 
and none of the Water was gone off: And it is as certain, that the greateſt Part of it 
flies off from the Plant into the Atmoſphere. The leaſt Proportion of the Water expen- 
ded, was to the Augmentation of the Plant as 46 or fo to 1; and in ſome the Water 
drawn off was 100, 200, nay in one above 700 times as much as the Plant had received 
Addition. This ſo continual an Emiſſion and Detachment of Water in fo great plenty from . 

the Parts of Plants, affords a manifeſt Reaſon, why -thoſe Countries which abound: with 
> | : | | Trees, 
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Trees, and the larger Vegetables eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to Damps, great Hu- 
midity in the Air, and more frequent Rains, than others which are more open and free. 

The great Moiſture in the Air was a great Annoyance to thoſe who firſt ſettled in 
America, which then was much over- grown with Woods and Groves: But as they were 
burnt and deſtroyed, to make room for Habitations and the Culture of the Earth, the Air 
mended and cleared up apace, and became of a Temper much more dry and ſerene than 
before. | | J ²˙ 4 ASE Frog = 38 YE | 

Nor doth this Humidity go off pure and alone; but uſually carries out along with it 
many Parts of the fame Nature, whereof the Plants thro which it paſſes do conſiſt. It 
is true, the Craſſer are not ſo eaſily born up into the Atmoſphere, but are uſually depoſi- 
ted on the Surface of the Flowers, Leaves, and other Parts of the Plants. Hence are 
produced our Mannaes, our Honeys, and other gummous Exſudations of Vegetables. But 
the finer and lighter the Parts are, with fo much the greater eaſe they are ſent up into the 
Atmoſphere, and thence are conveyed to our Organs of Smelling by the Air we draw in 


by Reſpiration z and are either pleaſant or offenſive, beneficent or injurious to us, according 


to the Nature of the Plants from whence they ariſe. 
And ſince theſe owe their Riſe to the Water which aſcends out of the Earth thro' the 
Bodies of Plants, we cannot be far to ſeek for the Cauſe why they are more numerous in 
the Air, and we find a greater Quantity of Odours exhaling from Vegetables in warm hu- 
mid Seaſons, than in any other whatever. | ö | 


OBsERVATION III. A great Part of the Terreſtrial Matter that is mixt with the Was 
ter aſcends up into the Plant as well as the Water. | | | , 

There was much more Terreſtial Matter, at the end of the Experiment, in the Water 
of the Glaſſes F and G that had no Plants in them, than in thoſe that had Plants. The 
Garden-Mould in the Glaſſes K and L was conſiderably diminiſhed and carried off. Nay, 
the Terreſtrial and Vegetable Matter was born up in the Tubes filled with Sand, Cotton, 
Sc. and in that Quantity as to be evident even to Senſe. And the Bodies in the Cavities 


ol the other Tubes, which had their lower Ends immerſed in Water, wherein Saffron, 


Cochineal, &c. had been infuſed, were tinged with yellow, purple, &c. 

If it may be permitted to look abroad awhile toward the Shores and Parts within the 
Verge of the Sea, there will be found a large Scene of Plants, that along with the Vege- 
tables take up the mere Mineral Matter alſo; ſuch as Sea Purſlains, the ſeveral Sorts of Al. 


gas, Samphixes and other Marine Plants. Theſe contain common Sea Salt, which is all one 


with the Foſſile, in ſuch Plenty, as not only to be plainly diſtinguiſhed on the Palate, but 
may be drawn forth from them in conſiderable Quantities; and ſome affirm that there are 
Plants found that will yield Vitre and other Mineral Salts. x 

As to Vegetable Matter, it is manifeſt how apt and how much diſpoſed it is (being fo 
very fine and light) to attend Water in all its Motions, and to follow it into each of its 
Receſſes; not only from the Inſtances that have been alleged above, but from many others. 
If you percolate it with all the Care imaginable, if you filter it with never ſo many Filtrations, 
yet there will remain ſome Terreſtrial Matter: It is true, the Fluid will be thinner ever 
time than other, and more diſengaged from the fame Matter, but never wholly free and 
clear. I have filtered Water thro' ſeveral wholly free and clear Sheets of thick Paper, 
and after that thro' very cloſe and fine Cloath twelve times doubled, nay have done this 
over and over again, and yet after all there was a conſiderable Quantity of this Matter diſ- 
coverable in the Water. | . | | SF 

Nov if it paſſes thus thro' Interſtices that are ſo very ſmall and fine along with the 
Water, it is lels ſtrange it ſhould attend it in its Paſſage thro” the Ducts and Veſſels of 
Plants. It is true, that filtering and diſtilling of Water does intercept and make it quit 
ſome of the earthy Matter it was before impregnated with; but then that which after this 
continues with the Water is fine and light, and conſequently ſuch as in a peculiar manner 
is fir for the Growth and Nouriſhment of Vegetables. And this is the Cafe of Rain- 
Water. 5 £ 

The Quantity of Terreſtrial Matter that it bears up into the Atmoſphere is not great; 
but that which it doth bear up is mainly of that light kind of Vegetable Matter, and that 
too perfectly diſſolved and reduced to ſingle Corpulcles, all fit to enter the Tubules and 
Veſſels of Plants: And upon this Account it is that Rain-Mater is ſo fertile and prolific. 

The Reaſon why in this Propoſition I fay, that only a great Part of the Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter that is mixt with the Water alcends up with it into the Plant is, becauſe all of d 
cannot. The Mineral Matter is a great deal of it, not only groſs and ponderous, but ſca- 
brous and inflexible, and fo not diſpoſed to enter a Pores of the Roots. And a great many 
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of the ſimple Vegetable Particles do by degrees unite and form, ſome of them, ſmall Clods 
and Molecule, ſuch as before mentioned in H, K, and L, ſticking to the Extremities of 
the Roots of thoſe Plants: Others of them intangle in a more looſe manner, and form 
the Nubeculæ and great Bodies that are commonly obſerved in ſtagnant Water. When 
theſe ue thus conjoined, they are too big to enter the Pores which they might have 
done ingly. | JJ... ET, 123 | 
Thoſe Pe who are converſant in Agriculture, will eaſily ſubmit to this. They are 
well aware, that tho' their Earth be never ſo rich and good, and ſo fit for the Producti- 
on of Corn and other Vegerables, yet unleſs the Parts of it be ſeparate and looſe, little will 
come of it. It is therefore upon this account that they beſtow the Pains they do in the 
Culture of it, plowing, harrowing, and breaking the clodded Lumps of Earth. It is the 
ſame way that Sea Salt, Nitre and other Salts promote Vegetation. I am ſorry I cannot 
. ſubſcribe to the Opinion of thoſe learned Gentlemen, who imagine that Nitre is eſſential 
to Plants, and that nothing is acted in the Vegetable Kingdom without it: For by all 
the Trials, I have been able to make, the Thing is quite otherwiſe. But his, Nitre and 
other Salts certainly do; they looſen the Earth and ſeparate the concreted Parts of it, 
and by that means fit and diſpoſe them to be aſſumed by the Water, and carried up into 
the Seed or Plant for its Formation and Augment, | N 
There is no body but muſt obſerve how apt all Sorts of Salts are to be wrought upon 
by Moiſture; how eaſily they liquate and run with it; and when theſe drawn are off, and 
have deſerted the Lumps wherewith they were incorporated, thoſe muſt moulder imme- 
diately, and fall aſunder of courſe. The hardeſt — if it happen, as it frequently doth, 
to have any Salt intermixed with the Sand of which it conſiſts; upon being expoſed to 
an humid Air, in a ſhort time diſſolves and crumbles all to Pieces: And much more will 
clodded Earth and Clay, which are not near of ſo compact and ſolid a Conſtitution as 
Stone is. „ 
The fame way likewiſe it is, that Lime is ſerviceable in this Affair. The Husbandman 
faith of it, that it does not fatten but only mellow the Ground: By which they mean, that 
it doth not contain any thing in itſelf that is of the ſame Nature with the Vegetable 
Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the Formation of Plants; but meerly ſoftens and re- 
laxes the Earth, and by that means renders it more capable of entring the Seeds and Ve- 
etables ſet in it, in order to their Nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it would have been. The 
| mas agg Lime are well known, and how apt it is to be put into a Ferment and Com- 
motion by Water; nor can ſuch Commotion ever happen when Lime is mixt with Earth, 
however hard and clodded that may be, without opening and looſening of it. 


OBSERVATION IV. The Plant is more or leſs nourifhed and augmented, in proportion as 
the Water in which it ſtands contains a greater or ſinaller Quantity of proper Terreſtrial Matter 
in it. | | „ | 

The Truth of this Propoſition is ſo eminently diſcernable thro' the whole Proceſs of 
theſe Trials, that I think no doubt can be made of ir. The Mint in the Glaſs C was 
much of tlie ſame Bulk and Weight with thoſe in A and B; but the Water in which that 
was, being River-Wuter, which was apparently more ſtored with Terreſtrial Matter than 
the Spring or Rain-H ater, wherein they ſtood, were; it had thriven to almoſt double the 
Bulk that either of them had, and with a leſs Expence of Water too. So, in like manner, 
the Mint in L, in whoſe Water a Quantity of good Garden-Mould had been diſſolved, 
tho' it had the Diſadvantage to be leſs when it was firſt ſet than either of the Mints H or 
I, the Water of which was the very ſame with that in L, but had not any of the Earth 
mixt with it; yet in a ſhort time the Plant not only overtook, but much outſtript thoſe, 
and at the End of the Experiment was very conſiderably bigger and heavier than either 
of them. 3 8 | 

Alfo the Mint in N, tho' it was leſs at firſt than that in M, being ſet in that turbid 
thick feculent Water that remained behind, after that wherein M was ſet was diſtilled off, 
had in the End more than double its original Weight and Bulk, and received above twice 
the additional Encreaſe which that in M had done, which ſtood in the thinner diſtilled 
Water; and, which is as conſiderable, had not drawn off half the Quantity of Water 
which that had. The Reaſon why, in the beginning of this Article, I limit the pro- 
portion of the Augment of the Plant to the Quantity of the proper Terreſtrial Matter in 


the Water, is, becauſe Al, even the Yegetable Matter, to ſay nothing of the Mineral, is 
not proper for the Nouriſhment of every Plant. 
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There may be, and doubtleſs there are; ſome Parts that are much alike in different Spe- 
cies of Plants, and ſo owe their Supply to the ſame common Matter; bur it is plain all 
cannot. And there are other Parts ſo differing, that it is no ways credible that they 
ſhould be formed all out of the ſame Sort of Corpuſcles. So far from it, that there wait 
not good Indications (as we ſhall fee by and by) that every Kind of Vegetable requires a 
peculiar and ſpecific Matter for its Formation and Nouriſhment; yea, each Part of the 
lame Vegetable doth fo, and there are very many and different Ingredients that go to the 

Compoſition of the fame individual Plant. Re 3 
If therefore the Soil, wherein any Vegetable or Seed is planted, contains all or moſt of 
theſe Ingredients, and thoſe in due Quantity, it will grow and thrive there, otherwiſe it 
will not. If there be not as many Sorts of Corpuſcles as are requiſite for the Conſtituti- 
on of the main and eſſential Parts of the Plant, it will not proſper at all. If there be theſe, 
and not ſufficient Plenty, it will ſtarve, and never arrive at its natutal Stature: Or if there 
be any the leſs neceſſary and eſſential Corpuſcles wanting, there will be ſome Failure in 
the Plant. It will be defective in Taſte, in Smell, in Colour, or ſome other way. But 
tho' a Tract of Land may happen not to contain Matter proper for the Conſtitutiofi of 
ſome one particular Kind of Plant, yet it may for ſeveral others, and thoſe much differing 
among themſelves. The Vegetative Particles are commixt and blended in the Earth, with 
all the Diverſity and Variety as well as all the Uncertainty conceivable. I have given 
ſome Intimations of this elſewhere, * and ſhall not repeat them here; but hope in due 
time to put them into a much better Light than zhat they there ſtand in. | 
Ir is not poſſible ro imagine how one uniform homogeneous Matter, having its Prin- 
ciples or organical Parts all of the ſame Subſtance, Conſtitution, Magnitude, Figure and Gra- 
vity, ſhould ever conſtitute Bodies ſo egregiouſly unlike in all thoſe ReſpeCts, as Vegetables 
of different Kinds are, nay even as the different Parts of the lame Vegetable z that one 
ſhould carry a reſinous, another a mil, a third a yellow, a fourth a red Juice in its Veins : 
One afford a fragrant, another an offenſive Smell; one be ſweet to the Taſte, another bitter, 
acid, acerb, auſtere, &c. that one ſhould be #ouriſhing, rnother poiſonous ; one purging, an 
other aſtringent. In brief, that there ſhould be that vaſt Difference in them in their ſeveral 
Conſtitutions, Makes, Properties and Effects, and yet all ariſe from the very fame Sort of 
Matter, would be very ſtrange. And fo note that, by the by, this Argument makes equally 
ſtrong againſt thoſe, who ſuppoſe meer Water the Matter out of which all Bodies are formed. 
The Cataputia in the Glaſs F received but very little Encreaſe, only three Grains and a 
half, all the while it ſtood, tho' 2701 Grains of Water were ſpent upon it. I will not 
ſay the Reaſon was, becauſe that Water did not contain in it Matter fit and proper for 
the Nouriſhment of that peculiar and remarkable Plant. No, it may be the Water was 
not a proper Medium for it to grow in, and we know there are very many Plants that 
| will not thrive in it. Too much of that Liquor in ſome Plants may probably hurry the 
© * Terrettrial Matter thro' their Veſſels too faſt, for them to arreſt and lay hold of it. Be 
that as it will, 'tis moſt certain there are peculiar Soils that ſuit particular Plants. In En- 
5 gland, Cherries are oblerved to ſucceed beſt in Kent, Apples in Herefordſhire; Saffron im | 
9 | Cambridgeſhire; Woad in two or three of our Midland Counties; and Teazles in Somerſet- 
hire. This is an Obſervation that hath held in all Parts, and indeed in all Ages of the 4 
World. The moſt antient Writers of Husbandry took Notice of it, and are not want- 
ing in their Rules for making choice of Soils ſuited to the Nature of each Kind of Ve- 
getable they thought valuable or worth propagating. 26 
Bur, which is a further Proof of what I am here endeavouring to advance, that Soil 
that is once proper and fit for the Production of ſome one Sort of Vegetable, does not 
S ever continue to be ſo. No, in Tract of Time it loſes that Property; but ſooner in ſome 
a Lands, and later in others. This is what All who are converſant in theſe 'Things know 
very well. If M heat, for Example, be ſown upon a Tract of Land that is proper for 3 
that Grain, the firſt Crop will ſucceed very well, and perhaps the ſecond and the third, — 
35 as long as the Ground is in Heart, as the Farmers ſpeak; but in a few Years it will pro- 
== duce no more, if ſow'd with that Corn. Some other Grain indeed it may, as Barley - 
And after ½is hath been ſowed ſo often, that the Land can bring forth no more of the | 
FE ſame, it may afterward yield good Oats; and perhaps Peaſe after them. Ar length it will = 
T become barren; the Vegetative Matter that at firſt it abounded withal being educed forth 
of it by thoſe ſucceſſive Crops, and moſt of it borne off. 
Each Sort of Grain takes forth that peculiar Matter that is proper for its own Nou- 
riſnment. Firſt the heat draws off thoſe Particles that ſuit the Body of that Plant, the 
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them, thoſe that are proper for Barley, a different Grain, remain ſtill behind, till the ſuc- 
ceſſive Crops of that Corn fetch them forth too: And ſo the Oats and Peaſe in their turn 
till in fine all is carried off, and the Earth in great meaſure. drained of that Sort of Mat- 
ter. | Toy = PO he's 

After all which, that very Tract of Land may be brought to produce another Series of 
the ſame Vegetables ; but never till it is ſupplied with a new Fund of Matter of like Sort 
with that it at firſt contained. This Supply is made ſeveral Ways: By the Ground's lying 


Fallow for ſome Time, till the Rain has poured down a freſh Stock upon it; or by the 


Tiller's Care in manuring it. And for further Evidence that this Supply is really of like 
Sort, we need only reflect a while upon thoſe Manures, that are found by conſtant Ex- 
perience beſt to promote Vegetation, and the Fruitfulneſs of the Earth. Theſe are chiefly 


either Parts of Yegetables, or of Animals which indeed either derive their own Nouriſh- 


ment immediately from Vegetable Bodies, or from other Animals that do ſo. In parti- 
cular, the Blood, Urine, and Excrements of Animals, Shavings of Horns and Hoofs ; Hair, 
Fool, Feathers, calcined Shells, Lees of Wine and of Beer; Aſbes of all Sorts of Vegetable 


Bodies, Leaves, Straw, Roots and Stubble, turned into the Earth, by Plowing, or other- 


wiſe to rot, and diſſolve there: Thele, I ſay, are our beſt Manures; and, being Vegetable 
Subſtances, when refunded back again into the Earth, ſerve for the Formation of other 
like Bodies. rs wot | 85 

Not wholly to confine our Thoughts to the Fields; let us look a while into our Gar- 
dens, where we ſhall meet with ſtill further Confirmations of the fame Thing. The Trees, 
Shrubs, and Herbs, cultivated in Theſe, after they have continued in one Station, till they 
have derived thenee the greater Part of the Matter fit for their Augment, will decay and 
degenerate, unleſs either freſh Earth or ſome fit Manure be apply'd unto them. Tis true, 
they may maintain themſelves there for ſome Time, by ſending forth Roots further. and 
further to a great Extent all round to fetch in more remote Proviſion ; but at laſt, all 
will fail, and they muſt either have a freſh Supply brought to them, or they themſelves 


be removed and tranſplanted to ſome Place better furniſhed with Matter for their Sub- 


ſiſtence. And accordingly, Gardeners obſerve that Plants that have ſtood a great while in 
a Place, have longer Roots than uſual; Part of which they cut off when they tranſplant 
them to a freſh Soil, as now not of any further Uſe to them. | 

All theſe Inſtances, to paſs over a great many others that might be alleged, point forth 
a particular Terreſtrial Matter, and not Water, for the Subject to which Plants owe their 
Encreaſe. Were it Water only, there would be no Need of Manures, or of tranſplanting 
them from Place to Place. The Rain falls in all Places alike : In this Field and in that in- 
differently: In one Side of an Orchard or Garden, as well as another: Nor could there 


be any Reaſon why a Tract of Land ſhould yield Wheat one Year, and not the next, ſince 
the Rain, ſhowers down alike in each. 


OBSERVATION V. Vegetables are not formed of Water, but of a certain Terreſtrial 
Matter. . | | 

It hath been ſhewn, that there is a conſiderable Quantity of this Matter contained both 
in Rain, Spring and River Water; that the much greater Part of the fluid Maſs that 
aſcends up into Plants, does not ſettle or abide there, but paſſes thro' the Pores of them, 
and gxhales up into the Atmoſphere: That a great Part of the Terreſtrial Matter mixt 
with the Water paſſes up into the Plant along with it; and that the Plant is more or 
leſs augmented, in Proportion as the Water contains a greater or ſmaller Quantity of that 
Matter. From all which we may very reaſonably infer, that Earth, and not Water, is the 


Matter that conſtitutes Vegetables. The Plant in E drew up into it 2501 Grains of the 


fluid Maſs, and yet had received but three Grains and a half Encreaſe from all that. The 
Mint in L, tho” it had at firſt the Diſadvantage to be much leſs than in I, yet being ſet 
in Water wherein Earth was plentifully mixt, and that in I only in Water without any 
ſuch additional Earth, it had vaſtly out-grown the other, weighing at laſt 145 Grains 
more than that did, and ſo having gained about twice as much as that had. In like man- 
ner, that in K, tho' it was a great deal leſs when put in, than that in I, and alſo was 
impaired and offended by Inſects; yet being planted in Water wherein Earth was diſſolved, 
(whereas the Water wherein I ſtood had none,) it not only overtook, but conſiderably 
ſurpaſſed the other, weighing at leaſt 29 Grains more than that in I; and yet had not 


_ expended ſo much Water as that by above 2400 Grains. The Plant in N, tho” at firſt a 


great deal leſs than that in M; yet being ſer in the foul craſs Water, that was left in the 
Still, after that in which M was ſer, was drawn off, in Concluſion had gained in Way 
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above double what that in the finer and thinner Water had. The Proportion of the Aug= 
ment of that Plant that throve moſt, was ro the fluid Maſs ſpent. upon it as t to 46. In 


others it was but as 1 to 60, 100 and 200. Nay, in the Cataputia it was but as 1 to 714. 


The Mint in B took up 39 Grains of Water a day, one day with another, which was 
much more than the whole Weight of the Plant originally: And yet with all this it gained 


not one fourth of a Grain a day in Weight. Nay, that in H took up 253 Grains a day 


of the Fluid, which was near twice as much of its original Weight, it weighing when 
firſt ſer in the Water but 127 Grains; and after all, the daily Encreaſe of the Plant was no 
more than 235 Grains. „ 


OBSERVATION VI. Spring and Rain Water contain pretty near an equal Charge of Ve- 
etable Matter; River-Watcr more than either of them. | 


The Plants in the Glaſſes A B and C were at firſt of much the fame Size and Weight. 
At the End of the Experiment, the Mint in A had gained 15 Grains out of 2758 Grains 


of Spring-IVater ; that in B 17 Grains and a half out of 3004 Grains of Rain-Warer 3 


but that in C had got 26 Grains out of only 2493 Grains of River-MWater. I do 
not found this Propoſition ſolely upon theſe Trials, having made ſome more, which 1 


do not here relate, that agree well enough with theſe. So that the Proportion here deli- 


vered will hold for the main; but a ftrict and juſt Compariſon is hardly to be expected. 
So far from it, that I make no doubt but the Water that falls in Rain at ſome times, con- 
tains a greater Share of Terreſtrial Matter, than that which falls at others. A more pow- 


erful and intenſe Heat muſt needs hurry up a larger Quantity of that Matter along with 


the humid Vapours, that form Rain, than one more feeble and remiſs ever poſſibly can. 
1 one Spring may flow forth with an higher Charge of this Matter, than that 

of another: This depending partly upon the Quickneſs of the Ebullition of the Water, and 
partly upon the Quantity of that Matter latent in the Strata thro' which the Fluid paſſes, 
and the greater or leſs Laxity of thofe Strata. For the ſame Reaſon the Water of one 
River may abound with it more than that of another. Nay, the ſame River, when much 
agitated and in Commotion, muſt bear up more of it, than when it moves with leſs Ra- 
pidity and Violence. 9 5 | | 

That there is a great Quantity of this Matter in Rivers, and that it contributes vaſtly 
to the ordinary Fertility of the Earth, we have an illuſtrious Inſtance in the Nile, the 
Ganges, and other Rivers, that yearly overflow the neighbouring Plains. Their Banks ſhew 
the faireſt and largeſt Crops of any in the whole World : They are even loaded with the 
Multitude of their Productions: And thoſe who have not ſeen them, will hardly be in- 
duced to believe the mighty Returns thoſe Tracts make in compariſon of Others that 
have not the Benefit of like Inundations. | 


OssERVATTON VII. Vater ſerves only for 4 Pebicle to the Terreſtrial Matter which 


Ferms Vegetables, and doth not itſelf make any Addition unto them. 


Where the proper Terreſtrial Matter is wanting, the Plant is not augmented, tho' never 
ſo much Water aſcend into it. The Cataputia in E took up more Water than the Mint 


in C, and yet had grown but very little, having received only 3 Grains and a half of ad- 


ditional Weight; whereas the Other had received no leſs than 26 Grains. The Mint in 
I was planted in the ſame fort of Water as that in K was, only the latter had Earth diſ- 
ſolved in the Water; and yet that drew off 13140 Grains of the Water, gaining itſelf no 
more than 139 Grain, in Weight; whereas the other took up but 10731 Grains in 
Weight: Confequently that ſpent 2409 Grains more of the Water than this in K did, and 


yet was not ſo much increeſed in Weight as this by 29 Grains. 


The Mint in M ſtood in the very ſame Kind of Water as that in N did; but the 
Water in M having much leſs Terreſtrial Matter in it than that in N had, the Plant bore 


up 8803 Grains of it, gaining itſelf only 41 Grains the while. W hereas that in N drew 


off no more than 4344, and yet was augmented 94 Grains. So that it ſpent 4459 Grains 
of Water more than that did; and yet was not itſelf ſo much increaſed in Weight as 
that was by 73 Grains. This is both a very fair and a very concluſive Inſtance z on which 
account it is that I make oftener uſe of ir. Indeed they are all ſo: And to add any thing 
further on this Head, will not be needful. yy 
"Tis evident therefore, Water is not the Matter that compoſes Vegetable Bodies; it is 
only the Agent that conveys that Matter to them, that introduces and diſtributes it to their 


ſeveral Parts for their Nouriſhment : That Matter is ſluggiſh and unactive, and would lie 


eternally confined to its Beds of Earth, without ever advancing up into Plants, did not 
Water, or ſome like Inſtrument, fetch it forth and ery it unto them. Thar therefore 
there is that plentiful Proviſion and vaſt 3 of it ſupplied to all Parts of the Earth, 
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is a Mark of a natural Providence ſuperintending over the Globe we inhabir, and or- 
daining a due Diſpenſation of that Fluid, without the Miniſtry of which the noble Succeſ- 
ſion X Bodies we behold, Animals, Vegetables and Minerals, would be all at a ſtand. 

But to keep to Plants. Tis manifeſt, Water, as well og this, as upon the other Hypo- 
theſis, is abſolutely neceſſary in the Affair of Vegetation, and it will not ſucceed without 
it; which indeed gave occaſion to the Opinion, that Water itſelf nouriſhed, and was 
changed into Vegetable Bodies: They ſaw tho' theſe were planted in a Soil never fo rich, 
ſo happy, ſo advantageous, nothing came of it, unleſs there was Water too in conſidera- 
ble Quantity. And it muſt be allowed, Vegetables will not come on or proſper where 
that is wanting: But yer what thoſe Gentlemen inferred thence was not, we ſee, well 

rounded. | 
: This Fluid is capacitated for the Office here aſſigned it, ſeveral ways. By the Figure of 
its Parts, which (as appears from many Experiments) is exactly and mathematically Spher;- 
cal, their Surfaces being perfectly polize, and without any the leaſt Inequalities. *Tis evi- 
dent, Corpuſcles of ſuch a Figure are eaſily ſuſceptible of Motion; yea, far above any 
others whatever; and conſequently the moſt capable of moving and conveying other Mat- 
ter that is not ſo active and voluble. Then the Intervals of Bodies of that. Figure are, 
with reſpect to their Bulk, of all other the largeſt, and ſo the moſt fitted to receive and 
entertain foreign Matter in them. Beſides, as the Trials hitherto made, inform us, the 
conſtituent Corpuſcles of Water are each ſingly conſidered abſolutely ſolid, and do not 


| yield to the greateſt external Force. This ſecures their Figure againſt any Alteration z and 


the Intervals of the Corpuſcles muſt be always alike. By the latter it will be ever diſpoſed 


to receive Matter into it; and by the former, when once received, to bear it on along 
with it. | | | 


Water is further capacitated to be a Vehicle to this Matter by the Tenuity and Fine- 
neſs of the Corpuſcles of which it conſiſts. We hardly know any Fluid in all Nature, 


except Fire, whoſe conſtituent Parts are fo exceeding ſubtle and ſmall as thoſe of Water 
are. They will paſs Pores and Interſtices, that neither Air nor any other Fluid will. This 


enables them to enter the fineſt Tubes and Veſſels of Plants, and to introduce the Terre- 
ſtrial Matter, conveying it to all Parts of them; which each, by Means of Organs it is 
endued with to that Purpoſe, intercepts and aſſumes into itſelf ſuch Particles as are ſuitable 
to its own Nature, letting the reſt paſs on thro' the common Ducts. Nay, we have al- 
molt every where mechanical Inſtances of much the ſame Tenor. Tis obvious to eve- 
ry one, how eaſily and ſuddenly Humidity, or the Corpuſcles of Water ſuſtained in the 
Air, pervade and inſinuate themſelves into Cords however tightly twiſted, into Leather, 
Parchment, Vegetable Bodies, Wood, and the like. This it is that firs them for Hygro- 
meters, and to meaſure and determine the different Quantities of Moiſture in the Air, in 
different Places and Seaſons. How freely Water paſſes and carries with it Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, thro* Filters, Colatures, Difiillations, hath been intimated already. 2 


OnsERVvATION VIII. Water is not capable of performing this Office to Plants, unleſs 
aſſiſted by a due Quantity of Heat; and this muſs concur, or Vegetation will not ſucceed. 
The Plants that were ſer in the Glaſſes, Q, R, 8, Sc. in October, and the following 
colder Months, had not near the Quantity of Water ſent up into them, or ſo great an 
additional Encreaſe by much, as thoſe that were ſet in June and July, and the hotter 
Months. Tis plain, Water has no Power of moving itſelf, or riſing to the vaſt Height 
it doth in the more tall and lofty Plants; fo far from this, that it doth not appear from 
any Diſcovery yet made, that even its own Fluidity conſiſts in the inteſtine Motion of its 
Parts; whatever ſome, otherwiſe very learned and knowing Perſons, may have thought. 
There is no need of any thing more for ſolving all the Phænomena of Fluidity, than ſuch a 
Figure and Diſpoſition of the Parts as Water has. Corpulcles of that Make, and. that are 
all abſolutely Spherical, muſt ſtand ſo very tickly and nicely upon each other, as to be ſuſ- 
ceptible of every Impreſſion z and tho' not perpetually in Motion, yet muſt be ever ready 
and liable to be pur into it, by any the ſlighteſt Force imaginable. It is true, the Parts 


of Fire or Heat are not capable of moving themſelves, any more than thoſe of Water 
but they are more ſubtile, light and active than thoſe are, and ſo more eaſily put in Motion. 
In fine, it is evident and Matter .of Fact, that Heat does operate upon and move the Water 


in order to its carrying on the Work of Vegetation; but how it is agitated itfelf, and 
where the Motion firit begins, this is no fit Place to enquire. | 1 3 
That the Concourſe of Heat in this Work is really neceſſary, appears not only from 


the Experiments before us, but from all Nature: From our Fields and Foreſts, our Gar- 


dens and our Orchards. We ſee in Autumn, as the Sun's Power grows gradually leſs = 
| | els, 


big a 


„ 
„ 


than the colder ever do. Even thoſe Plants, which are common to Both, attain to a mu 
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leſs, ſo its Effect on Plants is remitted, and their Vegetation ſlackens by little and little. 


Its Failure is firſt diſcernable in Trees: Theſe are raiſed higheſt above the Earth, and re- 


quire a more intenſe Heat to ee vate the Water charged with their Nouriſhment to the 
Tops and Extremities of them; ſo that for want of freſh Support and Nutriment, they 
ſhed their Leaves, unleſs ſecured by a very firm and hardy Conſtitution indeed, as our 
Ever-Greens are. Next, the Shrubs 2 with theirs, and then the Herbs and lower 
Tribes; the Heat being at length not ſufficient ro ſupply even theſe, tho? fo near the Earth 
the Fund of their Nouriſhment. As the Heat returns the ſucceeding Spring, they all re- 
cruit again, and are furniſhed with freſh Supplies and Verdure. Bur firſt thoſe which are 
loweſt and neareſt the Earth, Herbs, and they that require a leſs Degree of Heat to raiſe 
the Water with its earthy Charge into them: Then the Shrubs and higher Vegetables in 
their turns; and laſtly, the Trees. As the Heat increaſes it grows too powerful, and hur- 
ries the Matter with too great Rapidity thro' the finer and more tender Plants. 'Theſe 
therefore go off and decay; and others that are more hardy and vigorous, and require a 
greater Share of Hear, ſucceed in their Order. By which Mechaniſm, provident Nature 
furniſnes us with a very various and differing Entertainment, and what is beſt ſuited to 
each Seaſon all the Year round. | 


As the Heat of the ſeveral Seaſons affords us a different Face of Things, fo the ſeveral 


diſtant Climates ſnew different Scenes of Nature and Productions of the Earth. The hotter 


Countries yield ordinarily the largeſt and talleſt Trees, and thoſe too in much greater Km 
C 
greater Bulk in the Southern than in the Northen Clime. Nay, there are ſome Regions 
ſo bleak and chill, that they raiſe no Vegetables at all ro any conſiderable Size. This we 
learn from Greenland, from Iſland, and other Places of like cold Site and Condition. In 


_ "theſe no Tree ever appears, and the very Shrubs they afford are few, little and low. 


Thus far this great Philoſopher and ingenious Author, Dr. Woodward; who, in explain- 
ing the Nature of Vegetation, has perhaps ſaid more, at leaſt more to the Purpole, in 
that ſmall Treatiſe, than is to be found in all the voluminous Authors on that Subject, nor 
excepting Mr. Evelyn himſelf. I was willing therefore here to recite his Obſervations and 
Reaſonings, even as they now preſent themielves to the World; hoping yer, ſome time 
or other, that ſuperior Genius will, as his Affairs may ſuffer, oblige the World with ſome 
further Enlargement on the Subject, as the Doctor has been fo good as to make me hope 
he will, in a late Letter to my elf. > 5 5 | | 

In the mean Time, altho' it is a very undeſireable Thing to differ in Sentiment from ſo 
good a Reaſoner and nice Obſerver of Vegetable Nature; yet I know the Doctor's Good- 
neſs will excuſe me, if I am forced to ſay, I cannot altogether give in to ſome Parts of 
the aforegoing Propoſitions, at leaſt as they ſtand there explained. To 


In O-BsERVATION III. where a Reaſon is given why only a great Part of the Ter- 


reſtrial Matter aſcends up into the Plant, and that all of it cannot, becauſe he thinks the 


Mineral Matter not only too groſs and ponderous, but ſcabrous and inflexible; he proceeds 
further on to illuſtrate this, by explaining the Nature of Lime, viz. that it doth not fat- 
ten, but only mellow the Ground; containing nothing in itſelf of the ſame Nature with 
the Vegetable Mould, or affording any Matter fit for the Formation of Plants, but merely 
ſoftens and relaxes the Earth. DE | 
It is indeed the Nature of Lime, when it is firſt ſacked, to open and relax whatever it 
is mixt with; but it is well known, that that ſudden Power of Relaxation is ſoon over, 
and preſently obtains a quite contrary Quality of binding and contracting every thing it is 
mixt with, to itſelf. And indeed, the Art and Practice of the Husbandman is founded 
upon this very Principle and Reaſon, that the mixing Things of the moſt contrary Na- 


_ tures, and which molt cauſe Relaxation, is the Life of Vegetation. Accordingly they ne- 


ver chuſe Lime for Claysz which are the Soils, if any, that want Opening and Relaxation. 
So far from that, that they reckon (at leaſt after a Year or two) it doth more harm than 
good, by ſaddening and making the Soil more untractablo. The Soils, where Lime is juſtly 
and with reaſon eſteemed a proper and ſuitable Manure, are ſandy, gravelly, or other Jight 


mixt and mellow Soils; ſuch as do not want Opening and Relaxation; but, on the contra- 


Ty, want Tenacity, and to be made heavier and more binding. 

For the fame purpoſe alſo are uſed Chalk and Marle, not to looſen, but to ſadden the Soil 
and hold ir together, that the Rain may not fink too ſoon away, nor be too ſoon exhauſted 
by the Heat of the Sun. Accordingly Theſe alſo are by Experience found in a wonderful 
manner to anſwer the Husbandman's Hopes, by a long and continued Enrichment of the 


Soil diſcreetly choſen; even of ſuch Soils as have not wanted Opening and Relaxation, 
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(having been of themſelves rather too light,) but were become fleri] and deſtitute of a pro- 
per nutritive Matter fit for Vegetation. | '» lam | 
_ Theſe Obſervations, founded upon Practice and Ex 
prove ſomething more and other than what the Doctor is co allow to the Power and 
orce of Lime. That Lime is a Manure, and an excellemt ne too, laid on a proper Soil, 
we are both agreed; but we differ as to. the Effects of its Operation. And if the Doctor 
had not too ſtrictly confined himſelf to an Opinion, that nothing but Vegetable Subſtances, 
refunded back again into the Earth, are proper Manures, and ſerve for the Formation of 
other like Bodies, his Doctrine in the main would have ſtood perfectly right; only by al- 
lowing that the Aſhes or Salts of Minerals, or the Minute and Terreſtrial Parts of Mine- 
ral Bodies, are allo a proper Food for Vegetables. | 
This Suppoſition will appear more rational and probable, by what I ſhall ſay in the Se- 
quel of another Obſervation I have to make on what the Doctor hath been pleaſed to ſay 
toward the End of his laſt Propoſition, with reſpect to the Effects of Heat, viz. That thoſe 
Plants which are common to both hot and cold Countries, attain td a much greater Bulk in the 
. Southern than in the Northern Clime. This, I doubt, will be found to be indefenſible, as 
carrying the Virtue and Power of Heat beyond its Strength, and further than Experieuce 
will confirm. We do not find, for Inſtance, that the Oak and Aſb and Elm (Trees com- 
mon to both hot and cold Countries) do obſerve any ſuch Proportion. So far from thar, 
that the Stature and Bulk of an Engiijſþ Oak eſpecially, (ſuch as I have mentioned under 
the Article of Foreſt-Trees) is juſtly ſurpriſing, and not to be paralleled in hotter Countries. 
As far as my Obſervation has gone in this Matter, the Productions of Nature in the Growth 
and Increaſe of Trees are commonly anſwerable, (not to the Heat and Cold of Climates, 
but) to the Situation and Soil wherein they are planted, agreeable to the Nature and Con- 
ſtitution of each reſpective Tree. 15 „„ wo Peg he 

We need not go further for a Proof of this than Scotland or Norway, where the Firs of 
all Kinds are known to proſper to admiration z and accordingly from thence are fetched the 
beft, the moſt, and the largeſt Trees. Firs will grow in Italy and Spain, and there make fine and 
handſome Trees, if the Soil and Situation be ſuited to their Nature; otherwiſe they ſoon 
become dwarfiſn and ſtunted in their Growth, and diſcover many Indications of their Diſ- 
like and ill Health: And even at the beſt, and under the moſt defireable Circumſtances of a 
well-choſen Place, they are far from being able to vye with the Productions of the North, 
either as to the Goodneſs or Largeneſs of the Timber. The Reaſon of all which I take 
to be this; that 2c much Heat in many Caſes is as injurious to Vegetation as too much Cold. 

As to Trees and Plants that bear Fruit, there may be ſome Shew of Reaſon to ſupport 
the Doctors Obſervation z becauſe the Heat of the Sun and Clime is, in the general, fo 
neceſſary for the ripening the beſt Fruits, and bringing them to Perfection: Bur even here 

(if it be rightly conſidered) the Propoſition will not hold as to the Bulk of Trees com- 
mon to both North and South. I cannot call Vines, Peaches, Figs, &c. Plants common to 
both ; for they are of a Southern Original and Extraction, and are nurſed here with Care 
and Art, that we may be rewarded. with their Fruits, which want their native Sun: 
But the Trees and Plants themſelves (tho' Foreigners) do not even diſcover any Want of 
Heat to explain their Productions. However, the Compariſion ought to be made of 
Fruit-Trees that are plainly common to both Climates; ſuch as are Pears, Apples, Plums, &c. 
and theſe are not obſerved to grow bigger in Italy or Spain than in England; but rather 
the contrary, from rhe Reaſon above. 

But to return to the Productions of Nature in Foreſt-Trees. It is almoſt unaccount- 
able how Elms and Aſbes in England, and Firs in Scotland and Norway, will grow; and to 
what a Bulk and Height they will arrive, even on barren Rocks, where their Roots are ob- 
ſerved to extend themſelves, and to find out their difficult Paſſage thro' the narrow Clefts 
and Crevices thereof, to fetch Nouriſhment for their Augment and Support. It cannot 
well be imagined, that here is ordinarily to be found common Terreſtrial Matter ſufficient 

for ſuch large Productions. The opening ſuch Rocks, and following the Meanders and 
Windings of ſuch Roots and Fibres, diſcover little Foundation for ſuch a Suppoſition. I 
can therefore ſee no Reaſon to hinder the Belief, that ſuch Trees fetch their Support and 
derive their Nouriſhment from Mineral Matter; from ſuch Exſudations, Salts, and minute 
3 Lau Minerals, as are proper to be conveyed by the Help of Water thro' the Veſſels 
O nts. ; | : 

I ſhall always be W to be ſet right by any ſuperiour Genius: But by what I have 
obſerved and ſaid above of the Natures of Lime, Marle and Chalk, and have here remarked 
concerning Aſbes, Elms and Firs, growing on barren Rocks; I am inclined to think that 
the Aſhes or minute Parts of ſome Minerals unformed, are equally ſerviceable for Vegeta- 

| tion 
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tion with the minute Parts of Terreſtrial Matter fetched from Vegetables. As to the 


Ob jection, that Mineral Matter is too amen rm and inflexible to be conveyed thro” the 
Veſſels of Plants; that may haf ſome Force with reſpect to the heavier and harder Sorts, 
as Iron, Lead, Copper, & an | to Stone 
pulverized; which need, Ks Te imagined more angular or unfit to enter the Pores of 
Plants, than Terreſtrial Water itſelf. F e a 
Thus far I have thought fit to remark, to clear up a little further the Vegetable Sy- 


& 


ſtem z but yet with great Submiſſion and Reſpe& to Dr. Moodward's ſecond Thoughts. / 


However, in the mean time, I would have it be obſerved here, That the Doctor's main 
Propoſitions and Reaſonings thereupon ſtand yet firm and unſhaken, viz. That a great Part 
of the Terreſtrial Matter mixt with the Water, aſcends up into a Plant as well as the 
Water : That a Plant is more or leſs nouriſhed, in proportion as the Water in which it 
ſtands contains a greater or ſmaller Quantity of Terreſtrial Matter: And therefore, Thar 
Terreſtrial Matter, not Water, is the Subject to which Plants owe their Increaſe : But 
yet, That both Water and Heat are abſolutely neceſſary to pur all in Motion for the pur- 
poſe of Vegetation: And finally, That even Nitre itſelf is no otherwiſe eſſential to Plants, 
but only to looſen and ſeparate the Parts of Earth, fo as to diſpoſe them to be carried in- 
to the Seed or Plant for its Formation and Increſe. . 


But this being a Matter hitherto tenderly touched, talked of by all Writers only in Ge- 


nerals and ambiguous Expreſſions; and wherein I own my ſelf to have ſome Doubts, and 
to be yer not perfectly clear; I was willing to have the Opinion and Philoſophical Rea- 
ſonings of an ingenious and learned Friend, who needs no other Encomium but his own 
Reaſonings. ** 5 

And becauſe he has been ſo good as to ſuffer me to make uſe of his Sentiments, I ſhall 
here lay them before the Reader, as they were Kindly communicated to me in his Letter, 


which came to me after I had ſhewn him the Remarks above; and I think they do not 


need the modeſt Apology he made. 


Dear S1n, | | | 185 mu, | 
6 1 Have read your Obſervations on Dr. Noodward, and am pleaſed to obſerve, that the 
Difference between you in the grand Point, is, like moſt other Diſputes, ' chiefly 
« Herbal. If you mean by Mineral Matter, only Matter contained in the Bowels of the 
% Farth, that never had been Parts of Plants; I readily agree, that vaſt Quantities of ſuch 
ce are mixt in the Earth, and with the groſſeſt Minerals, fit to aſſimulate themſelves with 
“% Vegetables; nay, that perhaps Metals and Stones are not free from them; but when 
« their Fumes are drawn off by Fire, theſe may perhaps be found to contain no ſmall 
“ Quantities. All Marles and Chalks abound with them; and every Thing which the 
Rain can penetrate will be repleted with theſe Particles. But then theſe Particles are as 
e diſtinct in their Nature from Stone, or any Mineral Subſtance, as Gold is from Chryſtal, 
or the two molt oppoſite Things which are lodged in the Earth; and they differ no 
& more from the Parts of Plants, than new Bricks fit for Building do from thoſe which 
© were once united in the Form of an Houſe. Your Argument to prove your Pro- 
“ poſition, from the vaſt Bulk ro which Trees will grow on Rocks and barren Places 
« only; I think makes it evident, that they receive their Nouriſhment not from the Soil 
ce that ſupports them, but from the Yegetable Subſtance with which the Dews and Rains 
are repleted. Thus the “ Sedum arboreſcens will grow to a large Bulk, and flouriſh 
& like a Camelion on the Luxury of the Air; for when tied up in a String, it extends its 
„Roots to ſuck the fattening Moiſture from far, and ſupports it bulky Leaves in Vigour 
& on that thin Diet. So your ＋ Vine, which from the Crevices of a Caſtle- Wall poured 
“ forth yearly a Vintage, gave only what the floating Moiſture, with the Vegetable Ma- 
« terials ſuſpended in it, enriched it with. And I ſhall conſtantly believe this, till ſome 
Experiments ſhew that the ſmall Particles of any Mineral can be drawn from Plants 
Aby a chymical Analyſis, excepting perhaps Sulphur, whoſe Parts are fo thin and volatile, 
3 e they may be carried up, and unite with the Parts of Plants, and be retained in 
ruits. | | 

* If Gold was ſuſpended inviſibly in Aqua regia, and any proper Precipitate in Ramifi- 
cations was extended thro' the Fluid to collect the flying Gold, and gather it again into 
a viſible Maſs, it would repreſent my Sentiments exactly: For you fee, that in this Caſe 


„ 
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* Moſt bulbous rooted Plants will do the ſame, viz, Onions, Tulips, Tuberoſe, &c. 
1 See Clergyman's Recreation. 1 | | by 
H ee Subſtance 


an be of little with reſpe& to Stone, Marle and Chalk 


nothing but Gold would be united with this Kind of Vegetation; ſo nothing but the 
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e Subſtance of the Plant - Materials in the other. But I think this is only a Diſpute about 
« Words 


z What you call Mineral Subſtance, we more intelligibly, and I think more rea- 
« ſonably, —_ is the ſame Sort of Subſtance with the, Plants, lodged with the Mine- 
« rals. „ * 


As to another Point indeed, I differ from you toto chr, Fermentation is not only not 
ce the Life of Vegetables, but it is the ſure unayoidable Death of them. Fermentation is 
c that which will diſunite the Parts, and ſeparate them from each other; and when that 
“ Separation is performed, then indeed they are fit to be put together again: As when 
cc you pull to pieces an old Houſe, the Materials are fit o be employed again; but the 
&« pulling down is not the Life of Architecture. The Heat which Fermentation cauſes 
& indeed, will act and aſſiſt in Vegetation like all other Heat; and if that Heat ſends forth 
& Steams of well diſunited Particles, it will enrich the Earth thro! which it percolates 
« with proper Materials and Food for Plants; but whilſt the Fermentation continues, and 


&« in the Place where it actually is, Plants would be abſolutely deſtroyed by its violent 


e Motion. | 3 
IN 8 the mingling of Contraries as the preſumptive Cauſe of Fermentation. 
What the Cauſe of that ſurpriſing Power is, I am as ignorant as J am what is the Cauſe of 
Gravity or Elaſticity: Neither Friend nor any other ſatisfy me: But that Things being 
merely contrary to each other cauſes not always Fermentation, is moſt evident; and 
that Things which are by no means contrary to each other will ferment, is every day's 
« Experience. This Philoſophical Age therefore will not reliſh the common Expreſſions 
of contrary Things raiſing a Buſlle and Ferment; becauſe theſe give no clear Ideas of any 
efficient Cauſe to the Mind which ſatisfieth. Fermentation is properly the Life ('< I 
may call it ſo) of one of the Three old Principles which the Followers of Ariftotle aid 
went to the Compoſition of all Things; Materia, Forma & Privatio. The Laſt indeed 


is almoſt. wholly owing to it; Bodies not often putting off one Form to aſſume a ſe- 
& cond, but by its Aſſiſtance. 


cc 


mon to all Climates are better always in hot than cod Countries; if it is true, that any 
Plants may be faid to be naturally common to very diftant Climates : And my Reaſon 


Hurry of Juices; which, tho' they can [ive under, they cannot thrive with. But I 
doubt whether all Plants, tho' they will ſupport every Degree of Heat, want not a 
certain one to attain their Perfection: Tho' it muſt be owned that man 
Wheat, &c. are vaſtly plumper and whiter in Southern than Northern Harveits , and the 
Taſte of others (as Onions) more luſcious, and the Size more large. 
« As to your Inſtances, two Things muſt be obſerved : That Firs of Southern Moun- 
tains and the Northern are not Trees of the fame Kind, tho' the ſame Name; the Silver 
and Spruce greatly differing : That the Climates in Heat do not differ ſo much, as in 
Denomination z for eternal Snows cover the Brows of the Alps, where Firs flouriſh to 
a molt gigantick Size, as well as the Hills of Norweigh. . | 
“ To come now to the grand Point, the Nature and Force of Lime. But how ſhall 
we determine this Diſpute, when we do not agree in the Facts? You ſay, that Lime is 
not proper for Clay-Land, according to your Hypotheſis; HYoedward faith, it is not 
proper for Sand and light Soils, according to his Hypotheſis : But Farmers ſhake their 
Heads at you Both, and conſtantly employ it in both Kinds in this very Country; but 
in Devonſbire moſtly in Clay-Soils, Sand and Lime being judged proper Manures for the 
ſame Land. Lime is nothing but Stone burnt in Fire to a very great Degree, thorough- 
“ ly fated with the Flames in which it had fo long lain. Water breaks the Parts of the 
Stone, which hung but tenderly together, and ſuffers the Fire by that means to meet 
and unite. The Activity of the Lime is owing to the actual Fire; and the Parts of the 
Stone act like other hard yet ſpongy Subſtances, as an Abſorbent: It is known to 
tear every Thing to pieces it is mingled with at firſt; but the minute Parts of the 
Lime, when the Fire is ſeparated from them, have ſo ſtrong an Attraction, as to unite 
together again as ſoon as the Moiſture by its own Heat and Time is avaporated, and 
encloſe any Thing that is mingled with it, unlels it is joined in fo large a Quantity as 
to keep the Parts at too great a Diſtance that they cannot join to each other; and b 
that means their uniting with the Materials neareſt them deſtroys the Union which be- 
fore was between the Parts of Clay itſelf, and conſequently crumble it. 
„Thus you ſee, Sir, how poſſible it is, for the ſame Thing to form Mortar, mixt with 
& a little Sand; to crumble Clay, when a little of it is joined to a great Quantity of the 
$ ſticky Soil; and to bind the ſandy Soil, by making an Union between Parts where there 


« was 


& T muſt confeſs, I think you in the right to queſtion that Fact, That Vegetables com- 


& for it is this, That the vaſt Heat may make in ſome ſuch a large Perſpiration and 


Y Plants, as 


9 ru 


« 1 


ce 


ce was none before. When it crambles Clay; i by that means ſuffers the Rain with its 
« Riches to penetrate every Part, and makes way far the tender Fibres to follow after 
« jt, + x e 


« You rightly explain the Benefit ſandy Soil receives from it, by hindering the Wa⸗ 


« ter from running thro* it, without lodging its proper Sediment amongſt it; to ſtiffen 
it to ſupport Plants; and ſuch like good Effects. Beſides theſe Benefits from Lime, 
« many others belong to it. Its Heat may aſſiſt Vegetation in all Kinds of Land great- 


« ]y, Heat may remain enough to actuate Steams, tho! it is lower in Degree than to affect 


« our Senſes. Fire will not leave the Stone Particles, to which it was ſo intimately united, 


ce ixtirely, probably for ever. And if Fire (for Fire is not meerly a Quality common to 


ca 


ce all Subſtances, but a Fluid of its own Kind) is there, its active Virtue will be there 
& al(o. 35 e „ 5 

« As to Marle, the Virtues are as various as its Kinds. Some contains prodigious Quan- 
e tities of Vegetable Matter which it gained from Rain, which Age after Age penetrated 
& it; which immediately on becoming dry would admit no Vegetable to enter and rob it 


« of the Treaſure: Some of it, when conſtantly expoſed to Air and Rain, and crumbled 


6 


8 


amidſt Earth, turns to a ſofter Sand: Some contains oy te Particles mixt with Salts, 
« (as Fullers Earth :) Some contains Fire alſo, as Chalk, for I have known a Beam fixed 
n Chalk burnt to a Coal, as if placed in une: tinguiſhed Cinders. Thus, Sir, you ſee 
« how theſe may, by diſcreet Uſe, be capable of improving moſt amazingly all Kinds of 


„ Soils. I have tired you with this long and haſty Anſwer. But I am fo fatisfied with 
What I have ſaid about Lime, that I am perſwaded a very great Light may be thrown 


% on the Whole of Husbandry from theſe Principles, drawn out at length and explained; 
& for there is nothing but what is moſt agreeable to Experience and true Philoſophy it 
« is clear and ſatisfactory to the Mind, and uſeful in Practice: And Lime thus explained 
„acts in Surgery, in Medicine, and Husbandry, by the ſame Principles. Uſe the Principles 


e in this Letter as you pleaſe; the Letter itſelf is writ in too great a Hurry to be re- 


&« garded by any but one who is willing to pardon all Faults in his 
: e WE TINT Medtionate Friend. 
P. F. “ I can hardly forbear explaining more at large the Nature of Lime; and ſhew 


& you, that irs Compoſition is a fixed Salt, and an abſorbent Earth, and Fire both united 
to and encloſed between the Parts of the other two; and convince you that it is poſſi- 


« ble, nay, that it muſt neceſſarily perform All I have attributed to it; and conſequently 


& ſhew how it becomes ſo excellent a Manure. But it is too long to undertake in ſuch a 
© manner, as to deduce it from the firſt Principles of genuine Philoſophy, without know- 


& ing whether it will be uſeful to you, which alone can make ir acceptable. Only this 
© eaſy Experiment carefully tried would convince the moſt obſtinate. Take yo Pound 


„Weight of ſticky Clay, and mingle with it 8 Pound Weight of powdered Quick- 
“Lime, with a due Quantity of Water to make them incorporate : Beat theſe together 
in a paved Court, expoſed to the Weather; Mortar will not be made by it, but the 


“ Clay will become diſunited, looſe, and crumble, and continue fo, till Rain paſſing thro”. 


it drains away all the Lime. At the fame time, in another Part of the Court, Ws 
the ſame Weight of Lime with the ſame Quantity of /andy looſe Soil, 8 with 50; {tir 
e them together with Water, and you'll find the Sand clot and grow more connected, 


« and become a fii mer Soil by it. And ſuch contrary Phænomena being explained by the 
© ſame Principles, give a great Sanction and Authority to the Principles themſelves. 


Toe ANSWER. ſo the aforegoing LETTER. 

Dear 8 IR, | ht» IND | 

7 OU are extremely good in fo freely communicating your Thoughts to one, who 
always ſets fo high a Value upon them. You have acted the Part of a right Me- 


= 


e diator betwixt Dr. Woodward and my ſelf, in your Explanation of Mineral Matter. 


“ Only I am apt to think (and we can but gueſs) that there are, beſides Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, among the barren Rocks, and amidſt the deep Crevices of bulky Stones, ſome ſuch 
« Exfudations and unformed Mineral Matter, (for that Minerals grow 1 do not in the leaſt 
“ doubt). as unite themſelves to the fibrous Roots of Plants and Trees for. their Support, 
* and otherwiſe unaccountable Magnitude. | | 


When I fay /ometimes, and in ſome Caſes, that Fermentation is the Liſe and Cauſe of 


© Vegetation, and always that it is a great Help to it; it is to be underſtood of a Fermen- 


tation already performed, or of ſuch an one as ſupplies the Defect of natural * 
| | | | ere 
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& cus philoſophical Reaſoning about the Nature and Operations of Lime: Philoſophy is 


“ be recovered, but by a long Courſe of better Husbandry of Sea-Sand and Coal-Aſhes, 
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« There is an immediate Cauſe, a remote Cauſe, an efficient Cauſe, and a Cauſa fine qu 
ce n. And this laſt is the Cauſe I had in my Eye, and is a true one. 
“ ſhall not at preſent (Time will not ſuffer me) fay any thing againſt your ingeni- 


« very pretty; but never to be depended upon, till confirmed, or not contradicted, by Ex- 
“ perience and Facts. The Ambiguity of the Word Clay led* your Farmers to ſmile, and 
« your ſelf to think that Lime was proper Manure for all Clays; whereas there is almoſt 
as much Difference betygixt one Clay and another, as there is betwixt Gravel and Clay. 
“ Some Clays are of that eaſy tractable Nature, that they will of themſelves fall aſunder 
„ (when turned up) with Rain and Weather; and ſuch are much mended with Lime: 
But there are others (and thoſe the moſt frequent) of that ſtiff, four, wet, untractable 
& Nature, that nothing but Sand, Coal, Aſhes, Sc. will ſeparate their Parts, at leaſt that 
« will leave any abiding Effects. LF . on 

« I could ſhew you, even in my own Pariſh here, the melancholly Sight of many Acres 
& of Ground quite ruined and fpoiled by Lime; ſo that with all the laborious Diligence 
c of applying ſeaſonable and ſufficient Quantities of Lime, it would bear no Corn, and 
& now it is laid down, it will hardly bear a Spire of Graſs; inſomuch, that it is not to 


&« Fe. which has begun already to reſtore ſome Parts, and to expel the Poiſon. 
% I have had Thirty Years Experience of theſe Things; and am fo ſure that my Facts 
& are right, that tho' I love Reaſoning ſhould go along with Experience, yet when the 
&« Former is ſeparated from the Latter, I ſhall believe that Lime is bad for ſtiff untractable 
« Clays. What Farmers often call Clays, are either more properly loamy Soils, where the 
&« Clay lieth twelve or fourteen Inches under the Surface, or elſe are inclinable to Marlz 
& or Chalk; both which eaſily fall, and when worn out, are mended with Lime. 
Not but that, by ſuch an Experiment as you mention, even the worſt of Clays, by 
% tampering them with a Quantity of uick Lime, may be opened, and their Parts looſen- 
« ed for the preſent by the active Parts of new Lime; but thoſe active Parts ſoon, too 
& ſoon, become paſſive, and are in Time meer dead Lumps of Earth, cold, heavy, tiff, 
©& and untractable. 
“ And the very ſame Effects muſt be expected from Clay Land, where the Superin- 
& ductions of Lime have been confiderable, and frequently repeated; it will every Year 
% grow worſe and worſe, till even the active Parts of Fire and Salt in the Lime will do 
& it no good, but leave it a ſteril unactive Lump, fit for nothing but to hold Water like 
& a Baſon. When I receive the Favour of your next, poſſibly I may have an Opportu- 
& nity to ſay ſomething further on this Point. In the mean Time, I am, 


Dear $ 1 R, 
| Yours affectionately, 


7. LAURENCE. 


The ANSWER. 


Dear 8 I Ry | | . 
& A S to the Diſpute between us, I ſtill continue of the ſame Opinion: If you mean 
6 by Exſudations of unformed Mineral Matter amongſt Rocks, nothing but that 


& Vegetable Matter which may be brought up thro' the Crevices and Cracks with the 
ce aſcending Steams, which internal Heat ſublimes, I will not deny the Probability: But 
ce then I would not chuſe to expreſs the true Idea by Words, which all philoſophical 
“ People will imagine convey the contrary Opinion; but would call every thing which 
ce is capable to be carried into the Veſſels of Plants by Water to encreaſe their Bulk, Ve- 
&« getable Subſtance, or Salts, meaning by Salts, what the Chymiſts do, every thing eaſily 
& diſſoluble in Water, till it is diſperſed thro? it, and becomes inviſible. And then, whe- 
ce ther theſe were originally lodged in the Interſtices of Rocks, or brought up thither by 
„ Fumes ariſing from the Heat in the Bowels of the Earth; or whether mingled with 
% Loam, Sand, Clay, or any other Subſtance at firſt 3 or by the Corruption of old Ve- 
& getables or Animals, (which by feeding on them are of the ſame Nature,) are returned to 
ce theſe again from whence they were drawn;]it is all one: If there, they will encreaſe the 
% Bulk of the Plants; and without it, the Plants can never thrive, | 


1 


« Az 


» 


4 As to Fermentation, I am glad we ſo far agree, that it is only | neceſſary to prepare 


s the Materials for Vegetation, or ſometimes by its Heat ſupply the Abſenee” of other 
„„ Warmth: And if we agree in the Thing, methinks we ſhould agree in the Expreffions 
F alſo, that 7 may not be led into Miſtakes about ir. The Cauſa fine qud non's are 


64 quite out of Faſhion, and ſeldom come into the Heads of any who are unacquainted with 
c“ School-Philoſophy; and for the Admirers of that Philoſophy; you ſcorn to write. 


Fermentation aſſiſts, perhaps wholly cauſes, Corruption; and conſequently, by ſepa- 


“ rating the Parts, makes them proper to be again ſuſpended in Water; and perco- 


“ late thro' the fine Strainers of the Roots: If the Fermentation hath not produced its 


6 perfect Work, and yet the Maſs is forced by more than common Heat, which relaxes 


& and dilates the ſlender Channels or Tubes of the Vegetables to paſs into them, they 
« flouriſh with a fickly Vigour, loſe their own proper Flavour, and taſte of the very Com- 


& poſts out of which they grew; witneſs the Aſparagus on Hot-Beds, and the Dung which 


6 gives a Taint to all the Plants which are compelled to grow in it. 


Fermentation therefore is highly neceſſary to reduce into the original Particles the old 


ce waſte decaying Vegetables, and to prepare the Materials to be employed a ſecond Time 
é to build up Plants. Fermentation may aſſiſt alſo to break and crumble the Clods of 
& Earth, to let the Rain and Fibres of Plants penetrate them to ſuck up the fattening 


« Moiſture. 


„ I again confeſs, that I am ignorant of the Cauſe of this great Power, whoſe Effects 
& are aſtoniſhing, as much as I am of Elaſticity or Attraction; tho' perhaps it is nothing 


&« but a Modification of thoſe Two conjoined, acting on and exciting the Fluid of Fire, 
& which pervades and is contain'd in every Maſs. Friend and his Followers are unſatisfa- 


“ ctorily ingenious in their Attempts to deduce it from thoſe two Principles, without 


& raking in this Fluid. The Attraction of the ſmall Particles is the Cauſe of Coheſion ; 


& this Fluid of Diſſolution, when it is ſo moved that irs Expanſion overcomes the Power 
c“ of the other. 5 | 


„ Now for Lime, where 1 nil think I am right, and can account for every FaCt you 


ce mention from my. Principles, I have ſince talk'd with moſt notable Farmers, who con- 


ec firm what you obſerve, and yet agree with me. No Clay (ſay they) is fo ſtiff and 
« ſour, but it will grow tender and mellow by Lime; but after three or four Years, 
the Tenderneſs will go off; and if you lay it down with the Lime, it will be harder 


« than ever, and nothing will grow on it. This is the very Thing I ſhould expe&: 
Lime by joining its fixt Mineral Salts with Particles of the Clay, diſunites them from 

& each other, and gives leave for Rain to mix with it, and diſſolve and ſuſpend all the Ve- 
„ getable Matter which was impriſoned in its Bowels: But by Time, the Rains carry ing 


« away the Parts of Lime, which had thus ſeparated the Clay, the Parts of Clay more 
c“ ſtrongly unite, by having all the Mixture of Loam and Vegetable Subſtance robb'd from 
ce it, and thus becomes harder and ſtiffer than before, and nothing can penetrate its Parts, or 
ce if it could, a ſingle Blade of Graſs muſt be ſtarved there. Eo” 

“ But if while the Lime had thus broken the Union of the Parts of the Clay, Sand 
& and Coal-Aſhes and Parts of old Bricks or Manure, as Rags, ( which acts the two Parts 


% in Improvements, or any Vegetable Subſtance, was mingled to keep it hollow and en- 


& rich it, then the Rain and Dew would have continually brought new Treaſures to it, 


© and made it excellent Soil. Thus then in ſtiff Clay, a proper Mixture of Lime, at firſt 
„breaking up, will be highly beneficial; but it will ruin the Land, if laid down again 
« without ſome other Aid and Aſſiſtance. This Philoſophy teacheth, and Experience con- 


© firms. Lime allo affiſts in diſſolving Dung and Vegetable Subſtances the ſooner z ſo Un- 


&« dertakers mingle it in large Quantities in Coffins to deſtroy and rot the Bodies. So far 
for Husbandry. I offer theſe Thoughts to your Conſideration, becauſe I defire that your 
Work ſhould give no Offence to the Philoſophical Gentlemen, who will expect from 
& you not Fact only, but the Reaſons of the Facts, in a clear intelligible Manner, ſupport- 
ed by the beſt and unconteſtable Principles of the beſt and genuine Philoſophy. People 


will expect the acute Philoſopher, as well as the experienced Husbandman, from one 
* of your Character. I add no further, but an Aſſurance that I am e | 


Tour x moſt Affectionate, & c. 
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Dear 8 1 n, WF 


„ F Think moſt of our ſeeming Differences are adjuſted, except about the Powers and 


Effects of Lime; in which I cannot be clear, but by adhering to what I firſt laid 


ct down as a Maxim ſupported by Experience, and no way contrary to Reaſon or true 


cc Philoſophy, That Lime tho it be good for light Soils, is bad for binding Clays z becauſe 


( tho? Quick Lime hath by its Fire and Salis the Power of Relaxation, yet foraſmuch as 


& ir ſoon obtains (agreeably to your own Principles) a quite contrary Quality of binding 
and contracting every thing it is mixt with to itſelf, till by repeated Superinductions the 
“ Soil becomes fit for neither Tillage nor Paſture, it muſt be look'd upon by the Hus- 
& bandman as Poiſon to his Clays. And there is this demonſtrative Reaſon to be given, 
cc that it is Poiſon there, or (which is the ſame Thing) leaves poiſonous Effects; becauſe 
& Land thus ſpoilt by Lime, can neither be recovered, nor made to anſwer in Tillage, by con- 
* tinuing it even in the greateſt Plenty; which plainly ſhews, that there are ſuch ſtiff, cold 
« untractable Soils, which the Power of Lime can neither mend nor cure. | 
« After all, perhaps there is not a great deal of Difference between us. You own that 
& Clays ſhould be open'd and mended, with Sand, Coal-Aſhes, Rags, &c. before they are 
& laid down from Lime, to prevent and remedy its contracting Qualities and binding Effects: 


E. [fay, the beſt way is to keep the Diſeaſe far off, that there may be no Occaſion for a 


& Cure, which cannot be perfected but by a long and tedious Courſe of Phyſick, and to 
keep to ſuch wholſome Diet and proper Manures as want none. i= | 

„However, what I have learnt from your inſtructive Obſervations and philoſophical 
c“ Reaſonings, is to me a Treaſure, which I ſhall always value; and will at the ſame Time 
& make me proud that I have differed from you, and yet have differed fo little, I am 


Your moſt affeftionate Friend and Servant, Du, 
: FJ. LAURENCE. 
Becavuss I am unwilling the Publick ſhould be deprived of any of my Friend's cu- 
rious Reaſonings and Philoſophy, and becauſe he was willing to explain himſelf further on 
the Head of Lime, Gc. what follows in another Letter may not be unacceptable to the in- 


quilitive Reader. 


5 Dear 8 IR, 5 2 | | 
Am perſuaded, with you, that if a ſtiff Clay was lain down with Lime, it would 
« bear nothing; and that the more Lime was afterwards added, the harder and bar- 


rener it would grow. Light Soils therefore ſhould be laid down with Lime; fi Ones 


& taken up with it. | | | 

Lime crumbles the One and binds the Other, by the fame Quality and Power of its 
Parts; that is, by the attractive Virtue of its fixt Salts, and the active Power of its afuas 
“ Fire. Salts are hard Bodies endued with much Surface; which Surfaces coming into 
Contact with one another unite, (for Attraction is in Proportion to the Points in Contact) 
& or diſunite, as any other Body mingled with it can hinder the Contact, or join with 
« them, by offering more Parts to contact. Water inſinuates itſelf into its Pores, and by 
that means — and is attracted by Salts, and they are diſſolved, i. e. diſperſed and 
& ſuſpended in every Part of the Water, and ſo kept aſunder out of the Sphere of their 
& attractive Powers: But if the greateſt Part of the Water is evaporated, then the Parts 
& of Salt come nearer. to each other, and within the Reach of their mutual Power, they 
& ſhoot into Chryſtals, i. e. unite: their Parts into Maſſes, till they become viſible. Analo- 
© gous to this, Mortar is made by Lime; that is, all the Fire contained within the Stone, 
, and not united to. its fixt Salts, (which Union makes thoſe Salts fo remarkably cauſtick ) 
& is ſuffered to go out, by the Salt's being diſſolved by the Water; but the Water which 
ce at firſt diſſolved the Salts, in the Stone being evaporated by the Fire which was thus 
c“ emitted, they run into Contact and unite z and unite alſo between themſelves the Sand, 
& and other Materials mixt with it. | Te 5 

« But had thoſe Materials been in Quantity ſufficient to keep the Parts of thoſe Salts at 
& a diſtance from each other beyond the reach of their attractive Virtue, which is of a 
<« very ſmall Extent, they could never form a Mortar, and then only would attract the 
Parts of Matter which ſurrounded them: By which, if theſe were before _— 

3 my 
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« they would be clotted and become firmer; but if before they were ſtrongly united be- 

« tween themſelves, they would be crumbled, the Attraction to the Parts of Lime over- 
« coming the Attraction of the Parts between themſelves, juſt after the ſame manner as 
ce Salt is diſſolved in Water; but if the Water is evaporated, the Salts ſhoot again, i. e. 

« reunite. So when Clay is tendered, if that which kept the Parts of the Lime at diſtance, 

« js by Rain and Vegetation drained away, it anſwers to Evaporation in the other Caſe, 

« and it binds unconquerably hard. 5 e e 
„ do not chuſe to ule the Terms, Poiſon, Ec. becauſe they convey Ideas of an Effect, 

« and not of a Cauſe; which will be demanded from you. I do confeſs, that your Ob- 

C jection and Obſervations on what I have offered, appear to me a great Evidence that I 
„explain this right; becauſe every Caſe you tate is ſolvable by thoſe fimple and uniform 
« Principles. And I believe no Fact can be offered, but may be made intelligible by thi 
| P 5 y 8 V this 
« Method of Reaſoning : And if a Farmer well underſtands this, he can never be at a 

„ Loſs to know when to uſe Lime or to forbear, or what Manure is beſt for every kind 
& of Land: Too looſe Soils muſt be hardened ; too ſtiff muſt be tendered; both enriched. 
« Lime and Clay, added to the ſandy Fields, will give them a Firmneſs; Lime at firſt 
« breaking up uſed with Clay, and the continual Quantities of Sand, or Things analogous 
& to it, as Coal-Aſhes, c. added in a plentiful manner, will ſubdue the other; but both 

“ can only be enriched by Air, Rain, aſcending Steams from below, or the Parts of Ve- 
& getables, or Animals, (which have fed on them, or on what feeds on them) the Parts 
«© of theſe are broken into their original Particles by Fermentation, and ſo fitted to re- 
ec aſcend into the ſmall Tubes of Plants and unite with them. | MELON 

«© This Aſcent is cauſed by the Hear of the Sun expanding the Air lodged with the 
& Earth, and Moiſture, which carries up with it little Films of Water, which roll them- 
c {elves round a Particle of Air, and form by that means a minute Bubble. All Steams 
& are minute Bubbles, as I could produce many Experiments to prove. With this Water 
c is united Vegetable Matter, and is ſublimed with it in the Bubble. | 
A ſecond Cauſe of this Aſcent is internal Heat, which alſo rarifies the Air mingled 
& in Earth, and carries up in like manner Films of Vegetable Moiſture. A third Caule is 
& that which makes Fluids aſcend between Glaſs Planes and form an Hyperbola, and in a 
« Series of Glaſs Tubes. The Law of Aſcent is, it mounts higheſt in the ſmalleſt Pipes; 
« but no Tubes are ſmaller than thoſe of Plants, therefore the Fluids would get up ſome 
« way by this Principle alone; the other two aſſiſt and compleat it. From this Principle 
« it muſt follow, that Plants which have the largeſt Veſſels will be the loweſt; which is 
« confirm'd by Experience; the loftieſt Trees conſiſting of firmeſt Timber, whilſt creeping. 
& Plants, are ſoft and ſucculent. 105 „ 

„ When I began this Letter I reſolved to have filled it with ſome Thoughts about 
« Air; but other Things came in the way, which I thought not improper to ſend to 
« you, becauſe poſſibly not leſs neceſſary to clear up what I had ſaid before. | 

% That Hint I have added about Air, is a very ſmall part of what that Fluid performs 
« in Vegetation; but I could not explain the Aſcent of the Juices, without anticipating 

“ ſo far what I have to ſay, and ſhall ſend ro you. That Water is fitted to form itſelf 
ce into Bubbles, is evident from its frothing on Agitation, and its boiling up when in an 
“ Air-Pump. But this Experiment proves clearly, that there is a conſiderable Tenacity be- 
« tween its Parts; becauſe a fine Needle placed Horizontally on cold Water, ſwims 
& which would not be, if the Tenacity did not overcome the different ſpecific Gravity. 
„No Art can make it ſwim on boiling Water, becauſe that violent Heat by its Motion 
4 deſtroys a great part of the Tenacity, and then Gravity acts uninterrupted z but that 
© there is ſtill ſome Tenacity between Parts of boiling Water is evident, becauſe the 

„ Steanis which aſcend, beheld in a darkened Chamber, into which a Sun-beam is admit- 
© ted through a very ſmall Foramen, by this Beam appear nothing but minute Bladders of 
Water, containing highly rarified Air. I'll ſoon offer ſome Hints about Water to your 

“ Conſideration; which either uſe or deſtroy as you pleaſe. I am, 1250 RT 


Dear SIR, 


Your Aﬀettionate, &c. 


p THrar I may not be thought tireſome on the Subject of Lime, whilſt I am treating 
about the Nature and Properties of Water; I ſhall only ſum up the whole, as follows. 
Thar Lime is an excellent Manure, rightly and diſcreetly apply'd, Dr. Woodward, my Friend, 
and my ſelf, are all agreed; but 1 am ſtill fo unfortunate as 4 little to differ tone two 
. N | rmer, 


1 


former, as to its operative Effects, and the Manner of applying it. Thoſe two. learned 
Gentlemen think Lime doth not fatten, but only mellows the Ground, affording no Matter 
fit for the Formation of Plants, but meerly /oftens and relaxes the Earth; but bebauſe I 
have found by long Experience, that from its heavy, ſaddening and binding Quality have 


been drawn forth the greateſt Riches on light and mixt Soils, I ſaw nothing contrary to 
Reaſon and true Philoſophy, but that the Duſt and moſt minute Parts of Lime (which is a 


calcined Mineral and full of Salts) might themſelves by the help of Water, be carried up 
into the Veſſels of Plants for their Augment and Encreale. 


Poor light Land is certainly made fatter by Lime; and rich cold Clays do not need it, 


eſpecially at firſt breaking up, whilſt the Sward is left uncorrupted, and the Roots and 


Fibres of the Graſs keep it ſufficiently porous and hollow, to receive the fattening Dews 


of the Air; and yet if Lime is afterwards repeated here, it is by all agreed, and found fo 
by long Experience, to do more harm than good. „ | 

 Agreeable to this Philoſophy and Reafoning it is, that the Farmer ſometimes lays his 
Lime upon light ſpongy Soils, (where Furze or Broom have grown, and much worn our 


the Ground) even at firſt breaking up; but then it is not with a View to open and relax 


it, (for that it doth not want) but to 2 and enrich it, as well as to ſadden and bind it; 
and to give it ſuch a proper Tenacity, that moiſtening Dews and Rains may not ſink too 


ſoon away, nor be too ſoon exhauſted by the Heat of the Sun. 1 

Reaſon and Philoſophy are great Helps to the clearing up the Truth: But abſtracted 
from Experience, under the Semblance of Truth, they often lead us into Errors and Miſ- 
takes. And poſlible it is, that my own adhering to ſeeming Reaſons, and miſapplying Ex- 
perience to them, may be the Cauſe that I am not yet convinced of the Juſtneſs of the 


Concluſions drawn by thoſe learned Gentlemen above. 


/ Incloſures. 


1 N Northampton and Staffordſbire, and in ſeveral other Inland Counties, there is great 


Difference between the Common Fields and Incloſures This laſt has ſeven, eight or ten 


Years Crops ſucceſſively, when the other has them but two Years in three. This 

employs, beſides the extraordinary Tillage, a great Labour, both of Man and Horſe, to 
manure it; and the Product is more than twenty Buſhels to the Acre; and at the End of 
its Ploughing, when it is laid to gain freſh Heart, it yields good Graſs, and no Time at 
all is loſt. And I am told by a Gentleman in Lancaſhire, that there they Marle their In- 
cloſures, then Plough twelve Years together; then Marle, and Plough for twelve Years 
more; and fo ad infinitum. For it muſt be granted to be a true Maxim, That the Ground 
is never weary of doing Good, if well fed, and well worked. So that I cannot bur admire, 
the People of England ſhould be fo backward to Incloſé; which would be worth more to 
us, than the Mines of the Indies to the King of Spain. Incloſure encreaſes the Rent of 


Land ſometimes Ten- fold 3 and yet it is believed, that almoſt one Half Part of the King- 


dom are Commons : But to be ſure, a Third of all the Kingdom is what we call Common- 
Fields; and if fo, then the raiſing the Rent of theſe will vaſtly enrich hl Kingdom, though 
we abate Eight of the Ten- fold. . 

England has been allowed to contain Nine and Twenty Millions of Acres; but it is rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed, that there are about Forty Millions. If fo much; then about Thirteen 
Millions of Land will have its Price doubled, at leaſt: And ſuppoſe it now but a Crown 


the Acre, one with the other, it will improve yearly above Three Millions of Pounds : 


Sterling; almoſt enough to pay our Taxes, and ſometimes more. 


0 


Some People have urged, that the Improving of ſome Ground would depreciate the Price 
of others; and ſo the whole be no ways benefired. But this has been rightly anſwered, 
that Improvement will encreaſe more in Quantity; the Conſequence of which will be, 
that either more will be exported in Kind, or it will farther Improvements, or feed more 
People, or be thrown away; but who ever did ſo with their Hay, Corn or Cattle? 
If fome ſhould urge, that the Product will be Graſs, but no Corn for the Poor; the 
contrary is notorious in all incloſed Counties: For we fee ploughed Land in Incloſures 
almoſt every where. But if Paſture ſhould be thereby increaſed, will not the Wool and 


Skins 


C 
. 
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Skins, produced by an Acre of Paſture, make greater Employment for the Poor, than the 


Tillage of ſuch an Acre can do? I think the Anſwer is plain, they will: And yet there 
will be an Overplus of Corn for the Poor too. | 
In ſhort, there can be no Argument uſed againſt Incloſures, but what, if it proves any 
thing, will prove too much, viz. 'That if the Land is made better, the Inhabitants will 
be made worſe; or that Riches will be made a Burden. The Abfurdity whereof is eaſily 
ſeen in this Light, tho' not perhaps in the other. Without all queſtion, Improvements, of 
what Kind ſoever, make Riches and Plenty: And Plenty calls together Inhabitants and Peo- 
le to conſume it: And even the Overplus is demanded in a Foreign Trade; which natu- 
rally tends to maintain the Grandeur and Magnificence of ſome, and the Luxury and In- 
temperance of Others. - 5 ny | a 
However, the Abuſe of Wealth is no Argument againſt an Honeſt Induſtry in getting it. 
And it is certainly a Bleſſing to him that knows how to make a wiſe uſe of it, i. e. To be 
a Father to the Fatherleſs, a Husband to the Widow; To be Eyes to the Blind, and Feet to the 
Lame. To have a Power of Improvement, and not to improve, is to have a Talent laid 
by or hid in a Napkin z which is an Indolence and Slothfulneſs always accounted Crimi- 
nal. 17275 1 | Lads 1 5 
But becauſe what I have hitherto ſaid may be thought too general, to make any great 
Impreſſion upon thoſe who are not yet convinced that Incigſures are a general Advantage 
both to Poor and Rich; it may be obſerved, that the Waſtes and Open Fields draw to 
them the Poor and Neceſſitous, only for the Advantage of Pilfering and Stealing; who, 
when an ITncloſure is once reſolved on, will be employ'd for many Years in planting and 
preſerving the Hedges; and afterwards will be ſet to work, both in the Tillage and Pa- 
ſture, wherein they may get an honeſt Livelihood. And as to the Proprietors, their Ad- 
vantage in Jncloſures is undeniable; if there were nothing elſe in it, but that it lays a 
Foundation for Induſtry, and gives a Man Security in the quiet Poſſeſſion of his Labour 
and Care, which he is never ſure of in the Waſtes and Open Fields. But indeed, the Ob- 


ſervation of only theſe two Things; the great Quantities of Ground that have been of 


late incloſed and are daily incloſing, and the Increaſe of Rent that is every where made 
by thoſe who do incloſe ; ſufficiently demonſtrate the Benefit and Uſe of Incloſures. 

This Improvement has been moſt neglected in the Nerth of England; tho' it is now 
ſufficiently plain they begin to grow witer. And as to the Biſhoprick of Durham, which 
is by much the richeſt Part of the North, it is remarkable, that Nine Parts in Ten are 
already incloſed, and conſequently improved in their Value and Rents to a degree almoſt 
incredible. Accordingly, the more Northern Parts are following their Example. For tho” 
the North is come lateſt into this good Husbandry, yet if we conſider it well, it receives 


the greateſt Advantage thereby. A good tall Hedge-Row preſerves the Ground warm, 


and defends it from the violent and nipping Winds, that generally deſtroy and pinch much 
of the Corn, Pulſe, Graſs, or whatever grows in the open Fields or Champion Grounds z 
preſerving it alſo from thoſe drying and ſcorching Winds, ſo frequent in the Spring; and 
encouraging that Fertility and Richneſs, which the Land is either naturally ſubject to, or 
that is added by the diligent Care and Expence of the Farmer. Moreover, it is a 
means to furniſh the Husbandman with a greater Burden of Corn and Pulſe ; and when 
it is laid down to Graſs, yields much more than the open Field. The Hedges alſo being 
well planted with Trees, afford Shadow and Shelter for the Cattle, both in Summer and 
Winter; which elſe would deſtroy more with their Feet, than they would eat with their 
Mouths; preſenting at the ſame time the Husbandman Neceſſaries for the Maintenance 
of his Fire, his Plough, and his Cart. - | | 3 

Beſides: If the Trees in the Hedge-Rows be diſcreetly choſen and rightly planted, there 
may be a Supply of Miſt for Swine and Fruit for Cyder. So plain is it that Incloſure is 
the greateſt Encouragement to good Husbandry, and a Remedy for Beggary, the Poor being 
employed by the continual Labour that is beſtowed thereon z which is doubly repaid, as 
I have obſerved, by the fruitful Crop it annually yields. | 

Neither indeed are Incloſures ſubject to ſeveral grand Inconveniencies that attend the Com- 
mon Field; which, being generally ſowed with Corn, are ſubject to be ſpoiled by Cattle, 
that ſtray out of the Commons and Highways adjacent to them. The Tenants alſo or 
Owners of the ſeveral Portions are ſtrictly bound, whatever other Buſineſs they have up- 
on their Hands, to keep exact Time, as well in ſowing as in reaping, if they would ſecure 
the Fruits of their Labour to themſelves. RO | 
Moreover z the Differences of the Profits are plainly to be diſcerned by the Severals or 
incloſed Parcels of Land that have formerly been taken our of the Common- Field, en 
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how much they excel the other in every Reſpect, tho? of the ſame Soil, and only an Hedge 
between, and what a yearly Value they bear above them. A, 

It is further obſervable of moſt Sorts of Lands, that by how much the ſmaller the In- 
cloſure is, the greater yearly Value it bears, and the better Burden of Corn and Graſs; and, 
on the contrary, the larger the Fields or Incloſures are, the more they reſemble the Com- 
mon Fields or Plains, and conſ&quently are moſt ſubject to the like Inconveniencies: Inſo- 
much, that generally ſpeaking it is found that a Farm, divided into many Severals or Inclo- 

' ſures, yields a greater Rent than if the ſame were but in few: 'Tho' at the ſame time it 
ſhould be obſerved with Caution, that too many tall gs eſpecially if interſperſed with 
Trees in rich watered Meadows, do harm to the Soil ſour the Graſs z which yet may 
be much prevented by taking off all projecting Branches. „ 
Having thus far cleared the way, by removing Objections againſt Incloſures, and ſhew- 
ing their general Benefit to every induſtrious Improver; the next Thing we have to do, 
is to lay | a ſome general Directions for the performing that Undertaking in ſuch a man- 
ner, as may beſt and ſeu anſwer the End and the Deſign of it. | 
Every one knows, that as ſoon as an Incloſure is agreed upon, each one's Portion and 
Share muſt be divided and aſcertained to him, by throwing up Ditches in their proper 
Places and Boundaries. But as there have been great Errors and Miſtakes committed in 
this important Work, it will be neceſſary to be a little particular herein. He that plants 
either Hedges or Trees, plants for his Life and Pofterity : And an Error in the Beginning 
of ſuch a Work, is very undeſireable; becauſe tho! it ny and will end in Repentance, yet 
the Maſtake here, ordinarily ſpeaking, cannot eaſily be rectified afterward : The beſt ay 
is to be wiſe in Time, and to take Advice beforehand. 5 

A provident Perſon therefore, who foreſees (as commonly it may be foreſeen) that a 
large Demand will be made of ſuch proper Sets as may ſerve for a laſting Security againſt 
all Treſpaſſes and Encroachments, naturally thinks how to do this in the cheapeſt, as well as 
the beſt Manner. For which Purpoſe, a large Quantity of Hawes ſhould be got together 
before Winter: And becauſe (whatever ignorant People may ſay) they will ſep, not ſhoot, 

the firſt Year; it is the moſt adviſeable way, to prevent a Year's Weeding, to bury them in 
a Hole in the Ground all in one Heap; and at Michaclmas or Martlemas following, ſow 
them in ſuch a convenient Place or Nurſery, where they may ſtand four or five Years care- 
fully cleaned from Weeds. Here will be a conſtant Seminary for all Demands, and art all 

Times. Moreover, Owxick-Sets, thus raiſed, are much to be preferred to thoſe which are 
gathered out of the Woods, and from the Bottom of Hedge-Rows, as having ftraiter 
clearer Stems, and better Roots. 3 

It is very deſireable, if poſſible, to have theſe Quicl- Sets when they are as thick as one's 
little Finger; for beſides, that it is plain from Experience that they will ſnoot much 
ſtronger, and conſequently make a Fence much ſooner, than the ſmall ſort commonly 
made uſe of; ſo alſo a leſs Number will ſerve the Turn. 5 

The induſtrious Iacloſer then being furniſhed at hand, and with his own convenient 
Number of Quick-Sets; I adviſe by all Means, if poſſible, to begin his Plantation in 
October, and ſo continue it, when Froſts will permit, till the latter End of February; fill 
remembering, that thoſe which are planted in Autumn will much out-ſtrip thoſe planted 
in the Spring, eſpecially if a dry Summer ſucceed. | 

I bere are ſeveral Methods uſed in ſeveral Countries for making Ouick-/et Hedges; but af- 
ter long Obſervation and Experience, the Manner and Method I moſt approve of, is as 
followeth : Mark a ſtrait Dutch out four Foot bread ; and on that Side you intend to 
make your Bank, (which ſhould, if poſſible, be to the North,) lay the Turf with the 
Graſs- ſide downward even with the Edge of the Ditch ; upon which lay ſome of your beſt 
Mould to bed the Quick in: Thus 1 your Sets about eight Inches aſunder, with their 

Heads cut off, and lying in a Poſture betwixt horizontal and perpendicular inclining; only 
remembering the Convenience of future Shade, Maſt or Fruit, now is the Time to put in 
at about thirty Foot aſunder either a young Oak or Aſp or Crab to be grafted. | 
When the firſt Row of Quicks is thus diſcreetly laid at their 3 cover it 
over with good Mould about three Inches, and lay a Turf upon it, as before, and on that 
plant a ſecond Row of Sets in the Method as above, pointing to the intermediate Spaces 
of the lowermoſt Row, the Heads of the Sets extending themſelves only an Inch beyond 
the Turf on which they lie: Cover theſe alſo with the beſt Mould, as you did the former, 
and top the Bank with the bottom of the Ditch. But remember not to load the Quick 
with too great a Weight of Earth, (not above ſix Inches; ) and what is more throw on 

the Backſide, on which is to be ſet the dry or dead Hedge to defend the hole. Both 


Sides 
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Sides of the Ditch are to be made /oping, till the Bottom is reduced to ſeven or eight 
Inches. Sometimes the Graſs on the Edge of the Turf is apt to grow and to annoy the 

nick; therefore it may be convenient to take off an Inch of its outermoſt Edge, with a 
Nnife or other ſharp Inſtrument, after it is laid. And having faid thus much about plants 

ing the Quicts, I think I need not fay any thing about a Method of ſetting the Dead - 
Hedge, Which oo Country is ſo well acquainted with; every one knowing that it 
muſt or ſhould be ſuch as will effectually defend the tender Shoots of the Quick from 
Cattle. 


can by no means approve of; and it appears to be not right for common Practibe, for theſe 
following Reaſons. | 


1. Becauſe in caſe of a Failure in the Sets, (as ſome there will always be) eſpecially if 


two or three happen to fail together, there muſt of neceſſity be a Cap; which is very 
undeſireable in a Hedge that is to keep out Cattle of all forts. For altho' indeed a Gap = 


may be greatly helped and mended afterwards, either by planting other Sets in the Place 
of the dead ones, or by plaſuing or laying horizontally the neig! bouring Sets at three or 
four Years old; yet neither theſe ˖ 

ly loſing Time, and not always anſwering Expectation. = on: ob Peta : 
2. Becauſe ſingle Rows, at the beſt, are much more liable to become thin and bare at 
the Bottom in Proceſs of Time, and as they grow old: Inſomuch as then Hogs will ea- 
ſily be able to penetrate them, tho” at the fame time the Hedges look fair and flouriſhing 
at the Top. 3 


. Becauſe they want the Advantages for their Preſervation, and to compleat their Good- 


neſs, which the preſent recommended Practice of the South Country of planting two 
Rows on a ſloping Bank have, viz. That after three or four Years growth, by cutting 


down one Row after another, they preſerve each other without a new Fence z which by 


this means ſoon becomes an impenetrable Hedge. 


- It may perhaps be wondered, that I have mentioned and recommended only the Haw or 
White-Thorn as proper for Hedges and Fences. But as That is undoubtedly the beſt of all 
Others, almoſt in every Soil and Climate, Nature having furniſhed it with ſuch ſtrong Ar- 
mory and many Inſtruments of Defence, I cannot ſee Reaſon to leave a known good One 
for Others of more uncertain Value, or leſs eſteemed ; ſuch as Crabs or Elm, c. 


The ' Holly indeed offers itſelf to our Choice with the beſt Reputation of moſt others, 


retaining its Leaves all the Winter, as a better Defence againſt the cold Winds; which 
being armed alſo with deſperate Prickles, is a great Security againſt foreign Invaders. But 


as this is not ordinarily to be had in any great Quantities out of the Nurſeries, (for The Kew” 


out of the Woods are worth little) and being known alſo to be of a ſlow Growth, ex 
cept in ſome particular Soils and Places, it hath been generally negle&ed, perhaps too 
much, (for it reſiſts the coldeſt Winds and ſharpeſt Seaſons) for the common Uſe of In- 
cloſures. The Ilex indeed in the South of England would be preferable to all other. Plants; 
as growing quicker and higher than other Plants, and continuing green all Winter. 

The Black-Thorn, which as ſome late Writers have been ſo weak to recommend, is plainly 
intolerable, and is to be avoided as a Nuiſance and Peſt to every Incloſure; like Superfti- 
tion in Religion, or moſt noxious Weeds in a Garden, eaſy to be brought in, but hard to 
be got out; ſhooting up from every Fibre of its Roots, and ſpreading itſelf like Wild-Fire 
over the beſt Land. | | | „ | 

Furze indeed is a Thing that will grow in old worn- out Banks, where almoſt nothing 
elſe will, and may be raiſed either from Seeds or Sets, and will make a very ſecure De- 
fence z but then being ſo ſubje& ro poiſon rhe whole Ground with its Secd carried abroad 
by the Wind, it hath been generally rejected as rather a Nuiſance than any Advantage, eſpe- 
cially in good Land. We are told of a French Furze that will grow to the Height of fif- 
teen or ſixteen Foot, not ſubject to ſpread like the common fort; but I could never yet 
hear ſo much of its good Qualities, as to tempt any to reject the known Virtues and Good- 
nels of the Z/hite-Thorn to introduce that. CE 

But, beſides the Method of planting of Quick-ſet Hedges; there is alſo ſomething to be 
faid about the Manner of cutting and plaſbing the fame, when they come to be ten or 
twelve Years old; in the doing of which, there is required no little Art and Skill. For 

indeed, I can as little like and approve of the common Method of the North in the 
cutting their Hedges, as I do of their planting them. They only cut down their Hedges 
to about two Foot, and there leave them, oftentimes haggled and ſplit with the — 
— — | - 


"'The Method of planting Quick-ſet Hedges, as they do here in the North, in fingle Rows; 


Ways are what any one would deſire to chuſe, as plain» 
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of the Hatchet downwards, like ſo many Pollards ſtanding cloſe together: Whereas the 
more Southern Practice in Northampton, Bedford and Heri fordſbire, is much rather to be 
commended and imitated 5 where they cut down their tall Hedges with Diſcretion, having 
always a Regard to the filling the Bottom of the Fence with young Wood. A good Dreſ- 
ſer of a Hedge then ſhould always contrive to leave the upright Stems at different Lengths : 
Some are to be cut to the very Bottom, others to be left two Foot, and others three 
Foot high; ſtill remembering that the Stroke of the Bill move upwards, which will cauſe 
the Wound to be left /moozh, the better to carry off the Wet. | : 
But becauſe there will always be ſome Defects in the beſt Hedges; whereſoever a thin 
Place or Gap is found, there ſome of the moſt convenient neighbouring Branches are to 
be laid down horizontally at different Heights to fill them up: In the doing of which, 
\zCare and Caution is to be uſed in theſe following Particulars. Firſt, that the Top of each 
7 ſuch horizontal Branch be pruned and headed: Secondly, for the better laying it horizontally, 
| that it be cut half-way, and only half-way through at the Place where it is bent: Again, 
that no Branch be bent beyond an horizontal Poſture, for then it will ſurely die: And 
laſtly, that for the better fixing ſuch Branches, a Stick with a Hook at the Top be thruſt 
into the Ground to keep it in its due Place, except ſome natural Stay happen to offer it- 
ſelf in the Hedge. | | ts | 
After this is done, there is a good deal of Art and Dexterity to be uſed in watling the 
Top of the Fence throughout, either with ſome long ſlender Branches of its own, or 
with ſuch Briars as can be conveniently got. An Hedge thus managed once in ten or 
twelve Years, becomes an impregnable and almoſt everlaſting Fence; and at the ſame Time, 
affords a large and plentiful Supply of Thorns and Stakes for other younger Hedges, that 
are not able to defend themſelves. ey ra 
A good Husbandman, I ſhould think, need hardly be told, that it is neceſſary, as often 
as his Hedges are thus cut, if not oftner, to ſcour up the Ditches, and to lay what will 
conveniently. lie at the Roots of the Quick, for its better Nouriſhment and Defence both 
from Weather and Cattle. | | | | | | 
If an Eſtate is to be divided, and now firſt incloſed, Beauty requires that the Hedges 
ſhould be in ftrait Lines, or according to ſome Plan and Deſign; where Variety united 
by Uniformity will make a Farm more agreeable than a Garden: And what will be thus 
more pleaſing to the Eye, will be cheapeſt and moft convenient; ſtrait Lines are the 
ſhorteſt, and Gothic Buildings are vaſtly more expenſive than the majeſtick Simplicity of 
Grecian Architecture. | | | | 


Of MEAapows and PAsTURE-GRoUND. 


XF ER an Eſtate is divided from the Common Field; and and an Incloſure, toge- 
11 ther with the Method of doing it, is agreed upon: The next Thing to be conſi- 
dered is the Propoſition that one Part ought to bear to another; and the natural Diſpoſi- 
tion of every Part ſhould be ſettled and adjuſted in ſuch a Manner, that nothing may be 
wanting which might tend to enrich both the Farmer and the Farm. | 
For which Purpoſe it is generally agreed, that to make the noſt of an Eſtate, there 
ſhould be a due and regular Proportion reſerved relating to theſe three Things, viz. Mea- 

dow and Paſture-Ground; Tillage 5 and Fallows. Some think, that if T:llage and Fallows to- 
gether be made equal to the Meadow and Paſture-Ground, it is ſufficient. But this Pro- 
ortion depends altogether upon the Nature and Richneſs of the Soil. For if the Land 
naturally good for Corn, and a Supply can be had of a ſufficient Quantity of Manure 
and Dung; then the greater Part ought to be reſerved for Tillage. And ſo on the other 
Side, if the Land be naturally good for Hay and Paſture, and there be a good Demand 
for Both; then Diſcretion teacheth, that Meadow and Paſture are to be indulged. al 

And altho' I am now ſpeaking of Meadow and Paſture under one Head, yet there is 
ſome Difference with regard to their Diſpoſition and Place. The Paſiure-Ground where 
Cattle of all Sorts are conſtantly bred and kept, muſt of neceſſity be well ſupplied with 
Water, or elle many Inconveniencies and Damages enſue. But what is intended for Mea- 
dow being made Several in the moſt dangerous 'Time, (viz. from May-Day to Lammas) 
may do much better withour ſuch a conſtant Supply. Reaſon and Foreſight therefore 
muſt here direct and govern. But the moſt deſireable Contrivance (if it can be had) is to 


chuſe a Spring or Supply of Water, that may anſwer ſeveral Incloſures at once: And 
this is not uncommon, 


It 
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It is hard to chuſe ſuch a proper Place for Meadows as will anfwer all Seaſons, and give 
Plenty both in Wet and Dry Summers. The Up-land Meadows, tho' they give the 5 
yet it is commonly the-/weereff Hay. And the Meadows in Bottoms, tho' they give great 
Plenty, are ſometimes ſubject to Inundations, or at leaſt to ſuch great Wets, as make the Hay 
coarſe and rank. So that 700 much or too little Water are almoſt equally prejudicial to Meadows. 
Bur if one had the Choice of Land proper for Meadow and Paſture too, it ſhould be ſuch as 
lieth low, or on a hanging Level, or on ſuch a rich Soil as hath a moiſt Bottom, eſpecially 
where ſome little Spring or Brook may be brought over it, and where there is ſome De- 
ſcent in the Meadow to carry Water off on occaſion. Theſe are much better Circum- 
ſtances and Situations than thoſe by great Rivers, where the Crops are ſo frequently loſt 
or ſpoiled. The worſt Circumſtance of elevated Meadows is, that they often need Help 
and Mending; which the other ſeldom or never do, except when it can be eaſily done, 
and without Charge. kt pak oy | 8 

I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak particularly of the Nature and Properties of all 
the ſeveral Sorts of Dungs and Manures proper for Improvement both of Meadow and 
Paſture. I ſhall only therefore here put the diligent Farmer in mind, that what Dung 
ſoever is laid either in Paſture or Meadow, ſhould be well harrowed in with Thorns drawn 
thro' the Back of the Harrow. And this is a Work may be done all the Winter till 
Candlemas or Lady-Day; when the Stones or other uſeleſs 'Trumpery ſhould be taken off, 
and the Bottoms of Hay-Stacks, and whatever Hay-Seed can be got together, laid on; 
which is much better beſtowed here than on the common Dunghill, which would pro- 
duce Graſs and Weeds amongſt the Corn. | 3 . 
There is little need to ſay much of the other fort of Grazing- Ground, or Meadows, ly- 
ing near Rivers or Fens; becauſe their greateſt Improvement is overflowing, which brings | 
the Soil of the Uplands upon them; ſo that they need no other mending, tho? conſtant- | 
ly mowed : Which Overflowing, and the Method of doing it, is fo eaſy and natural, and " 
of late ſo well underſiood by conſtant Practice, that I ſhall not need to ſay any thing fur- = 
ther on that Head, but refer the Reader to ſome general Direction under the Chapter of 
Improvements. | . . | | 

As to the ſtocking either Meadows or Paſture with proper and ſuitable Cattle, here lies the 
great Skill and Management of the Grazier, which yet is generally pretty well underſtood, 
viz. That the beſt Ground is to be ſtock'd with the beſt and largeſt Oxen, Cows, and 
Sheep; the middle Sort with a leſſer Size; and the more barren with Sheep alone, and 
thoſe chiefly Ewes for a breeding Stock; the rocky Part with Goats ; and the worſt with 
Rabbets. For indeed, nothing is of greater Prejudice to the Farmer, than ſtocking his il 
Land with Cattle that are larger than it will well bear. | oY 0 
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Of Making HA v. 3 | 


N diſcourſing of Meadows, we are naturally led to ſay ſomething of Hay, and the ſe- 
veral Methods of managing and making of it : For by a right and timely Care in this 
Particular, the provident Farmer ſecures a Winter's Suſtenance for his Cattle, when Na- 
ture has denied them the immediate Product of the Earth, lock'd up with Froſt or cover- 
ed with Snow. Nay, and the ſame Wiſdom teaches him this further Providence, to lay 
up a good Store in a plentiful Year, to ſupply his unavoidable Want in a dry and ſcarce 
one. And then it need not be faid how much Diligence and Care ought to be uſed in 
the making and managing of that Food, which if it proves bad and damaged, doth but 
deceive both the Cattle and the Owner. 

It ſhould be obſerved then, that tho' it is not ſo material for the Paſiare to be laid level 
and free from Banks; becauſe the Graſs will grow for Bite well enough, and ſome think 
better, among ſmall Hillocks and little Unevenneſſes of the Ground: Bur yet it is otherwiſe 
with Meadows, which ſhould be very carefully levelled in the Spring, and the Dung made 

thereon beaten to pieces and ſcattered. And if a good Husband can at all ſuffer them, 
all Mole-Heaps and Ant-Banks muſt be ſpread abroad and diſperſed z that the Stroke of 
the Scythe may not be interrupted in Harveſt, nor hindered from coming near the Ground. 
For conſtant Obſervation makes it undeniably true, that one Inch at the Boitom is worth 
four at the Top. And that the Force of this Rule may not be weakened, by imagining 

that what is left, is not loft in an Incloſure; it is to be conſidered, that what is called the 
After- Marth is not properly what is left from the Scythe; but rather what preſently grows 
up after the Mower is gone: For what the Scythe leaves is in the main little elſe but the 
Stumps of full grown Graſs, worth little after it is died in the Sun three or four days 3 
| L. | an 
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cauſe they are ſeldom made uſe of but for laying 
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New Syſtem f 
and yet would have made a conſiderable Addition to the Bulk of Hay made and diſpoſed 
of in proper Seaſon. 9 8 hos 5 f 3 
The Time of Iaying Meadows for Hay is very different, according to the Nature and 


Situation of the Ground, and according to the different Rules and Practices of the Coun- 


try in letting their Farms, and for the Convenience of their Cattie; but all agree, that 
the ſooner they are laid the better. Near London, where they have Dung 155 5 and 
where they have commonly two Crops in a Year, their common Practice is to lay their 


Meadows about Candlemas; and then they will be fit to Mow the firit Time by the 


Middle or the latter End of May. But the more common Practice in the Inland and 
more Northern Parts is, not to lay them at ſooneſt till Lady-Day, and too often not till 


May-Day. By which means, if a dry Summer comes on, they are ſcorched up, and diſ- 
appointed of a Crop; which yet they are forced to wait for even till the latter End of 


the Year, and then likewiſe often find themſelves diſappointed: And, which is worſt of 
all, what they have is not near ſo good as Hay in its proper Seaſon. 


bl 


If, by the Bleſſing of God, their Labours and Expectations are rewarded with a good 


Crop, there is yet great Care and Caution to be uſed in the making and gathering it to- 


_ In the doing of which, there is great Difference between the Southern and the 
orthern Practice. In the North they only turn it in the Sun two or three times, ſtill 
letting it lie in the Swarth and in Wind-Rows, without putting it in Cocks; till at Jatt 
they think it is well nigh made: And then they put it in large Cocks, letting it ſtand in 
the Meadows a Week or Ten Days to ſweat: And after that they carry it home, or 


make a great Rick of it abroad. 


Which Practice methinks cannot be altogether juſtified ; inaſmuch as it ſubjects the 


ſo as to preſerve its Colour, is much rather to be commended and imitated. For when 


the Time of Mowing their Graſs is come, which they judge of by its nom brown, 
0 


and beginning to bend its Head, they let it lie in the Swarth after Mowing, ſometimes 
two or three Days, but take the firſt fine Day to caſt it abroad, which is called Tedding z 


at Night they make it into little Graſs-Cocks. The next Day (if fair) as ſoon as the 


Dew is off the Ground, they ſpread it again and turn it, that it may wither on the other 
Side; and fo before the Dew falls in the Evening, it is Cocked up again. The next 
Day it is ſpread again, and drawn into long Wind-Rows; which is a convenient Method 
to dry the Hay, and makes it eaſy to get together again in Cafe of Rain, ſo as to be 
made into Cocks; in which they are very dexterous and expeditious. Before theſe large 


Cocks are carried, it is very proper juſt to ſpread them in the Sun, becaule it is apt to 
give in the Cocks; and if any Rain happen to fall, do not turn it till the upper Part be 
dry; for to turn the wet Graſs to the moiſt Earth, is dangerous: Where thick- leaved 
Weeds are much amongſt the Graſs, more than ordinary Drying and Weather will be re- 


quired : But when Scaſon favours, call in all the Hands and Help you can, that it may ap- 


pear the old Proverb juſtly takes place, Make Hay while the Sun ſhines. 


It needs hardly, I think, be faid, that Mowing of Land too often and too long, is a 


very great Prejudice to it; except it be ſuch Meadows as are conſtantly mended with 


Plenty of Dung, or with Water-Floods. Therefore where theſe Conveniencies are want- 


ed, once in Three Years at leaſt, your Mowing-Ground ſhould be fed with Cattle: Feed- 


ing being as requiſite and neceſſary for Hay-Ground, as Fallowing is for Corn. 


| Having above treated of Meadow-Grounds, as reſerved for Graſs and Hay; it might 


be expected that I ſhould, in the next Place, treat of the ſeveral Sorts of artificial Gras- 
Seeds, which have of late Years been uſed with fo much Succeſs, that almoſt every one 
knows the vaſt Improvements in Husbandry made thereby. But becauſe their Uſe and Ad- 


vantage depends greatly upon the right (mop of Ploughing and Sowing ; and be- 

own the Land after two or three Crops 
of other Grain; I ſhall reſerve the particular Conſideration of them, to their proper Place, 
and proceed to treat concerning Tillage and Arable-Land; which will lead me to conſider 
the ſeveral Methods of Ploughing, and the proper Seeds to be ſown upon the ſeveral Soils 


moſt agreeable to every Kind of Seed. 


Concerning 


Hay to be Mow-burnt, and to loſe its Colour. And howſoever theſe Things may be diſ- 
regarded, it is certain, Loſs of Colour is always attended with ſome Degree of Loſs of 
JTaſte, and conſequently of that real Goodneſs and Proof which ſhould be given to Cattle 
that eat it. ; | 


The Practice therefore of the South, and their Induſtry and Care in making their Hay, | 
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Concerning ARABLE-LAND and TILLAGE. | | 


TILLAGE is that Branch of Husbandry, which, if duly managed and well under- 


ſtood, brings undoubtedly the greateſt Profit to the Farmer: And if not underſtood 
or wrongly managed, will, of all other Employments, ſooneft bring him to Beggary. It. 
is a miſtake to think that the chief Gain and Advantage accruing to the Husbandman, is 
from the Labour of his Hand: For tho' a conſtant Afhduity and Care and Application of 
his Mind to his proper Buſineſs be abſolutely neceffary 5 yet his Eye to watch, and his 
Underſtanding and Judgment to direct, are the chief Hinges upon which the Succeſs of 


bis whole Buſineſs depends. oy 1 33 
As to the Management of his Arable-Land, which falls under our preſent Conſideration; 


tho' it is a Knowledge, for the attaining whereof there is required a good deal of Appli- 
cation, 75 much allo of the Myſtery lieth in a diſcreet ſuiting each Sort of Soil with right 
Seed and proper Manure. | e ü 

Which Myſtery, tho' it has been of late Vears pretty well explained, and better under- 


ſtood by Practice; and becauſe there are yet very many People in this Kingdom unac- 


countably wedded to their own Cuſtoms, and wil} look upon every new Improvement, 
that ſhall drive them from their antient Faith, to be a Sort of Hereſy in Agriculture; yer 


I would fain hope, if I can but offer ſome ſuch undeniable Reaſons, as are founded on 
Facts, to convince their Judgments, that they will not any longer retain their Prejudices, 
but lend their helping Hand to enrich both themſelves and their Native Country; that at 


length we may be the Envy of our Neighbours under every View. _ e 
In order then to attain a right and diſtinct Knowledge of the Art of Tilling Land, it 


\ 
, 


will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the Plough, the chief Inſtrument in this Work, and 


one of the firſt Things the Farmer takes in Hand. 


Of the P LOUGH, and the ſeveral Sorts of them. 


HE Reaſons for Ploughing of Land are as follow : To kill the Weeds to make 
the Ground looſe, that the Corn may fall into any Part of it; and alſo that it ma 


with the Rains and Dews receive the Nitre from the Air, in order to its Fertility. For 


the Air and Sun drying the Earth, make it more porous, and conſequently more apt to 
ſuck in any freſh Moitture, which the Sun carries away again; but leaves behind it the 
Nitre, as not being ſubject, when joined with Earth, to ariſe by Heat; unleſs it be ex- 
treme, as all Chymiſts know. | - 
Now if the Ground be ſeldom ploughed, there can but a little Part be made fit to re- 


ceive the Nitre: Whereas if it be oft turned, there is ſo much more made fit to anſwer 
the Purpoſe of Vegetation, by the continual Suction of Nitrous Dews to every Part. 


But that I may proceed to ſomething Practical. It is very obſervable that the Make and 
Shape of the Plough is vaſtly different, according to the Fancy or Humour of the People, 
or it may be the real Exigence of the Soil and Situation of the Place. Some differ in the 
Length and Shape of their Beams; Some in the Share; Others in the Coulter, and in the 
Handle. Every Place being almoſt wedded to their own Form; not always with a juſt 
regard to the real Goodneſs and Uſefulneſs of their own particular Sort. I will not there- 
fore ſo much as attempt to deſcribe all the ſeveral Kinds in uſe; but ſhall content my 


ſelf with mentioning ſome of the principal Sorts. Among which theſe which follow 
are ; 8 e | 


| I. The double-wheeled Plough, which for its general Uſe and caly Draught, juſtly de- 


ſerves the Preference to all others, eſpecially where the Land is hard, flinty, or on ſharp 
Gravels. Nay, this Sort is ſingularly uſeful on ſtrong Clays for the Summer-Fallows, 
even after the Sun hath hardened them to ſuch a degree, that no other Plough will touch 
or penetrate. I remember at Lelvertoft, ſome Years the Summer- Fallow was half loſt, and 
great Damage thereby attended the following Crop, till this Plough was introduced, to the 
great Benefit and Advantage to the Farmers. It doth not anſwer fo well in wet Soils and 
Seaſons; becauſe Mire and Clay is apt to clog the Wheels. It is conſtantly and almoſt 
univerſally uſed in Hertfordſhire, and elſewhere. Being made ſtronger than moſt other 
Ploughs, they are uſually drawn with Horſes and Oxen two a-breatt ; the Wheels being 
eighteen or twenty Inches Diameter; and the Furrow-W heel is thought by ſome to be 
beſt: made a little larger in Circumference than the other, which goes on the ſolid Land. 


Theſe. 
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Theſe are peculiarly uſeful for all Sorts of rough and uneven Work ; they turn the Turf 
better than any of the common Sort, and plough up Mole-Hils or uneven Ground with- 
our levelling; and (as hath been obſerved) fallow Land in Summer in the drieſt Weather. 
The Fault found by Some, is their Handles; which ſtanding ſloping on one Side makes 
them very troubleſome ro hold, till they become well acquainted with them. And then 

that Diffculty becomes familiar. A SY 
This Plough being now become frequent, it will be no difficult Matter to get its Form 

and Make by Iuſpection, which is much better than the beſt Deſcription : But I was wil- 
ling to give it its Merit and Preference by ſuch a Character, as may recommend it to the 
diligent Farmer for its general Uſe. | 
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2. There is alſo a ſingle-wheeled Plough much uſed in ſome Places, as it ſuits almoſt all 
4 Sorts of Soils, and is much lighter and nimbler than the other. Bur ſtrong Land is too 
1 hard for it; otherwiſe if the Soil be light and clean, it may be drawn by one Horſe and 


held by one Man, and yet near an Acre may be turned up in one Day. | 
3. The plain Plough, which is made without either Wheel or Foot, is what much 
keeps its Credit for ſtrong and heavy Work, and will abide to be drawn with four or five 
Horſes at length. It hath generally a good even Gate, and therefore fitteſt for all ſtrong 
and clayey Lands, if they lie any thing level. But if the Land is extremely Irregular, or 


full of Stones, Roots or other ſtubborn Obſtructions, there the double-wheeled Plough 
muſt take Place. of 1 | 


\ Beſides theſe, there have been ſeveral Contrivances for Ploughs to make Expedition; 
which if they have not been found alrogether to anſwer for general Uſe, yet Ingenuity 
ſhould always be encouraged ; becauſe the old Rule takes place in this as well as in moſt 
other Caſes, Facile eſt inventis addere. There has been a Contrivance of a double Plough, 
that with the Help of four Horſes and two Men, a double Portion of Land may be ploughed, 
one Furrow by the Side of the other. Beſides which, there is another of the Sort, whereb 
two Furrows have been ploughed at once, one ander another; ſo that the Land is ſtirred 
up twelve or fourteen Inches deep, which would be in many Places of exceeding great 
Uſe: And I mention them with a View, that Others may improve them; as there have 
been of late great Attempts ; when, for Inſtance, the Harrow has alſo been fixed to a Plough, 
that ploughing, ſowing and harrowing may all be performed at the ſame Time. 
The general Rules to be obſerved in the Shape of Ploughs, are theſe; ( 1.) They muſt 
be great or ſmall, according to the Depth or Strength of the Soil you plough. ( 2.) The 
Coulter, where the Land is ſtiff, muſt be the greater and the ſtronger, and go the deeper 3 
which muſt be proportioned to the Soil; becauſe in deep Grounds the Weeds root the 
deeper: For the better cutting of which, ſome place on the right Side of the Coulter a 
ſmall Wing, which cuts in two the Bottom of the Roots, and gives quicker Motion to 
the Plough. (3.) A great Art in making of dum, is to make them go true to the 
Pitch they are ſet at, and keep to the Line you ſet them in, without ſwerving to the 
Right or Left; which depends much upon the Truth of the Iron-Work: And therefore 
it is rightly judged, that the Plough ſhould rather be ſuited to the Irons than the Irons 
to the Plougb, the Wood-Work being eaſieſt altered if there be Occaſion. 
Upon the whole; and upon all Occaſions great regard is to be had that the Plough be 
well proportioned for Strength to the Nature or Strength of the Ground that is to be 
ploughed; that the Irons be ſharpened and wear bright; and by how much any Plough 


is made ſhorter or leſſer, having its true Pitch, with its true Caſt on the Shield-board by 
fo much the eaſier it is both to Man and Horſe. 8 . 

But aſter all, if the Plougb is made according to Art, with Judgment and Diſcretion; 
yet if either of them are wanting in the Plough-Man, from a too ſuperſtitious regard to the 
Cuſtoms and Faſhions of the Place, to the great Prejudice of good Husbandry. Indeed, 
his own Experience will beſt teach him how, to lay his Furrows; of what Depth he 
ſhould plough them; and how he may be able to gain or raiſe the greateſt Store off 

_ Mould: So alſo he muſt judge with Diſcretion how to order his Cattle, and chuſe them 
for the diverſity of Ground to be tilled. But in caſe the Arable-Land ſhall lie againſt the 
Side of any ſteep Hill, (as for the moſt part all barren Earths do) if a Man ſhould plough 
that Land directly againſt the Hill, this very Labour would neceſſarily breed ſuch a 
Weariſomnels in the Cattle, beſides the over-heating and ſurfeiting them, that the Work 
muſt of neceſſity ſtand ſtill, Wiſdom therefore will teach him to plough it Side-ways, 
overthwart the Hill, where the Beaſts may tread on the level Ground, and never direct 
up and down: By which means alſo the Compoſt laid thereon will not be ſo ſoon waſted 
away from the upper Part; for the Furrows not lying ſtrait down in an even Deſcent, but 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 4 
turned Croſ-ways upwards againſt the Hill, muſt of neceſſity the better hold the Soil and 


Manure within it. 
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Of the Uſe of TIL LAGE and PLoucGutNG of Land. Ns, 


ILLAGE is a moving or ſtirring of the Earth; which being performed on the 
Top of the Ground, enters to a certain Depth, and makes the lower and upper 
Part change Place. In reſpect to Arable-Land, tho? the Spade was antiently uſed as well 


as the Plough, yet the latter being found more expeditious and convenient, the other is 
grown out of uſe. ; 5 


The Lands proper or made uſe of for Tillage, are reckoned of three Sorts. 1. Such as 
clayey, ſtiff, cold and moiſt; which Sort of Land is uſually zbrice ploughed, viz. In the 
Spring, Summer, and at Seed-time, for Wheat; and four times for Barley. Theſe Plough- 
ings or Fallowings, as they are called, are very advantageous to the Ground; for hereby the 


Number and the higher the Ridges, the better, generally ſpeaking, they are for heat 3 
which delights naturally in a moiſt Ground, provided it be not ſubject to be drowned or 
overmuch glutted with Wet. It is a means likewiſe to make the Land lighter and fitter 
for the Seed to take Root in; the Clods being apt to diſſolve when expoſed to the Wea- 
ther, and often broken by the Plough. As alſo it kills the Weeds, and puts the Land 

into a Capacity to receive the nitrous Dews and celeſtial Influences, which more eaſily coa- 
gulate and fix on a light Earth, than on a fad and heavy Lump. Moreover, it defends 
the Corn from the Extremities of the Weather, eſpecially the cold Winds; for the more 


uneven any Land is, the better it bears ſuch Extremities. 


2. Good rich mellow Land, that hath lain long in Paſture, till overgrown with Moſs, 
is improved by Ploughing ; that being not only a Medicine to cure its Moſs and unhealth- 


= ful State; but it raiſes an immediate Advantage, and improves the Land for the future, in 


caſe a Crop or two only be taken off at a time, and laid down for Paſture again well foiled 
or ſown with Graſſes; as ſhall be hereafter more particularly explained. Lot 
3. As for poor and barren Land, which hath Jain long negle&ed and unimproved; 
here, without all queſtion, Tillage takes place with great Advantage: Inaſmuch as it is 
the readieſt and ſureſt Means to keep down, if not kill, all four Grats, Fern, Broom and 
Ruſhes; whereby an evil Juice hath been long contracted, ſo injurious to Vegetation and 
ſo hurtful to Cattle. But the Method of doing this to the greateit Advantage, with re- 
ſpect both to the Land and the Farmer, will be occaſionally directed in its proper Place. 
Only I cannot torbear adding a Caution here; That great care ſhould be taken, that ſuch 
Land as this be not turned up above twice before it be laid down with Graſs-Seeds, ex- 


the greateſt Difficulty, Expence and Length of Time, to reduce Land beggared and worn 


out with indiſcreet and avaritious Ploughing; or to bring it into any tolerable Order for 
Tillage after grols Abule. 


Of PLouGniNnG of LAND. | 
HAT the Time and Method of Ploughing may be rightly underſtood, we muſt 


| Ploughing up of Layes, or Graſs-Ground, is chf we performed ſoon after Chriſt- 
mas, and, it poſſible, when the Land is throughly ſoaked with Wet; for then the 
Turf is tough, and will not break in turning. In the doing of which, great Diſcretion 


may not grow betwixt the Seams, and yet that he may go ſo deep as to get Mould 
enough to bury his Seed. For which purpoſe it is, that Ploughing ſo early is recommen- 
ded, that the Froſt and Weather may looſen and mellow the Soil, that at Seed-Time the 


cient Quantity of Mould. Otherwiſe it is demonſtratively true in Experience, that Seed 
thrown into freſh Earth anſwers the Expectation of the Sower much better, than where 
the Land is firſt ploughed and ſome time after ſown. In this Caſe, however, it is ſeldom 
known that the Harrow will immediately take place after the ploughing up of Layes; and 
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Land by degrees is laid in ſuch Ridges, as the Nature thereof requires: For the more in 
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cept ſome extraordinary Quantity of Manure be laid on: Inaſmuch as it is a Work of 


conſider diſtinctly what is commonly called Layes or Greer/ward, and Fallows. The 
in the Ploughman is to be uſed; that he turn the Turf in ſuch a manner, that the Graſs 


Harrow may take place amongſt the Roots of the Graſs, and cover the Seed with a ſuffi- 


therefore it is generally neceſſary to wait a Month or ſix Weeks for a ſufficient Depth of 
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© Whete the Sward is old and full of large Ant-Hilk, it is uſual in the firſt open Wea- 
ther after Chriſtmas to make uſe of a large Hoe, whereby to cut and diſperſe moſt of the 
Banks, that the Plough may proceed re zularly and lay the Turf flat and true; otherwiſe 
much of the Seed will be buried with the Harrow, and yet ſome will lie ſo ſhallow as to 
6 : — SC b | 

In ploughing of Layes, ſome recommend the laying the Turf ſo perfectly flat, that you 
may not diſcern where the Plough went. But as this is hardly practicable, fo neither is 
it very deſireable; inaſmuch as where the Turf rides, and is laid 4 little ſoping one upon 
another, the Seed falls 1 between the Seams; and that is always found to make 
the eveneſt and the beſt Crop. | | TT INS | 

As to the ploughing of Fallout, and the Time of doing it, great regard is to be had to 

the Nature of the Soil. But the Benefit of it is allowed by All to be very great, by its 
univerſal Practice, and by the Care that Landlords every where take to oblige their Te- 
nants to a ſtrict Obſervance of it once at leaſt in Three Years. The Advantages of this 
Practice are chiefly theſe Three. OE | 


Firft, It kills the Weeds, by turning up their Roots to the Air and the Sun in the 
drieſt Seaſon z and if Wild-Oats, Darnel, or other noxious Weeds, happen to ſow them- 
ſelves afrerwards z yet the Repetition ſoon again deſtroys them alſo, when they begin to 

| peep out of the Ground; whereby the Heart and Strength of the Ground is preſerved 
from ſuch haſty Suckers. . ü | 4 
Setondly, It is a Means to lay the Land in Ridges, thereby better expoſing it to receive 
the nitrous Influence of Froſt, Wind, Sun and Dews. Theſe all tend to ſweeten and mel- 
low the Land very much; and the often ſtirring it breaks the otherwiſe untractable Clods 
of Clay, and fo diſpoſes the Ground to receive the Seeds with all the Advantages of a pro- 
Soil mixt with Dung, and mellow'd with Weather. 
_ Thirdly, The Fallows are a great Advantage and Relief to the Farmers Sheep, even till 
the middle or the later End of May, and in ſome meaſure all the Summer, eſpecially in ſuch 
Corners and Places near the Hedges where the Plough cannot come. To anſwer which 
Purpoſe the better, in the open Fields in Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire, and in moſt of 
the Inland Counties, they contrive to leave a Baulk rwo or three Yards wide betwixt 
every Land, for Graſs to ſupport their Sheep in the Fallow-Field; and the fame when it 
is Corn-Field, afford a conſiderable Supply of Hay; by which Means the Farmer many 
Years pays his Rent out of the Encreale of his Flock and his Herd. 
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The right and the beſt Method of ordering Fallows, is next to be conſider d. I think 
all are agreed, that after the Crop is off, it is beſt not to plough it, but to let it lie all 
the Winter, and to eat. with Sheep or other Cattle what Graſs grows thereon til April 
or May: For moſt commonly the Farmer, as foon as he has done ſowing his Corn, begins 
to plough up his Fallows, as having little elſe then to do. Burt in the doing this, great 
Care and Caution ſhould be uſed that the Plough do not go too deep, where the good 
Soil itſelf is but ſhallow; as in many Clays, Stony-Grounds, and Sands: For it ſhould be 

- Conſider'd, that Wheat and Barley take but a ſhallow Hold of the Earth; and tho” t 
require a rich and mellow Soil, yet not any great Depth; and therefore to begin a Fallow 
too deep, is only to bury the beſt Earth, to turn up a worſe to receive the Grain. 

It is no inconſiderable Circumſtance, that the Farmer be alſo adviſed never, if poſſible, 
to fallow his Land in Rain or wet Weather; nor indeed, if it could be foreſeen, & when 
it is likely to rain; for in a wet and moiſt Seaſon, except the Roots of the Weeds (the 
ſtronger ſort eſpecially) be laid quite bare, they will grow and flouriſh ſoon after the 

Ploughing; and fo a great Part of the Deſign of Turning the Soil will be loſt; and the 
Land, tho' it have the Number, will really want the Benefit of Fallows. 

Beſides, there is a Freſhneſs in the Earth, when it is firſt turned up, that is a great 
Means of attracting the nitrous Virtue of the Air and Dew to itſelf; which, if rightly 
underſtood, is the greateſt Help to Vegetation, and a Means of that Fertility fo earneftly 
ſought for and expected from the fallowing of the Land. But in wet and ſhowery Wea- 
ther that Freſhneſs is ſoon taken off, and the Pores of the Earth are filled up and glutted 
with ſuch watry Particles, as immediately ſend forth Weeds; and fo the Land, inſtead of 
receiving, gives Nouriſhment, and conſequently waſtes its Strength. 

I.uhis Reaſoning ought to be enforced on the Farmer in the ſtrongeft Terms, becauſe 1 
| 4+, have long experienced that he is too regardleſs of this Matter: And becauſe he has nothing 
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elſe to do, will be thruſting: his Servants and Cattle into this unſaaſonabls Work; it being 
certainly true in this Caſe, That it is better to do nothing, than nothing to the Purpoſe.  *. 
The ſecond Ploughing of Fallows, is by ſome called Stirring; by others, Twy-Fallowing 3 
and this 1s 3 commonly in June, or about a Month after the other, as the Wea- 
ther (which is always to be regarded) will favour. Now the Days are long, and Hay- 
Harveſt calling for Help, a good and provident Husband contrives to be out early ina Morn- 
ing with his Team, to perform his Qzantum of Twy-Fallowing early, by that Time the 
Dew is off the Graſs, that fo he may have Leifure to feed his Horſes, and to attend both 
the making and carrying his Hay. on p 


About the latter End of uh, or Beginning of Auguf, is the Time of the laſt Stirring 


or Twy-Fallowing ; which ſhould alſo be fo contrived in the Morning, as not to interfere 
with or hinder either Hay or Corn-Harveſt: And as to the laying the Land up or down 
with the Plough, Difcretion muſt be uſed, and Regard had to the Wetneſs or Dryneſs of 
the Land; always remembring, that Wheat being to be ſowed Under-Furrow, the Land at 
Seed-time muſt be ploughed ap, and the Furrows laid fo clean, that there may remain no 
Obſtructions to hinder the Winter-Wets from running off, IC | 

In ſome Places where the Land turns up with great Clots, they make Uſe of the Har- 


row to break them before they ſow their Wheat, and after that plough in the Seed, 


making many and ſmall Ridges; which is much the Practice of Cambridge and Hertford- 
ſhire, Speck! in the gravelly Soils, ſubjet ro Wet. But in Clay and deep Land, it is 
thought much better to break the biggeſt of the Clots with a Beetle, that they may get 
juſt Mould enough to cover the Seed; knowing well that every Froſt gradually diſſolves 
Clots, and gives continual Nouriſhment and Relief to the Corn during the Winter; and 


even the Inequality of the Surface is found by Experience to be a ſpecial Shelter to the 
Corn from the Extremities of the cold North Winds, attended with Black Froſts z which 


are known to be the greateſt Enemies to all Winter-Corn. : me ; 
Altho' I have mentioned Fallowing as performed once in three Years; yet in Land that 

is but indifferent, ſhallow and poor, Fallowing every other Year 1s found to be the beft Im- 

Neve eſpecially where there is not Plenty of Dung to be had; which Piece of Hus- 
andry is as ancient as Virgil, who is made to adviſe us in modern Poetry, thus: 


In theſe unhappy Soils the Swains forbear, 
Aud keep a Sabbath of alternate Tear; 
That the ſpent Earth may gather Heat again, 
And, bettered by Ceſſation, bear the Grain. 


Lands thus ordered, are generally ſown with Rye; and being very ſhallow and light, 
He is reckoned to be the beſt Ploughman, that doth but juſt ſuperficially ſtir, or rather 
ſeratch his Land, provided he do it but oft enough, and give it a late Folding of the 
Sheep. | | 65 


Richneſs of their Soil. But this 


fore, if it do not want Fallowing to enrich it, it wants it to mellow and cleanſe it. 
In all ſuch Fields or Land intended for Rye, the laſt Stirring or Fallowing ſhould be 


performed earlier than if it was for Wheat, that it may be laid up and prepared for an 


early ſowing the middle or the latter End of Auguſt Rye being a Grain that is obſerved 
to be better for having two Summers during its Growth: For, : 


That Crop rewards the greedy Peaſant's Pains, 
Which twice the Sun, and once the Cold ſuſtains. 


As for Barley, which every one knows is not ſown till the Spring, zbjs will require no 


le6 then four Stirrings during the Summer. The laſt of which ſhould always be ſo or- 


dered as to lay up the Land conveniently high, and with as big Clots as may be, that it 
may lie the dryer all the Winter; for the preceding Froſts and Spring-Showers will quick] 
| make it fine enough for ſowing, provided the Furrows be kept clear, and the lower E 


of Lands open'd with Trenches to carry off the Water; which the induſtrious Husband- : 
man always takes care of, whether it be for Wheat or Barley; rightly judging, that if it 


be ſown, the Seed is all loſt if it be ſuffered to lie under Water; and if it be not ſown, yet 
that Part of the Land is beggared which is covered with Winter-Wet. And yet * not 
always 
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In ſome other Places they pon their Fallows but twice, truſting to the Strength and 
ethod is certainly wrong; for a well-ordered Fallow is 
attended with this certain Advantage, that it keeps the Land clean from Weeds; and there= 
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always ſo well conſidered as it ought, what a great and manifeſt Loſs this is to the Farmer 
To be at the certain Pains and Charge to 4 his Land four Times, to manure, ever 
Part of it, and then again to ſow it with the ſame Diligence, and 7 at laſt to loſe the 
Fruits of all this Labour in ſuch Parts as are ſuffered to lie under Water At the ſame 
Time, the Goodneſs of the reſt doth but reproach the Slothfulneſs of the Ploughman, who 
hath beſtowed the very ſame Pains and Charge on that which is loſt and good tor nothing, 
when it might have been prevented by a timely Care. 3 FS 
Before I conclude this Head, it may not be amiſs to adviſe, that if it fo happen by 
Reaſon of a wet Summer, that after the laſt Fallow the Land laid up for Barley remain 
yet full of Weeds, it may be very proper to give it another Stirring during the Winter, 
either with the Plough or Harrow, in order to kill the Weeds; which Purpoſe would yet 
be more effettually accompliſhed, if the provident Ploughman could contrive this Work 
to be done before a Froſt, or as ſoon as a Froſt firſt and gently ſets in. | 


Of the ſeveral Methods of laying up LA N D s, in Ridges, in order to the Sowing of them. 


2 great Myſtery of rightly diſpoſing Land to receive the Seed, and to preſerve it 

after it is ſown, 1s to lay it fo, that it may be neither too wet nor too dry; Ac- 
cordingly the ſeveral Cuſtoms of diſpoſing the Land for Grain, are conformable and chiefly 
3 to the Nature of the Soil and the Situation of the Place. In all the Clay and deep 
Lands of Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire,, &c. they ſow all their Grain upon broad Lands, 
raiſing the Middle of the Ridges in ſome Places near three Foot higher than the Furrows: 
For indeed, the only Deſign of laying Land in Ridges, is the draining of it, and preſerving 


* 


% 


the Seed from a fatal Evil, too much Moiſture; and not, as ſome ignorantly imagine, in 


order to gain more Ground: For Grain as well as Plants and Trees, growing perpendicu- 
larly, it is plain to a Demonſtration that an uneven Surface doth not increaſe the Quantity 
pau as to Hills, though they meaſure near twice as much as the plain Ground they ſtand 
upon, yet the Produce of the One can be no more than the Produce of the Other. Bur 
this hath been made very plain by Thoſe who have treated of Surveying of Land. 
Where either the natural Dryneſs of the Soil, or its convenient Declivity, doth not re- 
quire the Land to be laid in Ridges, there the Ploughman only contrives to make ſuch 


Diviſions as may ſerve to guide him both in the Ploughing and Sowing, without regard- 


ing the Quarters of the Compals for the running of the Lands; which ſome have without 
any Reaſon recommended. Only here it may not be improper to obſerve, that where the 

Lands point directly Eaſt and Weſt, that Side of the Land which faces the South will ever 
be the leaneſt, and conſequently require the moſt Manure; inaſmuch as tho' the Heat of the 


Sun always tends to accelerate the Ripening of Grain and the Fruits of the Earth, yet its 


more immediate Influence and direct Rays are obſerved always to exhale or extract the 
moſt of the Virtue and Riches of the Superficies. 


Where the Lands require to be laid in Ridges, and the Furrows to be kept well drained, 
(as for the moſt part is neceſſary) here I cannot but again recommend a ſeaſonable Care 


to carry away all ſtanding Water from the Ends of the Lands, by making ſuch proper 


Drains as may convey it to remote and lower Parts; becauſe, as I have already obſerved, in 
the well draining of Corn-Lands lieth a conſiderable part of good Husbandry, and no ſmall 
Advantage. Great regard therefore is to be had to that End and Side of the Land where 
the Plough /ers in: Which as it will always of courſe and neceſſity lie loweſt; ſo alſo that 
End and Side of it, where the Plough goes out, will always be Higheſt. To remedy this 
Inequality, the Spade is to be made uſe of, to throw it from the higher to the lower Part, 
and that before it comes to be ſown, at the laſt time of fallowing. 
Moreover if there be found a neceſſity of opening a Trench a-croſs the Head-land by 
way of Drain; let it be done conveniently wide and deep enough, ſo as effectually to an- 
{wer the Purpoſe of a Drain; and obſerve, that what is taken out with the Spade be not 
laid too near the Side of the Drain, as is too common; ſo that Horſes, and other Cattle, 
poach it in again with their Feet: But ler it rather be carried with the Cart, at ſome 
convenient Leiſure, to ſuch Places as want to be filled up, eſpecially the lower Ends of the 
Land aforementioned. And if it be ſuſpected, that the Graſs or Sward may do prejudice 
to the Corn ſowed on it, let it lie in one tall Heap in that hollow Place, and in a Year's 
— it will prove excellent Mould, fit to be diſperſed, and to receive the Seed the following 
Seaſon. i | Tg 
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With ſuch Care, and with theſe Precautions relating to Tillage {: the Land will be — 
into ſuch Order, that, with the Bleſſing of God, the vigilant Farmer may expect in py 
Time to {ce his Labours rewarded with a joyful and plentiful Harveſt, N 


* 


Of the ſeveral Times and Methods of ſowing Co n v. 


2 one Seed differeth in Nature from another, and as there are very different Soils to 

receive all the Variety of Seeds; there will of neceſſity be required good Judgment 
and Skill in the Husbandman to adapt Kind, and Time, and Place, to every remarkable 
Difference. And altho' this Matter hath been well ftudied, and of late Years is much 
better underſtood than formerly; yet ſome general Hints to remind if not inſtru& the In- 
duſtrious, may perhaps be not unacceptable. „J amb Lo > 
I think it is generally agreed, and found by Experience to be right, that Changing the 
Seed is a great Advantage and Improvement; eſpecially a Change from a worſe to a better 
Soil. But indeed any way is much better than no Change at all; inaſmuch as all Seed 


U 
o 


whatſoever, if long ſown in a Place, doth degenerate, and grow worſe both in Quantity and 


Quality. A Change of Seed from a barren light Land to a rich heavy one, is thought good. 


But moſt of the Clays in Northampronſbire require their Seed- W heat either from the Chalks 


in Bedfordſbire, or from other neighbouring gravelly Soils: Having thereby two Advan- 
tages; of a Change of Seed, and of a greater Quantity in Number for a leſs; the Seed from 
ſuch Soils being much ſmaller, and conſequently ſpreads further. Bur in moorith Grounds, 

ſuch a Change is undefireable, becauſe there the Seed is apt to be buried: And therefore 
they chuſe the largeſt Seed they can get. A Change from the remoteſt Part of the North. 
is now well underſtood and known to be right; and ſo on the contrary, from the South 
into the North; which by means of Navigation is eaſily performed. ET TOS. 
The Time of ſowing Wheat and Rye, is from the middle of September to the begin- 
ning of December, if Froſt permit; tho' Rye may be ſown a little ſooner on light Land. 
However, great ay on ought to be had to the Weather, and the Nature of the Land you 
would ſow. Dry Land may be ſown in almoſt any Weather, either wet or dry. W hereas 
in moiſt Clays, if either Wheat in Autumn, or Barley in the Spring, be ſown in very wet 
Weather, there is great danger that it will burſt, or be buried with the binding Quality 
of the Earth; whereby the Seed is often ſhut up as in a Priſon : Eſpecially if it be ſown 
 Under-Furrow, as is the almoſt univerſal Practice with reſpect to Wheat, and ſometimes Bar- 
ley; and ſhould be allo with reſpect to Beans, as ſhall be explained hereafter. Sometimes 


indeed the Weather may prove too dry for Wheat in a dry Soil, whereby great Part of the 
Seed will be muſtied and ſpoiled by lying too long in the Ground; and therefore it is bet- 


ter to ſtay till Rain come, or till there be ſome likelihood of it, the laſt Sowing often 


proving as good if not better than the firſt. But as for Nye, it is moſt deſireable it ſhould 
always be laid in the Duſt. | 


All Summer-Grain, Oats, Barley and Peaſe, ſhould be ſown when the Weather is dry, 


and as ſoon as the Land will work, let it be thought never ſo early; tho' ſome Exceptions 
of Land apt to run to Weeds ſhould be made. The Barley-Land having had four Fallows 
in the preceding Summer, and been ploughed up before Winter, let the Land be never fo 
ſtrong, and of ſo {tiff a Quality, it ought to be ploughed down before it is ſown; and be- 
cauſe the univerſal Rule requires that Seed (if poſſible) ſhould be thrown into fre/þ Mould, 


the Ploughing and Sowing ſhould both be performed in one Day. . 
It is, 1 think, generally agreed, tho' not fo univerſally practiſed as it ought, that the 


ſteeping of Wheat in Brine before it is ſown will prevent the Blaſt, and Smut; which pro- 


ceeds either from too much Fatneſs or Rankneſs of the Land foiled with rotten or muſty 
Vegetables, as Straw, Haulm, Fern, &c. or from the Seed itſelf mixt with Smut, which 
tho it doth not grow, yet it is found to ſpoil and poiſon the Seed wherewith it is mixt; 


or laſtly, it may proceed from a too frequent ſowing the Land with the ſame Grain. The 


effectual Cure for this Diſeaſe, is the right preparing the Brine, and ſteeping the Seed. 

Some do this Work too ſuperficially ; only throwing Urine upon the Seed, and mixing 
it there with juſt before they go out to Sowing; or elſe make a good Mixture of Brine 
and Water, and only moiſtening the Seed with it on the Ground before they ſow, without 
giving it Time to infuſe or impregnate. By which means the End not being often ob- 
tained, they throw the whole aſide, and content themſelves to ſow the naked Seed. 


Whereas, to do this effectually, Wheat ſhould be ſteeped in a Ciſtern and covered with 


a ſtrong Brine, at leaſt Twelve Hours; ſome allow Twenty four. After that, the Brine 


Fj Wt 


Dung, Lime or other Manures, will not have any a 
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is to be drawn from it, and preſerved for further Uſe. But becauſe the Seed when thus 
wetted would ſtick together, therefore unſlacked Lime is preſently to be mixt with it; 
which makes it dry again, and apt enough to ſeparate. in Sowing. This Noſfrum is ſaid 
to be diſcovered by the good Succeſs of Wheat ſown after the Accident of falling into the 

Sea- Water. | 


But neither is the mixing it with Lime to be accounted only an inſignificant Circum- 


ſtance with reſpe& to Vegetation. For it is to be obſerved, that the manuring of Land 


with Lime, or otherwiſe enriching it with ſharp or faline Dungs, do of themſelves won- 
derfully contribute to keep Land wholeſome and free from this and ſuch like Diſeaſes. 
But beſides this Method of ſteeping Wheat, to prevent the Diſeaſe of Smut; Mr. Hough- 
ton tells us of ſeveral Experiments he made about ſteeping Wheat and Barley in a certain 
Liquor, contrived to promote an extraordinary Increaſe. The Vehicle was thus contrived : 


Take a convenient Quantity of Rain- Water, and in every Gallon of it diſſolve two 


& Pounds of Stone-Lime; let it ſtand two or three Days, ſtirring of it three times a Day. 
6“ Pour off the Water into another Veſſel; and to every Gallon of this Water put about 
« four Ounces of Salt-Petre, and one pound of Pidgeons Dung. Mix them well together, 


by ſtirring three or four times a Day; and then ſtrain out the Liquor to keep for Uſe.” 


He tells us, he ſteeped a Handful of Wheat in a Quart of this Liquor; and after eighteen 
Hours, he took it out and laid it to dry in the Air for the ſpace of one Day, and then 
ſteeped it in the Liquor again about twelve Hours; and having laid it to dry as before, 


he ſteeped it again a third time about ſix Hours, and then ſet it in his Garden, which was 
but common Earth, by ſingle Grains, about ten Inches apart and a Finger's Length in 


depth. From hence he had an Increaſe beyond expectation; for from ſeveral Grains he 


had ſixty or ſeventy, and from ſome eighty Stalks, with very large Ears full of large Corn; 


many of the Ears had ſixty Grains in them, and none leſs than Forty. He allo ſteeped 
Barley in the ſame Liquor, and found much the ſame Increaſe. | 

Mr. Hougbton's Integrity in relating this ſhould not be diſputed; and there is no Impro- 
bability but ſo the Fact might be, as the Seed was ſowed in Garden-Mould, and in a ſhel- 
tered Place. And poſſibly had not the Seed been ſteeped in the Liquor, there had been a 
wonderful Increaſe from the Place and manner of ſowing. But I my ſelf have tried Barley 


ſteeped in a prepared Liquor much like this, and more promiſing : But being ſowed in an 


expoſed Place in a common Field, and on a Land not very rich, I found no extraordinary 
Increaſe ; which made me deſiſt from any further 'Trials. 


And indeed ( as I have elſewhere obſerved) both Reaſon and Expericnce pronounce, that 
all extrrordinary forcing Ingredients, all Chymical 3 all Extracts of Salts from 


iding Effects, ſo as to anſwer the 
Charge much leſs the boaſted and wonderful Feats attributed to them. And if at an 


time, or under ſome certain Circumſtances, Nature is obſerved, by theſe forcing Methods, 


to mend her Pace; yet it is much under the like Diſadvantages of a Horſe forced beyond 


his natural Strength, he tires ſo much the ſooner. 


Of the ſeveral Sorts of So 1 Ls good and bad, with ſome Directions interſperſed how to improve 


them. 


H AVING hitherto laid down ſome general Directions for Tillage and preparing 
Land by the Plough for ſowing; before I proceed to treat of the ſeveral Sorts of 


Grain, with the Time and Manner of ſowing them, it will be requiſite that I firſt ſay 


ſomething of the different Soils ordinarily to be met with in the ſeveral Parts of this King- 
dom ; that ſomething may be hinted at whereby to improve and make the beſt of them. 
Ir is generally agreed, that all Sorts of Soils, whereſoever to be met with, muſt partake 


ſomething more or leſs of either Sand, Gravel, Chalk, Loam, Marſh or Clay. But yet it 


would be as hard to give a proper Name to the different Sorts of theſe, as to aſſign the 
peculiar Qualities proper to thole Names; becauſe there are good and bad of almoſt all 
Sorts z inaſmuch as the natural Richneſs of a Soil depends, in great meaſure, on a due Pro- 
portion and proper Mixture of ſome of the aforegoing Simples. For which Reaſon it is, 
that Sand is recommended to be laid on Clay, and Clay upon Sand; becauſe by ſuch Mix- 
ture a laſting Improvement is gained, and the very Nature of the Land itſelf is altered and 
changed. | | | | 
However, where any one of theſe Simples prevail in a great Degree tho' it would be 
hard or next to impoſſible to make an abſolute Cure by Superinductions; yet by a prudent 
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Cire and 5kilful Management, great Profit may accrue to the Farmer, by regular Obſer⸗ 


vations of the Times and Seaſons proper for pl6ughing and ſowing each Kind of Land, 
and Ac tin dhe Seed proper to ...d „ 

Clays and Chalks are undoubtedly the beſt Soils for Wheat and Barley, after Summer- 
Fallows, and for Beans to ſucceed. And though the Clay is of itſelf never fo ſtiff and 
untractable; yet the Summer-Fallows, with proper Manures of Dung, render it ſtrangely 
mellow, and a fit Recipient for Wheat; which being ſown before Winter, though the 


Surface be never fo rough and full of Clots, will be ſo much the better defended from the 


North Winds. 'The Art in managing theſe -very ſtiff Clays and Chalks, becauſe they are 
very tenacious and hold the Water on their Surface, is to lay them dry, in handſome 
Ridges, that the Water may fall off every way. The worſt Quality of them is, that in 


very dry Seaſons they are very coſtive, hardening and chapping with the Sun and Wind, 
thereby ſubjecting the Crop to the great Inconveniencies of a Drought. ls 


* 


Clays are commonly ſown, at firſt breaking up, with Oats; and if it is old Sward, it 18 


thought the moſt profitable Way to continue ſowing Oats for Three Vears: For on ſuch 


ſort of Soil, I have frequently known ten Quarter of Oats upon an Acre; which will pay bet- 
ter than a good Crop of Wheat. After a Summer-Fallowing it may again be ſown with Wheat; 
and after that with Barley; and again with Beans. But the moſt profitable way to ſave Dung, 


is to ſow Clover with the laſt Crop of Oats, eating the Clover with Sheep for Two Vears; 


and then Summer-Fallow it twice for Wheat at Michaelmas. Chalks require much the fare 
Management, and will bear the ſame Grain; only if much Rain happen to fall on them 


juſt after ſowing, before the Corn gets up, the Earth is apt to bind ſo hard, that the Corn 


cannot eafily get through it; which Evil is much helped with a light Harrow. 

Sand and Gravel Grounds eaſily admit both of Heat and Moiſture ; which bing the greateſt 
Helps to Vegetation, if they could but be perſuaded to remain in any due Proportion, 
great Riches might be expotied from them. But as they are very apt to loſe the Bleſſings 


of Heaven, and to ſuffer the Crop to die away with ſcorching Heat, the Plonghman con- 
trives to lay his Lands as flat as poſſible ; and to let all his Superinductions be of the moſt 
cooling and binding Nature, ſuch as Cow-dung, rich Clay, Lime, Chalk, and Marle. The 


Seed proper for ſuch Soils is Rye, Oats, and Peaſe blue and white: For except it be migh- 
tily altered with the aforeſaid Mixtures, it is too light 'for W heat and Barley. | 
Art the firſt breaking up. of Sands and Gravels, or other very light Land, Oats are com- 


monly ſown after the Sward hath lain near Two Months to rot. As ſoon as the Oats be- 
gin to appear, the Yhole ſhould be rolled with a good heavy Roll, either round or octan- 


gular, which faſtens the Ground about rhe Roots. For want of the Knowledge of this 
Praftice, many Places in the North of England content themſelves to loſe the firit Year's 
Crop, only turning up the Soil twice or thrice in the Summer; imagining that the Sward 
newly turned downwards will keep the Soil ſo hollow, that the Grain ſown thereon would 
periſh : Which indeed might be true, without the Help of a Roll; but with that Help, 
we always reckoned and found in Northamptonſhire that the firſt and ſecond Crops were 

It is obſerved in Herefordſhire, they make a very great Improvement of ſandy Land much 
given to Moſs, by burning the Moſs, and mixing the Aſhes with Lime. After this they 


pre it and ſow it with Rye; which yields a mighty Increaſe, and (which is a very de- 


ke Circumſtance) brings a ſweet Sort of Graſs upon it, when laid down after a Crop 
or two. „ „ | | 


In ſome Part of Oxfordſhire and Buckinghamſbire, they have a very untoward churliſh 7 
ſort of Soil, which puzzles the Farmer to make it fertile: They call it Malm; it is neither 
Clay, nor Chalk, nor Marle ; but hath ſomething of the greazy Nature of them all, but 


no Part of their good Qualities; inſomuch that it is with great Difficulty that any thing 


will be made to grow on it. The Roots of Trees plainly avoid it, if poſſible; and it 18 
found to be very hurtful to all Fruit-Trees. It ſeldom indeed lieth near the Surface, buf 
it holds the Wet, and ſtrikes ſuch an unwholſome Coldneſs to Corn, Plants, and Trees, 


as mightily hinder their Vigour and Maturity. Notwithſtanding, I cannot find that it hath 
any thing nigh that Malignity in it, which is fo plainly and conſtantly found in a Stratum 


of Earth, in the Biſhoprick of Durham, dug out in great Abundance in their Search after 
Coals. They call it Thillz it is of a bluiſh Colour, turns out like thin Slate, but crumbles 


to Pieces with the Froſt, as if it would be a fit Recipient for almoſt any Seed or Plant. 
But ſuch is its Hatred and Averſion to all Vegetables, that it kills and deſtroys them as 
ſoon as they approach it. It lieth indeed naturally at a conſiderable Depth in the Earth; 
but as there are great Numbers of Collieries, ſome Parts of the Country are greatly annoy'd 


with its vaſt Hea ps; inſomuch, that it hath put ſome curious Gentlemen upon Trials and 
| Experiments 
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Experiments how to remove its obſtinate Sterility, and to make it fertile; even to avoid 
the Trouble and Charge of removing it into waſte Places. But all hath hitherto been in 
vain; for it not only refuſeth itſelf ro be made good, but it poiſons and corrupts all Mix- 
tures, arid makes, every thing that comes near it as bad as itſelf: For not a Spire of Graſs, 
nay, not a Weed will grow on it. It will not ſo much as mend the High- Ways; but 
yet it hath been made uſeful there, by filling up hollow Places, being good for nothing 
In #iltfvire, even the Plains of Salisbury of late Years have been made to anſwer the 
Plough to great Advantage. The Turf and Soil is generally very ſhallow, lying within 
two or three Inches, on a ſcaly ſtony bottom. The Plains being of great Extent, ſome- 
times they plough one Part, and ſometimes another, for two or three Years, and then lay 
it down again with Graſs-Seed z whereby, and by the help of the Sheep, it recovers gra- 
dually its waſted Strength. Sometimes they burn-bate it, and afterwards take from it four 
or five Crops. But this laſt Method, tho” it brings preſent Riches, is obſerved to tire the 
Soil, and put it more out of Heart than can well be recovered again in any reaſonable 
Compaſs of Years; which is chiefly to be attributed to the ſhallowneſs of the Soil. By 
theſe Methods they get pretty good Wheat, though the Straw is generally flender and 
the Ears ſhorr. | | 
Mooriſh heathy Land is obſerved to anſwer very well in the Method of Denſbiring or 

Burn-bating , becauſe the Soil generally, for five or ſix Inches deep, conſiſts chiefly of the 
Fibres and Roots of the ſeveral forts of Graſſes; and it is known, that all ſorts of Vege- 
tables reduced to Aſhes, and ſpread upon the Ground, are enriching. | It cannot but be 
| obſerved here with Wonder, that there ſhould be ſo many heathy mooriſh Grounds near 
London, the Miſtreſs and Encourager of Arts, yet unimproved and uncultivated. What 
have Hounſlow and Black- Heath done, that they ſhould lye neglected as a Spectacle of the 
Husbandman's Diſdain ? The North have mou ſet a better Example, and in a little Time 
we ſhall not have ſuch a Reproach left amongſt us. | 

I need not ſay, that all hazelly red mixt Earth, approaching to the Nature of Loam, 
of which there is ſo much to be found throughout the Kingdom, is peculiarly good for 
all forts of Grain, and will endure the Extremes of Heat and Cold, Wet and Dry; and 
therefore is very much deſired, and eagerly ſought for by the Farmer, as what gives him 
Riches without any extraordinary Labour or Charge. 


If a Man would be curious to know what Quantity of Sand, (for ſome I take it for 
ted always is) may lye mixt with his Clay, the Experiment may be eaſily made by 
ore a Piece of Clay in Water, till ſeparating and pouring off the thick into another 
Baſon till all is gone but the Sand; which when dry will be obſerved to run like Hour- 
Glak-Sand, and will ordinarily prove to be in Quantity about a fourth part. 


Of Duns, #s Nature and Uſe for the Improvement of Land, and the ſeveral Sorts of it, 


UNG is to be eſteemed, in a great Meaſure, according to the Food eaten, and the 
8 D manner of Chewing and Digeſtion : For it is in a healthful Body that part of the 
Food which is grok, and not fine enough or fit enough to enter the Veſlels for the Nou- 
riſhment of the Body; and alſo what the Blood cafts off by the Gaul, or other Paſſages; 
alſo it is likely that ſome of the more viſcous Parts of the Spittle holds ic together, and 
goes quite through with it. | | SL meet = 
If this be the Caſe, it muſt have ſome Salt in it; and when Dung is burnt to Aſhes it 
will make a Lee, from whence by Evaporation may be made Salt; and this Salt will im- 
bibe Nitre, as may be ſeen by divers Preparations of Nitre with Lime, E9c. as Altalies, 
and Salt or Sal Gem; which two laft I take to be the ſame; and by their imbibing of 
* it is thought that Land is fertilized. But its chief Uſe is for annual ſhort-lived 
Flants. | | "F501 
Dung will, when dry, burn; witneſs the Cow-Dung, gathered by the Poor for that 
33 ou from it may be made Chymical Oil, which plainly proves it to have ſome 
ulphur left. „ | 5 
Now a great deal of Difference from Dung may ariſe, by reaſon of the manner of 
Chewing. Thoſe Beaſts that chew fineſt, and void. it in ſmalleſt Quantities, leave the 
moſt Superficies, whereby moſt Nitre may be attracted: And for. this Cauſe I preſume it 
is, that the ingenious Mr. Evehn ſo much commends the Duſt of Horſe-Parths, and pow- 
dered Dung or Earths. And I believe the generality of Dungs are eſteemed as thus qua- 
lified, except where the manner of Food makes an Alteration, For I doubt not _ the 
| | ung 
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Dung of Cows, by reaſon of their Chewing the Cud, is preferable to Horſe-Ding , cſpe= 


cially where the Horſes eat only Graſs, as do the Cows, and exerciſe no more; unleſs the 


Form alters it. But if Horſes eat Hay, or Oats, which is Food contracted and quitted 


of its watry Nature, it is then. preferable. And Dung of Fowl, that live on Grain, is 
before that: And I do not doubt but Dung of Fowls, ſuch as are Fleſh-eaters, is better 
than thoſe; for which Reaſon the Dung of Men, Dogs, and Swine, that live on Fle 
are eſteemed ſtronger than moſt other. And notwithſtanding Swine's Dung cauſes Weeds, 
as is generally ſaid, it is probably from the fame Reaſon, that the Corn in America, when 
the Spaniards firſt went there, grew to a Pike's Height; that is, it makes the Ground 
too rich. For if it is fertilized for Weeds, it will be ſo for other Things more uſeful ; 
and if it be 700 good, it muſt be allayed with Earth, or ſome more barren Compoſt. | 
Mr. Evelyn, in his Notice of Dungs, has the following Obſervations. With the Mi- 


croſcope he examined Neat's Dung, which appeared to be Straws held together by a ſlip- 
pery Mucilage, and ſprinkled with a Gold- like ghfeering Sand; but on waſhing nothing 


appeared but Straw. Sheep's Dung, when waſhed, he found to be ſhort Graſs. Swine's 

ung was like dirty Bees Wax, mingled with Straws and Husks, which ſeemed like 
Candid Eringo, and ſome like Angelico Roots. Horſe-Dung, like Wiſps of Hay, and 
little Straws. Pidgeon's Dung was of a ſtiff glutinous Matter, eafily reduced to Duſt of 
a grey Colour, with ſome husky Atoms after Dilution. Dung of Poultry was: ſo full of 
Gravel and Sand, that little elſe appeared, ſave ſome black and white viſcous Matter twiſt- 
ed; but it ſmelled the worſt of all. . „%%% Ed Ls 

Although the Uſe of Dung towards Vegetation is not perhaps thoroughly underſtood 
yet that what does moſt apparently ſeem to vegetate Plants is ſome Salt, J ſuppoſe is ge- 


nerally agreed: All our Compoſts are ſtudiouſſy made of Subſtances which moſt ingen- 


der or attract Salt. Therefore, it is the nitrous Grounds of Jamaica and other Places, 


which cauſe fo ſtupendous a Growth of Plants and Trees. 


After a great deal ſaid of Salt by Mr. Evelyn, he declares it to be, not our common 


Artificial Salt, but a more Unctuous Spirit or Airy Nitre, pregnant with a vital Balm, 
which is the Thing he endeavours to find in theſe Materials of Compoſts: And he be- 


lieves that were Nitre or Salt-Petre to be obtained in Plenty, we ſhould need but little 


other Compoſts, to meliorate our Ground; ſince whether that which ſo fertilizes it, by 


any Mixture we can yet deviſe, effects it from any other Cauſe, is greatly to be doubted. 
For which Reaſon, in ſeveral Sorts of Liquid Compoſts, he adviſes Nitre to be added, as 
an extraordinary and neceſſary Ingredient to vegetate Plants. | 2” 
From what has been already obſerved, it will hardly be denied but that moſt of the 
Materials uſed for Improvement of Land, do rather do it by ſending earthy Particles into 
the Plants, by the help of Nitre; and the Spirit of the Air and Moiſture they receive 
from without, perhaps is more uſeful than any inherint Quality within themſelves. 
The Nitre or Spirit of the Air, which flies about here and there as the Wind directs 
it, where-ever it finds a kind Matter fit to receive it, there it abides till the Dews and 
Rains waſh it in; ſo that it makes a Fermentation and ſets the Terreſtrial Matter afloat, 
in order to penetrate the Pores of Plants for their Growth and Increaſe. ny 
Now thoſe Materials that are moſt ready to receive this Nitre, are what we call the 
beſt Dungs. Horſe- Dung, when it makes a Hor-Bed, does not do it ſo much by its own 
Natural as Accidental Qualities ; for the Difference of the Parts, viz. Dung, Urine, and 
Straw, make a great Ferment, which warms the Juice in the Plant; which makes it. ariſe 


as in an Alembick; and that being gone, it draws in the other Moiſture about it, and ſo 
goes on while the Warmth laſts, and makes the Plant grow greatly : And to force this 


the more, ſometimes is added Unſlaked Lime; which, by pouring Water on, will flake 
and cauſe a great Heat, and ſo carry on the Growth of the Plants. This indeed feems as 
it Water with Heat was the Caule of Fertility, without Nitre. 


But thoſe. Gardeners that could by Fires, Stoves and Tanner's Bark, raiſe what Flowers 
and Fruits they pleaſed at Chriſimas, and imitate the Heat of any Country or Seaſon, have 
confeſſed, that after all their Endeavours (excepr the Plants were opened at Top to enjoy 
the Weather) they would not thrive 5 which plainly proves, they muſt be kept from Sut- 
focation, or helped to ſomething from the Air; and that Heat and Moifture alone would 
not do. Horſe-Dung, by its violent Ferment, rots; and by ſo doing, evaporates a great 
deal of the Moiſture of the Urine, c. that was in its empty Spaces; then the Air with 
its nitrous Particles gets in, which is waſhed out again by the Dews or Rain, and with 
them is carried to its Growth or Augmentation. LA 5 
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A New Syſtem 


The Sun ſomething hurts Dung, but the Rain doth more; for it fills it, ſo that it is 


not capable to receive ſo much Nitre as otherwiſe; altho* ſome Wet and ſome Dry rots 


and prepares it the better : And this is the Good it does when ploughed into Ground. 
| There are variety of Ways of Dunging of Land, beſides the Dung of P idgeons, Hens, 


Svine, Cc. Rags, Soot, 5c. The Suds made with Soap and Blood are of excellent uſe 


for the Husbandman and Gardener z and are often applied to the Roots of Vines, Fruit- 
Trees, and ſeveral other Vegetables. Soap-Suds will make Plants thrive very much; and 
the Reaſon for it is, that ſome of the fine Salt of the Par-Ath, with which the Soap is 
made, may be imbibed into the Plant; and with the Particles of Lime that may be there, 
are great Recipients of the aerial Nitre. cx. | FEES | 
It is for the ſame Reaſon that the Aſhes and the burning of Stubble or other Vegeta- 


bles, does fructify Land: And I prefer the Aſhes of Vegetables before Soot; for the 


Aſhes we certainly know will emit Salt, and the Earth of them will imbibe a new Mat- 
ter, as Earth from whence Salt-Petre is extracted will be impregnated with Salt-Petre 
again in a few Vears; but Soot, though the Water when heated upon it by the Sun may 


poſſibly draw from thence ſome Oil, (as we ſee hot Weather does from Coffee ſo prepared) 


yet I cannot learn that fixed Salt can be extracted from Soor, till there be a higher Calcina- 
tion; nor then, but in ſmall Quantity; for the fixed Salt draws Nitre moit : And the 


Spirit of Soot is drawn from a Retort filled with it, and placed in an open Fire; by 


which means the Soot is farther calcined, and muſt leave its Salt behind till extracted by 


a watry Menſtruum, when the Salt will draw the Nitre of the Air. 


I do not by this mean that Soot has no Virtue for by its burning it muſt be more po- 
rous than Wood, and fo imbibe more; but when the Oil, by the Heat of the Sun or 
actual Fire, is extracted, it is more porous fill, and will attract ſtronger than before: And, 
as I have already hinted, I believe that theſe Aſhes, or its Parts, of Salt and Caput Mor- 
zuum, Lime or Earth made dry by the Sun, do draw into their Pores the Nitre of the 
Air, which is again waſhed from thence by the Dews and Rain; all which help to con- 
vey Terreſtrial Matter to the Roots of the Plants, where they with other Moitture, are 
ſucked in; and from thence riſe to the Top, by reaſon of the Sun's making, as it were a 
Vacuum, after the manner as Water riſes in a Pump, and the fineſt Parts by the preſſure 


of the Air are driven through the Pipes, till all evaporates. to a dead ſtanding Plant; and 


then by new Fermentations it rots, and the thinneſt is driven again till the whole is 
broyght to its firſt Principles; whereby, after the ſame manner, it helps to make the other 
Plants. | | | x 8 5 
By Conſideration of what has been obſerved, it is eaſy to apprehend the Reaſon why 
Soap-Aſhes are ſo much coveted by the Husbandman, and eſteemed one of the beſt bulky 
Manures that .are known : They are greedy for it, and mix it with Chalk, Lime, other 
Earth, or all, that a great Part of their Land may have ſome. 


I have mentioned Nitre often, in my Obſervations on Dungs, believing it ro be the 
Foundation of Husbandry, which I would gladly bring to an Art: But Experience is ſtill 


the beſt Guide. 


# v | 


Dungs are uſed very often in Medicine, and commended for the 2 of moſt ſorts of 


Pains. LE Stone-Horſes is preſſed, and the Juice drank for Cholicks; that of Dogs 


is taken for Quinſies or fore Throats; for Dogs eating Fleſh, their Dung abounds with 
volatile Salt: Man's Dung we have an Antipathy to; but by reaſon of his continual Fleſh- 
cating, it is the ſtrongeſt of all, but not the beſt tor Uſe, by reaſon it breeds Worms, 


and therefore is hurtful to Trees and Plants. In Retorts, Volatile Spirits may be drawn 
from Dung as well as Urine. | 205 fra 


Ik Hear and Moifture alone, and a freedom for Plants to breathe in, were ſufficient, 
Dungs and Lime for Ground would not be needful. But Dung till Calcination, or per- 


tet Rottenneſs, will afford little or no Salt; and Lime no Salt at all. And therefore if 
they do not imbibe the Nitre or Spirit of the Air, I do not ſee how or which way they 
can be uſeful, in the Improvement of Land. | | TK. | | 
Having thus far treated on the Nature of Dungs, and their probable Operation and In- 
fluence on Vegetation; it will be neceſſary to be a little more particular in treating of the 
different ſorts, their Uſe, and the ſeveral Merhods of applying them for the Improvement 


of Land. 


4 


Parts in it, if it be nat juſt of the Nature of the Ground, will raiſe Improvement Heteroge- 
neous Things, upon their Meeting, cauſing that Buſtle and Stir, which is thought by 
molt Naturaliſts now to have great Influence upon Vegitation. The general Art there- 

N . fore 


I think itmay be laid down as a juſt Poſition and Maxim, that ¶ hat ſocver bath actiue 
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dry Things are to be apply'd to cold and moiſt Land. And, on the contrary, cold and 
moiſt Things are to be apply'd to hot and dry Land. To ſay, therefore, that this or 
that Dung and Compoſt is beſt for all Improvements, is like a Catholicon in Phyſick, 
ood for all Conſtitutions; which among Phyſicians is accounted an Abſurdity. Reaſon 
and Philoſophy, join'd with Experience, muſt then be a Guide to Practice. 5 
There are two general (tho' not the only) Misfortunes which are the Cauſes of great 
Barrenneſs in Land, in the two Extremes; viz. Too great Moiſture, and too great Dry- 
neſs. For, as too much Moifture is an undoubted Cauſe of Sterility, ſo too much Dry- 
neſs is the Occaſion of Poverty in Land; the Conſequence of moſt ſandy and gravelly 
Soils, as the other is of too ſtrong and ſtiff a Clay: Tho' it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve by the way, that cold wet Grounds are much more eaſily fertilized by draining, 
than hot Soils can ordinarily admit of by drowning and watering. Let us then try what 
proper Remedies may be apply'd to theſe two Extremes, before we proceed to treat of 
other general Improvements proper for Land. x 


1. To prevent Sterility occaſioned by too great Moiſture, either by Reaſon of a tiff 
that Draining muſt be the original and moſt effectual Cure. For tho' Water and Moi- 
ſture are abſolutely neceſſary for Vegetation, yet it is manifeſt in Experience, that 700 
much is as bad as 7oo little; inaſmuch as Boggineſs and Obſtructions of Springs, more or 
leſs, are generally the Cauſe of that cold Chillineſs that affects ſome Lands, breeding-Ruſh, 
Flags, and other uſeleſs Trumpery; and therefore, the Foundation of the. Cure, and Im- 
provement expected, muſt be to remove this internal Cauſe, by laying the Ground dry, 
and draining the Bog. „ : | TERS, 
All I think agree, that Trenches and Outlets are the only Cure; and abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for this Purpoſe ; tho' there have been great Diverſity of Opinions in the Methods of 
working and forming theſe Trenches. After all that I have ſeen and experienced, relating 
to the forming Trenches and Outlets; the following Method I have found to anſwer the 
End beſt, and ſeems to be the eaſieſt and moſt natural. If the Bog hath any Declivity, 
begin at the loweſt Part to open a Trench three Foot wide, and work upwards till you 
come to the Foundation of the Diſeaſe, the Spring- Head; where alſo you mult make 25 
Trenches, either round or croſs the Bog, as you ſhall find neceſſary to drain it thorough- 
ly: But be ſure to go deep enough, and repeat the Trenches as occaſion ſerves. The more 
Trenches, the more ſecure you are of a Drain. Let the Trench be cut at leaſt a Spit be- 
low the Spring, or elſe all your Labour will be in vain. Some content themſelves to 
leave the Trenches open, and repair them as Neceſſity requires. But in that Cafe, I ad- 
viſe that the Earth taken out may not remain on the ſides of the Trenches, but be car- 
ned farther off, ſo as to fill up any hollow Places. However, I cannot but think it ad- 
viſeable (the Charge and Labour not being great) to throw in a convenient Layer of Green 


Sward downwards, and fo fill it up to a Level with what remains. 


drain a flat Bog or over-wet Ground, lying molt part of the Winter under Water for 


medy preſcribed for this Cafe, but what has been more Charge than Profit. But if we 
cannot gain all we would, we muſt gain all we can: Therefore the wiſeſt way is, to be 
willing to loſe ſome to get ſome. Mark out then a ſquare Piece (in. the dryeſt Seaſon) 
in the middle of this Flat, bigger or leſs according to the Quantity of the Ground, and 
dig it ſix or ſeven or eight Foot deep, diſperſing it all over the Flat, whereby the whole 
may be raiſed ſo as to keep its Head above Water. For ſo many Inches as you riſe in 
Height, juſt ſo many Inches do you get towards a Drain. And to ſome perhaps it 
mY be thought no ſmall Acquiſition, that by this means they have gained a Fiſh- 
ond. | 


2. Let us now then proceed to ſay ſomething of the other Extreme,' viz. Sterility, oc- 
caſioned by roo much Dryneſs, the Effect ot molt ſandy and gravelly Soils; in regard 
that they retain not the Rain-Water ſo well as Clay, or Land of a mixt and loamy Na- 
ture. One, and indeed the molt proper, Remedy for this Defect, where it can be had, 
is artificial Watering z which tempers the Ground, and fers the Salts in Motion for the 
ſpeedy Improvement and Growth of moſt uſeful Plants, Grain and Graſs. For as Wa- 


an 


fore of Improvement, is to adjuſt all Superinductions to the Nature of the Soil. Hot and 


untractable Clay, or by Stagnation of Water, it will be . imagined as allowed of, 
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Wood, Elm, Sallow, or Willow-Branches, and upon that to lay the outward Turf, the 
This, you'll fay, ſeems natural and eaſy enough. But the great Difficulty of all is to 


want of a Deſcent or Declivity to carry off the Water. I have never yet ſeen any Re- 


ter (being always more or leſs mixt with Terreſtrial Matter) is properly a Soil, and hath - 
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an excceding Agrecableneſ to the Bodies of moſt Vegetables ; as appears by Experiments 
of their Growth in Water only : So there is likewiſe a very conſiderable Advantage gain- 


ed to dry, ſandy and gravelly Earth, by the fat and unctuous Waſh that is carried along 


in Land-Floods, and Currents of Water, that having paſſed through Cities, Roads, and 


ſoiled Places, do ſtrangely impregnate where-ever they are diſperſed : Inſomuch as the 
Salts, and other mixt Soil carried away by the Flood, naturally and gradually ſubſiding, 
are left behind upon the Land; which mixing themſelves with the Sand, Gravel, and 
other heterogenious Bodies unlike themſelves, do, by the Help of the Sun, cauſe that 
Motion and Circulation of the minute Parts of Terreſtrial Matter, which by Naturaliſts 
is now generally thought to be the Life of Vegetation, and the true Cauſe of the In- 
creaſe of Plants. | | wes. 

Where therefore the Situation is ſo happy as to admit this great Advantage of drawing 
the Water over the J. and, and turning it off at Pleaſure, the Uſe of it ſhould by no means 
be neglected at the proper Seaſon. And there is no great Difficulty in the doing it; when 
once a Diſcovery is made where the Water may be conveyed, fo as to anſwer the gene- 
ral Purpoſe. Cut out the Maſter-Trench, or Water-Courſe, to ſuch a Bigneſs as may 


contain all the Land-Flood; when the Water is brought thither, carry it in foot - broad 


Trenches all along the Level; and if there be diſcovered in theſe leſſer Trenches any 
Miſtake or Failing, it may eafily be mended, by going higher to or lower from the 
Level, whilſt for a time the firſt Trench be ſtopped up again. This done, the Water- 


Courſe muſt be cut out large enough to contain the whole Water intended for the Im- 
3 of the Land. And this Largeneſs ought to conſiſt in Breadth, and not in 


Depth; for a ſhallow Trench about a Foot deep is beſt for this Work. Only obſerve, 
when the Trench is brought near to an End, it is to be brought narrower and nar- 
rower. 9 | | „„ | | 
The Time for the Operation of this Improvement, muft be when the Graſs is not 
much grown; that is, in Winter, or early in the Spring. Only you muft obſerve, ' to 


let the Water dry in before you repeat the drowning, and not to let Cattle poach it; for 
too much conſtant Wet rots and poiſons the Roots of the Grafs, eſpecially in ſuch Places 


where it ſtagnates. By this very Improvement, we have Inſtances of Land raiſed in Va- 
lue from Eighteen-Pence to Thirty Shillings an Acre. 

But yet at the ſame time it ſhould be alio noted, that there are ſome Springs, whoſe 
Waters are rather injurious to Land, and hinder Vegetation; ſuch, for Inſtance, as flow 
from Coal-Mines, or any Chalybiate or ſulphurious Mineral, having harſh and brackiſh 


Qualities hurtful to Vegetables. However, I cannot but think that even theſe Waters 


would make great Improvements, if diſcreetly and ſparingly uſed, and at ſuch proper 
Times too, when other Quantities of Water might be contrived to mix with them. 
But this Improvement by Floating is a Felicity not every where, and indeed but in a 
few Places to be obtained. Theretore it will be neceſſary to point out what Helps may 
be had for hot and dry Land, where the other is wanting. Let it then be remember- 
ed, that the moſt cooling, moiſt, and proper Manures for hot and dry Ground, are 
Cow-Dung, Marle, Clay, Chalk, but eſpecially Mud taken from the bottom of Ponds; 
the Excellency of which is not ſufficiently underſtood, and therefore not uſed ſo much 
as it ought: For whether the Improvement of warm Land kept in Tillage is intended, 
there can be nothing better to lay on the Fallows than Mud out of the bottom of old 
Ponds ſpread abroad at Midſummer , or if it is to improve warm Paſtures and Meadows, 
nothing will better or ſooner anſwer the End, if uſed in the Autumn or Spring after tis 


mellowed by the Froſt. For it not only fertilizes ſuch fort of Land, but prevents, in a 


great meaſure, the diſmal Effects of a ſucceeding Drought. The Nature and Excellence 
of the other ſeveral Dungs, Manures, and Improvements, I ſhall ſpeak of diſtinctly by 
themſelyes, that they may be uſed with Knowledge and Diſcretion. 
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Of the ſeveral Sorts of Du x G8 frriftl and properly 7 called. 


"XY ORSE-DUNG, when taken freſh from the Stable, is of no other Uſe, but to 
give a breathing ſweating Heat to all tender Plants ſown in a convenient Depth 

of Earth laid upon its Surface. But its Uſe and Advantage in the way of Hot-Beds, I 
ſhall ſpeak of in a Place by itſelf. Therefore when J ſpeak of Horſe- Dung here, it is meant 
ſuch as is laid in Heaps to rot for Manure and Improvement: And this is by all agreed 
to be one of the belt Dungs for general Uſe, but eſpecially for ſuch Lands as are not over- 
hot of themſelves; and in that Caſe it ſhould be uſed diſcreetly, and mixt with other cool- 
ing ng, ſuch as Cows and Hogs Dung, or elſe Chalk and Mud. The more it is rot- 
ted, the better it is for Uſe, and the eaſier carried abroad. I cannot therefore approve of 


a common flovenly Way of uſing it in many Places, where they ſuffer it to be made as a 


Bed in the Farm-Yard for Cattle to lye on. Whereas the oftener it is ſtirred, and the 


hollower it lieth, the better for rotting. For which purpoſe, about Chriſtmas it ſhould be 


built up in ſquare or round Heaps, and the Walls of it made perpendicular, to keep Hogs 
and other Cattle off from treading it; and fo the Reſidue, as it continues to be made 
either from the Stable, or the Cows. or Hogs, is to be thrown upon that Heap, 


which will continue to give it a daily Fermentation. And this Heap of Dung, ſhould, if 


poſſible, be made in ſome Pit or hollow Place in the Yard, that the Rain-Water paſling 
through it, as well as the Urine from the Horſes and Cows, (which by ſome are thought 
to be the richeſt Manure) may be preſerved and kept from running off. By this means 


the whole Dunghill will be ſo rotted by the following May or June, the Time for carry- 


ing it abroad, that it will cut with the Spade like Mud; and carry with it an abundant 


Fertility. Many content themſelves to ſpread it in the Summer as they carry it out: But 
others, who will be at ſome Pains for better Improvements, lay it on ſeveral little Heaps 


on the Fallow Land, and ſpread it afterwards before the laſt Ploughing. Twenty Load of 


this Dung is abundantly enough for an Acre; and it is ſingularly good for Wheat and Bar- 


ley. If more is laid on, it makes the Land run to Weeds, and the Corn td Straw ; there- 
fore this middle Proportion is beſt, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be renewed once in Three 
© Years; except the Land be well folded with Sheep alternately, which indeed is the moſt 
| adviſcable Method. 


7 


There needs little to be ſaid of the Uſe of Com- Dung, having already adviſed the mixing 
it as above, and deſcribed its Nature. Hogs-Dung heretofore was not much valued; but 


now it is known to be a ſtrong and moſt excellent Manure for almoſt all Sorts of Land, 
eſpecially the hot and dry. By throwing the Refuſe of Garden- ſtuff, into the Hogs-Cotr, 
ſeveral Loads of the beſt Dung may every Year be made; which, beſide the Advantage 
of feeding the Hogs, brings no ſmall Profit to the Farmer. But in ſome Parts, on poor 
light ſhallow Land they ſow a ſmall white Pea, which they never gather, but turn in as 
many Hogs to eat them as they think will be fat; and there they let them lye Night 


and Day, whereby their Land will be ſo enriched with Dung, that it will bring a good 


Sward upon it, and graze well many Years after. 

The Dung of Sheep is undoubtedly a rich and valuable Manure, and highly prized by 
thoſe who know how to uſe it; eſpecially in all cold and ſtiff Lands. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that it is much better for Tillage than Paſture z accordingly the Husbandman thinks 
he cannot do well withour it. Burt becauſe it cannot be fo conveniently gathered to- 


gether in Quantities as other Dung, it is commonly conveyed by folding the Sheep them 


lelves thereupon: By which means both the Urine and the Dung is ſaved; which ought, 
as ſoon as poſſible, to be turned in with the Plough, leſt it be expoſed and weakened too 
much by the Heat of the Sun. In many Places they fold their Sheep on Rye- Lands after 

the Rye is come up, rightly judging that the freſher the Dung is, the more it fertilizes; 
and though ir ſhould ſeem that the Rye is much damaged by the treading and Layer of 
the Sheep, yet it is found quite otherwiſe. In the open Fields the Manure ariſing from 
the Sheep is valued as much as the Wool; and I cannot fee why it ſhould not be uſed 


the ſame Way amongſt Incloſures, folding the Sheep ar leaſt all the Summer on the Fal- Þ 


lows, and driving them again to their Paſtures in the Day-time; where the want of that 
Manure may be much eaſier and with greater Advantage ſupplied by Cart-Dung proper 
and ſuitable to the Soil. = | 8 f 3 
A ſtronger Sort of Dung ſtill, and much fuller of Nitre, is that which is taken from 
the Dove-houſe; the Dung of Pidgeons being of ſo ſtrong and hot a Nature, that if it be only 
ſowed upon a Crop of Corn, and Rain ſucceed to put the Salts in motion, a wonderful In- 
ereaſe may be expected even on the molt _ Land; and it hath the fame LO Jo 
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Meadow - Ground for Hay. Twenty or thirty Buſhels will ſow an Acre, which is a very 
convenient Improvement, where Land lieth at a diſtance, and where other Manure cannot 
conveniently be carried; only it is to be obſerved, that it anſwers but for one Year, the 
greateſt part of its Virtue being loſt the ſecond 

The 3 of other Poultry are all proportionably good and nitrous; though none of 
them ſo ſtrong as Pidgeon- Dung. I had a Curioſity once to try the Strength of Dungs 
by the help of the Microſcope, which anſwered my Expectations very well. Thus: I 
diſſolved a ſmall Quantity of Salt-Petre in a ſpoonful of Water; what the Point of a 
Needle would take up from thence, I laid on the Glaſs, and found by one of the leaſt 
Magnifiers a multitude of tranſparent Columns of Chryſtal of different Magnitudes, lying 
ſome parallel and ſome tranſverſe, affording in the whole a pretty and beautiful Sight. Then 
F diſſolved the fame Quantity of Pidgeon's Dung in the like Quantity of Water, expecting 
to find ſomething of the ſame tranſparent Chry ſtals; which accordingly were manifeſt to 
the Eye, though ſmaller and fewer in Number, becauſe mixt with other groſs Matter. I 
repeated the Obſervation with the Dung of Poultry, and found here and there ſome ſmall 
confuſed Chryſtalline Matter; the Quantity whereof was yet plainly leſs when I came to 
examine the Strength of Horſe and Cow-Dung. I went no further. But thus, I think, 
may plainly be diſcovered the proportionable Strength and Virtue of all Sorts of Dungs. 


Concerning other M ATERIALS 70 be uſed as Helps for Vegetation, and proper for Inprove- 
. | | ments. | 


HERE is no manner of Queſtion to be made, but that all Sorts of Soils and Earths, 
of what Nature ſoever, may be made more fertile and fitter for Vegetation than na- 
turally they are, by mixing therewith ſuch proper Materials as are found by Experience to 
help and aſſiſt the Powers of Nature; inaſmuch as if they are rightly choſen, they agitate 
and ſet in Motion ſuch minute Parts of Terreſtrial Matter as give Life to every Plant, and 
thereby giving it a Power to continue and increaſe its own Kind and Species. The whole 
Art of Agriculture depends upon this: Inſomuch as when the Nature of the Soil, and the 
Quality and Quantity of all adventitious Materials to be ſuperinduced is thoroughy under- 
ſtood, the whole Myſtery of Vegetation and Improvement is made plain, eaſy and familiar. 
For which Purpoſe, I cannot but recommend, what I think is univerſally agreed on to be 
moſt agrecable to Reaſon as well as Experience, viz. the Aſhes * of any manner of burnt 
Vegetables; for by ſuch Burning is waſted the more phlegmatick and uſeleſs Moiſture, and at 
the ſame time are fixed the more ſolid and ſubſtantial Parts of Vegetable Nature. This 
Effect the Fire is obſerved to have on the Turf or Surface of the Earth full of Roots and 
Fibres. For the oily Matter, that is left by the Fire in a moderate proportion applied to 
any Earth, highly enriches it; as appears by the vulgar Experiment of Denſbiring or Burn- 
| bating of Land, which by that means yield ſo fair Crops of all Sorts of Grain. In which 
Operation the Ruſtick obſerves, that over-burning the Turf is rather injurious than help- 
ful: Which is exactly agreeable to an Obſervation I have made in Wiltſbire upon Salisbury 
Plain. For where they have happened to lay up the Turſs in too great Heaps, the ex- 
ceſſive Fire and Heat required to reduce them to Aihes, hath been nicely obſerved to over- 
burn the Earth; inſomuch that the Salts or Spirits, ſo neceſſary to Vegetation, and fo 
much ſought for by that Practice, plainly evaporate and fly away; which yet a more mo- 
derate Hear, by laying the Materials on leſſer Heaps, would prevent, and the Husband- 
man's Expectations would be better anſwered. For indeed, the Reaſon is plain, as was 
hinted before; In the burning of any Vegetable, a gentle, eaſy and ſmothering Fire doth 
not walte the volatile nitrous Spirit ſo much as a quick one; but cauſeth much more of it 
to fix and remain behind. | _ I 
Fixt Salts, that are thus obtained, are the grand and principal Treaſure ſo much ſought 
for and celebrated for Improvements of Land, to render it more fruitful ; although there 
are many other Salts near in Affinity to theſe, that do alſo greatly meliorate and fertilize 
the Earth. As, for inſtance, Rags of all Sorts, as well Linnen as Woollen; as alſo Shreads 
of Leather, old Shoes, Hats and Stockings. All theſe refule Things, generally thrown 
away as worth nothing, have a marvellous Virtue in them for fertilizing Land for Corn; 
eſpecially if they be cur into ſmall Pieces, and ſtrewed upon the Fallows. One Load of 
theſe retuſe Things is valued by the Farmers in Hartfordſbire, as worth more than Ten Load 
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of the beſt: Dung; and accordingly they fetch them at a great Expence from London, where 
they can get them in Quantities. I have often wondered to ſee them lye neglected in ſuch 
populous Places as Newcaſtle and Sunderland, even to the great Annoyance of the High- 
Ways; from whence yet the Farmers fetch Dung from all Quarters, at a pretty great Ex- 
ence. It is to be hoped they will ſoon grow witer, when once they come to underſtand 
lach Wiſdom will make them rich. Beſides theſe, there are a great many other refuſe 
Things, which contain in them a rich fertile Salt. Aſhes of all Sorts are very good; but 
the beſt are thoſe from the Sea- Coal, eſpecially for cold Land, and the Meadow or Paſture- 
Ground; for it is obſerved to have a ſtrange Property of making the Soil run much to 
Clover-Graſs or Trefoil, which of all others is the ſweeteſt and the richeſt Feed for Cattle. 
Throughout the whole Biſhoprick of Durham (one of the fineſt, T think, and richeſt 
Counties in Great- Britain) there are vaſt Quantities of theſe Aſhes made, on the Account 
of the great Plenty of Coal- Mines found therein; of which I ſhall ſpeak more in its proper 
Place. But whereas every, even the meaneſt Family, is ſupplied and refreſhed with plenty 
of Fuel at a trifling Expence, the Aſhes of Sea-Coal are made in ſuch great abundance, 
that it is ſurpriſing to obſerve what Riches, what vaſt Improvements have of late Years 
been made all over the Country, ſince they came to underſtand and experience the fertili- 
zing Nature of theſe Aſhes. But indeed, the late Improvements are till much greater near 
all populous Places along the Sea- Coaſts, where great Quantities of Sea-Sand are made uſe 
of by the cleanly Houſewives: For That mixing with the Aſhes and other Kitchen and 
Stable Dung, not only increaſeth the Quantity, but alſo improves the Quality, heightening 
and fermenting the fertilizing Nature of Both; agreeable to that Maxim already laid down, 
That heterogeneous Soils or Dungs, and Soils of the moſt contrary Nature, are moſt proper and 
moſt neceſſary for Vegetation. | | ek . 
But indeed Sea- Sand is of itſelf a noble Manure for all Clay cold Land, having a double 
Influence there, by adding to the Salts of the Earth; and as it ſeparates the Parts of the 
Clay, helps to put thoſe Salts in Motion. Wherefore it is very adviſeable to fetch the 
Sea-Sand from ſuch Places, where it has been lately over flowed with the Tides, while it 
is yet moiſt and well impregnated with the Salt Water; and not from ſuch Places, where 
it has lain ſome time dry, ws. is become ſlippery. The not obſerving this, hath been the Oc- 
caſion of great Diſappointment to the Farmer's Expectation. For barren Sand, though it 
on be good to ſeparate the Parts of a Clay-Soil, that of itſelf is rich enough, and fo dif- 
pole it for Vegetation; yet it will not fertilize hungry Land, except it be well impregna- 
ted with Salts, or with ſomething analogous to it, viz. Nitre, Sulphur, or ſome far unctu- 
_ ous Waſh of Earth. Len Wl eat Carol agen og | 
This is that which makes what is commonly called Drift-Sand fo very valuable; that is 
to ſay, all- ſuch Soil and Sand as is wont to be driven on Heaps in Brooks, or Rivers, by 
Land-Floods in the Winter or Spring; which being forced from the Surface of the Up- 
Lands, either Tillage or Paſture, impregnated by Manure or Dung of Cattle, hath an un- 
common Fertility in it; and therefore ſhould be highly prized by the Husbandman, and 
carried in proper Seaſon to ſuch Up-Lands as moſt want it. ; 
Sir Hugh Plat recommends the Uſe of Soap-Aſhes after the Boilers have done with them, 
both for Corn and Graſs. The common Allowance is eight Load to an Acre; and if it 
is laid ſomething thick where Furze, Broom, and Fern grow, it is thought it will entirely 
deſtroy them, eſpecially if applied after grubbing at Midſummer. | 5 | 
Soot is, I think, generally agreed on to be a good Manure for all cold Lands, and it is 
equally good both for Paſture and Tillage. Forty Buſhels laid upon an Acre will do Won- 
ders, eſpecially if it be Soot from Sea-Coal, which is much the ſtrongeſt and fulleſt of 
Nitre. . 5 | L 
Malt-Duſt is another great Improver of Land. And upon a Crop of Barley, which is 
obſerved to be weak and faint in May, if it be ſowed by the Hand, as they do the Seed, 
t will give a ſtrange Life and Increaſe to it, eſpecially if Rain follow. It ſeems to be 
near as ſtrong, and to have the ſame Effects, and conſequently ſhould be uſed much in the 
ſame manner as Pidgeons-Dung. Forty Buſhels of it may be allowed to an Acre; but you 
muſt expect the Advantage only in one Crop. 3 | 3 
FTanners-Barb, Saw-Duit, Fiſh, Fleſh; Bones, Hair, Horns, Hoofs, and Skins of Beaſts, 
are all generally known to add very much to the Improvement of Land, laid on in due 
Time and Proportion. And there is one Thing more which I cannot but mention, as 
containing a great deal of Salt, and therefore an Improver of Land; and that is, Sea - Weeds 
of all ſorts, but eſpecially what is generally known by the Name of Wear; of which by 
Burning they make KJp, the chief Ingredient now of late made uſe of for making Glaſs. 


This Weed is oft-times of a large Subſtance, growing chicfly on ſuch Rocks as are _ 
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red at High-Water, and from thence is waſhed by the Waves on the Shores in 
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Quantities. From whence it might eaſily be gathered in Heaps, and carried away to the 
neighbouring Fallows, to the great and almoſt incredible Improvement of a {ſingle ſucceed- 
ing Crop ot Wheat or Barley. | . 
All theſe Materials before-mention'd as proper for Improvements, are ſtill further improv'd 
by diſcreetly mixing them together, and by giving them a ſeaſonable Fermentation; and if 
nvenience and Leiſure permit, the beſt way is, near the Houſe and in the Farm- Yard, 
to make a Pit in Length and Breadth according to the Quantity of Soil, paving it with Stone 
or Chalk, that it may detain the Moiſture of the Dung in order its better Rotting and 
Fermentation. And becauſe over-much or haſty Rains are apt to carry away the Salt of 
the Dung with ir, which is the chief cauſe of its Fertility, it will be proper to lay it as 
thick on Heaps as may be, rounded at the Top like an Egg, covering it allo with Turf 
to prevent the Sun and Wind from exhaling and drying up its Virtue. For the well pre- 
paring of Dung, and the [ucreaſe of its Quantity, is an Art that ought to be well ſtudied 
by the Husbandman, as a Thing of the laſt Importance towards the enriching both him- 
ſelf and his Farm: This being a certain Truth, that the Encreaſe of the Crop will make 
an Encreaſe of the Dung; and ſo, on the contrary, a Decay and Failure in the Dung, makes 
a Decay and Failure in the Crop: And therefore (always including the Bleſſing of God) 
the W hole of the Profit, and the Value of the Farm, depends upon a due Care of thoſe 
two Points. 1 „ | 
It will now eaſily be thought that I have hitherto forgot ſome material Articles relating 
to Improvement, and ſuch too as have been found by — Experience to be great Helps 
both to the Grazier and the Farmer. But I have cholen to reſerve them for Chapters by 


themſelves, becauſe their Nature and Uſe is ſomething more difficult and intricate; and yet 


deſerve to be thoroughly underſtood. 7 


Of LIME. 


JT is not many Years ſince Lime was brought into ſo great Repute, and become of ſuch 


general Uſe in the Way of Husbandry and Improvement of Corn Land. But it is 
now ſo well underſtood, and ſo much coveted, that the induſtrious Farmer thinks almoſt 


no Pains or Coſt too much to procure it. But neither is the Knowledge and Uſe of This 


become ſo univerſal as it ought; and therefore I ſhall briefly deſcribe its Nature, and re- 


commend its Uſe, where it can be had at any tolerable eaſy rate, as being ſo noble an Im- 


prover of Tillage. Lime is commonly made of Chalk, or of any Sort of Stone, thar is 
neither ſandy, nor porous and cold, as Free-Stone, Sc. All Sorts of grey Stone, ſuch as, 
if you break it, will yield a white Powder; all Sorts of Marble, Alabaſter, Slate, Oyſter, 
and other Sea-fiſh Shells; as likewiſe Flints will make an extraordinary Lime, though they 
be hard to burn: For the harder the Chalk and the Stones are, the better is the Lime. 
All forts may be burnt with Wood, Coals, Furze or Fern. And ſuch is the Felicity of 
the County Palatine of Durham, that through the very Middle of the County runs a large 


Vein of the beſt Lime-ſtone in England, generally pretty eaſy to win, and at the ſame 


time the beſt Coal in almoſt every part to burn it with. Chalk is commonly burnt in 
twenty-four Hours; but the right Lime-ſtone oft takes up ſixty. This Laſt, as it is belt 
for all other Uſes, ſo it is obſerved to be beſt for Land; chiefly for light ſandy Soils, or 
loamy mixt Gravels. It is carried upon the Fallows in Summer, and laid in ſmall Heaps 
till Rain comes to diſſolve it; and then it is ſpread abroad. Some mix Mud or freſh 
Earth with it, aud ſometimes Cow-Dung ; all theſe rending to fix and ſtay the Salts 

contained therein. Thoſe that are moſt acquainted with the Uſe of it, generally allow a 
hundred and fifty Buſhels to an Acre; but its Nature being to work downwards, as Chalk, 

it will not laſt above four or five Crops; and therefore if there be any Declivity in the 


Land, it is adviſeable to lay the Subſtance of it chiefly on the upper Part; for it will much 


of it ſoon waſh down to the lower. 


Of late Years, many of the Moors and waſte Grounds in ſome Parts of the Biſhoprick 
of Durham and in Northumberland, that were thought cold, barren and good for Nothing, 
are now turned into Arable Land; and fo far improved by Lime and Incloſures, that what 
was not worth above One Shilling an Acre, is now become worth Twenty. And after ha- 


ving faid this, I think I need not add any thing farther to recommend the Uſe of Lime, 
although ir ſhould be fetched eight or ten Miles off. 


of 
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HEN I ſpeak of Chalk here, I mention it not as a Land itſelf to be improved, 
but as a ſuperinduced Soil and Manure for other Land of a contrary Nature. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Chalk for ſeveral Uſes : Some are ſo hard and ſo little apt to dif- 
ſolve, that they are by no means proper for Land, till burnt into Lime; the excellent 
Virtues and Properties whereof you have already heard. However, there are other, and 
thoſe the more general ſorts, that are more unctuous and ſoluble z which being laid crude 
on Lands, either Paſture or Tillage, when once diſſolved by Froſts and Rains, cauſe great 
Fertility; eſpecially on ſuch Lands as are apt to loſe the Riches of Dungs laid on them, 
and to forget in a little time that they have had any kind and indulgent Benefactor. Here 
Chalk is of excellent Uſe to drive away ſuch Ingratitude, having a retentive Quality to 

encloſe and ſtay the Salts. According to which Obſervation it hath been alſo found, that 
if Land, which is chalked, is not at the ſame time kept in Heart by a mixture of Dung, 
it will receive but little Benefit by repeated Chalking: So that tho' for a time it may 
make the Tenant rich, yet it may ſo happen that it will make the Lanlord poor. For 
which Reaſon, the moſt approved Practice for a laſting Succeſs, is to mix a convenient 


Quantity of rich Earth, or Dungs of Animals, or Vegetables, laying all together up in 
Heaps to ferment and incorporate. One Load of Chalk to two Loads of Dung, or other 


rich Earth, is a much better and more laſting Manure than Dung alone; eſpecially for all 
cold, four, gravelly Land, where it will cauſe an abundant Fertility. On Tillage it will 
produce incredible Crops of Corn for ſeveral Years together, if about twenty Loads of 
the aforeſaid Compoſition be laid on an Acre; and when the Time of Tillage is expired, 
twenty or thirty Load of Chalk alone will do Wonders upon an Acre of Meadow or Pa- 
ſture; having with it that ſingular good Quality of ſweetening the Graſs, thereby cauſing 
all ſorts of Cattle to thrive and grow fat ſpeedily, as well as 2 

Milk. 5 


Mr. Mortimer tells us of a good ſaving way of digging Chalk in Kent, which it may not 


be amiſs to inform the Reader of, viz. where they dig it on the ſides of Hills, they un- 
dermine the Bottom of the Chalk ſo far as they would have it fall; and upbn the Top, 
ſo far as they have undermined the Bottom, they dig a ſmall Trench, which they fill 
with Water; which in about a Night's Time will ſoak to the Bottom, and cauſe a Flake 
from Top to Bottom to fall the Breadth of the Place undermined ; which faves a great 
deal of Labour and Danger: But as Chalk in moſt Places lieth a great Depth under the 


Earth, there they commonly dig for it in the ſame manner as the Miners carry on the 


Shafts of their Mines, and draw it up with Buckets. 


N. B. What hath been faid above concerning the Nature of Chalk, and its Uſe for 


Improvement of Land, may be applied alſo ro moſt forts of rich Clays, ſuch eſpecially as 


are apt to fall when well ſoaked with Rain. And if they are uſed with Diſcretion, and 


in the aboveſaid Proportion laid on Land of a quite contrary Nature, they will produce 
much the fame deſireable Improvements ; which yet will be better underſtood, when I 
have ſpoke ſomething more particularly of the Nature of Clay and clayey Land. | 


Of CLay, and CLavey LAND. 


LAY is one of the ſorts of Earths that is uſeful for a great many Purpoſes relating 
both to Husbandry and Trade. And of Clay there are valt Varieties, as they are 
mixed with various Proportions of Sand or other Matter: A Liſt of ſome of which is 
to be found in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and is as follows. 1 
Fjullers Earth. Yellowiſh, at Brickbill in Northamptonſhire; and under the Yorkſhire 
Woolds: Brown, about Hallifax : White, in Derbyſhire Lead- Mines: Boli, in Cleveland, 


at Linton upon Wharf : Pale yellow, in the Marle-pit at Ripley : Cow-ſhot Clay, or the 


Soap-Scale lying in Coal-Mines : A dark blue Clay, or Marle, at Tolthorp, Harſh and 
Duſly when dry. Creta, fo called, or the Milk White Clay of the Je of Wight. The 
Potters pale yellow Clay of Z/akefield Moor: The blue Clay of Bullingbrooke Pottery in 


. Lincolnſhire: A blue Clay in Bugthorp Beck, and at Yelvertoft in Northamptonſhire z in 
which the Aſtroites are found: Yellow Clay, in the Scams of the Red-Sand Rock at 


Bilbro : Fine Red Clay, in Red-Sand Rock, at Bilbro and Rippon : A ſoft Chalky blue 
Clay, and a ſoft Chalky red Clay, at Buttercrain, Stoney when dry : A Red Stone Clay, in 
* 
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the Banks of Myhitcar Beck, near Leppington 3 and at Houſam : A Blue Stone Clay, at the 
fame Places: Clunch, a White Stone Clay in Cambridgeſbire, mis with round Sand or Peb- 


hind Bank of the Road beyond Collingham, near the Lime-Kilns : Sandy Clay in 
the Red-Sand Rock near Rippon, with flat or thin Sand, glittering with Mica: Crouch 
White Clay in Derbyſhire, of which the Glaſs Pots are made at No/tingham : Grey, or 
Blueiſh Tabacco-Pipe Glay at Hallifax : A Red Clay in the Red-Sand Rock at Rother- 
ham. © e ee Tz, 


This LIST of CLAYS amourits to two and twenty forts; and doubtleſs there are 
many others in this Kingdom. The Clay moſt defireable for the Husbandman's Uſe, has 
in it about a fourth part of fine Sand, with a little Quantity of Salt; being an Alkali; 
endued with ſome Particles of Iron, which may be drawn forth by the Load-ftone. Se- 
veral Chymiſts allow the Moifture of all Earths to be compoſed of the Spirit of the Air 
about the Place it is found; and fo, as it ſucks in the Rain, Snow, or Dew, it fucks in 
all that can be carried with them; and from thence, by Chymical Art, may ſuch Mat- 
ter be extracted: Although it is probable, that the ſtiffer the Clay is, the leſs it receives 


from the Air; becauſe in a great meaſure it reſiſts the Penetration of Water, which with 


the Cloſeneſs of it, that hinders in ſome meaſure the growing of Plants through, may 
be the Reaſon of its rending ſo much to Barrenneſs. But the more it is mixt with Sand, 
or other Matter that keeps it aſunder, (except in too great a Quantity) the more Nitre it 
receives, and is the more fruitful. „ 1 55 

xcccding thick Clay is worſt for the Husbandman; but that mixed. with Sand, black 
Mould, or other Earth, in ſuch a degree of Stiffneſs as to bear Wheat, Barley, Beans, or 


* 


other hard Corn, I take to be good Land, for it will diſſolve and receive the Rains and 


Nitre; ſuch is Hazle-Mould, which is chiefly a Compoſition of Clay and black Mould ; 
and this is of fuch a 'Temper as to be tolerably good for moſt forts of Corn: But as it 
tends more to Clay, it is fitter for the hardeſt Corn, as is the black Mould or Sand for the 
lighter and if it be in Extremes, it muſt be mended by Superinductions. 


9 


The Culture of that Land which tends moſt towards Clay, and is called Clay-Ground, 


ſhould be agreeable to the Practice of Staffordſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Leiceſterſbire; where 
they keep it (if it lies in a Common Field) always in Tillage, ſowing it two Vears, and let- 
ting it lie fallow the third. They lay it in Ridges, or otherwiſe, according to the Temper 

of their Land; and make their Fallows towards the latter End of March, or Beginning 


of April, a little before the ſecond Ploughing, which is commonly about the Middle of 


June. It is manured generally with Cow or Horſe-Dung, unleſs when folded with Sheep; 
then it is immediately ſpread, and caft under Furrow with the Plough, leſt the Rain and 
Sun. ſhould weaken it. About the latter End of Auguſt it is ploughed again to kill the 
Weeds, and turn up the Manure, that fo they may return it again to their Seed at the 
laſt Ploughing, when they ſow, which is uſually the Week before or after Michaelmas. 


The Land thus prepared is ſown with Wheat, Cc. as directed under Plougbing and Sow-. 


: 25 But if Clay or light Land be incloſed, they are capable of Improvement by Marle, 


ally Salt-Marle, which with Rain runs like Lime, and never binds the ſliffeſt Clay, but 


looſeneth, ſo that after eight or nine Crops it yields good Grafs ; Whereas Clay-Marle fo binds 
the Surface, that though there will be ſeven or eight Crops of Corn, yet the Ground is ill 
diſpoſed for Graſs, unleſs well manured with Muck and Lime mixed; which ſome lay on a 
Fallow, others when they plough for Corn; either Way it will produce two or three 
Crops more, and ſo mend the binding Quality of the Marle, that the Land will yield as 
good Grafs as if otherwiſe improved. If Clay be mixed with Gravel or Sand (which is 
not often very rich) it hath nuch the fame Tillage as Clay and light Mould ; bur it is 
uſually fown with what is called Muncorn, or Miſcellane, in the Place of Wheat. 

By what hath been faid, it may eaſily be perceived that Clay laid on ſandy Ground 
makes a great Improvement : And barren Clays may be much more improved by Sea- 
Sand, when managed as follows: The Land muſt be well ploughed and hacked, and 
have ſixty or eighty Buſhels of Sea-Sand on every Acre, well ſpread and mixed among 
it; and after that at leaſt forty or fifty Buſhels of Lime as well mixed; and then good 
ftore of Ox, Cow, or Horſe-Dung, rotted Straw, Mud of Lakes, c. which is to be 
done between the Beginning of May and the End of. September. In October this Land 
ſhould be ploughed again deeper than before, and alſo hacked and harrowed to have it 
fine; which done, it muſt be plentifully ſown with the beſt Wheat for the firſt two 
Years; and the next (by a Folding of Sheep) with Barley ; the next three Years with 
Oats; and the ſeventh it may be ſown with Garden-Peaſe or Beans; after which, if laid 

; : : | down 


ble The yellow Loam of Skipwith Moor, Yorkſhire: A Red Sand) = in the Right- 
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Limipg the Seed. ; vie. gas . od 57 | 
Mr. Evelyn gives ſeveral Accounts of Clays, all tenacious of Watey on the Surface, 
where it ſtagnates and chills the Plant; and in dry Seaſons it hardens with the Sun an 
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down, it will yield good Graſs. In Places where Sea-Sand cannot be gotte 


Lining is 
Husbandry, with the ſowing of two Buſhels of dry Bay-Salt; as alſo B ng Be 


Wand; fo that moſt Clays of themſelves are pernicious and untractable. The Blue, 
White, and Red Clay, if ſtrong, are to be ſure all unkind; the ſtony and looſer ſometimes 
tolerable ; but the light Brick Earth will do very well with moſt Fruit-Trees. But un- 
mixed Clay is rightly enough called a curſt Step-Dame to almoſt all 8 3 having 
tew or no Paſſages for the receiving of Nouriſhing Showers, or Expanſion of the Roots, 
and at the ſame time cloſng and fixing the earthy Particles roper for Vegetation. The 
white and blue Clay (commonly the beſt Paſture) are worſt for Wood; but the Oak will 
proſper in it, and for Toughneſs is to be preferred; for Chaucer's great Oak grew in a 
gravelly Clay, moiſtened with ſmall and frequent Springs. It is by all allowed, that the 
Fir, Pine, Pitch-Tree will thrive mainly in a clayey Soil: But Foreſt- Trees ought to be 


ſet near the Surface in the moiſt Clays. 


For mending of ſtubborn Clays, Laxatives are preſcribed, ſuch as Sand, Gravel, Saws 


Duſt, Marle and Chalk; bur, above all, Sea-Sand and Burning. Many commend Rotten 


Wood, and Soot, and Rubbiſh of Brick and Lime-ſtones. to be laid at Bottom, with 
Compoſts of Dung on the Top: By digging of deep Trenches in Grafs-Ground, it will 
be a great Improvement of a clayey Soil; for this Land ought to lie dry for Graſs. And 


beſides what relates to Culture, Clay is very uſeful in fuch light Grounds where Ponds are 


wanting, and the Water ſinks all away. Here, if Clay be well rammed, and upon that a 
good Pitching of Stones be laid, Water may be preſerved to good Purpole. . 
As to Tobacco-Pipe Clay, a good fort of it is gotten at Northampton, at a Place near 


Pool in Dorſetſhire, and in the Iſe of Wight; where it is dug in ſquare Pieces of the big- 


neſs of about half a Hundred Weight each; from thence it is brought to London, and 
ſold at about Twenty Shillings the Tun. This Clay, while green or freſh, feels fat and 
ſlippery, like Soap, and gliſtens; it will fetch out Greaſe like Fullers Earth; and bein 
dried before worked, and afterwards watered, it will work like Paſte, from which are 
taken Pieces big enough to make Pipes, Sc. 1 

Clay is the uſual Wrapper (mixed with Horſe-Dung and Water) for Trees grafted. It 
makes Walls for Houſes, for the poorer ſort of People, being well tempered and mixe 
with Straw. When Coals have been dear, Lumps of Clay, mixed with the ſmalleſt Coal, 


have been uſed for Fewel; and by help of Fire it makes a great many good Manufactures. 


If Clay be laid on dry to any Wound or Ulcer, it will fuck up ſome of the Moiſture, 
and with it ſome foul Matter will ſtick, and be taken off; and fo the drier and cooler the 


Wound or Ulcer is, the ſooner it will heal. 


Manure, its Improvement of Lands. 


* 


AR E is not improperly called the Ointment of the Earth: For it is a wg 


IVI fort of Earth, like Caftile-Soap to the outward Touch, and will crumble or dif- 


ſolve. | | : | 
We are told of five forts of Marle; the Cowſhut Marle, Stone or Shale Marle, Pear 
or Delving Marle, Clay Marle, and Steel Marle ; the great Advantages of all which are 
very obvious and rational. | | | 


Mr. Evehn, in his Philoſophical Diſcourſe of Earth, ſays, Marle is commonly met with 


and taken out of Pits at ſeveral Depths, and is of divers Colours, Red, N bite, Grey, Blue; 


all unctuous, of a ſlippery Nature: The beſt is moſt pure and unmixed, for it ſooner re- 


lents after a Shower, and when dried flackens, and crumbles into Duſt, without grow- 
ing hard again. 1 5 | | 2 
Marle is of excellent Uſe to fix light Sand and dry Grounds: Some are for the White 
and Grey, and others the Blue and Red, according as it is more or leſs apt to reſolve af- 
ter wetting; but it is to be obſerved, that neither of them diſcover their Virtue till after 
the firſt Vear. It does incomparably well on Paſtures; and ſome, if right mixed, on Ara- 


ble. But it has been diſputed, whether Marle has any fertilizing Qualities of itſelf, be- 


cauſe it doth not ſend forth the firſt Year: But without doubt its lying a Year above 
Ground, and being calcined by the Sun, makes it a fit Recipient for the Nitre of the 
Air, which is judged to be one great Cauſe of Fertility. 757 


We 


and help to looſen the binding Quality of the Marle. 
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We are told, that at Dunbead St. Andrews, their White Marle for ſeven or eight Years: 
bringeth great Profit, and ſeven Vears more it will do the ſame with Sheepfold and Fod- 
dering, Fc. but after twenty Years it hath been weakly reckoned ill for the Soil; al- 
though repeated Practice contradicts it. | 
It is the Practice of ſome to burn Marle as Lime; and fo uſed, it is thought, it much 
improves the Land: For three good Crops may be had from a Marling, viz. What, 
Peaſe, and Wheat again. It is uſual to lay Three Hundred Loads on an Acre raw; bur 
Sixty Loads when burnt will do: And it is obſervable, burnt Marle makes mighty ſweer 
Feed for Cattle. | | | e 

Lay Marle out in the beginning of Winter, and it cloſes like Clay, if the Wet take 
it; but Dung, and Soil, or Lime, cures it again. I take this to be a farther Argument 
for Nitre, and that what we lay on Land is chiefly to receive it; for you ſee when it is 
firſt filled with Wet, there is no room for Nitre; but when it is warmed by Dung, c. 
that cauſes a Ferment, and it grows drier; then it is good again. | OP 

The Signs of blue Marle is, when in Ditches, Highways, Cc. in fair Weather the 
Ground is candied like a white Froſt, which is the Nitre in the Marle, and what proper- 


Iy ſpeaking makes it fo fruitful ; and its only Quality is reckoned to be the chief Cauſe of 


its contracting ſo much of the Salt or Nitre of the Air: For which Reaſon moſt think, 
the longer it is expoſed to the Air the better; which juſtifies the Practice of thoſe who 


lay it on Graſs- Ground three or four Years before they admit the Plough, and then alſo 


take care not to plough above an Inch into the natural Soil, leſt it be buried or work too 
much downwards, as it is very apt to do; though not fo much as Lime. 


There are ſeveral Ways of diſcovering and diſtinguiſhing Marles, and their Goodneſs: 


But their being ſuch great Varieties, to give any one general certain Rule, is hardly poſ- 
ſible. Its oily unctuous ſlippery Nature, diſcoverable by the Touch, is a very good Indi- 
cation of a right ſort, eſpecially if it be pure and unmixt, and will diſſolve in Water. 
However, thole which are not unmixt, and are of a hard Nature when firſt dug, are nor 
to be rejected; becauſe Froſt, Rain and Sun-ſhine will diſſolve them, and diſcover their 
good and fertilizing Qualities. There are few Counties in England deſtitute of it: But 
appy are they who have Land near it, wanting to be improved. Amongſt the reſt of 
the Riches of the Biſhoprick of Durham, ibis allo is found in many Places in great abun- 
dance, eſpecially at or near the Lime-ſtone Quarries : And although the Husbandmen do 
not generally come into this Improvement, for want of a right Knowledge; yet it is 
hardly credible to report what Wonders it will do when rightly adjuſted and proportion- 
ed. For herein indeed lieth the great Myſtery and the chief Advantage, 7o ſuit the Land 
and the Marle together. Neither can there herein be given any other more certain and ge- 
neral Rule than this, That Contrarieties __ the Principles on which the Improvements 
in Vegetation are founded; Marle being of a cooling, binding and ſaddening Nature, all 
light, open and warm Land is a fit Recipient for it; and fo, on the contrary, molt forts of 
Clay being in their own Nature cold and binding, will be rather prejudiced by it: Though 
even in this Conſideration the Nature both of the Clays and the Marles ought to be well 


underſtood before their Mixture be rejected. Therefore, upon the whole, inſtead of 


giving more general Rules, which would admit of yu Exceptions, I would adviſe Trials 
and Experiments in ſmall Quantities. Try a Load or two upon each particular fort of 
Soil you have, and in different Proportions z and according to the Succeſs from your Judg- 
ment and your Practice: And by this means you will ſoon diſcover better and ſurer Rules, 
by which to know the Riches and Profit of Marle, than can be afforded by any Reaſon- 

ing or Philoſophical Diſſertation. | = 5 
I have already obſerved, that light, ſandy and gravelly Soils are fitteſt for the heavy 
Nature of Marle; but yet, I believe, the greateſt Difficulty relating to Clays would be 
removed, if the Land lay perfectly dry. However, all mixed Soils, be they never ſo poor 
and not apt to be floated, will receive unqueſtionable Benefit. It may be laid on, either 
before or after Winter; and as to the Proportion or Quantity, it is better to err in laying 


100 little than too much. The common Practice is from two Hundred to four Hundred 


Load to an Acre: But as its Nature is ſomething like that of Lime, to work downwards z 


if the Field lie on a ſlope, the beſt way is to lay the greateſt Part on the greateſt Eleva- 
tion. From hence, however, it will be eaſily gathered, that the moſt deſireable Situation 
for Marle, is a Flat, or ſomething near it. When ſuch Land is marled with Diſcretion, 


or with a Judgment formed from Experience, you may behold it as vaſtly improved for 


at leaſt Thirty Years. Only it is to be noted, that if you keep it in Tillage and Paſture 


interchangeably, (which is indeed moſt adviſeable) you muſt give it a ſprinkling of Dung 
for every Crop of Wheat; and this will keep the Land in a perfect State of Health, 
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B Loop, its Uſe in Improvement of Land, &c. 


D LOOD i uſeful to many Purpoſes. At the Myches in Cheſhire, the Salt is purified 

with Blood; I preſume, for the ſame Reaſon, we purify other Matters with Whites 
of Eggs. But what is to our preſent Purpoſe, is, that Blood is an excellent Dung, 
having in itſelf all the Principles of Fertility, becauſe 'tis alkalous, as we ſee by Spirit of 
Blood; and imbibes the Nitre, as indeed all Animal Subſtances will. Mr. Evelyn, in his 


Philoſophical Diſcourſe of Earth, ſays, Blood is an excellent Mixture almoſt with any Soil, 


even where Fruits are planted, eſpecially Mural ; and of great Advantage to the Grape, 
poured about the Roots diluted. . He tells us, that after the Battle of Badnum in Devon- 
ſhire, the Blood of the Slain did fo fertilize the Fields, where Corn had been ſown a little 


before, that the Year following produced ſo extraordinary a Crop, as moſt of the Wheat- 


Stalks bare from two to fourteen Ears. The Owner, by Reaſon of its treading, thought 
to have re- ſown the Land, but was diſſuaded from it, and it happened as above. Mr. 


* 


Evelyn alſo ſays, that Lime tempered with Blood extraordinarily improves its fertilizing 


Quality; and this is caus'd, I preſume by its ſpiritous Nature. | 

Ir is generally thought that the old Walls, ſo remarkable for their impenetrable Hard- 
neſs, have had their Mortar fix'd up with Both; the Gluineſs whereof has ſo well held 
it together, as it hath grown into a Stone. Some, when they have ſalted Beef, and bar- 


| rePd it up, will rub the Joinings at each End with Blood; and when it is dry, it will 


ſerve as Roſin to keep the Veſſel tight and free from Air. 


Blood makes very good Medicines ;. and from it may be drawn Spirits, Oil, e. like 
thoſe of Hartſhorn: And it is not doubted but it will make good Oil of Aſper, to catch 
Fiſh with. | | | 


Since then the Blood of all ſorts of Animals in its Nature; and for outward Applications, 


is ſo uſeful to Mankind; what pity is it (fay many learned and good Divines) thar any 
Portion of it ſhould be waſted in hightening an unnatural Savour to. Meats and Sauces, 
whilſt they fee a Prohibition appearing with, and carrying ſuch a Face of Authority, as 


* Scripture, Councils, Canons, Fathers, Imperial Conſtitutions, and univerſal Practice, un- 
leſs in theſe Weſtern Parts of the World. „„ 

Modeſty, and a becoming Deference to the Opinion and Practice of good and great 
Men, more learned and wiſer than my ſelf, readily reſtrain ze from interpoſing or calling 
in RE the Judgment of Thoſe, who juſtify their Practice, and the Indulgence, from 
thoſe general Words of our Saviour, (Matth. xv. 11.) I ſhall therefore only call in the 
modeſt Obſervations of my learned and often cited Author, Mr. Evelyn, who expreſſes 


| himſelf T. In wonder how it happened, that ſo ſtrict, fo ſolemn, and famous a Sunction, 


“ not upon a ceremonial Account, but (as ſome affirm) a moral, and perpetual from Noah, 
« to whom the Conceſſion of cating Fleſh was granted, and that of Blood forbidden, 
& ſhould not to this Day be once revoked ; and whilſt there alſo ſeem to lie fairer Proofs 
«than for moſt other Controverſies agitated among Chriſtians, ſhould be ſo generally 
“forgotten, and give Place to ſo many other impertinent Diſputes and Cavils about ſu- 
ce perititious Fopperies, which frequently end in Blood and cutting of Throats. As 
“ to the Reaſon of this Prohibition, (its favouring ot Cruelty excepred; and that by 
“ Galen, and other experienced Phyſicians, the eating of Blood is condemned as unwhole- 
“ ſome, cauſing Indigeſtions and Obſtructions;) if a poſitive Command of Almighty God 
“ were not enough, it ſeems ſufficiently intimated, becauſe Blood was the Vehicle of the 
& its being always dedicated to expiatory Sacrifices, &c. it is not for Us to enquire. It 
« is faid, that 7u/tin Martyr being asked, why the Chriſtians of his Time were permitted 

the Eating of Fleſh and not the Blood, readily anſwered ; That God might diſtinguiſh 
« them from Beaſts, which eat them both together. It is likewiſe urged, that by the Apo- 
“ Prohibition was mentioned as a Thing 5 neceſſary, and ranked with Idolatry, which 
« was not to be local or temporary, but univerſally enjoyned to converted Strangers and 
% Profelytes, as well as Jews : Nor could the Scandal of neglecting to obſerve it concern 
them alone, after ſo many Ages as it was and ſtill is in continual Uſe, and thoſe who 
c tranſgreſſed ſo ſeverely puniſhed, as by an Imperial Law to be ſcourged to Blood and 


* Gen. ix. 4. Lev. iii. 17. Lev. vii. 26, 27. Lev. xix. 26. Lev, xvii. 10, Deut. xii, 16, 23. Deut. 
XV. 23. 1 Sam. Xiv. 32, 33. Ezek. xxxiii. 25. Acts xv. 20, 29. Acts xxi. 25. 
Acetaria, Page 157. Acts xy. 20, 29. | 
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Life and Animal Soul of. the Creature; for what other myſterious Cauſe, as happily 


&« ſtolical Synod, (when the reſt of the Jewiſh Ceremonies and Types were aboliſhed) this 
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New Syſtem of _ 


« Bone. Indeed, ſo tertible was the Interdiction, that Idolatry excepted (which was alſo 


'< moral and perpetual) nothing in Scripture ſeems to be more expreſs. But this by the 


* way. | | 
Unixzz for Improvement of Land, &c. | 


TOR Improvement of Land, Mr. John» Woolridge, in his Syſtema Agriculture, tells us, 
F that the Dutch carefully preſerve: their Urine to enrich their Ground. Columella ſays, 
old Urine is excellent for the. Roots of Trees; that a Woman near Canterbury ſaved her 
Cows Urine to ſprinkle on her Meadow, which at firſt made the Graſs look yellow, but 
afterwards it grew wonderfully z and that Man's Urine is of great Uſe for the ſame pur- 


And without doubt, notwithſtanding what ſome Writers ſay to the contrary, it is of 
very great Service. The Obſervation of its poiſonous Nature, and its mortifying Trees 
and Plants where it falls, is what has brought it into diſrepute with ſome. But that is 
only the indiſcreet uſe of it, by the Application of too great a Quantity, that makes it 
noxious; for even Dung itſelf will have the ſame Effect for a time, where it is laid too 
thick. Therefore to make it anſwer the Ends of Vegetation, it ſhould always be diſ- 


creetly mixed with Earth or Dung, before it is applied: For as it is alkalous, like Lime 


and Dung, it imbibes the aerial Nitre; and the ſtaler it is, it is more impregnated, and of 
greater Uſe, as it is with rotten Dung. And this may be conceived, if we conſider how 


Salts will encreaſe with the Air: for Salt and Tartar, if not kept very dry, will melt; 
and the ingenious Dr. Gould has proved, that Oil of Vitriol, if left open to the free Air, 


will encreaſe ia Quantity. | 4 N 
Dr. Plot, in his Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, and Mr. Evelyn, in his Philoſophical Diſ- 
courſe of Earth, in divers Places, commend Urine 3 and, I think, for Improvement of 


Land (if rightly managed) it hardly has its Equal. The Salt of Urine is of the fame Na- 
ture with Pot-Aſh. They uſe a great deal of Urine in the making of Allom; the beſt is 
that which comes from poor labouring People, who drink little ſtrong Drink: And it is 


obſerved, that thoſe yield moſt Salt, who waſh their Bodies with Drink leaſt. 


_. Urine ſeems much to agree with Tartarous Lees: Not only becauſe Urine is a Lee 


made of Vegetables in the Bodies of Animals; nor becauſe in the Receptacles of Urines, 
Tartarous Stones are bred, like as in Veſſels of Wine; nor becauſe Urine diſchargeth and 
abateth Colours, as Lees of Tartar, or the diſſolved Salts of Tartar, do; but becauſe Tar- 
tar and Sulphur Lees do colour the Superficies of Silver, as Urines. And the Difference 


T make between Urine and Tartarous Lees, is only this, that the Salts of both ſeem b 


their Effects in Dying in a manner the ſame; yet Urine is made and conſiſts of Salt and 
Sulphur both. | | . 

The ſtale Urine, or old Mud of Piſſing-Places, will colour a well ſcoured Piece of Sil- 
ver into a golden Colour: And Urine fermented and diſtilled at the Flame of a Lamp, 
(by which are produced a Volatile urinous Salt and a Water,) has ſtrange Effects: The 
Fluid is ſuch, that if the Hands and Face are rubbed with it, and then the Party goes into 


a dark Place, he will look as if he was on Fire; and the Solid, though you can take it in 


your Hand, yet if you hold it long, it will burn you; wherefore it is kept in Water: But 
rub a Piece of this on Paper, it will ſer it on Fire; and if you write with it on Paper, 
nothing is ſeen ; but carry it into a dark Room, and then you may plainly read it, and the 
Letters look as if they were Flame, but the Paper will not be burnt. This was very ſur- 
priſing till it was commonly known. | | | 
Where ſo great Improvements are expected and found from the Folding of Sheep on 
Ridges of Land for Wheat and Barley; thoſe who have made nice Obſervations, attribute 
more of the Riches to the Salts of the Urine of the Sheep, than of their Dung; and ac- 
cordingly contrive, if poſſible, that their Sheep ſhall have acceſs to Water; for though 
they wall live and thrive too without Water, yer it is rightly judged that the Improvement 
of the Land by Urine is much greater with it. | | 
From Urine are drawn divers Medicines, and moſt ſeem to be of the Nature of Spirit 
of Hartſhorn. It is of itſelf a good Medicine, both outward and inward; for it is often 


| uſed with Succeſs for the Itch, and other cutaneous Diſtempers: It is reported, it will diſ- 


cuſs Tumours, and cure Gangreens and fore Eyes, by reaſon of its volacile Salt; and for 


14 reaſon it helps Tertians, Dropſies, Jaundice, Stone, Gripings, and moſt Diſeaſes 
of Pain. 


Urine is uſed among the Dyers; and in blue Vats it is made uſe of inſtead of Lime. 


D1GGING, 
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Dicc1NG, its Improvement in Husbandry. 


OME are of Opinion, that Digging of Land is preferable to the Plough ; for by 
that means it is all deep enough, and you may have a great deal of freſh Mould, and 
can without Clods have it as fine and ſmooth as you will; neither is the Expence of it 
ſo great as ſome Perſons may think, it 3 done about London (as IJ am told) for Two- 
pence the Rod, or four Nobles the Acre; but I do not ſuppoſe it to be new Ground. 
If it be thus; what is the extraordinary Charge of Digging, Cc. may well-nigh be 
faved in the Seed; and it may be managed fo as better to be preferved from Birds or Ver- 
min, and then you have the Goodneſs of the Soil into the Bargain. I have ſeen a great 
deal of Digging for Beans and Roots in Common-Fields, on both ſides of Ebbiſham in Sur- 
rey, and other Places in Berkſhire; but yet I find the Gardeners near London love the 
Plough, and when their Land is well ploughed, they employ Men to hoe little croſs Fur- 
rows to lay Beans, or trill Peaſe in, and fo with the Hoe again cover them. And why 
may not it be thus with Wheat? De. | 
The Hoe at all times will clear the Weeds, and ſupply the Grain with good Earth. If 
Land be ſhallow, I preſume it may be worth while to lay one Part of the Land upon the 
other, and there ſet z which, in ſmall Quantities, is eaſily tried. 5 
Mr. Worlidge gives an Account, how that deep Ploughing may be as good as Digging; 
and quotes Mr. Plat, by that Management, to have a great increaſe of Corn. And Mr. 
Houghton adviſes the Country Farmers, to ſend their Sons they deſign to breed in their own 
Way, to live a Year or two with the Husbandmen about London, that are partly Gar- 
deners and partly Ploughmen, or at leaſt to take ſome Servants that have been thus bred. 
By this means they will be more acquainted with the Advantages both of Digging and 
Soiling their Lands. EEO ee e 6 
The true Reaſon, I take it, why digging for Improvement of Land is not more practi- 
ſed about London, where no Diligence and Induſtry is wanting, is, becauſe there is no 
want of Dung; which, by frequent Repetitions, effectually cures Sterility, and makes 
the moſt barren Soil to produce Wonders: Inſomuch that you ſhall ſeldom ſee any Land 
(eſpecially near the Navigation) within five Miles of London, vo lye fallow. 'They only 
Plough, and Dung, and Sow, and every Year change their Crop; from Mbeat to Barley, 
from Barley to Peaſe and Beans, and fo M heat again; ſtill keeping the Dung- Cart going, 
becauſe they have enough. But when once you are removed from the near and imme- 
diate Influence of ſuch Treaſures, I cannot but think (if the Soil be any whit deep and 
good, a Spade and half, for inſtance, or two Spade deep) it is an excellent piece of good 
usbandry to get near as deep again as the Plough with the Spade, and ſo tg or trench 
the whole Field over; thereby throwing down that which is worn out ro the Bottom, 
and raiſing up a new and freth Soil, which may laſt four or five Crops together, with- 
out any other Advantage but continual ſtirring. This is no barren Theory or Notion 
but the Uſe and Advantage thereof is ſupported by Practice and Experience; and it has 
been found, that the Charge, as above, is ſufficiently repaid and even doubled by the 
ſaving of Manure, and Ploughing, and a third part of the Seed. T7 
But where the Soil is ſhallow, and nothing ok either a barren Clay, Gravel, Sand or 
Rocky Subſtance below where the Plough goes; there indeed it is very ill Husbandry to 
go deeper, either with the Plough or Spade, to fetch up a hungry Soil worſe than the 
Surface. Reaſon and Foreſight therefore muſt always govern. But where the Soil is 
* eighteen or twenty Inches deep, there it is the Husbandman's Intereſt, and it ſhould 
his Gre. once in Twenty Years to dig his Tillage for all fort of Grain; and I need 
not ſay how much ſtronger the Reaſon is, if he intends to ſow Carrots or Parſnips for his 
own Uſe, or the fatting of his Hogs. 3 | 
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Concerning the ſeveral Sorts of CORN or GRAIN generally ſown 
in England, viz. Wheat, Barley, Rye, Beans and Peaſe, Gc, 
with the proper Methods for their Cultivation and Increaſe. 
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Of WHEAT. 


there being not any Grain in Europe more univerſally uſeful and neceſſary than Wheat; 
A. which is never more {ſenſibly felt and underſtood, than when there proves a general 
Failure in the Crop. | | | „ RP 
There are obſerved in England to be ſeven or eight forts of Wheat. (1.) The Egg- 
ſhell Wheat, reckoned beſt tor light Lands, and to be mixed with Rye for Maſlen; it 
being early ripe. (z.) The Double-cared Wheat, much ſown in Eſex, and proſpers in a 
heavy Clay or a loamy Soil. (3.) The Red, or Kentiſh Wheat, much ſown in Hertfordſhire, 
and is ſometimes found with Awns or Beards. (4.) 'The Great-bearded W heat, which 
thrives well on a heavy Clay. (J.) The Pollard Wheat. (6.) The Grey Wheat. (7.) 
The Flaxen, or Lammas Wheat. There are alſo many other Names given to ſome other 
ſorts z as the Ograve, the Chiltern, the Turkey, the Saracins : But it is uncertain, whether 
there be any other real Difference between many of the ſorts, but what the different Na- 
ture of the Soil and Climate affords. Bur however, this is certain, that all of them are 
good and uſeful, affording to Mankind great Relief and Support, well anſwering the gene- 
ral Character of being the Staff of Lite. £5 3. 2 
HY heat grows in almoſt all Countries of the World, and loves a Soil that is rather dry 
than too moiſt ; and yet rather ſtiff than too light; where it flouriſhes greatly if well and 
ſeaſonably cultivated. Neither a very rich, nor yet a very poor Soil, 1s beſt for Wheat 
in general; for the 44 yields but poor Corn, and the frſt will run all to Straw ; as hath 
been ſufficiently experienced in the Weſt-Indies, where ſome Straws have grown to the 
Heighth of a Spear or Pike: Wherefore the Husbandmen, both ancient and modern, are 
wont to cat down their too rank Corn in the Spring with Cattle, when young, before 
it ears. | 
A mixture of Clay and black Mould, commonly called Hazel-Mould or Brick-Earth, is 
the beſt and moſt agreeable. But yet the red Lammas or Bearded Wheat, will do ſingu- 
larly well on the moſt ftrong ſtiff Clay, or coldeſt Land; only the colder it is, it is fo 
much the longer a ripening ; which in cold wet Summers, and a far Northern or elevated 
Situation, is a Circumſtance that ought to be conſidered. All the forts of Wheat are 
commonly ſowed after a Summer's Fallow, when the Land has been ploughed and turned 
up to the Sun and Weather four times; though for Peaſe, Beans, and Oats, it is ſeldom 
ploughed more than once: The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Ground was fo well pre- 
pared the Year before for Wheat, and the Nitre is not yet ſpent. But without doubt, 
1f the Wheat-Stubble be ploughed in to rot or burnt, and after ſome time ploughed, 
the Husbandman would not loſe his Labour ; for the Aſhes of the Straw will ſuck in the 
Nitre, and ſo will the Straw when rotted. And this I take to be the chief Uſe of all 
Dungs; which as they are more or leſs receptive, fo they are better or worſe for Land. 
Wheat is commonly fown in Autumn, and better in a wet Seaſon than a very dry one; 
and it may be either earlier or later, as the Nature of the Land and the Situation of the 
Place require. It is ſown in various ſorts of Lands, and in different Methods; ſometimes 
in Incloſures, and more often in Open and Champion Fields: Only it hath by ſome been 
obſerved, that what is ſown in Incloſures or Lands ſheltered, is more ſubje& ro Mildew ; 
which is attributed to the want of a free and open Air. But I am apt to think, there is 
not much Weight to be laid upon che Obſeryation. 


1 Begin with beat, as the King of Grains, and the Pride of the Farmers Harveſt, 


The 
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The Method of preparing Wheat for Sowing, I have already laid down. I am here 


only to take notice, that two Buſhels is the common Quantum for an Acre; though where 


the Land is very rich, 4% will do; and if it is very poor, ſomething more muſt be added. 


There is alſo ſome Confideration to be had to the Nature of the Seed; which if it is (mall 
will run further, but the larger Sorts fill the Hand with leſs in Number, and conſequently 
will not ſpread fo far; which is the reaſon, that if the Land is not too ſtrong and heavy, 
the ſmalleſt Seed is choſen. The Seeds-man here is to be put in mind, that he take great 
Care to ſow the Seed, not in Heaps and Patches, but in an even regular Manner; lettin 
the Seed flip through his Fingers, and his tight Hand to keep exact Pace with his left 
Foot. | | | » | | 


Sometimes the Wheat is ſown immediately after Ploughing, atid ſo harrowed in. But 
this Method hath been found not fo well to ſecure the Corn in hard Winters, or to de- 
fend it from exceſſive Droughts in Summer, having not a ſufficient Depth of Earth. And 


therefore the Rule now moſt generally prevails; to ſow it before Ploughing, or as it is 
called Under-Furrow : Not ſuffering the Harrow to come upon the Land, bur leaving it 
rough and full of Clots not over-big, to ſecure the Wheat the better from exceſſive cold 
Winds and Froſt; ftill remembering to keep open the Trenches to let out all ſtagnating 
Water, and to ſhovel up the Lands-Ends clean, where the Clots or Earth have been drawn 
over them by the Plough. | 5 5 

Sometimes Wheat has been ſown in the Spring with great Succeſs, where the Soil is 
warm, and when the Summers have proved favourable. And tho' it is commonly ſaid and 
thought, that Wheat ſown at that Time runs all to Straw; yet that is in a great meaſure 
a Miſtake, and only happens in very wet Summers, when the Ears do not fill, nor the 
Corn well ripen. I remember a Friend of mine in Berkſhire told me, That after the great 
Froft in 1708 had killed all or moſt of his Wheat ſown in Autumn, he ploughed it up, 
and ſowed it again in March; which ſucceeded fo well, and produced fo great an Increale, 


that the Crop of Wheat, which fold the following Winter for Ten Shillings and Twelve 


Shillings a Buſhel, would have purchaſed the Fee-Simple of the Land. 
Getting of Wheat, either with Sticks or other Inſtruments contrived for more Expedi- 
tion, hath always a /aving Advantage attending it; for little more than a Gallon will ſerve 


for a whole Acre. And in a dear Year, when Wheat is Ten Shillings a Bufhel, ir may 


be eaſily computed that the Farmer faves Seventeen Shillings and Six-pence in his Seed- 
Wheat for every Acre, which will doubly pay for the /erting it; even in the ordinary Way, 
by Boys and Girls at Three-pence a Day. In Mr. Everard's Computation, each Grain 


| fhould be ſown at ten Inches diſtance z becauſe, if the Land is in Heart, it will ſpread and 


tiller into many Stalks. | 8 | 

Mr. Houghton tells us of one Grain of Wheat that had cighty Ears, which contained 
above 4000 Grains; and computes that an Acre of Ground, enriched with the niceſt Hus- 
bandry, may produce 26 Quarters of Wheat. But he doth not ſuppoſe that all Grounds 


will produce alike, neither had he Faith enough to expect to ſee ſo great and good Hus- 
bandry in any great Quantity. But he ſeemed ſatisfied that any Land may be greatly im- 
proved; and that if ſuch Things can be done in a little, the like, with the ſame Land and 


the ſame Management, may by Parity of Reaſon be done at large. ths 
It hath been reckoned very good Husbandry in ſome Places, to take a dry Seaſon in 


March to run over the Wheat-Land with a light Harrow and one Horſe, a little to break 
the Clots, and to nouriſh the Roots of the Corn with freſh Mould, and to cover what the 


Winds and Winter-Froſt may have left ſomething bare ; by which means the Corn is ob- 

ſerved to gather and ſpread the better, and will alſo be left in a Condition the better to 
admit the Scythe at the Seaſon of mowing the Stubble; which is the Practice of moſt 
Countries; that being reckoned better for Covering than Straw, both for their Ricks of 
Corn and their Houles. | 


The Time of weeding Wheat is May, or the Beginning of June, before it is eared 5 


and though it happen to be never ſo full of Thiſtles, Cc. yet you ſhould carefully weed 
them out with a Hook at any Charge; for without that Charge and Pains little can be ex- 
pected, and with it you will be doubly repayed. There is as much Reaſon to be careful 


in not beginning to weed too ſoon, as in ſtaying too long: For an early Weeding oft- 
times requires a ſecond ; and a late one, without great Care, doth much harm, by means of 


treading and bruiſing the Stalks, - | | 
Towards Auguſt, the Wheat ripening and changing Colour, it ſhould be carefully ſecu- 
red from Crows and Sparrows, the great Enemies and Devourers of it, eſpecially near 
Hedges. Before it is quite or perfectly ripe and hard, ſo as to ſhake out of the Ear, it 
ſhould be reaped; that Method being obſerved to make it of a finer Skin, and conſequent- 
5 | 
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1 more marketable: And it will quickly harden; in the Sheaf and Stouk; which ſhould 


generally be ſuffered to ſtand abroad Ten Days or a Fortnight. In which time, if mode- 
rate Rain ſhould come, it will only plump it, and two or three Days of dry Weather will 
mend it again. In many Places I have. ſeen it practiſed, with very good Reaſon and Ad- 
vantage, viz. to make one or two Sheaves larger and longer than ordinary, which are dex- 
terouſly applied to the Top of the Stouk, opening them in the middle, and letting the 
rs hang downwards; by which means a great deal of Rain (if it ſhould happen) will 
be ſhor off, and the whole be kept dry. - e e 
Alter this, it is either carried into the, Barn, and there laid with the Ears in ward, or 
(which is much the better, the more improved, and modern Practice) it is laid on Stacks 
or large round Cocks out of Doors, to be defended with Thatch on the Top. This laſt 


Method, though variouſly practiſed in different Countries, yet is now by all univerſally 
agreed to be the beſt, both for keeping the Corn dry, and preſerving it from Vermin. 


The want of which Knowledge put our Forefathers upon erecting thoſe vaſt and coſt] 


Barns, now ſupported and repaired at great Charge, and are in many Places left as ſtately 


and empty Spectacles of the Indolence or Ignorance of former Ages. 
However, the Cuſtom of Houſing the Corn in ſome Places ſtil] remains. For in Vor- 


| folk, and the Counties adjacent, they take this following Method. After the Barn is well 


aired; and the Floor covered with clean W heat-Straw or Bavins, in the middle of ever 

Bay is placed an empty Hogſhead ; and the But-ends of the Sheaves of Corn, whether 
Wheat or Barley, are laid round it; and if Oats, unſheafed Barley or Peaſe, they are trod 
cloſe to it, until the Corn reaches the Brim z and then the Hogſhead is pulled up higher; 
and fo on till the Barn is full, that juſt the Hogſhead may be got out, which leaves a ell 


behind it to the very Bottom, called a Fell-Mow : Into which the Moiſture and Sweat of 


the Corn gathers ſo much, that whilſt it is heating, no one can endure his Head over the 
Hole; and if a Mouſe fall into it, it will ſuffocate it. This Method (they fay ) preſerves 
the Corn tolerably well, eſpecially if they obſerve, after the Moiſture is gone, to make the 
Barn as cloſe as poſſible. . we 78 
Where there are Barns already built and well repaired, this Practice may not be unad- 
viſeable. But without queſtion, where Choice may prevail, (one or two Bays at moſt be- 


ing ſufficient for Thraſhing ) ſetting the Corn abroad in a well-fenced. Place, is much bet- 


ter than houſing it. Eſpecially if the till more improved Practice were admitted, viz. to 


make a ſtrong framed Hovel ſet upon either Stone-Poſts with Caps, or wooden Potts, lined 


about in the middle ſeven or eight Inches deep: For this not only effectually prevents Mice 


from coming at the Grain, but ſecures alſo the Bottom from being affected with the Damps 


of the Earth. h | 
Wheat, the drier it is, the more it weighs: And a Buſhel of dry Wheat (if it be good 


and found) ſhould weigh from 60 to 64 Pounds. If it be any way damaged, mixt or 


corrupted, it will not weigh above 54 or 56 Pounds. So that the Goodneſs or Badneſs 


of Wheat may in great meaſure be diſcovered by its Weight, and conſequently its Value 


1 
P 


alſo. For tho' the Lightneſs of a Buſhel of W heat may be owing to its being mixt with 
Oats, or other Seed lighter than itſelf, and yet be good and dry; yet that Mixture ſo much 


- diminiſhes the Quantity of good Wheat, and conſequently its Value. 


5 Of BARLEY. 


5 P4 RLEY is a moſt neceſſary and uſeful Grain, tho” too often made to miniſter to-rhe | 


worlt Purpoſe of Intemperance. For ſuch is the Profuſeneſs, ſuch the Ingratitude of 

the corrupt Part of Mankind, that what God gives as a Blefling to be uſed with Modera- 
tion, they too often prodigally waſte in Exceſs, to the Abuſe of Reaſon, and to the Vio- 
lation of the Laws of God and Man. „ i | EI 
There is not a great deal of Difference obſerved in this Grain. The moſt remarkable 
Sorts are four. 1. The Long-eared; moſt generally eſteemed for all Uſes, and all forts of 


Land. 2. The Sprat or Fullum Barley; which, for rank Land is beſt, becauſe it doth not 


run to Straw, as the common ſort, and is thought to yield ſomething better, tho' the Malt- 
ſters do not like it ſo well. There is a Hot-ſpur or Rath-ripe Barley, uſually harveſted a 
Fortnight or Three Weeks before the other, and delights beſt in ſome Sorts of hot and 
light Land. This fort of Barley hath been ſometimes ſown and returned to the Barn in 
two Months Time, very often in nine or ten Weeks. It is much ſown in Oxfordfhire ; 
but it is mo Native of that Country, but fetch'd from Patney and other Parts of Wiliſpire; 
where the Soil is of ſo peculiar a Quality, that whatever other Barley is ſown there, yet 


( as 
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(as the 7 obſerve) it moſt commonly Turns into This. In the Meſtern Parts of 
Cornwall they ſow this Sort of Barley near the Sea, which they carry to the Mill in eight 
or nine Weeks after it is ſown. However, what comes to Oxfordſbire, comes all from 
Patney; but it is not fo agreeable to the Oxfordſhire Soil, coming immediately from thence, 
as when it hath been ſown elſewhere twice or thrice: After which, it endures not above 
three or four Years, but degenerates again into common Barley. 1 32 — 
Its Conveniency is very conſiderable in wet and backward Springs, ſucceeded by cold 
Summers, when many other Countries loſe their Seaſons, and ſome of the more Northers 
Ones perhaps their Crops, the common Barley never coming to be erfectly ripe. Where- 
as this 'may be ſown art the latter End of May, and will come to be ripe in the worſt of 
Summers; fo that it is generally approved of by all forts of Husbandoemen. 

Only this Caution is always to go along with the Practice of ſowing it; that the Hus- 
bandman be not too halty in ſowing it in the Spring: Becauſe as it ripens a Fortnight 
ſooner than the other Sorts ſown at the ſame Time, it will tempt the Sparrows and other 
Birds to lie wholly upon it, to the Hazard of being utterly devoured. I once obſerved 
two or three Ridges of this Barley ſown in a common Field, by Way of Trial, in March, 
with the other Sorts z and tho' the Crop proved excellent, the Whole was entirely deſtroy'd 
the Birds being very eager (after great Hunger) of catching at the firſt ripe Corn. 

4. There is a fourth Sort, much different from the aforegoing : In the Northern Parts 
it is called Big, or Scotch Barley, having a ſquare Ear and four Rows of Corn, as the other 
Sorts have but two. The Practice of ſowing Big hath for many Years almoſt univerſally 
obtain'd in the Biſhoprick of Durham, Northumberland, and the more Northern Parts, for 
want of better Knowledge. For, to ſay nothing of the general Diſlike and Diſtaſte which 
Strangers take to it made into Drink, on the Account of its purging raking Quality, even 
the ſame that Rye hath made into Bread; I cannot find that Big anſwers better to the 
Buſhel than a Crop of Barley. If it have more Grains in Number, yer that Advantage is 

more than counter-balanced by the Leanneſs of the Corn, and the 'Thickneſs of its Skin; 
ſo that the Malt made of it cannot be expected to give the ſame Strength to Drink, as the 
ſame Quantity of Barley made into Malt will. 5 eh 
There are two Advantages attending this Grain, which tempt Farmers to ſow, and others 
to buy and uſe it; which are theſe: That it is apt to ripen well and early; and hath alſo 
the ſame Quality when brew'd into Drink, that it is ſooneſt ready for Uſe: But if what 
hath been above ſaid be but well conſider'd, it will quickly grow into Diſuſe. And indeed, 
its Reputation of late is very much ſunk ; eſpecially ſince upon Experience and good Ma- 
nagement it is found, that the common Barley ripens very well moſt Summers, and yields 
as great an Increaſe. And yet, if there were any danger from wet and cold Summers, the 
Rath-ripe Barley better anſwers that Objection, and is more acceptable to the Maltſter. | 
Barley is generally, and for the moſt part, ſown after a Summer's Fallowing, expecting 
the ſame Dreſſing of Land that Wheat doth : But being a tenderer Grain, and more im- 
patient of ſevere Cold and Froſt, the Seed-time for Barley is in the Spring, earlier or later 
according to the Nature of the Seed and Soil, and the Temper of the Seaton, allowing four 
Buſhels to the Acre. Late ſowing is accounted belt for a light Soil, which is apt to run = 
to Weeds. But the general Rule for ſowing Barley is to do it whenever the Land is dry 8 
and fit for ſowing, be it never ſo early, when January is once over; for it is not a little 
Froſt that will hurt it. I have known Barley ſown the Beginning of February, and after | 
it appeared above-ground, there came on three or four Days hard Froſts, ſuch as would if 
bear a Cart to go over it without making Impreſſion, and yet was unhurt, and the Crop 
proved exceeding good. Tt | ö 
i There are many different Ways of diſpoſing the Land for Barley: Some lay the Land I 
up in ſmall Ridges all the Winter, that it may lie the drier, and the better receive the In- 1 
| 
; 
j 


fluence of the Weather. Then in March they ſplit the Ridges, and if they are full of Clots, 
harrow them; and after that, either ſow it under Furrow, or above; for both Ways have 
been practiſed with Succeſs. But which Way ſoever it be done, ploughing and ſowing 
ſhould be done both in one Day, for the Reaſon already aſſigned ; that all Seed delights 
to be thrown into freſh Mould. Some make this laſt ploughing of the Land for Seed to 
be athwart, or croſs the ſmall Ridges, which is thought to mix the Soil much better; and 
then they harrow in the Seed, leaving the Whole flat, which is the Method for dry 
Soils and late Sowing. ＋6:.d . TT de old aan mop obs 


| If Barley be ſown after Wheat, (which is called an Eich Crop, and is praftiſed in many 1 
| Places with great Succeſs; ) as ſoon as the Time of ſowing W hear is over, plougfh up your | 
| Wbeat-Stubble in as dry a Time as poſſible, and lay three Ridges to one, If 'you have 4 
| Dung to lay on it; if not, plough it in ſmall Ridges as before difected, becaul the Land 


will O. 


* 


. 
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will lie the drier, and the Froſt will mellow it the better. Or if there happen an early 
Harveſt and dry Weather, and that your Time will allow of it, it will be {till a greater 
Improvement, if you plough the Land before you ſow the Wheat, juſt as Harveſt is in. 

This will make it half as good as a Summer-Fallow. But all Years will not favour the 

doing it this Way. 5 ä / N ; 
Great Care muſt be taken to weed Barley; no Grain ſuffering ſo much as that by Thiſtles, 

Docks, Ec. The Time of doing it is in June; and if then it appears to be a thin Crop, 
either thro' too much Wet, want of Seed, or any other Accident, it is very adviſeable to 
ſtrew Pidgeons Dung or Malt-Duſt over it, by which Means it will ſtrangely increaſe and 

gather; but this Work is moſt properly done in rainy Weather. 

The Husbandmen commonly account their Barley ripe, as they do their Wheat, when 
it hangs its Head, and the Straw hath loſt its Verdure. If it remain full of Weeds till it 
is mow'd, (as the South Country Faſhion is) it muſt lie on the Swarth till the Weeds are 
well wither'd and dry'd; otherwiſe it will be apt to be muſty, and loſe its Uſe for Malt. 
But indeed the lazy and ſlovenly Cuſtom of the South in mowing down their Barley with 
a Scythe, is by no means to be imitated or encourag'd, having many Inconveniencies at- 
tending it; as it ſubjects the Corn to great Waſte in gathering it together, as well as great 
Trouble in loading and unloading it, eſpecially in windy Weather. Herein therefore the 
neat and frugal Method of the Farmers in the North, is highly to be commended, never 
ſuffering the Scythe to be uſed amongſt, any forts of White Corn; but conſtantly reap all, 
as they do their Wheat, ſetting it up in Shocks till it is dry and fit to carry; which is 
then done, as every one may know, with great Eaſe and Expedition. The Women and 

Children are bred up to this Work, and fix of them will =p an Acre of Barley or Oats 
in a Day; and the Charge of this is more than over-balanc'd by what is ſaved, and the 
Expedition in carrying it. Y | Fa 

Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us of a Naked Barley or W heat-Barley, which, 
tho' its Ear is ſhaped like other Grain, of this Kind, is yet like Wheat, without any Husk. 

At Rowley it is called French Barley, being like what is fold under that Name: It is a Plant 
between W heat and Barley in Goodneſs as well as Form ; accordingly it is ſown to bc 
uſed for Bread inſtead of Wheat in a Time of Scarcity : However, it alſo runs to Malt as 
well as other Barley, and makes a good ſort of Drink; and likewiſe increaſes in ſome Soils 
twenty Fold. £2 1 | 

It need not be ſaid how very uſeful a Plant Barley is become here in England both to 
King and Subject; for of it is made Malt, which pays one of the . moſt conſiderable Du - 
tics to the Crown, beſides the Exciſe on Beer, Ale, Sc. all which together make a vaſt 

Branch of the Royal Revenue. M2. 

As to the phyſical Uſes of both Wheat and Barley, it may be obſerved, that from 

W heart itſelf Medicines are made againſt Tetters: For being laid on an Anvil, and upon it 
a hot Plate of Braſs or Iron, a Liquor will run from it, which you are to lay hot on the 
Tetter. It alſo makes ſmooth any Roughnels of the Skin, is good againſt Ulcers of the 
Boſom; and the Bran preſſed from the Water, apply'd hot, and often repeated, eaſes the 
Pains of the Pleuriſy. +, 

And as to Barley, the Meal of it made into a Pultis with Camomile Flowers and red Roſe 
Leaves, applied warm to any pained Limb, gives Relief. Barley is a great Cooler, and 
Water made of it is often drank ; prepared any way it never heats the Body, and it is good 
in many phyſical Caſes. 5 e 


Of Rye. 


YE is a Grain generally known, and delights in a dry warm Land, though it be nor 
over-rich; though indeed it will grow in moſt Sorts of Land, provided it be looſe 
and well tempered, for it doth not require either the Richneſs or Labour that Wheat 
doth z though it ought to be ſown in Autumn after a Summer's Fallow, about the latter 
End of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September; ſtill watching for a dry Time, for Rain 
ſoon drowns it. It is of very quick Growth; ſoon up after it is ſown, ſooner in the Ear, 
and ſooner ripe than any other Grain; which Property often tempts the Farmer, in ſuch 
hard Winters as prove fatal ro Wheat, to ſow it in the Spring, which many times turns 
to very good Account. = 
Two Buſhels of Seed are commonly allowed to an Acre. If the natural Soil be a bar- 
ren Sand or Gravel, (which yet with good Husbandry and every other Year's Fallowing 
will do) it is beſt to ſow it alone; bur if it have any degree of Mixture with heavier 


Land, 
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Land, it is beſt to mix Wheat and Rye together; only the Wheat ought to be ſown un- 


der Furrow, and the Rye above, and fo harrowed in. It flowers long; and five Weeks 


after the Flowers are gone it will be ripe. 'The Ears, when it flowers, will be upright; 


but a proper Shower carries away the Redneſs; and ſo being pregnant with Seed, it then 
hangs down its Head. When the Straw is turned yellow, and the Corn becomes hard, it 
is full ripe. And though it is not apt to ſhed, yet if it is weedy, it ought to lye on the 
Gravel after it is cut, ſome time before it is bound up into Sheaves; otherwiſe it will be 
apt to give in the Barn, which will cauſe it not to thraſh well and to be muſty. * 

However, as it is a Grain that will grow in the Ear the ſooneſt of any, it muſt be-care- 
fully watched and defended (as above in the Chapter of heat) from too much Wet 
and you ought to take the firſt Opportunity (after it is dry) to carry it home, and put 


it out of danger. | 


There is a Practice much to be commended and encouraged ; for in ſome Places they 


ſplit the Ridges of the W heat-Stubble, and ſow it with Rye, in order to gain Food for 


Sheep, in a Time when they moſt want it, viz. in March and April, allowing a Buſhel 
to an Acre; which they harrow in, and feed when proper till May, whereby the Land 
will be well folded and dunged, fo as to be fit for a Summer's Fallow. But theſe Me- 


thods cannot be practiſed in common Fields. | 


Rye is eſteemed by many the beſt Bread-Corn next Wheat; only the Bread made of it 
is black and heavy; and the Sweetneſs that attends it pleaſes ſome, and diſpleaſes others: 
But its beſt Quality is, that mixt with Wheat in the hot and dry Weather, it keeps the 


Bread moiſt. But thoſe who are not uſed to it, complain they are frequently griped and 


purged by it. 


In plentiful Vears, inſtead of Peaſe and Beans, it is given to Hogs with great Profit; 


for after it is ground, and made into a ſtiff Paſte, the Hog will eagerly feed upon it, and 
will be fat in a ſhort Time, not cloying him with too much at once, and never letting 


him want Water. Only it is always to be remembered, that one or two Buſhels of Beans 


or Peaſe ſhould be given him ar laſt to harden his Fat. 3 
It is thought an excellent way, to keep this Corn good and ſweet, to let it lye on a dry 
Floor with the Chaff after it is thraſhed ; for that Moiſture, which would otherwiſe go 


into the Corn, is imbibed into the drier Chaff; which, in a proper Seaſon, ſoon becomes 


dry again, or the Grain may be ſeparated from it as occaſion ſerves, and ſo becomes always 
fit for the Mill. | | 7 | 


The Price of this Grain uſually keeps equal pace at Market with that of Barley ; and 


Wheat is moſt commonly double its Value. In many of the Inland Countries, it is car- 
Tied mixt with Wheat, as it grows, to the Market; and according to the proportion of 


Wheat, it is of more or leſs Value, And this is commonly called Maſſer. 


Of Oars. 


ATS, of which there are divers Sorts, (as the Mhite, the Black, the Poland) grow 


in all Countries, as well hot as cold, and are of as general Uſe and Eſteem. They 


are ſown with us in England in February and March; commonly upon an Etch Crop. 


Some think, that the Black Oar being much more hardy than the White, will well ſur- 
vive the Winter, if not over ſevere, and by that means yield a vaſt Increaſe. But I cannot 
find, that the Husbandman is often willing to run the Hazard. Black Oats delight moſt in 
Moraſs and Fenny Ground; as alſo rather on cold moiſt Land than on dry; and may be 
ov ſooner in the Spring than the White, becauſe they are hardier and will bear Wer 
etter. 5 | 

However, the J/hite Oat, being better for moſt Uſes, and more ſuitable to the genera- 

lity of Soils, is moſt ſown and ſought for; eſpecially the large White Poland Oat ; ſo cal- 


led, for that it was firſt brought from Poland, and is ſtill continued to be brought from 


thence occaſionally : Foraſmuch as it is very apt to degenerate and grow lank, atter four 
or five times ſowing. The Corn is very large, and plump almoſt as Barley, and is there- 
fore much coveted to make Oatmeal, ſo very uſeful to the many Purpoſes of Life. 'This 


| Oar yields great Increaſe on good Land new broken up; and I have known Ten Quarters 


Product from four Buſhels ſown on an Acre. There is ſome difficulty with them in a wet 


Harveſt, being very apt to ſhed after much Rain, when they are full ripe. Bur yet it is 


a precious Grain, and very much fought after of late Years. Beſides this, 


T The 
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"The ſmaller Soft of White Oat is very profitable, and will grow yo plentifully on fuck 
Lands, where, by reaſon of the Cold, no other Grain will thrive. In ſhort, there is no 
Ground too rich nor too poor, too hot nor too cold, for them: And beſide, they ſpeed 
better than other Grain in Harveſt, the Straw and Husk being of ſo dry a Nature, that 
though they are houfed wet, provided they be free from Weeds, they will not heat in the 
Mow, nor become mouldy, as other Grain uſually dot. 1 
All forts of Oats, though (as hath been ſaid) they will grow almoſt any where, yet 
give the beſt Increaſe from new broken up Ground for three or four Years, according to 
the Strength of the Land. For want of this Knowledge, I obſerve many Places in the 
B:ſhoprick of Durham, where they plough up the green Sward which they intend for 
Oats, and fo continue a whole Summer's Fallowing ; loſing the Advantage of the Land for 
the firſt Year, under a falſe Notion that little or nothing will grow on the firſt Turf. 
But this I apprehend to be chiefly owing to the want of knowing the Ule of a Roll. 


Without the Benefit of which indeed, the Hollowneſs of the Soil in a dry Summer will 


ſubje&t the Crop to the hazard of coming to nothing: But with the Advantage of a 
Roll eight Foot long, and twenty Inches diameter, drawn by one Horſe, ſoon after the 
Oats peep above Ground, it is commonly found the firſt and ſecond Crop are the beſt. 


' Accordingly I hope to ſee my Countrymen grow rich, by OY the whole Train 


of Furzes or Whins, the Diſgrace of every Farm, and improving the Land by the afore- 
ſaid good Husbandry. But ber the entire deſtruction of ſuch Weeds and Trumpery, I re- 
fer them to a proper Place. „„ 3 5 
The Quantity of Seed to the Acre, is to be proportioned to the Strength and Good- 
neſs of the Soil. Four Buſhels is ſufficient where the Land is very rich and mellow, that 
the Seed can be all buried; otherwiſe if the Land is poorith, fix or ſeven Buſhels will be 
expected. And as ſoon as February ſets in, I think the Husbandman ſhould get to work, 
wigs the Land be in order, and the Seaſon favour. I need not ſay, if the Land is new 
roke up, the Ploughing ſhould be over before February, that it may receive the Benefit of 
Froſt, in order to gain Mould to cover the Seed. But be ſure let him not forget the Roll 
when the Corn begins to look green. It cannot be repeated too often, that a Change of 
Seed is very neceſſary, though the Farmer is too often forgetful of what he knows to be 
right. However, this is a Grain that is alſo taken great Care of in the North, as it ought, 


being bound up in Sheaves, as W heat in Harveſt. 


In Staffordſbire, and ſo on to the moſt Northern Parts, is a fort of red or naked Oars, 
that are much made uſe of for Oatmeal, becauſe the Kernel thraſhes out of the Hull, 
without carrying it to the Mill or drying of it: But it is by no means ſo good as the 
White Oat duly ordered. La | e | 

In Hales, moſt of the Bread the ordinary People eat is made of Oats. And when Corn 


has been dear, in ſeveral Places about London, the Poor have made their Bread with thiee 


parts Oarmeal and one part Barley. And indeed, at ſuch a Time Oats are the chief Suſte- 
nance of the Poor throughout the Kingdom. The Scots uſe Oars in a great degree in their 
Wars; for with a Bag of Oatmeal and a Kettle, they'll ſuſtain themſelves a great while. 
And indeed, it is a fit Corn for that Country; inaſmuch as Oats may be ſown and mowed 
while the Sun is hot, whilſt harder Corn requires longer Time, and a kinder Climate. 

Oats are the beſt and wholeſomeſt Grain for Horles, eſpecially if kept ſome time; for 
before they have had a Sweat in the Mow, or be otherwiſe thoroughly dry, they are too 
laxative. A ſmall pleaſant Ale is wont to be made of Oats made into Malt; of which, 
it is ſaid, King William was a great Admirer. Water-Gruel is alſo made of Oats; and 
Flummery, with beaten Oatmeal ſteep'd in Water, and boiled to a Jelly; and in Northum- 


 berland, they are ſtrangely fond of what they call Crowdy, which is Oatmeal mixt with 


the Broth and Scum of the Pot, like Haſty-Pudding. But, de Guſtibus non eſt diſputandum. 
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Of Beans, Prazsr, Oc. 


Horſe-Bean that is commonly propagated by the Plough. They will not thrive in 
light dry Ground, but delight chiefly in a ſtiff ſtrong moiſt Clay. . But the beſt Method 
for their Propagation and Increaſe, hath not been well and thoroughly underſtood till of 
late Years. Becauſe as they love moſt to grow in Clay, it has been generally thought, that 
if they be laid deep into the Ground, they would be buried, and never riſe again; whereas 
Experience ſhews, that a Bean cannot well be buried too deep, provided the Soil be kept 
looſe at the Top. RO Er I .. Eb bene | 
I remember, it was the Practice of my Pariſhioners at Telvertoft in Northamptonſhire, for 


7 ſeveral Years that I lived amongſt them, to plough their Land in the Spring three or four 


Weeks ſometimes, before they ſowed their Beans, and after that ſowed them and harrow- 
ed them in. The Effect of which was, that not one Year in five they had a tolerable 


Crop, and ſometimes not their Seed again: Either from a Waſte of the Seed by the Fowls, 


that pick'd up all which happened not to lie deep; or if the Seed did grow, it lay ſo ſhal- 


low, that at Midſummer, when they were in Bloſſom, for want of Depth of Earth they wi- 


thered away. So laying hold of the Scripture Expreſſion, I ventured to argue with them 
on a better Authority than I otherwiſe durſt, and attempted to perſuade them ( for my 
own Sake as well as theirs) to try a new Method, to ſow the Beans under Furrow, plough- 
ing them in with as thin a Calf as poſſible. Truly it was difficult to perſuade them to 
believe the Parſon knew that Matter better than themſelves. | | | 

However, I led the Way my ſelf, and perſuaded ſome few others to try in ſmall Quan- 
tities to ſow and plough very early, even the latter End of January and the Beginning of 
February. And the Succeſs we had that Year, ſoon perſuaded more to follow the next; 
till at laſt, before I left them, I think there was hardly one Land of Beans harrowed in; 
and the whole Field one Year was ſowed under Furrow before the End of February. 


I have been the more particular in relating this, becauſe I think there is a Streſs to be 
laid upon the Juſtneſs of the Practice. And yet I ſhould have faid, that the Soil there is 


as rank and {tiff a Clay as can poſſibly be met with. For after the Method became fami- 
liar and well underſtood, the Difficulty of letting out the Priſoners, the Seed, thro* the 


ſtiff Clay, was ſoon overcome, by harrowing the Surface after a Shower, as the Beans 


began to peep. It may now eaſily be perceived that this Practice not only ſecures all or 
molt of the Seeds from the Fowls, but gives Depth of Earth, when they moſt want it, 


at Midſummer, | 


In ſhort, neither Beans not Peaſe ſhould be any other way ſown but under Furrow, let 
the Land be what it will; for if ſtrong and ſtiff Land will be 


| | be made tractable, the Argu- 
ment will hold much better in a mixt Soil; and as for Peaſe, they are generally ſown in 
lighter Ground, and there can be no danger of being buried. It ought however to be re- 
marked, that there is a good deal of Care and Art to be uſed by the Ploughman ; that he 
take heed not to go too deep, and to lay his Calf or Turf not edgeways, but far, that 
the Beans may be covered clote with Mould; for otherwiſe, if the Beans lie in a hollow 


Place they will grow and ſpend themſelves with vain Endeavours to get thro', but cannot 


penetrate for want of ſome Hold and Entrance to direct their Motion. ny 
There is no Grain that requires more Skill in the Management of its Propagation; nor 
turns to greater Profit to the Husbandman, than the Bean. Some think it rather enriches 


than weakens the Land, altho' it throws out great Productions; however, it doth leſs 


Harm than the white Corn, and tends to mellow and lighten the Land, and lays it up 
dry in Ridges fit for the next Summer-Fallow, » 7 


The common Quantity of Seed for an Acre is Three Buſhels, and the uſual Product is 


Twenty: However, if the Berkſhire Way were but followed and practiſed, much leſs Seed 


would do, and a better Increaſe might be expected; for there they think it worth their 


while to Set the Beans in Rows, croſs the Ridges with Sticks and Lines about half a 
Yard aſunder, by which means they can go between the Rows with a Hough in June to 
deſtroy the Weeds; and at the ſame time to hill up the Beans with freſh Mould, which 
ſeaſonably defends them from the Drought, which is their dangerous Enemy. The Charge 
of this is thought to be doubly repaid in the Seed which is faved, (one Buſhel in this 
way ſowing an Acre) and in the Goodneſs of the Crop. Sometimes they ſatisfy them- 
ſelves to make Furrows with a Hough in ſtrait Lines and at equal Diſtances, which is 


ſomething more expeditious (like the Way of ſowing Garden- Beans) and anſwers wy 


Weil. 


Here are not many Sorts of Beans uſually ſown in Fields; for 'tis onl y the Call 
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well. I tried this Method my ſelf at Lelvertoft, and ſucceeded pretty well: But that being 
ſuch very ſtrong Land, that the very Treading at the time of Setting the Beans fo harden'd 

the Land, that when the dry Weather came on, there ſoon appeared great Chaſms and 
Cracks, which let in the Drought and did ſome Harm; but in any ſort of mixt Soil, I ne- 
ver ſaw any Inconvenience that Way, and the Crop very ſeldom failed. 57g 
There is no Grain yields a greater Increaſe than this, if it is rightly cultivated : But for 
this purpoſe, as a Change of Seed is in all Caſes proper and adviſeable, ſo here it is extremely 
neceſſary 5 having by ea Experience obſerved, that a Change from a lighter Soil to a 
ſtronger, and from a ſtrong to a lighter, always has an extraordinary Effect, and the con- 


trary Oh, is manifeſtly rewarded with Lols. 
But to ſhew the prolifick Nature and Virtue of the Earth rightly cultivated and impro- 
ved, and what Increaſe may be expected from her Bounty, the following Account and Re. 
lation from a Friend of mine in Berkftire may be depended upon for Truth. From one 
ſingle Horſe- Bean, K only one ſingle Stalk, Ninety Six Pods or Kids, containing 
in Af Two Hundred Thirty Two Beans. The next Years Product from thence, carefully 
| fer and ſeparated from all others, was Three Gallons of Beans: Which Three Gallons the 
next Year afforded no leſs than Seven Buſhels and a half. From thence, the following 
Year there was an Increaſe of Seventeen, Quarters and Two Buſhels of clean Beans, be- 
8 D ya is called Offal and Waſte; all within the Compaſs of Four Years from one 
. 1 think it proper to fow Peaſe amongſt the Beans, becauſe the latter uphold the 
former : And the Method might be proper enough, were it not that poor People are 
greedy in ſtealing and gathering the Green Peaſe, whereby more hurt is done by their Feet 
than their Hands; ſo that I have always found it moſt adviſeable to ſow clean Beans where 
the Land is any thing ſtrong, and to reſerve the Peaſe for the lighter Soils by themſelves. 
There are different ways of gathering and harveſting Beans when ripe. Some get Bottles 
of the Peaſe · Straw; from whence they make Bands and tie them up in Bundles, ſetting 
them endways one againſt another to dry. Others content themſelves to mow them down, 
letting them lie to wither a Week or Ten Days, and then put them into little Cocks till 
they are ready for the Cart. as 15 e 
: Praſl are of ſeveral ſorts; Green, White and Grey. But all of them require a lighter Soil 
than Beans: Only the common Grey Field-Pea will do rather beſt in a ſtifiſh Soil. The 
common M hite Pea loves a mellow Soil, and will yield great Increaſe, if ſuffered to grow 
to be ripe. But however it is, the Poor and common People are very apt to think their 
Right takes place before the Owner, and they take Poſſeſſion accordingly ; which diſcou- 


* 


rages many Farmers from beſtowing Charge and Labour on them. 3 

But the Blue-Pea of all others yields the greateſt Increaſe, and is uſeful for moſt Pur- 
poſes both green and ripe. It is ſomething tender and impatient of a Froſt, therefore it is 
not adviſeable to ſow them till the Middle of April. All the ſeveral Sorts, if ſowed with- 
out Beans by themſelves, are commonly reaped ſometimes with two Hooks, and ſometimes 
with one tied to the End of a Stick, letting them lie in ſmall Heaps as they are reap'd, till 
they find they hawm and the Cod dry. Only they ſhould be turned and raiſed from the 
Ground as much and as oft as poſſible, that lying hollow the Wind may dry them, eſpe- 
* cially after Rain. The common Allowance of Sced is two Buſhels to an Acre. 

It the Land wants to be enriched, there is no better, cheaper and more certain Method 
of doing it, than by ploughing in any of the ſeveral forts of Peaſe at Midſummer, juſt as 
they are in full Bloſſom. Their Juice and Vigour at that Time afford an uncommon Fer- 
tility to the Land, and admirably diſpoſe it for Wheat afterwards; which ſhould naturally 
lead the Farmer to ſow Peaſe upon his Fallows in Spring. But I ſhall have occaſion to 
repeat this Advice preſently. CC 8 
Vietches or Fetches, by ſome called alſo Chick-Peaſe, are a very uſeful Grain for Horſes, 
Hogs, or Poultry, and will grow upon almoſt any Soil that is not over ſtrong and heavy. 
There are ſeveral forts of them, Red, Black and Mhite; but the moſt remarkable Difference 
is found in two of the Sorts called rhe F/inter and the Summer-Yetch ; The one abiding 
the Extremity of the Winter, and the other not to be ſown till the Spring. Both forts 
are reckon'd to be great Improvers of Land, eſpecially if uſed the two following Ways. 
(I.) Either by eating them on the Ground with Horſes at Midſummer; confining the 
Horſes by ſhort Ropes to ſmall Quantities at a time, that they may not be furteited _ 
with tog much of this hot and ſtrong Food at once, and that the Land may be manured 
by the Dung. Or (2.) by ploughing them in, (as before directed for Peaſe) at the Time 
ot their Blooming about Midſummer, as the Seaſon will permit. The Succeſs which I 
have known from this Practice is almoſt incredible; and I have from Obſervation found no 
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| Difficulty to believe, that Land thus managed ohes in Three or Four Years will eaſily re- 


gain its own Strength with little other Manure or Help, except proper and ſeaſonable 
Tillage. | 1 CCC 
= Lait and Tares are alſo ſown in many Places, where the Soil is but weak; becauſe in 


better, they would run too much to Straw and rot on the Ground. A Buſhel will fow an 


Acre, and the Increaſe is great; the Straw, if got well and dry, is as good as Hay for 
Cos and Horſes. But eaten together as they grew, they give great Proof to Cattle, 
eſpecially thoſe that are young. Theſe ſmall Seeds are mightily admired by Pidgeons, be- 
cauſe they are a hot Foot: And indeed they ſhould never be wanted where there is a 
Dove-Houſe. They need but one ploughing, and want little other Manure, but ploughing 
in of the laſt Stubble; becauſe, like the aforemention'd Pulſes, they enrich the Land them- 
ſelves. Some, who dare not truſt Peaſe with the common Peoples, Honeſty, ſow theſe 
ſmall Pulſes with their Beans, . harrowing them in at the Top, after the other are ſown 


under Furrow z which may be a very good Way, becauſe they are eafily parted with a 


Riddle. | | 


Of Conn-GrRaNaARIEs. 


I T is no ſmall Advantage to the Publick, to the Husbandman, and to the Poor, to ſup- 
1 ply the Wants and Detects of ſcarce Years, by laying up and preſerving of all forts of 
Grain when it is cheap and good. For in a Time of Dearth and Scarcity, the Farmer 


hath little to ſell ro advance his Stock, or to pay his Rent; and the Buyers are often 
furniſhed wich bad Corn from Foreign Parts, or from ſuch as were ignorant of the Ways 
of preſerving it. Therefore the Farmer had need be 1. and look about him to 


N Plenty, to make ſome uſe of the 
following Ways of making of Corn-Granaries for ſtoring it up; led to it by theſe two for- 


guard againſt Want; and in ſome of the Vears of mo 


cible Reaſons: That in dry Years, when it is always beſt for keeping, he is ſure to buy 
cheap; and in wer ones, when keeping it is dangerous, he may be almoſt certain to ſell 
dear. | . 


I have already taken Notice of ſome: of the beſt Methods for preſerving Corn abroad 
in Stacks or Hovels ſet upon Stone or Wooden Poſts with Caps over them, to prevent 


Mice getting into them: And by this means I have my ſelf preſerved conſiderable Quan- 


tities of Wheat unthreſhed for three or four Years together; and have fo far experienced 


the Advantage of it, that at the End of that Term 1 fold ſome for Eight Shillings, ſome 
for Nine, and ſome for Ten Shillings the Buſhel; and yet I fold Wheat of. the ſame 


Year's Growth, when I firſt laid it up, for Two Shillings the Buſhel, and equally 


n But becauſe there is an unavoidable Inconvenience that attends this Method of keeping 
Grain in the Straw ; that the Farmer will want his Straw and Chaff for his Cattle to 
make Dung with : Therefore ſeveral Ways have been invented to preſerve Corn after it js 
threſhed, and likewiſe after it is cleaned and well dreſs'd. To keep it in the Chaff be- 
fore it is winnowed is leaſt difficult, and therefore often practiſed by thoſe who have nor 


better Conveniencies, contenting themſelves to lay it in Chambers and Lofts, and fo dreſs 


it as they want it. Others, to remove the Temptation of uſing it before dear Years 
come, threſh out the greateſt Part of their Stock in March, leaying only one Hovel 
wherein to ſtore the whole threſhed Corn with the Chaff; laying it a Foot thick in five or 


fix Layers, and betwixt each Layer diſpoſe two Rows of Sheaves, and after this ſecure 


the Whole by good and ſufficient Thatch. In this way it will keep many Ycars found 
and good, if it be guarded from Accidents. | Ge - 
But becauſe it may be thought there is ſome Danger, as well as Trouble, in this Me- 
thod; moſt of the Farmers in Berkſhire, and ſome of the neighbouring Counties, who 
have every Year near One Hundred Quarters of Wheat, and double the Quantity of 
Oats, think it worth their while, once for all, to build a Cor Criny for that and only 
that Purpoſe, with Diviſions in it for ſeveral Grains. Some are made with Chambers 


one over another, that the Corn may be let gradually through a little Hole from one Cham- 


ber to another till it comes to the Bottom, and then is carried up again as Neceſſity re- 
quires. Others make a ſingle long Room made with Stone or Brick well laid in Lime 
and plaiſtered within with a thick Coat of Lime, Hair, and beaten Glaſs, or the Du 


from the Smith's Anvil: Theſe, well incorporated and harden'd, hinders the Mice and 


Rats from penetrating. And once in two or three Weeks they throw the Corn from one 
End of the Room to the other, keeping Windows open ſometimes to the North and _ 5 
1 5 | : U | | | ut 
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| New Syſtem / 


but by no means ſuffering the South Air to come in. But ſtill as theſe are fubject to 
eat Damps and Sweatings, and becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible to be ſecure in this Way 


from the Danger and Damage of Rats and Mice. | 


The lateſt, beſt, and now moſt approved Practiee, in thoſe Countries where they have 
the greateſt Quantities, and from whence there are greateſt Demands, by means of naviga- 
ble Rivers, is to build their Granaries on Stone-Poſts about two Foot high from the 
Ground, with Caps, (as before directed for making Hovels for Corn) multiplying the Poſts 
according to the Length and Bigneſs of the Building deſired. Some are built with Brick 
and Timber together; others only with Timber and Boards; as judging ſuch will be leaſt 
ſubje& ro Dampneſs and Moiſture, and, which is ſtill a greater Advantage, will admit the 


Air 2nd Wind through the Crevices of the Wood and Boards, better than if it was en- 
tirely cloſed with Brick-Work. 25 


Such ſort of Buildings as theſe ſer upon Stone-Poſts, are found to be extremely bene- 
ficial and uſeful, and may eafily be made to contain two or three Hundred Quarters of 
Grain, with Room enough alſo to keep the Corn ſeaſonably removed and ſtirred: And they 
are effectually ſecured from Mice, provided Care be taken not to lay any thing ander, nor 
ſet any thing againſt the Building, that may give them a Paſſage: And accordingly the 
Stairs, by which Servants go up and down, are made moveable, and ſhould be moved as 
Occaſion ſerves. Op | 4 ny” 

All Places ſer apart for the keeping of Grain ſhould be as free from Moiſture and 


Dampneſs as poſſible, and as far from Stables of Horſes, Oxen, or Swine as may be; in- 


aſmuch as all ſtrong Smells attract Moiſture, and give a muſty Tafte to Grain. Some pre- 
ſcribe the having the Walls and Floors to be waſhed with Vinegar, or a Decoction of bit- 
ter Herbs and Drugs; as, Leaves of Wormwood, Southernwood, wild Cucumbers, the 


Pulp or Seeds of Coloquintida, Beaſt-Galls, Fc. And doubtleſs, no Worms, Vermin, or 


Weevels can bite or touch the Corn where theſe are uſed. But they who will not be at 
this Pains, may lay ſome Wormwood well dried underneath, above and upon their Corn- 
Heaps; or elſe let them anoint their Walls and Floors with Oil-Olive or Sheeps Urine. 
To powder the Floor under the Corn with green Oak-Aſhes, is the preſent killing of all 
Mites. And to keep Grain from heating or chaffing, beſides the afore-mention'd Remo- 
vings, let there be laid under every Ten Buſhels of Corn, One Buſhel of Millet; or if it 
be mingled therewith, it is is eaſily ſeparated with a Sieve. But if it happen, that by the 
Moiſture of the Weather, or Neglect of turning, any Grain prove muſty, ſpread it thin 
on a Cloth, and let it lie out all Night in the Dew; and after it is dry'd well next day 


in the Sun, it will return to its Sweetneſs. 


But becauſe there are ſeveral other Things, beſides the aforegoing ſorts of Corn and 
Grain, made uſe of and ſown in the Way of Husbandry, and propagated in the Fields by 
the Plough; to make this Work as compleat and as generally uſeful as may be, I ſhall 


not forget to take Notice of them in this Place, and to explain their Nature, and the 


Method of Cultivation. 
_ 


Y Of Hemy and FL Ax. 


H EM muſt be ſown in fat and well-dunged Grounds, and watered with ſome little 


Brook; or elſe in fat and moiſt Places, where much Labour and Ploughing hath 


been beſtowed z for the fatter the Ground is, the thicker will the Bark or Pilling be. It 
muſt be ſown in March or April, and gather'd when the Seed is ripe, and afterwards dried 
in the Sun, Wind or Smoak; and then laid in ſome Water to be watered, that fo the 


Pilling may more eaſily depart from the Stalks, afterwards to be uſed in making of Ropes 


and loth. 


Mr. Morlidge, in his Syſlema Agriculture, ſays, Hemp delights in the beſt Land, warm 
and ſandy, or a little gravelly, ſo it be rich and of a deep Soil: Cold Clay, wer and 


mooriſh, is not good; the beſt Seed is the brighteſt, that which will retain its Colour 


and Subſtance in rubbing ; three Buſhels will ſow an Acre, but the richer the Land, the 
thicker it muſt be ſown. From the Beginning to the End of April is the Time of ſow- 
ing; according as the Spring falls our, earlier or later. It muſt be carefully preſerved 
from Birds, which will otherwiſe deſtroy many of the Seeds; for which Purpoſe ſome 
ſcatter a thin Covering of light Straw. | Y | 

The Seaſon for gathering of Hemp is firſt about Lammas, when a good Part of it will 
be ripe; that is, the lighter Summer Hemp that bears no Seed, and is called the Timble 


Hemp, and the Stalk grows white; and when it is ripe, it is moſt eaſily diſcernible ; 


which 
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which is about that Seaſon to be pulled forth and dried and laid up for Uſe. Vou muſt 
be cautious of breaking what you leave, left you ſpoil it: You are to let the other grow- 
till the Seed be ripe, which will be about Michaelmas, or before; and this is uſually called 
the Karle Hemp. When you | have gathered and bound it in Bundles, of a Yard: com- 
paſs, you muſt ſtack it up, or houſe it, till you threſh out the Seed. An Acre of Hemp 
may be worth unwrought from 5 J. to 81. it wrought, 101. 12 J. or more. It is a great 
Succour to the Poor; the Hemp - Harveſt coming after other Harveſts, and in the Win- 
ter · Seaſon, it affords Employment to ſuch as are not capable of better.. | RH 
Another Author gives ſtill a more particular Account of Hemp, and ſays, the fitteſt 
Soil for it is a rich mingled Earth of Clay and Sand, or Clay and Gravel well tempered ; 
and the beſt ſerves beſt for the Purpoſe, for the ſimple Clay or Sand are nothing fo good: 
The beſt is is called Red Hazel Ground, being well ordered and manured; and of this, a 
principal Place to ſow Hemp on, is in old Stack-Yards, or Places wherein Winter- Sheep 
and Cattle are wont to lie. Some will preſerve the Ends of Corn-Land which butt upon 
Graſs, to ſow Hemp or Flax on. | FT 5 | 
Now for the Tillage or ordering of the Ground, it muſt be at leaſt thrice broke up, 
except it be ſome very mellow and light Mould, as Stack-Yards, and uſual Hemp-Yards 
be; and there twice is ſufficient, viz. about the latter End of February, and in April, 
when you may ſow it reaſonably thick with ſound and perfect Seed: You mult lay it ſhal- 
low in the Earth, and cover it cloſe and light, and with ſo fine a Mould as you can poſ- 
ſibly break with your Harrows ot clotting Beetles; and till it appears above-ground, you 
mult carefully defend ir, eſpecially an Hour or two before the Sun riſes and ſets, from 
Birds and Vermin. 4 1 | _ 
Tou need not weed it; for it is ſwift of Growth, rough and venomous to any thing 
that grows under it. When ripe, it muſt be pulled up by the Roots; and the Time is, 
when the Leaves fall downward, or turn yellow on the Tops; and this for the moſt part 
will be in Jaly, if it be for Cloth: But for Seed, you muſt let the principal Buns ſtand 
till the latter End of Auguſt, and ſometimes to Mid- September; and then the Seed being 
_ down and hard, you may gather it; for if it ſtand longer, it will ſhed ſud- 
enly. 5 | 2 Sas $a 
| A, ſoon as you have pulled it, lay it flat and thin upon the Ground for a Night and Day 
at the moſt z and then, as Houlewives call. it, tie it up in Baites, and ſet them upright till 
ou can conveniently carry them to the Water; which ſhould be done as ſpeedily as may 
When waſhed and dried, it is to be broke, and beat on Blocks, &c. a 
Flax is to be managed much like Hemp, except as follows: For it being more tender 
than Hemp, you mult weed and trim it, till it gets above all the Weeds, and then it will 
ſhift for itſelf. Flax needs to lie in the Water leſs than Hemp. Whereas Hemp may be 
carried to the Water within a Night or two after Pulling ; Flax muſt be reared up, dri 
and withered a Week or more to ripen the Seed: This done, you mult take Ripple-Combs, 
and ripple the Flax over; which is the beating or breaking. from the Stalk the round Bells 
or Bobs that contain the Seed ; which you muſt preſerve m ſome dry Veſſel or Place till 
Spring, and then beat or threth it for Uſe 3 and when your Flax is rippled, you muſt ſend 
no the Wee. NN | 1 | 
Flax, which ripens a little after the Hemp, you ſhall pull as ſoon as the Seeds turn 
brown, and bend the Head to the Earthward ; for it will afterwards ripen of itſelf. The 
Seed of Hemp is a proper Food for Birds; and it will make. Poultry lay Eggs often in the 
Winter: Some with the Coals of the thickeſt Roots of Hemp-ſeed make Gunpowder. 
Before I leave this Head, it ſhould be taken Notice of, that Flax grows and thrives ex- 
_ ceedingly in new broken up. Ground that is rich and mellow; and there it is commonl 
ſown for a full Crop. There is only one Inconvenience which ſometimes attends it in ſuc 
Grounds, viz. that the Grub, a black and fulſom Inſect, ſuch as cats Cabbages and Cau.. 
flowers, will in ſome Years ſeize it, and if not deſtroy'd in Time, will greatly damage the 
Crop. The beſt way to remove this Evil, is to gather them up in May before Sun-riſe 
for then they all appear above-ground working their Miſchief. But as ſoon as the Sun is 
up, they retire an Inch or two within the Surface. — 


N. B. In Derby and Nottingbamſbire, where a great deal of Linnen is made, they have 
found out an expeditious Way of ſaving the laborious Work of Beating Hemp. They 
make the Axle-Tree of the great Wheel of their Corn-Mills longer than ordinary, ard 
place Pins in them to raiſe large Hammers, like thoſe uſed for Paper and Fulling-Mills; 
and with the Help of theſe, they remove that laborious Work from Mens Hands, and 


beat moſt of their Hemp. of 
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Of TuRNEPS. | 


= HERE is nothing, which of late Years has turned to greater Profit te the Farmer, 
b 'T than ſowing- of Turneps in his Fields; which not only give quicker Feed and Proof to 
| Cattle than Graſs; but alſo enrich the Land, and diſpoſe it for good Crops of Corn after- 
wards, provided the Work be carried on with Knowledge and Diſcretion. And that J 
may give ſome ſeaſonable Directions herein, and becauſe the Practice has met with great 
Bend from the Ignorance of ſome, and the Raſhneſs of others; I ſhall be par- 
ticular in laying down proper Rules, and directing the moſt likely means, that thereby 
the End of Riches and Improvement may be moſt effectually anſwered. ory 
The Turnep hath been formerly thought to be a Root only fit for the Garden and 
Kirchen Uſe ; but the induſtrious Farmer finds' it now to be one of his chief Treaſures, 
as (if 3 managed) it brings him in the greateſt Profit. There are reckoned to be 
only three forts of them, all of them equally good, if ſuited to a proper Soil; the Round, 
which is the moſt common, the Jello, and the Long, which requires ſomething a deeper 
* Soil than the other. It delights in a warm, mellow and light Ground, rather gravelly and 
. ſandy than otherwiſe: However, there is hardly any Soil which it refuſeth, except it be 
a ſtrong untractable Clay; for the pooreſt Soil, with a little Pains and Coſt, may eaſily be 
made to be a fit Recipient for irt. | by 1 
From the Beginning of June to the Middle of Auguſt, is a proper Seaſon for ſowing 
them for Winter Uſe. If they are ſowed ſooner, they run to Seed; and if much 
later, they will not have Time to apple well (as they call it) before Winter. The Land 
where they are to be fown, ſhould be fallowed once or twice, and made as fine and free 
from Clots with the Harrow as may be. After which, in June, July or Auguſt, as the 
1 | Seaſon ſerves, the Seed may be ſown and harrowed in with a Buſh or Thorns on the Back 
1 of the Harrow; and, if need be, rolled alſo to break the Clots, and lay the Land level 
for houghing; which is a Work that muſt by no means be neglected, though it is too 
5 often thought unneceſſary; for the Turneps will never bottom well without houghing, and 
1 yet the Bottoms are much more profitable to Cattle than the Tops. Es 
2 For which Purpoſe therefore, when the Plants have two or three Leaves apiece, a dex- 
terous Artiſt provides a Hough about five or fix Inches wide, to determine in great mea- 
fare the Diſtance of the Plants; and ſo by fixing his Eye upon one only at a Time, he 
proceeds regularly, and clears his Way. One Man at Twelve-pence a day Wages, will 
finiſh an Acre in four days; but there is ſometimes a Neceſſity to run over them again 
a ſecond Time with the Hough; which Labour and Charge will be more than doubl 
repaid in the Goodneſs of the Crop. If too much Wet, or the Richneſs of the 8 
cauſe them to run too much to Leaves, which is a Fault, the feeding of them, or run- 
ning over them with a light Roller, will much help their rooting. === 
But foraſmuch as Turneps are directed to be ſown about Mid/ummer, which frequently 
proves fo dry that the Seed will not come up for want of Moiſture; therefore the Sea- 
ſon is carefully to be watched, and the Seed ſhould be ſowed after a Shower, or if pol- 
ſible before it. And if, notwithſtanding this Care, the following Seaſon prove ſo dry that 
the Seed will not come up, there is yet room for a ſecond and a third Attempt, and no 
Place for Diſcouragement: For the Seed is cheap, and runs a great way, and the Trouble 
of harrowing it in a ſecond or a third Time not very great. The greateſt Misfortune 
which attends the Turnep in Summer is, they are ſubject to be eaten with a little black 
Fly at their firſt coming up, chiefly where the Land is over-poor and worn out: To 
prom which, ſome propoſe the ſowing Soot upon them. However, (as was before ob- 
erved,) the Seed is cheap, and the Labour of re-ſowing ſmall; and, which is a valuable 
Circumſtance, the Farmer has Time enough to look about him. "I ET 
Some ſow them upon the Stubble as ſoon as the. Corn is off, and only harrow them 
in; which will prove a good Relief in the Spring to Ewes and Lambs, eſpecially if ſown 
on ſuch Land as is intended to be fallowed; for then they may remain till the Beginning 
of May, the ſcarceſt Time for Food; and yet if a hard Winter ſhould deſtroy molt of 
them, the Loſs of Seed or Labour will not be much. | 
But for the Management of ſuch as have been ſowed and taken care of in the proper 
Seaſon, as there have been great Miſtakes, ſo it will be the more neceſſary to give ſome 
Directions. In Suffolk, and many other Places, they are wont to give the Turneps to 
Cattle in the Houſe, as judging they feed faſter, and do no harm with their Feet. And 
in this Method, ſome cut the Turneps in Pieces to make the Food readier for large Cattle: 
But becauſe this has ſometimes proved fatal, in tempting them to ſwallow it without chew- 
| ing, 


* 
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ing, and ſo choke them; therefore others 1 them whole, and think their Cattle thrive 
and grow fat without the Trouble ang Danger of cutting. If large Cattle are to be 
fed with Turneps, the laſt Method is unfloubtedly the beſt and ſafeſt. But | 
There is a much more v Way to the Farmer than either of theſe, which is little 
taken Notice of, and yet I think ſhould be univerſally practis d, viz. to eat the Turneps in 
the Winter with Flocks of Sheep; either Feathers to make them fat, or Ewes the better 
to feed their Lambs; not ſuffering them however to ramble over the whole Field of 
Turneps at once; but confining them by way of Folds and Hurdles to ſmall Parcels at a 
time, till they are throughly eaten; and then removing the Fold to another Place; and 
fo on till the Whole is conſumed both Top and Bottom. AE Eo OE, 
This Method is much to be preferred to any of other Ways, for theſe following Rea- 
ſons. (1.) Becauſe the Danger of choaking Gown and Oxen, as well as the Trouble of 
gathering the Turneps for them, is hereby avoided. (2.) Becauſe taking the Crop from 
the Land is a great Wrong to it; and the End of Improvement by this Method, with 
reſpe& to the Land, is loſt. But (3.) which is moſt conſiderable, this Method of cating 
them with Sheep, gives ſuch a ſtrange and uncommon Ferrtility to even the pooreſt Land, 
that two or three good Crops of Barley, Wheat and Rye may be depended upon after- 
wards, with little other Manure but good and ſeaſonable Tillage. 
It muſt be owned to be a Piece of great Neglect in the Farmers of the North, that 
they are not eaſily to be brought into this Piece of good Husbandry z and have little elſe 
to ſay to excuſe themſelves from the Practice, but that the common People would rob 
them of the beſt Half, Whereas, if we could ſuppoſe neither Law nor Juſtice would re- 
ſtrain them; yer, if it was once become the common Practice of the Country, the Loſs 
ſuſtained by Thievery would fall amongſt a great many, and conſequently be the leſs diſ- 
cernible and hardly worth lamenting. 8 5 
If it were but well conſidered, what a great Number of Sheep an Acre of Turneps will 
ſuſtain, even Twenty during the Winter- Seaſon, and make them likewiſe fat by Lady-Day, 
both the Grazier and Farmer would join iſſue with this Reaſoning ſupported by Expe- 
rience; eſpecially ſeeing the Land need not be very rich, and that they may be ſown as a 
ſecond Crop ſometimes after early Peaſe; and that the ſame ſupplies the great want of 
Fodder during the Winter, not only for fattening Beaſts and Sheep, but allo ſor Milk. 

Every one knows that the Turnep is an uſeful and much approved Root for the Kit- 
chen; and yet it is remarkable, that the Cows, Oxen and Sheep eat them greedily enough, 
Hogs will not touch them. ö 3 

I was lately inform'd by a Friend, that he hath frequently received great Relief and Be- 
nefit in ſevere Fits of the Gout and Rheumatiſm from only a Poltice of boiled Turneps 
maſh'd, and laid on the Part moſt affected as hot as can well be endured ; and this he re- 
peared twice a day to his great Eaſe. 5 

cannot here forbear mentioning a Conjecture (grounded on a ſurpriſing Obſervation 
mentioned in the Tranſactions of the R. S.) to ſnew the Reaſon why Turneps improve 
Land, 'They will often increaſe Eleven, Twelve, Thirteen, nay more, perhaps many more 
times the Weight of the Seed every Minute from the Time they are ſown to the Time 
they are drawn, at leaſt till they arrive at their full Bigneſs. This Nouriſhment is in 
we meaſure probably fetch'd from the Earth below the reach of the Plough, and fo the 

egetable Matter which would otherwiſe have always lain idle, is drawn up near the 
Surtace. Beſides alſo, ſince we not only perſpire, but alſo attract through our Pores ; and 
ſince we are ſure the Sedum Arboreſcens can gain great Nouriſhment from the Air; it 
ſeems probable that Turneps alſo may collect from the Air vaſt N ouriſhment, and ſo by 
being ſuffered to rot, give the Soil Vegetable Matter which it never received from thence. 
The Fact on which this is built is certain, and the Reaſon is at leaſt plauſible and worth 
conſidering. Turneps therefore may not only open and mellow, but truly enrich with new Ma- 
terials the Earth : And this (if true) may ſhew why ſome Plants fo terribly impoveriſh the 
Earth, whilſt others do it no harm; ſome throwing off by Perſpiration vaſt Quantities of 
Vegetable Matter into the Air, others receiving and retaining much from it. | 
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Of CARROTS. 
rden but a Field- Plant; for in many 
Places, where the Soil is proper, they ſow an Acre or two of them together, eſpe- 
cially near London, where there is a large Conſumption, and for the Advantage and Profit 
of the Seed. Their Roots running conſiderably downwards, the Plough will hardly give 
ſufficient Tillage, except where the Ground has been digged to bring up a new and freſh 
Soil, which in many Places is practiſed with Profit and Succeſs : Here indeed it is of ſin- 
gular Advantage to ſow Carrots, which require much the ſame Care in houghing as Tur- 
neps, and delight chiefly in a rich warm light Soil, rather inclining to Sand. There are 
two forts of them, the Nellow, and the Red; and the latter is much to be preferred for 
the Kitchen. Both ſorts anſwer the Farmer's Expectation and Profit, chiefly in feeding 


* 


bis Hogg, and ſometimes his Geeſe. The Place where they grow ſhould be well fenced, 


and the Seed ſown the latter End of February. 


| . Of Raye and CoLr-SrrD. 


| 92 HE ſowing Theſe, is another excellent piece of Husbandry, in proper Soil; * 


marſhy and fenny Lands, eſpecially ſuch as hath been pron inc ng from the Sea, 
admit rheſe with great Improvement: But indeed, almoſt any Land that is warm, rich, 
and not over wet, is proper for Rape and Cole-ſeed. The beſt of which is uſually 
brought from Holland; and four Pounds of it, which coſts not above four Pence, will ſow 
. $96 | Dt, N e 

The Time of ſowing it is about Midſummer; but the Land muſt be twice fallowed, 
and laid even and fine with the Harrow before it is ſown. The chief End of ſowing it, 
and for Uſe, is Oil; of which it affords a great Quantity, and for which there is a great 


Demand. But there is beſides another End in ſowing it; for it is a great Support to 


Cattle in the Winter-Months, when other Food is wanting. In the more ordinary ſorts 
of Land, this is indeed the chief Uſe of it; becauſe only in the richeſt Lands, where it 
grows ſtrongeſt, it is reſerved for Seed. | Tp - 

Sometimes, if the Winter prove mild and open, it produces a good Crop the next Year 
allo; and even after cutting, the Stubs thereof will ſprout and afford great Relief to 
Sheep; which are cautiouſly to be truſted with it at firſt, for fear of burſting them. 


What is reſerved for Seed, is generally reap'd as Wheat, after it begins to look brown, 
letting it lie near a Fortnight to dry, without ſtirring it, leſt it ſhed its Seed. To avoid 
which Danger, it is either wont to be threſhed in the Field on large Sheets, or therein 


they carry it to the Barn and threſh it immediately. It is obſerved that Barley and Wheat 
do very ſuitably follow theſe Crops, as finding the Land well diſpoſed for them. 
In Lincolnſbire, Mr. Mortimer obſerves, where Fuel is ſcarce, after the Oil is preſſed out, 


they buin the Cakes to heat their Ovens : Bur if the other Uſe he mentions be to be de- 
. pended upon, it is much better; for in Holland, he faith, they feed their Cows with them 


in hard and ſcarce Winters; and in ſome Parts of Northamptonſbire, (near the Fens I ſup- 
poſe) they give it their Calves from three or four days old, inſtead of Milk; with which 


they thrive, till they come to eat Graſs and Hay. 


Of Woan. 


| 7 'HIS being a very ck Commodity, is is worth the Husbandman's Notice and Care 


in cultivating it; becauſe it is often found, that he doubles, nay quadruples the Rent 
of his Land thereby. The chief Misfortune is, that it will not thrive every where; for 


it requires a very rich and warm Land, and ſuch as hath not been uſed in Tillage for ſome 


| Years; and here alſo no more than two Crops muſt be expected; only it admirably diſ- 


oſes the Land, and makes it clean for Barley afterwards, 
It is obſerved of late Years, that there are many Sets or Companies of People, Men, 


Women and Children, who undertake the hole of this Buſineſs ; hiring Land, building 


Huts or Houſes, ploughing the Land, ſowing the Seed, gathering the Woad, and doing 
every thing elſe to fit it for the Dyer's Uſe, And fo, when their End is anſwered, they 
remove from Place to Place, as they can find Land for their Purpoſe, 


The 
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The Land muſt be finely ploughed and harrowed for this Seed, leaving no Stones, 
Clots or Turfs thereon; and it muſt be continually weeded till the Leaves cover tbe 
Ground. Early ſowing, it is thought, greatly prevents the Fly and the Grub, to which 
it is ſubject as well as the Turnep; accordingly; if the Weather ſuffer, it ſhould be ſown 

in February. 18 5 | i ts | 
The firſt Crop is ripe, when the Leaf is come to its full Growth, and: retains its 
lively Greennels z and then no Time ſhould be loft in cutting it, left it grow pale and fade, 
which would be a great Prejudice to it. It ordinarily yields four, and ſometimes five 
Crops in a plentiful Year, beſides the Winter-Growth, which is very helpful to Sheep. 
The two firſt Crops are the beſt, and therefore ſhould not be mixed with the other, but 
carried immediately to the Mill ſeparate ;. and the ordering of it there, is beſt learnt from 
experienced Workmen. It ſells from ſix to thirty Pounds a Ton, which is the ordinary 
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Produce of an Acre. Before the Ground is ploughed the ſecond Year, they reſerve a Place 15 
by itſelf, where are ſome of the beſt Plants; and theſe are preſerved for Seed for future i 
Uſe. It is uſed by Dyers to lay the Foundation of many Colours, eſpecially thoſe that are 0 
dark. | ; ; | | | * 0 . | | * 
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Of WIEI p. 


HIS is a rich Commodity, uſeful alſo to the Dyers for all ſorts of bright Yellows, 
and Lemon Colours; and is the more valuable, conſidering the eaſy Charge of rai- 
ſing it, and that it will grow upon ſome of the worſt Land. eld is one of the capſu- 
late Herbs, whoſe Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves; and is further diſtinguiſhed by the 
Flower in reſpect of its Colour, being a yellow large Plant, whole Leaves are of a bluiſh 
Green, long and ſmooth. e es | 
It is remarkable, that in many Places, particularly in the Biſhoprick of Durham, it grows 
wild; and yet is there much neglected, by reaſon neither the Plant nor its Value is ordi- 
narily known. | PE 8 
However, it is ſown with Care in many Places of England to great Advantage; for, as 
I have obſerved, it will grow on any ordinary Land, provided it be dry and warm. It 
may be ſown after Barley or Oats when they are harrowed, this requiring only a Bruſh to 
be drawn over it. A Gallon of Seed will ſow an Acre, it being very ſmall ; for which 
Reaſon it is good to mix it with Duſt or Sand, by which Means it may be the better 
diſperſed with. the Hand. It grows not much the firſt Summer; but by preſerving it 
from Beaſts and Annoyances after the Corn is gathered, you may the next Summer expect 
a Crop. . „ | „„ 
The Seed ſhould be carefully gathered before it is too ripe, leſt it ſhed. It is pulled, 
as they do Flax, by the Roots, and bound in little Handfuls, ſet to dry and then houſed. 
After this, they beat out the Seed, which is of a good Value; and ſell, not the Leaves, 
but the Stalk and Root to the Dyers, for the Uſes aforeſaid. The Seed is ſometimes 
3 Shillings a Buſhel; and the whole Value of an Acre's Crop, Seven or Eight 
Pounds. . LH . | | 
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Of SAFFRON. 


THAT which grows in England is eſteemed the beſt in the World, and ſhould there- 
| fore be more propagated than it is. Saffron is of the Crocus-kind, of which there 
are great Varieties both of Vernal and Autumnal Flowering. Burt the true Saffron appears 
in September, with Flowers like a blue Crocus z and in the Middle of it come up two or * 
3 growing upright, as the reſt of the Flower explains itſelf and ſpreads 1 
abroad. | | | : +3 
It delights in a warm mellow Soil well cultivated, and is planted and increaſed by the 
Roots; ſer according to ſome in March, and by others at Midſummer, when its Leaves die 
into the Ground. This Root is much propagated in Cambridgeſhire, and about Saffron- 
Walden, from whence it takes its Name; and there they ſet them in Ranges, which they 
make with a large Hough. about two or three Inches deep, and at five Inches diſtance 
one from another. After one Range is finiſhed, they begin another; covering the firſt 


with the Earth of the ſecond Range; and ſo on till the Whole is finiſhed, ſetting each 
Root three Inches aſunder. | 


'The 


- 'The Time of Gachering is, when it firſt begins to flower in September, when the yel- 
low Chives appear in the Middle of the Flower, which are gently to be gathered by the 
Finger and Thumb early in a NY before it retires into the Flower again. For this 
urpoſe as many Hands are to be employed as the Quantity of the Land requires, and as 
ong as the Seaſon continues, which is about a Month. It muſt, be dried with a gentle 
Heat and conſtant Attendance z whereby it muſt be expected that at leaſt two Thirds-will 
dry away and loſe its Weight; by which it is generally fold, and at a dear Rate too 
ſometimes, even from Twenty Shillings to Five. Pounds a Pound Weight; an Acre uſu- 
ally producing Ten or Twelve Pounds. Out of this Profit is indeed to be deducted the 
neceſſary Charge of Planting, Houghing and Gathering, which is uſually computed at 
Four Pounds an Acre: However, as they continue in the Ground increaſing and multi- 
plying at the Root, and need not be removed or planted only once in three Years, the 
Charge of Planting muſt not be accounted annual. | | 
Mr. Mortimer tell us, that in ſome Parts of Oxfordſhire there is a ſort of Baſtard-Saf- 
fron called Saflow, which the Dyers uſe for Scarlet, which they plant in Rows about a 
Foot diſtance for the Convenience of houghing. It grows upon a round Stalk three 
or four Foot high, and at the Top bears a great open ſtalky Head, out of which pro- 
ceed many gold-coloured Threads of a moſt * Colour, which they gather every day 
as they ripen, and dry them. . 5 | 
We have Saffron brought from Spain; but it is a fort much worſe than our own 
Growth, and of much leſs Value. | 


Of LiqQuvorice. 


* HIS being a Plant that brings in great Profit to the induſtrious Planter, I thought 
© it proper to give it a Place here, and to ſay ſomething to direct and to encourage 
its Cultivation. It grows naturally wild, and in Soils not over-rich. I find it my ſelf ex- 
tending its Roots even amongſt the Lime-ſtone Rocks, but very ſmall and lender : How- 
ever, it deſerves better Encouragement, for its Productions are always anſwerable to the 
Goodneſs of the Soil. It loves a deep, warm and rich inclining to Sand; accord- 
ingly it hath been much planted near Northampton and Pontefra in Yorkſhire, where 
the Land will bear trenching at leaſt three Spit deep, and ſhould be laid as light as poſſi- 
ble. If Dung is uſed to mend the Soil, it ſhould be dug in before Winter, and at plant- 
ing in the Spring dug over again. Old rotten Dung is beſt. | 
The beſt Sets are thoſe taken from the Top of the old Roots; but the Runners alfo, 
which ſpread from the Maſter-Roots, may be made uſe of with great Succeſs. Even the 
Branches when flip'd and planted will grow in a wet Year, and will ſerve to fill up all 
thin Places. „%% im 15 | TE | 
February and March are the Months for planting Liquorice, The Plants are ſet with 
Sticks at about a Foot diſtance z and becauſe they are impatient of the Sun or Wind, 
they ſhould be as little out of rhe Ground as poſſible; and conſequently, if they are re- 
moved to any diſtance, great Care ſhould be taken that the Roots be kept moiſt. The 
firſt Year after Planting need not be loſt, for Oxions and Lettuce may be ſow'd inter- 
mixt. | oo - 
After it has ſtood three Years it may be dug up for Uſe ; and the ſooner it is diſpoſed 
of the better for the Planter, becauſe while it is green it preſerves its Weight. We are 
told, that One Hundred Pound hath been made of an Acre of Liquorice; bur, I ſuppoſe, 
now the Plenty diminiſheth its Value. However, this is certain, that the better the Land 
is the more is the Profit, every one coveting the largeſt, mY 
* 3 is a conſiderable Article in the Apothecary's Shop, and is uſed medicinally various 
ays. | | e TY 
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X AAD DER is an Herb that is 1 ſo ſtiled from the Manner of the Growth of 
1 the Leaves, which encompals the Stalk ar Intervals, like the Rays of a Star, di- 
ſtinguiſhable by bearing leſſer Flowers, ramping, of broader Leaves, having a red Root 
uſed for dying Scarlets. | 

The Sum of what Mr. Worlidge ſays of Madder, in his Syſtema Agriculture, is, that it is 
a rich Commodity much uſed by Dyers and Apothecaries, and a Plant that delights in our 
Climate. Ir is to be planted in a very rich, deep, warm and well manured Land, dug at 
leaſt two or three Spade deep: About March or April, as ſoon as it ſprings out of the 
Ground, it is to be there planted. The Sets are to be gathered two or three Inches long, 
with Roots to them, and immediately planted, or put into Mould, if carried far; and then 

ſet about a Foot apart, and kept watered till they ſpring, and continually weeded till they 
have gotten the Maſtery of the Weeds. At three Years end you may take it up; re- 
' ſerve the Plants for the Uſe of your ſelf or Neighbours, and {ell the Roots to the Apo- 
thecaries, or dry them for the Ule of the Dyers. 1 

Dr. Sprat, in his Hiſtory of the Royal Society, gives an Apparatus to the Hiſtory of the 
common Practices of Dying, by Sir William Pettit. He ſays, Bran-Liquor contributes 
ſomething to the holding of the Colour; for we know Starch, which is nothing but the 
Flower of Bran, will make a clinging Paſte, the which will conglutinate ſome Things, 
tho' not every Thing, viz. neither Wood nor Metals. Now Bran-Liquors are uſed to 
mealy dying Stuffs, ſuch as Madder is, being the Powder or Fecula of a Root; fo as the 
Flower of Bran being joined with the Madder, and made clammy and glutinous by Boil- 
ing, he doubts not but both ſticking upon the Villi of the Stuff dyed, the Madder ſticks 
the better, by reaſon of the ſtarchy Paſtineſs of the Bran- Flower joined with it. 

Madder is a Root cultivated much in Flanders; it is uſed to dye on Cloath a Colour 
the neareſt to our Beau-Dye, or New Scarlet; and the Colours called Baſtard Scarlet are 
dyed with it. on | | | 

1 the Madder hath yielded Eight or Nine Pounds the Hundred Weight; the 
beſt more, and the worſt ſomething leſs; for there is great Difference in its Velde: It is 
Pity it is not more cultivated, inaſmuch as there is a great and conſtant Demand for it, 


both from the Apothecaries and Dyers. Some of the latter have been known to uſe a 
Hundred Pounds worth in a Week. | „ 


Of TrASILS: 


R. Mortimer tells us, that in ſeveral Parts of Eſiæ they ſow Teaſils upon Lands al- 
4 ready ploughed for Corn in Autumn, double-furrowing it in December; and after 
that, in February or March, they ſow the Seed, a Peck upon an Acre. But in Berkſbire, 
and about Reading, a Friend of mine is wont to cultivate ſeveral Acres of Teafils: But he 
manages them after a better and more rational Method, and finds a very good Account 
E and Increaſe in it. The Plants ought to have two Summers to bring them to Perfe- 
| Ction, like Cabbages. Only they ſhould be ſowed in the Spring, and ſuffered to ſtand in 
| the Sced-Bed all the Summer cleanly weeded; and then either in Autumn, or in Spring 
following, tranſplanted into the ploughed Field, ready prepared for them; where they are 
to be ſer regularly in Lines at about a Foot aſunder. By which Management, they arrive 
to great Maturity and Bulk. This is a Commodity that is carried from England into Fo- 
reign Parts, being no where elſe (as far as I can learn) cultivated. They are uſed in the 
| drefling Bays and fine Cloths z and only this kind of Thiſtle is fir for the Purpole, and is 
| fo neceſſary for that End, that the Dutch eagerly covet them, and purchaſe them almoſt 
| at any Rate. There have formerly been vaſt Advantages made of them; an Acre com- 
monly producing One Hundred and Sixty Bundles, at One Shilling à Bundle, and ſome- 
times double. But I ſuppoſe the Markets of late have been more glutted or over-ſtock'd. 
They cut them in Auguſt, tying them up in Bundles or Stayes to dry before they houſe 
them. A mixt loamy Soil is ſuppoſed to be beſt for them. . 
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IHE Hop is an Herb of: Stamineous Flowers, whoſe Seeds are round, diſtinguiſhable 

1 by Sex of Male and Female; becauſe from the fame Seed ſome Plants are produ- 
ced which bear Flowers and no Seeds, and others which bear Seeds and no Flowers. 

It is of the bigger ſort of Herb, having a divided Leaf, and being a climbing Plant, 
twiſting about ſuch Things as are next to it, from the Left toward the Right Hand, con- 
trary to the manner of ſome other twining Plants; of a rough roundiſh Leaf, divided into 
many Segments, with a Head of ſcaly Tufts growing in a Cluſter or Bunch. It is com- 

monly uſed to preſerve Drink from ſowering, and will preferfe it ſometimes Fifteen or 
Twenty Years. 9 FT 3 | Bits 
This Plant delights in the richeſt Land, a deep Mould and light; if mixt with Sand 
it is the better; and a black Garden Mould is excellent. To lie near the Water, when 
it may be laid dry, and have a low mellow deep Ground, inclining Southward, and defen- 
ded by Hills or Trees from Weſt, North and Eaſt, that it may lie warm, is beſt; but 
almoſt any Ground may do, except ſtony and ſtiff Clay. The Aſh on a dry, and the Pop- 
lar or Aſpen on a moiſt Ground, make the beſt Shelters to the Hop-Garden. | 

If the Land be cool, ſtiff, four or barren, burn it at the latter End of the Summer, 

and then ſow 'Furneps, Hemp or Beans, to mellow and lighten the Ground, and deſtroy 
the Weeds. Whatever it be, ill it in the Beginning of Winter with Plough or Spade, 

| making it even; and marking out the Places where the Hills are to ſtand ; which is beſt 
done by a ſtreighten'd Line over-thvyart the Ground, with Knots at the Diſtance. you in- 
tend the Hills. | e We 2s | 1 2 

Some plant Checquer-wiſe; which is beſt, if you would plough between the Hills: 
Others plant in the Quicunx Form, which is moſt beautiful and better for the Hops, eſpe- 
cially in a ſmall Ground where you muſt uſe a Breaſt-Plough or Spade. In either pitch 
a Stick, where each Hill is to be; and if the Ground be cold or ſtiff, lay on it the beſt 
Mould, or Dung and Earth mixt; and at every Stick dig a Hole about a Foot ſquare, 
and fill it with the Mould or Compoſt, and there ſet your Plants, which will ſoon repay 
your Charge and Trouble. TE EY a . 

Hops in a dry Ground are planted about Six Foot diſtant; but in deep, moiſt, rich 
Mould, that will bear large Hops, Eight or Nine Foot is the proper Diſtance; and ſo 
plant according to the Goodneſs of the Soil. If the Hills are over-diſtant, increaſe the 

Roots in each Hill, and ſo you will apply more Poles; and if the Hills are leſs diſtant, 
contra. a | | Tm 

A great many plant at the latter End of March, or in April, and this is the common 
Practice; but undoubtedly it is beſt in October, when the Hops will ſettle againſt the 
Spring. Get the largeſt Sets from a Garden well kept, and where the Hills have been 
raiſed very high the preceding Year, which will increaſe the Plants in Number and Bulk. 

Loet the Plants be Eight or Ten Inches long, and in each Three or Four Joints or Buds: 
Dig the Holes Eight, Ten or 'T'welve Inches deep, and about a Foot over, before you 

tanke the Sets out of the Ground; elſe you muſt lay them in cold and moiſt Earth, and 

take them out as you have Occaſion. Some ſet Two or Three Plants upright in the 
Middle of the Hole, and hold them hard together with one Hand, while they fill the 
Hole with the other with fine Mould made ready before-hand, obſerving to ſet the Tops 
even with the Surface of the Ground, and then faſten well the Earth about the Roots. 
Others plant one Set at each Corner of the Hole, which is well approv'd; and 'tis good 
to raiſe the Earth Two or Three Inches above the Set, unleſs you plant ſo late that the 
green Sprigs are ſhot forth, when a total Covering will deſtroy tbem. Te 
If Hops are worn out of Heart, then about the Beginning of Winter dig about them, [ 
and take away the old barren Earth, and apply good fat Mould or Compoſt to their Roots; WW 
be ſure this be done before February, in open Weather; and ſuch Winter-Dreſſing will L 
| renovate the Hop, and deſtroy the Weeds; but for hearty ſtrong Hops, late Dreſſing is . 
moſt proper, viz. in March or the Beginning of April, which will keep them from roo 
early ſpringing, that brings many Injuries. 38 17 of 

In Dreſſing of your Hops, pull down the Hills, and undermine round, till you come 
near the principal Roots, and then take the upper or younger Roots in your Hand, ſhaking 
off the Earth; which Earth being removed with your Tool, you ſhall diſcern where the 
new Roots grow out of the old Sets, which Sets you mult be careful not to ſpoil. You 
need not mind the other Roots, for they may be cut away, except ſuch as you mean to 
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Gr. Uncover only the Tops of the old: Sets in the firſt: Year of Cutting; a t t 


Time ſoever 175 cut down your Hills, cut not the Roots before March. p 
At the firit Dreſſing, you are to cut away all ſuch Roots or Sprigs as grew the Year 


before, out of your Sets, within one Inch of the ſame. Our ancient Writers ſay, they 
muſt be cut cloſe like Oſiers; but Experience teaches, tis good for a weak Hop to leave 
ſome principal new Shoots at the Dreſſing, and that clean Cutting hath very much da- 
maged a Hop- Garden. Cut not the Roots that grow downward, but ſuch as grow ſide- 
ways which may incumber the Ground. The old Roots are Red, the laſt Year's White. 
When you have dreſs'd the Roots, then apply your rich Mould or Cotnpoſt prepar'd for 
that purpoſe ; and make the Hill not too high at firſt, left you hinder the young Shoors : 
When you dreſs you may cut the Hops, tho' they are ſprung out of the Hills. Be ſure 
to keep Poultry from the Hop- Garden; and if there be any wild Hops, take up the 
whole Hill and new plant it. | A PT Yor. 1 . 0074 

Provide Poles enough according to the Dittance of the Hills, and according to the 


Strength of the Hop, the Length and Bigneſs. If the Hills be far diſtant, - ſet Four or 
Five Poles to each Hill; otherwiſe Two or Three. In hot, dry and hungry Ground, 


the Poles may ſtand thicker than otherwiſe. If the Hops be ftrong, and the Ground rich, 
= are to get large Poles; if otherwiſe, the contrary : For the Hop will run out of 


eart, if over-poledz and be ſure not to over-pole the firſt Year, altho' they ſhould re- 


quire as many Poles (or rather Rods) the firſt as any other Year. Alder Poles are eſteem- 


ed the beſt, by reaſon of their Streightneſs, taper Form, and rough Rind, which ſuffers 


not the Hop eaſily to flip down: The 4þ is moſt laſting, eſpecially if they grow on 
barren Lands; ſome will laſt Ten or Twelve Years. N. B. Forked Poles bear the greateſt 
Burdens. | | | | | OT] 

Lay the Poles between the Hills before you begin to ſet them in the Ground. Pole 
when you ſee the Hops above Ground, and continue till they are a Yard high; bur ſet the 


| largeſt Pole to the ſtrongeſt Branches: And ſo deep likewiſe, that it may ſaoner break 


than ariſe out of the Ground by Winds. Let the Poles lean outward one from the other, 


and ſtand equi-diſtant at the Top, to prevent growing too near each other in any Part; 
which will make Shade, and cauſe more Hawm than Hops. N. B. Leaning Poles bear 


moſt Hops. Be ſure to preſerve a Parcel of the worſt . Poles, in caſe a Pole ſhould break, 
or be over-burden'd. Ram the Earth on the Out- ſide of the Pole, to ſecure it from 
Winds. If the Hop be under or over-poled, you may unwind it, and place another in 
its ſtead, having ſome one to hold the Hop, whilſt you pitch in the Pole; or you may 
place another near, and bring the Hop to it. . . 

When the Hops are Two or Three Foot out of the Ground, wind them on the 
neareſt Poles, or ſuch as have feweſt Hops; or at leaſt place them to the Pole, that they 
may wind themſelves with the Courſe of the Sun, binding them gently thereto with ſome 


wither'd Ruſh or woollen Yarn ; Two or Three Strings are enough to a Pole: *Tis beſt 


doing this when the Warmth of the Day hath toughened the Shoots; in the Morning 


tis more dangerous. During the Months of April and May the Hops mult be daily dire&- 
ed, leſt they break themſelves by going amiſs : And a forked Wand, a Stool, or a Ladder 
with a Stay on the Back, are of uſe to direct the Hops to the Poles. About Midſummer 
the Hop begins to leave running at Length, and to branch; therefore ſuch as reach not 
the Top of the Poles, it would be well to nip off the Top, that it may branch the bet- 


ter, which is preferable to their growing in Length: But Care ſhould be rather taken not 


to over- pole them; for they never bear well, except their Extremities be ſuffered to hang 
down Five or Six Foot. And this, by the way, is another Demonſtration that Vegetables 
are leaſt prolific in a perpendicular Poſture, and moſt prolific in an horizontal or inverted 
one. £ 

To make up the Hills, after Rain in May, pare the Surface with a Spade or Hough, 
or run it over with a Plough z and with theſe Parings raiſe your Hills in Height, burying 
and ſuppreſſing all ſuperfluous Shoots of Hops and Weeds. Thus will you hinder the 
Droughts in Summer to injure them, and the Hops will fend forth their Roots to the 


Surface of the Earth, and thereby they imbibe what Moiſture ſhall happen. This Work 


may be continued throughout the Summer, but more eſpecially after Rain. 

Be ſure to keep your Ground in good Heart; and in a dry Spring, water your Hops 

before you raiſe your Hills. In hot and dry Grounds a dry Spring checks the Hop in its 

firſt ſpringing. Uſe what Water you can get; but what is gotten in a Pond made with 

Clay, at the lower End of your Ground is beſt. In the midft of each Hill thruſt ſome 

pointed Stick or Iron down the Middle, and pour in your Water by degrees till the Hill 
5 1 18 
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is well ſoaked; then cover the Hill with the Parings of your Garden. In a dry Summer 
ive each Hill a Pail- full of Water two or three times: After every Watering make up 
the Hills with the Parings, Weeds, the cooleſt and moiſteſt Materials you can get; for 
the more the Root is ſhaded, the better it thrives; even many fare well that have natural 
Shelter and are never dreſt. D 251 reg 2 ES 
Towards the End of July Hops blow, and a Week or 1 after they bell, and in 
forward Vears are ripe the latter End of Auguſt. When the or its Seed turn a little 
browniſh, or when they are eaſily pulled to pieces, and ſmell fragrantly, conclude they are 
ripe, and gather them with many Hands before they ſhatter, for a Wind may do great 
Damage. . | „ „ e 
The way of Gathering is to take down four Hills in the midſt of the Garden; cut the 
Roots, level the Earth, throw Water on it, tread and ſweep it, and fo ſhall it be a fair 
Floor to lay the Hops on for Picking. On the Outſide of this Floor the Pickers fit and 
ick the Hops into Baskets, the Hops being ſtript from the Poles, and brought to the 
loor. Clear your Floor twice or thrice in a Day, and ſweep it clean. This is beſt for 
ſtrait Poles, and ſome pick them fitting diſperſedly : But the beſt way is to faſten a Hair 
Cloth or Blanket on a Frame made of ſhort Poles, and ſet on four Stakes; on which lay 
the Poles with the Hops on them, and pick them into the Blanket; when 'ris full, remove 
them, and ſo on, removing the Frame as occaſion ſerves. This Way faves ſtripping the 
. from the Poles; neither are any ſcattered by ſtripping, and they are all in Sight, and 
ooner pick'd. 08 WL, F 
Before you draw your Poles, with a ſharp Hook on a Pole divide the Hops where they 
grow on two Poles, and cut them Two or Three Foot above the Hills, elſe the Hop will 
bleed much of its Strength away. This done, draw your Poles; and if they are over-faſt 
in, draw them with an Iron Pair of Toothed Tongs, or a Wooden Leaver forked, on 
which are fixed two Toothed Irons; either of thele Jaid over a Block Leaver-like, will 


| eaſily raiſe them. Draw no more at a Time than what will ſerve for an Hour or two, 


in caſe of very hot Weather, or likelihood of Rain. | | 
Ina hege Hop-Clinke, tis worth while to raiſe in the midſt thereof a Shed, under 

which you may pick your Hops; which will defend both the Hops and the Pickers from 

the Sun and Storms. Here alſo may be laid Hops unpick'd over Night, to be picked in 


the Morning before the Dew be off the other; and the Poles may lie here dry in Win- 


ter. ; | | 1 11 

| Gaither no Hops wet; but if the Dew or Wet be on them, ſhake the Poles and they 
will dry the ſooner. Let not your Hops be over-ripe, leſt they ſhed their Seed (in which 
their chief Strength conſiſts) and loſe their green Colour, to the Prejudice of their Value; 
tho' ſome Perſons let them ſtand as long as they can, becauſe they waſte leſs in the Drying. 


Tour Pounds of green Hops thorough ripe will make One Pound of dry, and Five Pounds 
in their Prime will make One; fo they think they get more in the Weight than they loſe. 


in the Colour. In Picking, keep them clean from Leaves and Stalks, which will ſpoil 
their Sale. As faſt as you pick, dry them, otherwiſe they will change Colour; bur if 


= mult keep them, ſpread them on ſome Floor, not too thick, and by that means the 


amage they will receive in a Day or two will not be great. N. B. Ill dried Hops are 


+ naught, and will ſpoil all —_ come nigh. 


Some make uſe of the broken Poles to x; their Hops; but Charcoal or Cinders are the 
only Fuel which will not prejucice the Colour, as ſmoaky Wood will: Keep your Fire 
at a conſtant Heat; and the Hops this way muſt not be ſtirred till thorough dry, which 
is when the Top is as dry as the Bottom; but if any be not fo dry as the reſt, (which 
may be known by their rattling, if you try with a Stick in ſeveral Places) then abate them 


there, and diſpoſe in the Places where Hops were firſt dry. When they are all dry 


through, then rake our the Fire, and ſhove out the Hops at the Window, with a Coal- 
Rake made with a Board at the End of a Pole, into the Room prepared to receive them; 
then go in at the Door below, and ſweep together the Seeds and Hops that fell through, 
and lay them with the other. This done, lay another Bed of green Hops, and in like 


manner proceed. 


In ſeveral Places they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt-Kilns (on a Hair-Cloth ) 
about fix Inches thick; and when they are almoſt dry, with a Scoop made for that Pur- 
pole, they turn them, upfide down, and let them lie till every Hop be thoroughly dried 
and then with a Hair Cloth remove them to the Heap. - Both theſe Ways are ſubject to 
Inconveniencies. In the firſt, the Hops lying fo thick and never turn'd, thoſe under muſt 
of Neceſſity be over dry, before the upper can be dry enough, and prejudice them both 

| | in 
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in Strength and Weight; beſides the Waſte of Firing, which muſt be long continued to 
thorough dry ſo many together. In the ſecond Way, the Turning of the Hops breaks 


them very much; by forcing the Scoop againſt the rough Hair Cloth, it frets and ſpoils 


many Hops, and ſhatters their Seeds, elſe this Way is rather to be preferr d. 

But theſe ſeveral Inconveniencies may be prevented, by making the lower Part of the 
Kiln, as before deſcribed, and the Bed after the following manner: Firſt, make a Bed of 
flat Ledges about an Inch thick and two or three Inches broad, fawn and laid a- croſs on 
the other Chequer-wiſe, the flat Way, the Diſtances about three or four Inches; the 
Ledges ſo entered the one into the other, that the Floor may be even and ſmooth; and 
this Bed is to reſt on two or three Joiſts ſer Edge - wiſe to ſupport it from ſinking. Cover 
this with double Tx Plates ſolder'd together at the Joints, and ſo order it that the Joints 
of the Tin may lie over the Middle of a Ledge : When the Board is wholly cover d, fit 
Boards about the Edges of the Kiln to keep up the Hops; only let one Side be to remove, 
that the Hops may be ſhov'd off. On this Tin Floor the Hops may be turned without Ha- 
zard or Loſs, as before on the Hair, and with leſs Expence of Fuel: Alſo any Fuel will 
ſerve, for the Smoak cannot paſs through the Hops; but be ſure to have Conveyances for 
it at the Corners and Sides of your Kiln. The Fuel you will fave, will in a little Time 


recompence your Charge. 


To turn Hops, is troubleſome; but a wooden Cover lined with Tin, to pull up and 
down, and to hand ſometimes about a Foot over, will, like a reverberatory Furnace, dry 
the upper Parts. And this is eſteemed the beſt Way to dry Hops; which is the molt 
hazardous Piece of Work that belongs to them. This done, you muſt lay them in ſome 


Room for three Weeks or a Month, that they may cool, give, and grow tough; for if 


bagg'd from the Kiln, they will crumble to Powder; but if they lie cloſe: cover'd with 

Blankets, you may pack or bagg them with greater Security, . TIE NETS 
The manner of Bagging of Hops is thus: Make a Hole in an upper Floor, big enough 

that a Man may with Eaſe go up and down, and turn and wind in it; then tack on a 


Hoop about the Mouth of the Bag faſt with Pack-thread, that it may bear the Weighr 


of the Hops when full, and of the Man that treads them; then let the Bag down through 


the Hole, and the Hoop will reſt above, and keep the Bag from ſliding wholly through; 
into which Bag caſt a few Hops, and before you go in to tread, tie at each lower Corner 


of the Bag an Handful of Hops with a Piece of Packthread to make a Taſſel by which 
you may conveniently lift or remove the Bag when it is full; then go into the Bag and 
tread the Hops on every Side, another caſting them in as faſt as you zequire it, till it be 


full. When it is well trodden and filled, let down the Bag, by unripping the Hoop; 


and cloſe the Mouth of the Bag, filling the two upper Corners as you did the two lower. 
The Bags well dry'd and pack'd, may be preſerv'd in a dry Place divers Years, if the Mice 
ſpoil them not. LOS | | 


This done, return to the Hop-Garden, and preſerve the Hop-Poles for another Year : | 


Strip the Hawm clean from them, and ſet three Poles triangular, ſpreading at Bottom, 


and tied almoſt at Top. Againſt theſe you may ſet all the Hop-Poles z bind them about 
with a little Hawm twiſted. Thus the outward Poles are only ſubject to the Injuries of 
the Weather, except the Tops. There are Variety of Ways to preſerve the Poles; but 
the beſt is, when they are thorough dry, to lay them up in a dry Houle. 44 

In the Winter you muſt provide Manure for the Hop-Garden againſt the Spring. If 
your Dung be rotten, then mix it well with two or three Parts of untried Earth, and ler 
it lie till the Spring: This will ſerve to make up the Hills with. If the Dung be new, 
then when mixed let it lie another Year; for new Dung is injurious to Hops. Horle- 
Dung and Cow-Dung are very good; but none can compare with Pidgeons-Dung, if 
a little only be well mixt in a Hil that it may not be too ſtrong in any one Place: 


Sheeps-Dung alſo is very good. In Spring, or Summer, if you ſteep the Dung of Sheep, 


Pidgeons or Hens in Water, till quite diſſolved; and when you water your Hops, if you 


put a Diſhful of this diſſolved Dung among the Water you water your Hops with, in the 
hollow Places made to contain the Water on the Top of every Hill, the Virtue will be 
carried to the Roots of the Hop, and it may prove the moſt expeditious, advantageous and 
leaſt expenſive Way of enriching the Hop-Hills, of any other. Thus you may convey to 
the Roots of any Vegetable the inherent or attracted Virtue in Lime, Aſhes, or any other 

fertilizing Subject. ion | . | | | 
Hops were firſt brought from Flanders into England, Anno 1524, in the 15th Year of 
King Henry VIII. before which, Alehoof, Wormwood, Cc. was generally uſed for 
the Preſervation of Drink. Very great N have been made by Hop- Gardens 2 
| | Bo | * 
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the Feſt of England, but eſpecially in Rent. At Farnbam in Hampſhire, Maid-ftone, &c, 
the Planters thereabout dig and dung the Hop-Garden about Chriſmas, and.ſome time after 
they raiſe many Hillocks in Rows, about a Yard diſtant from each other: be Plants are 
ſer about March, and then are fix'd into each Hillock three Poles about eight Foot long; 
but at three Years Growth they ſet Poles of twelve or fixteen Foot long, according to 
the Strength of the Ground and the Hops. They are carefully dug and dreſs'd, and 6 - 
ther'd about the Beginning of September; after which, being thoroughly dried over a Kiln, 
they are bagg'd and ſent to London. „ „„ 
The Expence of Digging and Dreſſing is about 3 J. an Acre, (but all Expences a great 
deal more, perhaps thrice as much,) which may probably yield half a Load of Hops one 
Year with another; which, according to the Price in many Years, may be valued at 100], 
With taking the Pains that is neceſſary, (and which is every thing,) it has been com- 
puted that one or two Acres of Hop-Ground will yield more Profit than fifty Acres of 
Arable Land; but yet great Allowances muſt be made for the Diſappointments of bad 
Years, and the Damage ſuſtained ſometimes even in the gathering and curing them. How- 
ever, (as Mr. Switzer rightly obſerves) the Culture of Hops is in the main one of the moſt 
12323 Employments the Husbandman or Gardener can engage in And the large 
ſtates acquir'd of late by Merchandize in Hops, is a ſufficient Encouragement for others 
to ſtudy to improve and cultivate this uſeful Plant. Beſides, it is a Manufacture that em- 
ploys abundance of Hands, and the Poor find Work and Wages almoſt all the Year, from 
the neceflary Attendance of Planting, Soiling, Digging, Houghing, Poling, Tying and 
Picking. So that it is as well a publick Good, as of privare Advantage. 
The noble Plantations of Hops at Farnham, where for Regularity and Exactneſs they ap- 
pear like Woods and Groves cut into Viſtaes, is a beautiful Sight; and it is not uncommon 
for thoſe who are aſſiduous and skilful, ro make of their Hop-Grounds ſome Years at leaſt 
30 l. per Acre, even in large Quantities. Bur, as I faid, Deductions muſt be made for bad 
Years; which commonly happen in the Proportion of one bad one for three good ones. 
Anniſeed will ripen well in England, if ſown at Mechaelmas, in well prepared Ground, 
and may turn to good Account to the Farmer: As allo Caraway and Coriander. The firſt 
twill laft three or tour Years, if the Ground be kept clean; bur it is not fit to cut till the 
ſecond Year. There is a conſtant Demand for them all; which the Farmer ought to re- 
member. 5 | wan, „ * 


Of MALT. 


FFALT may be made of all forts of Grain. In the North, Big is much uſed; · but 
4 generally it is made of Barley, which ought to be of the beſt fort. This Barley 
is put into the Ciſtern, and covered with Water; rather from the Brook than the Spring; 
and there it lies till the Husk will riſe or ſhell a little from it, which it will do after three 
or four Nights; then the Water is drawn off, and you are to let it lie eight, ten or 
twelve Hours to drain. It is beſt to Jet it have rather 700 little than os much Water. 
Wen well drain'd, it is thrown, from fix or eight Inches thick to a Heap, on the 
Couch Floor, according to the Weather; and it is ſtirred with the broad caſting Shovel 
once, twice or thrice, or oftener in a Day. After Couching ſome Days, it will ſweat a 
little, and begin to ſhew the Sprit or Spire at the Root-end; and in four or five Days 
more, it will become long; but, except the Weather grow very cold, it muſt be laid 
. thinner, and ſtirred over three or four Times in a Day; but this differs greatly according 
to the Weather, and it muſt be minded accordingly ; and the Sprit muſt ſeldom run far- 
ther than half an Inch. Beſides the Sprit, there is an Zcroſpire that grows ſlowly under the 
Skin unſeen, and the Corn malts no farther than it runs through the Husk; for it carries 
the Heart of the Corn with it; wherefore it is obſerved that a Maltſter muſt take great 
Pair, and have his Wits about him, or he may be ſoon undone 
„»The Malt being made, and having lain its uſual Time in the Floor, (which is about 
Three Weeks in the Winter, and leſs Time in the Summer) it is laid on the Kiln to dry, 
ſomething thicker than it generally lay on the withering Floor; where, when it has lain 
about five Hours, with a conſtant regular Fire under it, the firſt Turn is given it; about 
four Hours after that the ſecond Turning, and three Hours after that the zhird; and if 
the Kiln dry well, in three Hours more, with a moderate Fire, it will be dried enough. 
The Goodneſs of the Kiln, and the Greenneſs of the Malt, makes it ſometimes more and 
ſometimes leſs Hours in Drying. At Derby they have a Brick Kiln, which will dry more 
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in four Hours than was uſually done in twelve Hours. There is great Art in Turning 
the Malt on the Kiln; and the common Way is to lay all the Malt on an Heap in the 


| E Middle; and the Hair-Cloth being laid even, this Heap is caſt round, and the Place where 


it lay left quite bare, leaſt any Corn ſticking ſhould be Fire-fanged. 'Then the bare Place 
is fll'd from the Sides; and ſo being raked very even; it is left. ; 
The Malt, when dried, is removed from the Kiln (being thrown on a Heap in the 
Side next the Granary for that Purpoſe) and laid above a Foot thick, and trod round. 
three or four Times, beginning at the Ourſide, and winding to the Middle of the Heap, 
and ſo back. This is call'd a Courſe; and in two or three ſuch Courſes, if well dried; 
the Malt will be trod enough; that is, all the Come will be rubb'd off; and if the Malt 
be to be kept long, it is thrown on a Heap in the Duſt; but if it be to be fold in two 
or three Months, the Duſt is immediately ſeparated, by running it through a Fan or Skreen, 
that it may take the Air better in the Heap, and become more mellow, at the ſame time 
it is cleanſed. VM. B. This Method of Treading is not always uſed. HP 
There are Brick and Stone Kilns. for the Drying of Malt : And all the Floors for the 
Working of Malt are made of Plaiſter, which are much better than thoſe of Mud, Lime 
or Boards; but Boards, I take it, make the beſt Flooring of the Granary for the dried 
Some think 'tis beſt to grind Malt Four or Five Days before tis brewed, (but that is 
much controverted;) and ſome Perſons would have it double that Time, and the Water 
Five or Six Days in the Veſſel before uſed. There is hardly a County where there is 
not ſome good Beer and Ale made; but Derby, Nottingham, Dorſet, Burton, &c. are moſt 
eſteem'd. Indeed all the Northern Counties much exceed thoſe of the South. * 
Malt, if it be burnt, is not only of a brown reddiſh Colour, and ſmells of Fire; but 
alſo yields very little Quantity of Liquor, and that with a high Colour and ill Taſte; 
which generally, if not always, go together. . f 
There are ſeveral Methods and divers Materials uſed for che Drying of Malt. In Hamp- 
ſhire, tis generally dried with Wood or clear Billets; which at beſt. gives the Malt an 
ill Taſte, and therefore is generally eſteemed the worſt Way. Another and the moſt com- 
mon Way is, to dry it with Wheat or Rye Straw ; which, if carefully choſen and uſed, 
doth very well and gives general Satisfaction. But the drying with Cowks has of late 
Years obtained the moſt univerſal Approbation, as having the leaſt Smoke, and conſe- 
quently leaving no ill Smell or Taſte, except it be over-heated or burnt. Only ſome; 
who are not uſed to it, complain it makes the Drink beady, and leaves a Clammine/s in the 
Mouth. There have been ſome Contrivances of late of drying Malt with red hot Iron 
Furnaces z. but if the Weather and Seaſon of the Year would countenance the Practice, 
the drying it in the San ſeems beſt and moſt rational, that being the pureſt and cleaneſt 
Fire. And it hath accordingly been practiſed in ſmall Quantities by a Clergyman in Nor- 
thamptonſhire with great Succelsz from whom we have been made to hope and expect a 
learned Treatiſe on the Subject. As to the Complexion of Malt, Mhite is undoubtedly the 
belt, becauſe moſt natural; for in all Preparations and Operations all Endeayours ſhould be 
uſed to maintain the natural Complexion of the Thing; for the Tinctures ariſe and proceed 
from the fine Spirits and eſſential Virtues; Wherefore in the Order of making Malt, if 
the Colour be altered its Virtues allo are changed, and the Drink is made of another Na- 
ture and Operation, and often proves injurious to the Bodies of Mankind; from whence _ 
we may certainly conclude, that the whiter the Drink is, the better and more healthful, 
as having milder and gentler Operations. So ee 4 
1 think it is uwe agreed, that the leſs Smoke there is in the drying of Malt, the 
better; becauſe every degree of Smoke gives a Taſte by no means agreeable to the Palate, 
except of ſuch Ruſticks, who ſwallow it down almoſt without Taſting, and judge of the 
Goodneſs of Drink by*the Deepneſs of the Colour, and its intoxicating Effects. Where; 
tore for the Sake of ſuch, common Brewers are wont to heighten both by Scorching the 
Malt, and Lanting the Drink in working, i. e. throwing in now and then a Chamber- 
Pot while it is working. | jr ied ee +} 
- Bur, (except with ſuch polluted Palates as theſe) the Art both of Malting and Brewing 
is at preſent brought to great Perfection in England, chiefly in the Northern Parts; and Engliſb 
Beer and Ale are carnettly ſought for and greatly admired in all Parts of the World. Tt 
is plain Northern Barley, if it is as good, cannot be better nor exceed that of the South; 
and therefore the Excellence of our Malt and Drink muſt be owing to the Method of ma- 
king and drying the Malt without Smoke, by means of Cinders or Cowks made of Sea 
or Pit-Coals. For there are Brewers and Waters of all kinds both in the North and South. 
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London, and all the Parts about it for Thirty or Forty Miles round have been a long time 
infamous for the worſt Drink, and famous for the bett Bread: And all on the North Side 
the Trent juſt vice versd. But of late Years, Wiſdom and Experience have taught bot 
the North and South to mend their Errors, and to learn of one another; ſo that we begin 
to taſte good Drink in the South, and as good Bread in the North. But to return to the 
Buſineſs of Malting. „ „ „ 
Some of late have covered their Kilns over with Wire inſtead of Hair-Cloth, which is 
a Way much to be preferred: For this doth not only dry it ſooner, but doth it much 
cleaner and ſweerer. By means of this Grate, the unſavoury Properties and Particles of 
the Fire pals away more freely, and the refreſhing Sweetneſs of the Air is not ſo much 
hindered from circulating, and conſequently leſs Humidity is contrafted : Whereas the 
Cloths are thick, and retain the Sulphureous Vapours which are ſo injurious to the Malt. 
This is manifeſt in all ſuch cloſe Places, where Stoves are; the Air having no free Circu- 
lation, becomes very noxious and unwholſome. | | 2 


* 


It hath been generally thought (as I have already obſerved) that to make the beft, the 
ſtrongeſt and the moſt Drink, the Malt ſhould be ground Two or Three, nay ſome fay Se- 
ven or Eight Days before it 1s brewed, to mellow it, and make the hot Liquor penetrate 
all the Parts of it. But as that ſeems to be a Reaſon of no weight; ſo others think, that 


1 the Injury which the Malt ſuffers by ſtanding ground, is too great to ſuffer a bad Cuſtom 


to continue. The outward Coat of the Malt is its natural vering, to retain the fine 
ſpiritous Parts and inward Powers not perciptible to the Sight; therefore if by an undue 
| Order or violent Method they are let. loole, theſe ſpirituous Qualities, according to the 
Degrees of the Injury. done, will evaporate inviſibly; and then the Body, be it what it 
will, becomes ſick, and by degrees will languiſh and die. The Caſe is the very ſame with 
Beer or Ale warmed at the Fire to make it brisk and ſparkling; which yet, after it is * 
by two or three Hours, will loſe its Spirits and lively Qualities, without having loſt any 

of its Meaſure. fo | EO Os 19 
The like is to be underſtood: of all other Things that have paſſed thro? any Digeſtion 
and Fermentation, as Malt hath, whoſe Body is throughly opened. Therefore if it be 
ground long before it is uſed, it is thought, by this way of Reaſoning, the ſpiritous Parts 
and beſt Virtues will evaporate. But fill a nice Obſervation and long Experience muſt de- 
termine this Diſpute; one {ide whereof ſeems, as above, to be ſupported by good Reaſon 
and Philolophy. _ „ e | | 
It ſeems to be agreed by all, that grinding Malt too fine is a great Fault, and yet to 
be ſupported chiefly by the Reaſoning above, that the Spirits of the Malt evaporate z nei- 
ther will the Drink be ſo clear. The modern Contrivance of, not cutting but only, ſqueez- 
ing and bruifing the Malt between two Cylinders (if the Skins of every Corn were {ure to 
be broken) ſeems right and rational. But the Brewing of Malt, without either grinding 
or bruiſing, can be rationally practiſed but once, except a greater regard be had to a Dain- 
ty for the Hogs, than to the Strength and Goodneſs of the Drink. oe 


Of Carr x, ſuch eſpecially as are moſt uſeful and profitable to the Farmer. 


T Very one knows the Uſefulneſs of Horſes and Oxen for the Husbandman and Graziet's 
L. Purpoſes; and the Choice of them being generally ſo much better underſtood by 
Practice and Experience, than by any Directions that Theory-men can poſſibly give, I ſhall 
think my ſelf entirely excuſed faying any thing further on this Head, than juſt what I 
ſhall think neceſſary to introduce ſome Particularities and ſhort Notices that have happen d 
& fall in my Way. 5 Ly; 2:7 

As to Horſes in the Uſe of Husbandry, and to make Profit and Gain of them, I cannot 
but recommend the Practice of many Places in Northamptonſbire, where they buy them 
in Colts at Spring from Leiceſter or Nottingham (the great breeding Countries) at two and 
three Years old, teaching them to hang in the Geers, and uſing them for the more gentle 
Works, and leſs ſevere Service for a Year or two, and then al them our again at the 
Fairs at Northampton for the Ule of Gentlemens Coaches for Twenty Pound and Thirty 
Pound, and: ſomerimes Forty Pound, according to their Goodneſs. And this is their yearly 
Practice, with reſpect to both Geldings and Stone-Horſes : By which the Husbandman, 
if he be wary and careful in his Choice, makes a very conſiderable Gain. But there is 
Diſcretion-and Judgment to be uſed in every thing. They uſe them, as I ſaid, geptiy ; 
and tho perhaps in Harveſt and Seed time and Fallowing, they are always doing ns | 
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yet the diſcreet Husbandman' ſo contrives it, that theſe 
work, having always two or three Drudges and Slaves (perhaps Blind or Old) on which 
the Burden and Chief of the Work mult lie. 9 : 
The greateſt Misfortune that attends theſe heavy Horſes bred up for the Coach is, that 
they ſometimes, too often, fall blind of one or both Eyes, either in the Farmer's or the 
Gentleman's Hands, at three or four, or five Years old; ſeldom later. The Reaſon of 


art more Experienced ſeem to think the Misfortune is to be aſcribed to blind Mares and 
Blind Stallions, fo frequently kept for the Purpoſe of Breeding; that Weakneſs and Defect 
being very eaſily to be ſuppoſed transferrable to their Off. ſpring. Which hath frequently 
made the Farmers wiſh (and with reaſon too) that an Act of Parliament was made againit 
| keeping blind Mares and Stallions for Breed. 1 n 9 en 
- Oxen are no leſs uſeful to the Farmer for his Draught; and there are ſome peculiar Ad- 
vantages attending them, more than Horſes. They are eaſier kept. And if they prove either 
lame, or old, or blind, by Working, there is little or no Loſs in them: For they will 
then feed as well, and afford as good Meat as a young one. Their Harneſs and Shoes 
are cheaper, as well as their Feed, becauſe they eat no Oats: Neither are they ſubje& to 
ſo many Diſeaſes as Horſes are; tho' heating them, and putting them beyond their ordi- 
nary Pace, ſometimes puts them into Surfeits and other Diſtempers. 

The uſual Time of putting Oxen to work is at three Vears old. The firſt Vear they 


Hay, which makes them endure Labour better than Graſs, that makes them faint and 


And then it may be adviſeable either to ſell them, or fat them with the After- Marth till 
Chriſtimas. The beſt way to rear up young Oxen for the Yoke, is to couple them with 


be) they ſhould be kept hungry, and uſed to eat Hay out of your Hand. Gentle Uſage 
with theſe ſlow and dull Creatures is beſt ; -for that is obſerved to bring them to the Yoke 
better than even repeated Severities. Eo Bo et 1 

The. Uſe and Profit of a Cow to a Farmer is ſo conſiderable, that no Pains or Charge 
can well be too great for the procuring a good Breed. For which purpoſe a well-thaped 
Bull ſhould be choſen. Thoſe that are curious ſay, he ſhould have a broad and curled 
Forehead, long Horns, fleſhy Neck, and his Belly long and large. But of late Years, and 
eſpecially in the North, the Dutch-Breed is . ſought after and coveted, which have 


this Breed; ſeeing, as they imagine, ſuch Beauties and Excellencies in them, that they 
cannot be bought too dear. But this is not, at leaſt ought not, to be the Rule and Me- 
thod of the Farmer, who is to value and purchaſe Things for their real Worth and Uſe. 
And, I confeſs, I could never yet fee that theſe Kinds turn to more Profit, than our Eng- 
liſh Kinds when they are well choſen. Beſide, there is one thing further, which (as I have 
been told by a very skilful Farmer) very much depreciates this Kind, and leſſens its Value; 
and that is, that the Tanner will not give near fo much in Proportion for their Hides 3 
becauſe they are much thinner and lighter. So that upon the whole, I can ſee no rea- 
ſon why a Farmer ſhould purchaſe imaginary Beauty at a dear Rate; or to ſet it in the 
Language of the Proverb, why he ſhould: go further to fare worſe. 
Ide Cow is uſually leſs than the Bull of the ſame Kind; but there are of all Sizes, and fo 
fir for all Paſtures; and amongſt them a great many ſmall ones, which are hardly worth 
their Keeping: But the Encouragement is, the many pernicious Commons we have, which 
for the Fluſh of Milk in a few Summer Months, makes the Poor buy Cows to ſtarve 
them in Wintcr, and to ſpend ſo much Time in running after them, as would earn twice 
the Worth of their Milk by an ordinary Labour; whereas, if the Commons were inclo- 
ſed, ſome would feed them well all the Summer, and others would yield Hay for them 


would ſpring many more conſiderable Dairies. | „ 

Cows are ſometimes uſed to the Yoke; and I have been told, that in ſome. Parts of 
France they are ploughed with, and in Barbadoes Coaches are drawn with them. Some 
Cows are kept only | 

ever fatting of Calves is a Trade. It is a Practice for Graziers near London, to go into 
the Country, and give four, five or fix Pounds for a Cow with Calf within two or three 
Months of Calving, and to fell off the Calves at one or two Days old, for Seven or Ten 
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young Ones ſhall rather play than 


which, ſome attribute to the high and hot feeding on Beans, Peaſe, c. But thoſe who 


ſhould be gently uſed, eſpecially in hot Weather: And then their Meat ſhould be good 


foggy. Uſed with Diſcretion, they will continue to work till they are Ten Years old. 


old ones that are gentle and well-trained : And if they are unruly (as ſometimes they will 


port Horns and long Necks; and they are purchaſed at very dear Rates. Some for Fancy 
(which alſo much governs the Price of Horſes) will give Twenty Pounds for a Cow of 


in the Winter ; whereby there would be always a tolerable Plenty of Milk, from- which 


or Nurſes, as in Lancaſhire, and in ſome Parts of Eſex, and where- 
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Shillings each, to ſuch Perſons as make a Frade of fatting them; then they keep the 
Cows ” long as they will give Plenty of Milk; but when that ceaſes, they fatt aud (ell 
them off. | | Zit an 3346 NV TS > th DEE 
Moſt Countries, if they will, and have good ſtore of Feed for them, may have Plenty 
of Cattle; for moſt Cows; if kept ſo long; have a Calf a Vear, from three to twelve 
Years old, ſometimes more; ſo that here is à Poſſibility of enereaſing Eight or Nine for 
One: And ſ@ppoſing only three or four Females, how many they will amount to in a 
few: Years, muſt be left to Arithmeticians: Some Cows have often two or three Calves 
at a time; for at Stapleford, near Epping, in Eex, a Veoman had a Cow which brought 
at one Time three Calves,” which were ſold to the Butchers for Nine Pounds. 
And Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſbire, tells us, that a Perſon living at Dunſlal in 
that County, had a Cow that brought three times together two Calves at a Lime, and the | 
third Time three Calves z ſo that ſhe had Nine Calves in three Years time: And that ano- 
ther: Dairyman of Moinbourn had a Heifer chat at two Years old brought him three Calves, 
f then two, then two more, and at laſt three again, having Ten Calyes in the ſame Lime. 
He alſo tells us of a Cow-Calf at Cannal, that had a Calf three Weeks and ſome odd Days 
before ſhe was twelve Months old; and of another at Wolverhampton, a Fortnight before 
a-Twelvemonth old. The chief Uſe that Cows are kept for, is their Mil. 
The Calf, whilſt alive, is of no manner of Uſe; but when killed, is profitable. The 
Manner of Fatting them, is generally pretty well underſtood. I am inform'd that there 
| come from Rumford in Effex to London, weekly, ſeveral Carts or Waggons, bringing one 
| wich another, about twenty Calves each: Thefe Calves are brought from great Diſtances 
round Rumford, and a great many of them from Suffolk; I think I have heard from Nor- 
| Beſides theſe, are brought from Malden, and other Places in Efex, near the Water, a 
great many each Week. From Places between Rumford and London, Calves are brought 
to Town on Horſeback, and here {ell for Two, Three, Four, or Five Shillings each, 
more than thoſe brought in Carts from Rumford ; and the Reaſon is, becauſe they do not 
waſte as the others do. Calves are often fold alive for between Three and Four Pounds 
a- piece. en ee eee 01-64 = OT 457 2 | . 
ü lin London, when Calves are kill'd, the Butchers blow them; and ſome, when flay'd, 
lay them whole in Water, or wet Clothes, for ſeveral Hours, or whole Nights: The 
Blowing makes them look fair and large; the Watering white. {oi 

Without Hlagate there are ſaid to be fifteen Butchers, every one of which kills, one 
with another, TWO Hundred Head of ſmall Cattle weekly, viz. Calves, Sheep, and Hogs, 
which amounts to upwards' of One Hundred and Fifty Thouſand in the Year : And there 
are fix Butchers that kill each fix Beeves a Week, which is Thirty Six, and Eighteen 
Hundred Seventy Two the Year. And it has been computed, that in the City of Lon- 
don, upwards of One Hundred Thouſand Beeves, as many Calves, and Six Hundred Thou- 
ſand Muttons, are killed and conſumed in a Year. 2069-5. 
In Lamaſhire, the Manner of Breeding of Cattle, is by turning two Calves to run or 

ſuck upon one old Cow, from about the Beginning of. pril until the End of Auguſt; 
and it is a good Way for Calves to ſuck: ſo long; but where there is one brought up ſo, 
there are five brought up by Hand. Suppoſe a Calf to drop in Januar), February, or 4 
March, or later in the Year; when the Calf is a Week or Ten Days old, they wean it 3 
from its Dam, and teach it to drink by putting the Finger into the Calf's Mouth, and 
with the other Hand thruſting his Head down into the Pail, and then the Calf claſps his 
Tongue about the Finger as if he would ſuck, and ſo fetches up the Milk; and after a 
few times thus doing, the Calf will drink on his own accord with great Greedineſs: 
Which at firſt is good new warm Milk from the Cow, until the Calf be about a Month 
old; and then they mix a little Pottage (made of Blue Milk, Skim Milk, and Oatmeal) 
- with ſome of the New Milk, and give it the Calf Blood-warm; and as the Calf grows 4 
older and larger, they give it more of the Pottage, and leſs New Milk. i I 
Nov this Way of Pottage is uſed: moſt by thoſe that have but a few Cows, as two, 
three, or four at a Houſe; or by thoſe which have more, as ten, twenty, thirty, &c. 
Who keep a Dairy; but Their Calves drop in Winter, before they make Cheeſe, and ſo 
have no Whey to give them: Otherwiſe, if the Calf be fix Weeks or two Months old 
when they begin to make Cheeſe, they give the Calf Morning and Evening a little Pail- 
full, containing about five or ſix Quarts, of good ſweet Whey, inſtead of the Pottage 
and Milk. And this Way of Drinking, (whatſoever the Mixture be, for ſome: make it one 
Way and ſome another, and vary it at different Ages of the Calf) is continued until = 
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to drink ſo ſoon, are various: Firſt, If they 
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Fourthly, By teaching the Calf to 


drink, they have not only the Cow ready for. the Dairy, bur ſhe is alſo fit for Bull in f 


a convenient Time, (which is a chief and principal Thing in a Dairy,) and ſo they have 
the Service of the Cow again the, next Year, which they cannot have of that Cow on 
which two Calves ſuck till Michaelmas: And theſe Calves at a Year, or two Years old, are 
treated like other finer Breed. RN Gr et eo Ee ies Ep nos 
As to the Uſe of the External Parts of Kine, the Horn is uſeful to many. Purpoſes as, 
to make Lanthorns, Hafts for Knives, Combs, c. They make Walls, the hollow Spaces 
between them being fill'd up with Mud and Dirt; laid under-ground, they keep it hollow, 
where Draining is neceſſary z and a third Uſe of Horns is for improving of Land, if broke 
in ſmall Pieces, or burnt and ſtrewed upon it; for then it very much imbibes the Nitre 
of the Air, and fo fertilizes the Ground. ek ha PO or kgs, 1575 
Horn- Shavings are fold for Eight unt and Six · pence the Quarter Sack; and five 
Sacks, if ſtrewed on cold ſtiff Ground, or ſcattered in Furrows before the Plough at Mi- 
chaelmas, will very much improve two Acres of Land, but do little or no good to hot 
Ground. A Perſon inform'd me, that when he was a Boy, (and he is ſince upwards of 
Sixty Years old) he knew a wet cold Place of fix or ſeven Acres of Land, that had fix- 
teen Sacks of theſe Shavings ſtrewed upon it, and it brought Corn plentifully for four 
Years together; and then being laid, it brought forth very good Graſs, and continues ſo 
| till, The Saw-Duſt of Horn mixt with Mould, is an excellent Compoſt for the raiſing 
of Flowers. C 3 . 
Hair of Kine will produce Oil, Spirit, and all Things that Horn will for Uſes phyſi- 
cal; and by reaſon of its Thinneſs, it fertiles Land ſooner than Horn, unleſs finely rafpr. 
It is alſo good to keep Mortar together for Walls; and by Spinning and Weaving, it 
makes Cords and Cloths. g ; — 5 | „„ 
The Hoof is of the Nature of Hair and Horn, both for phyſical Uſes, and Improve- 
ment of Land; but the Hoofs are chop'd into ſmall Pieces, and ſow'd on dry Ground, 
which makes it very fruitful for three Years; and fo again, if repeated. This Cuſtom, 
with Horn, Hair, Hoofs, and Rags, reaches ſeveral Places, and much to their Adyan- 
nge. | 
be Hoofs are ſold from Twelve to Eighteen Pence the Buſhel, and are often ſer on 
Sticks in Gardens to catch Earwigs, where they are of great Uſe to the Floriſt, _ 
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Having faid thus much about Cows, and given ſome Directions to the Farmer for chu- 
ſing and managing them; he will, I hope, now excuſe me, if I fay ſomething of the 
Nature of Milk, tho' it be in a more phyſical and philoſophical Manner. rh 
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AILK is a refined Liquor, free from divers groſs Parts, and ſent forth, from the 
IVI Blood in the Breaſts or Udder; where, by Means of its oily, , waterith, and faline 
' Parts, and a great Working or Straining through many Paſſages, it is reduced to a White- 
nels; and ſometimes by an over-great-Plenty, or Weakneſs of the Teats, runs forth, and 
at other times is emptied by ſucking or preſſing the Parts; which cauſing a kind of Va- 
cuum, it is ſupplied again by the Preſſure of the Air. _ 2 = 
This Milk (in Beaſts) is compoſed of Butter, Curd, and Whey; and they have not 
only an Alkalizate, but an Acid Salt, as it is ſeen ar firſt by Milk turning with an Acid, 
and by its own Acid it is exalted. It is the Food that Nature provides for the Support 
of the Young; and indeed it is well adapted to that Purpoſe ; for by its — ED 
| uck'd, 
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ſuck'd, it comforts; by its Oilineſs, it enables the Parts to be extended; and it greatly 
adds to Nouriſhment : By its Caſeous Parts, it adds to the Solidity; and by its Serous Parts, 
it ſerves as a River to carry the reſt. It cools and furniſhes Matter for all watery Evacua- 
tions. FFT ) POT 005. TOERIFE Sr; 
Ik it be thus with Young, why ſhould it not agree with Elder Ages? It is a Maxim, 
Duo res acquiruntur retinentur; Things are maintained by the Ways they are attained. But 1 
muſt confeſs, when Men are grown up, it may be very convenient to have more folid 
Food]; and the reaſon of it I take to be, becauſe Milk muſt be taken in great Quantity, and 
by reaſon of its Thinneſs it ſpends quickly, and the Man wants a Supply ſooner ; and if 
he labours hard, he may ſpend his firier Parts, and the other may coagulate the Milk the 
ſooner : Therefore F iel, Butter or Cheeſe, which are made of Milk, and are their chief 
Parts contracted into a greater Cloſeneſs, and much more portable, and that will kee 
l longer when dreſs'd, may be more proper for him: And the reaſon why one Meal a Day 
= ſerves many Men, is becauſe it is Milk, Juice of Plants, or other moiſt Meats contracted, 
| and expanded again with Water or other Liquors; and commonly ſuch Men uſe not La- 
bour or other Exerciſe to ſpend themſelves, ſo much as great nd painful Workers, who 
are obliged to eat often in a Day; for according to wat ppg muſt be the Supply, or 
elſe we waſte our Fleſh, and reduce our ſelves to Leanneſss. 
But a great many complain of Milk, and ſay it is phlegmatick and ſtopping, and con- 
ſequently not ſo wholſome for Men to eat: Tho' this I take to proceed from much Wine 
and Drink, ſalt Meats and ſour Sauces, which many Perſons are fond of, and which de- 
bauch the Stomach, and caufe fo much Acidity there, as will turn the Milk over-haſtily, 
and make it into thick and hard Curds; even fo thick, it is vomitted up as it were in 
long Ropes. The like may be ſaid of ſome emaciated People. But this is not the Fault 
of the Milt, but of deprav'd Stomachs; and if they would leave their ill Habits, and ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to this by little and little at a Time, it will by degrees deſtroy the 
ö Acid, bring all to a good Temper firſt, and then nouriſh and fatten. . 
Ws By being Phlegmatick, I ſuppoſe is commonly meant, that it is viſcous, flicking toge- 
1 ther like Phlegm or Spittle; and when Mil is drunk raw from the Cow eſpecially, there 
will be often ſome ſuch like ſpit up; but theſe do not conſider that it goes not thus into 
the Blood; it is curdled and ſeparated, the thick from the thin, before it comes there, 
and ſo it cannot ſtop the Veſſels any more than ſolid Food can. In ſhort, - . 
. Mik, uſed with Diſcretion, is Meat, Drink and Medicine : It is fo agreeable to Animal 
 Temperaments, that in all likehhood the great Uſe of it was one Cauſe of the Longevity 
of the Patriarchs; and we generally find, that where it is moſt in Uſe, there are feweit 
[Diſeaſes and Phyſicians. eee 1 OUR 
It is dreſs'd various Ways. It is thicken'd with Flower, Oatmeal, French Barley, Rice, 
Eggs, c. and of late with Sago, which is ſaid ro be the Peth of the Palm-Tree brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies, and uſed as a great Reſtorative. As for Phyſick, it is uſed in as 
many Caſes : Inwardly, it often cures Conſumptions, and ſeveral other waſting Diſteinpers; 
eſpecially the Milk of the Aſs, which is found by Experience not to. curdle in the Sto- 
mach; nay, will not turn to Curd, tho' you pour Vinegar on it while it is warm. Out- 
* wardly, Milk is very good for fore Eyes; in Cataplaſms it will ripen and break hard Swel- 
| lings in rhe Throat, or ſeveral other Parts, if made with Flower, Oatmeal, c. From 
the ingenious Mr, Evelyn, I have heard it commended for a great Eaſer of the Gout, it 
| - enough be warm'd, and the Th ſet up to the Knees in it, and continued there till warm. 
Milk and Water is a common Waſh for the Face, and a common Drinking in the Sum- 
mer Seaſon. It is greatly uſed with C:fee, Tea and Chocolate, and by the Vintners in 
| their Wines; and is one of the molt univerſal Suſtenances Mankind knows. | 
; Some have a great eſteem for Water diſtill'd from Milt, either of itſelf, or with ſeve— 
| ral other Ingredients ; and this is commonly or conſtantly done in Alembicks, or a com- 
j mon Still- Bur, beſides what riſes from the Ingredients, I can ſee no Advantage more 
| khan if it were diſtill'd from fair Water; for Milk is an Animal Matter, and nothing will 
| ariſe from thence but the watry Parts of the Flegm or Serum: Neither will the Oil from 
the Buttery Part of the Milk, nor the Earth or Salt from the Cheeſy Parts ariſe in ſuch 
1 Heats; of which I am well fatisfied from the Nature of it as to its Animal Subltance. 
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* T Over, near Cambridge, they keep a middling ſort of Cows, ſell many off at Mis by 

"\ chaelmas, and buy others that will Calve each Month of the Winter, that they may m 
have Butter enough to ſerve the Colleges; and by Hay- feeding, they have almoſt as much 5 
Butter in Winter as in Summer; and as Sweet and as Yellow (for New Milch Cows Na 
make Yellow Butter) as uſually others have in April; and the Butter of this Town is 0 
commonly fold for at leaſt a Half. penny the Pound more than other Towns (ell for, and = 
the Curious always enquire for Over-Butter. ti GL ning 0 
In April, when the Cows go firſt to Graſs, about Twelve Quarts a Day, Wincheſter 10 
Meaſure, is good Milking for a New Milch Cow; and this, if well skim'd, yields about is 


a ſixth Part or Four Pints of Cream, which will make almoſt Two Pounds of Butter. 
They Churn twice or thrice in a Week, pouring the Cream from the ſettled Milk into 
a clean Earthen Pot every Morning; which keeps it from ſowering, and makes it the beſt 
Butter, tho' not ſo much: And this Cream they put in the Churn about Sun- riſing, after 
they have milked the Cows. "operate 20 ogg 
In a great Dairy they ſometimes put into a Churn, about the Bigneſs of a Barrel, Two 
and Twenty Gallons of Cream, which fills two Thirds: This, with the Labour of a 
luſty Man and Maid, comes to Butter in about an Hours time, more or leſs; in hot Wea- 
ther 'tis ſooneſt, in cold Weather tis longeſt ; but if the Cold be mended much by Fire, 
it changes the Butter in Taſte, Colour and Stiffneſs ; but to be in a Room a Yard and a 
balf diſtant from the Fire does well; and in very .cold Weather they put boiling Water 
in the Churn till it thoroughly heats it, and that being taken out they put in the Cream. 
Theſe Twenty Two Gallons, or One Hundred and Sevetity Six Pounds of Cream, yield 
uſually about Seventy Pounds of Butter; which is about Seven Parts in Eighteen. 
Some Perſons Churn by the help of a Sweep, which is a Thing like a Pump; others 
uſe Barrel-Churns, and reckon them beſt. One that keeps Sixty Cows in Denny, à Town 
| not far from Over, has a Barrel-Churn that holds a Hogſhead, and is called a Hogſhead- 
Churn. | | 1 1254 N | 
When the Butter is come, it is taken out and waſh'd, if for preſent Uſe, othewiſe not; 
and with a little fleeting Diſh, it is drawn backwards and forwards in a Bowl, a little at a 
time, to let out the Butter-Milk, and then it is ſalted: A Quart of Salt, which s about 
the Fifteenth Part, will ſerve Thirty Pounds of Butter, but ſome put more or leſs; and 
when ſalted, it is drawn over again with a fleeting Diſh once or twice; then weighed in- 
to Pounds, and rolled into long Rolls; when in hot Weather, it is put into a Basket and 
hung all Night in a Well, within a Yard or a Yard and a half of the Water, to make it 
ſtiff; and in theſe long Rolls it is carried to Market, and cut out and fold chiefly for the 
Uſe of the Colleges. | i Cary 1 
The Over Butter will not keep ſo long as the Suffolk Butter; but a famous Dairy-Wo- 
man that lived there, uſed to make her Butter in Balls of Thirty or Forty Pounds Weight, 
and ſalt it a little more than for Freſh Butter, and this ſhe laid in the Middle of a Bin 
of Flower, and it would keep all the Winter. Others falr it as uſual, and pur it into Pots, 
* cover it about two Inches high with good Brine; but this will not keep ſo well as 
the other. | i 4 
The Butter-Milk is drank by ſome Perſons, but the Dogs or Hogs have the Bulk of it; 
and if it ſtands long; it will turn ſour, and in a Week's Time from five or ſix Quarts 
will ariſe a thick Skin or Top, as thick as one's Finger; and under it will be a veyg clear 
bluiſh Whey, and at Bottom a thick Curd, but not like Cheeſe- Curd. It is kn and 
{lippery. Of this Butter-Milk ſome poor People make Cheeſe, but it is very rough, and 
muſt be eaten while green or freſh: The Whey that comes from it is very thin, ſour and 
green, and the Hogs care but little for it. 5 | 
In May, Fune and Fuly, (when the Dairy-Men chiefly make Cheeſe) they milk the 
Cows half, which they uſe for Butter: The other half or Stroakings they uſe for Cheeſe z 
_ theſe Stroakings will yield moſt Butter and moſt Cheeſe, and leaſt Butter-Milk or 
ey. 
In 5 indifferent Year, a good Cow will yield at this Time Sixteen or Eighteen Quarts 
in a Day; and if the Weather be dripping, ſhe will yield more, and Butter is made longer. 
In Auguſt, and fo to April, they muſt make Butter both to ſerve their Cuſtomers, and be- 


— in cold Weather Cheeſe will not be ſo good; otherwiſe Cheeſe turns to the beſt 
Account. 
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Sweet and new Cream will make very pleaſant Butter ſor preſent ſpending ; but if the 
Cream ſtands till it is four, the Butter Jill be good and keep longer, provided it be not 
over-heated in the Churn; but if once it turns bitter, it is good to ſpend it preſently, for 
At the Fall of the Leaf, and in cold Weather, Cream will turn from Sweet to Bitter, 
and the reafon is generally ſaid to be becauſe the Cattle eat the Leaves of Trees; but this 
has been contradicted, becauſe it will be ſo in low Grounds where there are no Trees, as 
welt as in Uplands, where there are Trees: And what is che real reaſon of it, is hard to 
know till we have a good Theory of Taſte, which is difficult to be got, and greatly 
wanting. The beſt way to prevent this Bitterneſs, is to ſet the Milk a Jels Time, and 
©hurn it oftner; but this will produce: but a ſmall Quantity; and it is beſt to ſell and 
ſpend it new, and not to pack it in Firkins for it will not fell in London, but the Traders 
are forced to ſhip it off to other Countries, where, by its Badneſs, it diſparages our own 
II is ſaid, if Salt Butter be well waſhed, and then beaten up with New Milk, it will 
taſte like Freſh Butter. There is commonly Four Shillings in the Hundred difference be- 
tween Suffolk and Northern Butter, and ſometimes more; but it is not ſo much the fault 
of the Country as the Management: For if the Dairy People would be at the Pains to I 
work it well, and get out the Butter-Milk, the Butter would be firm, and both well co- ME 
loured and taſted, as it is in moſt Parts of the Biſhoprick of Durbam. .Y 
The J7riſh rot their Butter, and in hot Countries they clarify it; the Taſte of either of 
which pleaſes not thoſe that do not imitate them. The chief Uſe of Butter is for Food; 
and it is an excellent one, but of more Uſe in hot Countries and Weather than in cold: 
And in Medicine, Butter is good for all Things that Oil or Greaſe is. The Dutch Men 
ſay, it is good for every Thing but ſtopping of Ovens. e e „ . 
In Devonſhire they make a ſcalded Butter, much admired at London of late, whither it is „ 
ſent weekly, tho' at ſo great a Diſtance: For therein conſiſts its great Excellence, that it 
will keep Three or Four Weeks, and eat altogether as well as Freſh Butter. The Me- 
thod of making it, is, Firſt, after the New Milk is ſtrained into clean Earthen Pans, they 
let it ſtand for a Night, or Twelve Hours in the Day, removing it then very gently, and 
ſetting thoſe Earthen Pans into another Veſſel made of Earth or Lead half full of Wa- 
ter, which Veſſel is fixed and ſet over Stoves with a gentle Fire; by which means there 
ariſes a thick clouted Cream, which is taken off with a Scumming Diſh of Tin full of 
Holes, thro' which the blue Milk paſſes and is ſeparated from the Cream; which Separa- 
tion, when it is gradually and fully made, and the whole Cream put into the Pot, the 
Whole muſt be ſhifted every Twelve Hours till you have your ſufficient Quantity ordered 
as above; and then it muſt undergo the common way of Churning and Salting till it is 
made into compleat Butter. 5 1 2 5 
In ſome Places they churn their Milk whilſt it is new and warm, conveying it in Pipes Z 
from the Cow into the Churn, where it is kept in conſtant Motion by an Horſe, till the 3 
Butter comes. Then they drain the Butter-Milk off into another Veſſel, to which they 
put Runnet; and of this they make excellent Cheeſe for a Family. But tho' the Butter 
is good for preſent Uſe, yet it will not keep long. 5 | 


1 


N. B. The Proportion of Milk for one New Milch Cow at Over, as aforeſaid, was 
thought to be about Twelve Quarts a Day, and a large Quantity too; but in Northamp- 
tonſbire, the late Vicar of Stanford upon Avon told me himſelf, that he had a Cow (and 
no large one neither) going in his Church-yard, that yielded him, (not for One or Two 
Weeks only, but) for Two or Three Months, no leſs than Twelve Pounds of Butter 
every Week, and made tolerable Cheeſe for the Family with the Milk afterwards. 


\ 


ir bi "Of Cuxxsk. 
Th E Benefit and Advantage which Men and other Creatures receive by Milk, natu- 
being 


rally prompted the Provident to lay up what they uſed not preſent]; and its Uſe: 


eing univerſal, it was in Time cultivated and improved, and by Man's Invention rendered 
into Cheeſe. To tell all its Advantages, requires much Knowledge of others, and Expe- 


rienee of one's own: But the principal Aim being to make the oily Part of Milk the 


Butter, or the hard Part the Cheeſe, keep; it is found that the harder it is turned, the 
firmer is the Curd, to a certain Degree. je D | 
Therefore an Acid (four Thing) muſt be put into it; as, the Flowers of Thiſtles, or 
Artichokes, or rather Chardons ; but the Maw of a ſucking Creature, Calf, or Kid, is 
moſt uſual; which cauſes the Milk to turn to a digeſtible Conſiſtence. Some uſe this 

Maw after it is dry, by ſnipping off a ſmall Piece at a Time, and putting it in a little 
fair Water or Sack, for Twelve Hours before. Some pickle - the Maw and dry it in 
the Smoke, and put the Cheeſe together while the Milk continues warm, or heat a Part 
and mingle it to warm the reſt. Remember, the Maw itfelf muſt not go into the Milk. 
But as it is the Practice of the Spaniards, ſo it ought to be of the Engliſh too, to uſe the 
dried Flowers of Chardons; which, as it is the cleanlieſt, ſo it is by much the beſt for 
turning the Milk into Curd. „ 0.9 01 . 0 
Then, when the Milk is curdled, the meer dividing makes the Whey ſeparate, and the 
Curd fink down; which muſt be put into a Veſſel, and thruſt very cloſe, and ſalted, and 
this to prevent Corruption, which requires Running, as all Change of Texture does; and 
the Salt diſſolving, makes the Moiſture ſo thin, as to run away; and when dry, it keeps 
all firm. Then the Cheeſe is gently preſs'd; and either ſliced and ſcalded, which makes it 
curdle yet harder; or only crumbled, to open it and let out the Moiſture : And then it is 


made up again, and preſſed yet harder to make it cloſe and even. Some ripen it in Dung, 


or green Herbs that will heat, or in Smoke that makes it ſoft, and fit for preſent Eating: 
Others keep it dry for many Vears; and for Duration and Nouriſoment, no other Food 
equals it. Ls | 


There are other Things which may be uſed for the turning of Milk into Curd, beſides 


what are above-mentioned, viz. the Seed of Carduus Benedictus, Ginger, the Juice of the 

Fig-Tree, the inner Skin of a Hen's Stomach, the Spawn of a Pike, Sc. But the dried 

Flowers of Chardons are beſt, ſteep'd over-Night in Water and Salt. (+ 
From W hey, if ſet on Fire, will ariſe Wild-Curds, by putting new Milk and ſour But- 


ter-Milk to it. When it is ready to boil, and when it riſes, the Curds muſt be taken off 


with a fleeting Diſh or Skimmer, (but a Diſh is beſt, becauſe the other is Braſs,) and 
then with putting in more Milk and Butter-Milk, more Curds will ariſe. TWO Quarts 
of Milk and ſo much Butter-Milk, will ſerve for ſix Gallons of Whey. The Whey 
that is left when the Curds are taken off, is but a little better than the worſt from But- 
ter-Milk : But the good Butter-Milk and the beſt Whey will fatten Hogs well, though 
ſome think Butter-Milk doth Hogs no good. | . 
An Account of Cheſhire Cheeſe, as made at Nantwich, is as follows: The Ground to 
feed the Cows on, is very good, where it uſually bears Plenty of Cowſlips. The Cows 
are of a large Size, broad-headed, and horned, and in their Prime at fix Years old. From 
the Milk of ſixty ſuch Cows, which yield about fix Quarts each Meal, is the beſt Cheeſe 
made, after the following manner: —- 

The Milk is ſtrained into a Cheeſe-Tub, as warm as they can from the Cow; to which 
is put about fix Spoonfuls of ſtrong Renner, and it is ſtirr'd well with a fleeting Diſh, 
and afterwards cover'd cloſe with a Wooden Cover, made fit for it; and about the Be- 
ginning of June it ſtands three Quarters of an Hour; but if very hot Weather, leſs Time, 
and then it will be come; after which it muſt be broke with a Diſh pretty ſmall, and then 


it muſt be ſtirr'd, gently moving until it is all come to a Curd; then it muſt be preſsd 


down with the Hands and Diſh gently, leſt the Whey ſhould riſe over white; and when 
all the Whey is drain'd, and the Curd pretty hard, then it muſt be broke into a Vat very 
ſmall, and heaped up to the higheſt Pitch; and then preſs'd down with the Hands gently 


at firſt, afterwards harder, till as much Whey be got out as can be that way, and yer the 


Curd be at leaſt two Inches above the Vat; otherwiſe rhe Cheeſe will not rake Prels, but 
be ſour, and full of Holes or Eyes. ne a 3 

This done, it muſt be put into one End of a good Flaxen Cloth, and covered with the 
other End; and then the Cloth muſt be tuck'd in with a wooden Cheeſe-Knife, that it 


may lie ſmooth, and yet kecp the Curd quite in: Then this is prels'd with a Weight of 


Four 
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Four Hundred or thereabouts; and let to ſtand thus from Morning about Nine till the Af. 
ternoon about Two a Clock, and then taken out, turn'd into a dry Cloth, and preſs d 
again till about Six at Night; and then it is taken out, and ſalted well all over, and pur 
into the Vat again to lie in it all Night: Then it is taken out, and falted again, and fo it 
lies in a Tub or on a Dreſſer four Days; being turned every Day. This done, it is waſh- 
ed in cold Water, wiped with a dry Cloth, and carried into a Cheeſe- Loft to dry, where 
ir muſt be turned and wiped every Day till ſole. 1 eee 3 
Ik the Salt be not well waſhed off, it will give, and make the Cheeſe always moiſt: 
And the Reaſon of Mouldineſs, Cracks; and Rottenneſs within, is the not well curing, 
viz. preſſing and looking after. The way to make Nunnet, is to take the Curd out of the 
Calf's Bag, to waſh and pick it well from Haifs and Stones, and to ſeaſon it well with 
Salt; alſo to wipe the Bag, and ſalt it well within and without, and putting in the Curd. 
All muſt lie in Salt for three or four Days, and then be hung uu. 
Here follows an Account of Chedder Cheeſe : Chedder being warmly ſeated on the South» 
fide of Mendip Hills in Somerſetſbire, is expoſed only to the South and South-weſt Winds; 
and has the Moors adjoining to it on the South, being a warm and fertile Soil for Pa- 
| ſturage, whereby Chedder is rendered famous for Cheeſe; and it has been long a Cuſtom 
there, as well as in ſome adjacent Pariſhes, for ſeveral] Neighbours to — their Milk toge- 
ther, as occaſion requires, to make the ſaid Cheeſe; which is of a larger Size than ordi- 
nary, and contends in Goodneſs (if kept a due Time, viz. from Two Years to Five Years, 
according to its Magnitude) with any Cheeſe of England. The Sizes of the Cheeſes are 
zenerally from Thirty Pounds Weight to One Hundred Pounds. And perhaps this Pra- 
Gice, when rightly conſidered, may deſerve Imitation in many other Parts of England. 
To make Angelot-Cheeſe, take the S$troakings of two or three Cows, and fer it with Ren- 
net, when it is newly milk'd; and then when it is come, take it up with a Skimmin 
Diſh without breaking the Curd; and then fill by degrees a narrow high Cheeſe-Mote 
or Vat, continually filling as the Curd ſinks, till the More is full. If you would have the 
Angelot thick, the Mote or Vat ſhould be Six, Eight, or Ten Inches deep, divided from 
Top to Bottom into two equal Semicircles full of Holes, which are exactly fitted into 
another flat Cheeſe-Vat below alſo full of Holes, all according to the Size you defire to 
have it. You mult keep it continually filling for three or four Hours; then let ir ſtand 
till Night, ſtrewing a little Salt upon the End that is uppermoſt, and turn it by opening 
the Semicircles; and then ſalt the other End, and fo let it remain nine or ten Days with- 
out removing, left it ſhould crack and break: After this, keep it in a temperate Place, 
that it may dry by degrees. The proper Seaſon to make this excellent ſort of Angelot- 
_ Cheeſe, is in the Beginning of May, or rather in Auguſt. If you would have it fatter, add 
a fourth Part of Cream. . „ 
If Cheeſe be not well ſalted, it will be maggotty; and an equal Salting is of great Ad- 
vantage in the making of Cheeſe; for as 100 little cauſes Corruption of the Cheele, ſo 00 
much alters its Goodnels: And to lay Cheeſes all in Brine, a longer or a ſhorter Time, ac- 
cording to their Magnitude, or the Temper of the Weather, has been by ſome approved 
the ſureſt Way; bur it is apt to make it ſtrong. | 1 
If Milk be ſet over- hot, or ſcalded in the Curd, the Cheeſe will be bitter ; and the longer 
it is kept, the worſe it will be: If it be ſet over- cold, it will cut white, and eat harſh 
and dry when new, but it will improve by lying, and is beſt eſteemed of for keeping 
Cheeſe.. One great Fault in Cheeſe, is its heaving z and this is moſt common where there 
is the richeſt Paſture, and after Rain. The beſt Way to help it, is by paſturing Sheep 
wirh Cows, that the beſt of the Grafs may be quickly eaten: Another Way to help it, is 
to falt the Cheeſes in Brine, and lay them on a cold Pavement. 
From the aforeſaid Obſervations, it ſeems very reaſonable that it does thus chiefly in hot 
Weather, by reaſon of an over-great Fermentation, not only from the Heat, but alſo from 
the Briskneſs and Thinneſs of the milky Particles gain'd from the Luxuriancy of the Graſs; 
and without doubt, it is as convenient for Dairies to have cool Rooms in Summer, as 
warm ones in Winter. We ſce by Multirudes of Examples, that Beer and other Liquors, 
or any thing that is ſubject to Fermentation, never prove ſo kindly in extreme as in tem- 
berate Seaſons. If any could find an Art to hinder the Buttery Part running into the 
Whey, it would be very acceptable to the Dairy-Maid. = 
There is yet another ſort of Cheeſe, well known by -good Houſewives by the Name of 
Fater-Cheeſe ; which is made after the following manner: | 
Take fix Gallons of new Morning's Milk, and one Gallon of Cream, mixt together 
with ſix Spoonfuls of Renner, (made after the foregoing manner with dry'd Skins) and 2 
ki:tle Juice of Marigolds. Stir theſe altogether, well covered down in a Cheeſe-Tub. Let 


: 


5 
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it remain very hard in coming : Then take a wet Cloth wrung from boiling Water, to be 
ſpread upon the Curd all over without breaking it. Lay your Hands upon it, preſſing it very 

ently z which you muſt continue to do till you have gathered with a Diſh all the ZYhey 
from it; which, if it prove right, will be like Rock-Water- This done, put two Gal» 
lons of boiling Water on the Top of the Tub among the Curd, there to remain half 
an Hour. After which, take away again the ſame Water as clean as poſſible, which may 
be done by Cloths, and wringing them out. Then take a long Knife, and cut the Curd 
into ſo many Angles of the Circle, as that you may turn them without breaking, layin 
them. in the ſame Places again with their Bottoms upwards. Then again pour one Gal- 
lon more of ſcalding Water upon the Curd, letting it remain half an Hour; take the 
Water from it as before, cutting all the Curd into little thin Slices, laying the ſaid Slices 
in a Cheeſe-Vat with a Cloth in Beds one by another, cruſhing every Row with the 
Hands till the Whole is laid in. Then preſs the Cheeſe thus made, and let it remain ſix 
Hours. After which, take it out and turn it, rubbing Salt on both Sides, and round the 
Edges. Put it again into the Cheeſe-Vat, and let it ſtand preſſed all Night; and then 
it may be taken out and turned daily, as other Cheeſes, twice a Day upon Shelves. 

It may not be amiſs to mention likewiſe the Method of making the wrinble- coated lat- 
ter- made Cheeſes, ſo univerſally admired by all the Lovers of Cheeſe, which yet ſo very 

few are acquainted withal. Two Gallons of new Milk will make two Cheeſes of a pro- 
per Size; and the Time of making them is in Auguſt and the Beginning of September, 
thus: To thoſe two Gallons of new Milk put a proper Quantity of Rennet, or rather 
the Water in which Chardons have been ſteep'd, as before; and after it is come, break 
the Curd and gather out the Whey with a Diſn. Then laying a Cloth on a thin Cheeſe- 
Vat, put in the Curd with the Skimming Diſh into each Cheeſe- Vat, not preſſing it with 
the Hands; but only when the Cloth is laid over it with a Board, lay about ſix or ſeven 
Pound Weight upon it for about four Hours: Then take it out, ſalt it and turn it, and 
put it in again for about ſix Hours more. After which take it out and lay it upon a 
Shelf, turning it twice a Day till it is ready to eat, which will be in about a Month. 
But becauſe there is a ſort of Cheeſe of late Years become famous and much admired, 
as being really good in its kind, called Stilton Cheeſe, it may not be amiſs to ſpread the 
| Receipt how to make it a little farther than Mr. Bradley's Monthly Papers; where he tells 
us, it was communicated to him by a Friend that may be depended on. I hope the Re- 
ceipt is more accurate and juſt than the Deſcription of the Place given us by Mr. Bradley: 
For Stilton is not in Lincolnſhire, but a great Way off in Huntingtonſbire; neither doth it 
ſtand on high Ground, but on a Flat and Level near the Fens. However, here follows the 
Receipt to make the Cheeſe. | | | | e 
Take ten Gallons of Morning Milk, and five Gallons of ſweet Cream, and beat them to- 
gether: Then put in as much boiling Water as will make it warmer than Milk from the 
Cow. When this is done, put in Rennet made ſtrong with large Mace, and when it is 
come (or the Milk is ſet in Curd) break it as ſmall as you would do for Cheeſe-Cakes; and 
after that ſalt it, and put it into the Vat, and preſs it for two Hours. Then boil the 
Whey, and when you have taken off the Curds, put the Cheeſe into the Whey, and let 
it ſtand half an Hour. Then put it in the Preſs, and when you take it out, bind it up 
for the firſt Fortnight in Linnen Rollers, and turn it upon Boards for the firſt Month twice 
a Day. 3 TO : | 5 
| Good Cheeſe is fat and heavy, the Meat of it cloſe and compact, of Colour ſomewhat 
yellowiſh, ſweet to Taſte, pleaſant to Smell, and nothing Mouldy ; neither yet full of 
Mites or Worms, and which is made of pure Cows Milk. | | 
Cheeſe, as I have already obſerved, is a Food moſt nouriſhing ; and the older (ſo as it 
be not decay'd) the better. We fee that with Bread and Drink it ſupports the Laborious 
ſix Days in the Week; and is of great Uſe for Armies. It is a Food that not only will 
keep, but may be carried good to moſt Parts of the World. In its Curd, or New, it is 
ſaid to eaſe the Pains of the Gout; and it is ſometimes uſed in Poultis's to divers Pur- 
poſes. And it may very well be added, that the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt Cheſbire Cheeſe is 
excellent againſt Cholick Pains in the Stomach. FR 
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HEEP, wherewith this Kingdom abounds, producing the moſt excellent Mutton and 
8 the beſt Wool, there cannot be too great Care taken for their Preſervation. And 
theſe are liable to bad Diſcaſes, particularly the Rot; which is a ſort of Dropſy; and di- 
flinguiſh'd into two ſorts, the one call'd an Aſcites, and the other an Auaſarca. 

An Aſcites is, when the Belly of any living Creature is very much ſwell'd with Wa- 
ter, gotten out of the Veſſels, Guts, Veins, Arteries, Sc. An Anaſarca is, when the 
whole Body is ſwelled with Water, gotten out every where; and when it is only in the 

or ſome other Places within the Fleſh, it is a degree of this Anaſarca; or, as Doctor 
Willis defines it, it is a white ſoſt Tumour of the whole outward Body, or of ſome of 
us Parts, yielding to the Touch, and leaving a Dent upon Compreſſion. 

This Water, in both Diſeaſes, is of the ſame Quality, wiz. it is of the ſame Nature of 
the Urine, and Serum of the Blood; and, I preſume, the Water gets out of the Veſſels 
by ſome ſuch Way as the following: The Veſſels, as alſo the Skin and Bladder, are made 
as if it were of Threads faſtened together, by which means there are abundance of Pores, 
which, in an healthful State, are . — filled up with the Serum of the Blood; altho' 
not ſo cloſe, but that ſome of the thinneſt Parts, according to the Degree of Heat, do 
tranſpire either inſenſibly or by Sweat, which with Warmth will thicken, leaving only 
the Threads of the Skins behind. When this thicken'd Matter is diſſolv'd, either by a 
tharp Juice, and fo the thick ſeparated from the thin, as it is in Milk with the help of 
Rennet; or an over-great Quantity of watery Matter is taken in, which waſhes away 
this gluiſh Subſtance, as we lee it does in making Glue, Size or Gellies; or when Ani- 
mals are almoſt ſtarved, and fo waſte this Matter, which I take to be the thing that nou- 
riſhes us; which is often the caſe of Sheep in time of Rot, with the addition of eating 
more cold watery Food than at other times, which Moiſture waſhes away that glutin- 
ous Part that was left; it is no wonder if the Water ſoaks through the Pores of rhe 
Veffels, and fo having no Paſſage to run away, cauſes that Swelling we call a Dropſy, 
and makes all the Fleſh thus affected ro be waterith and flabby. | 
Beſides the Deſcription of the two ſorts of Dropſies above-mention'd that Sheep are 
ſubject to, there are ſome ſtrange Symptoms of ſuch Diſeaſes ; that is, ſuch Sheep have 
often found in them a fort of broad Worms, like unto the Fiſh we call Plaiſe. But how 
© theſe ſhould get thither will be hard to determine. Some think they are bred there by 
Aquivocal Generation (without any Parent) which others will not allow, but think their 
very ſmall Eggs might be carried there by the Chyle and Blood, and there hatched or 
_ enliven'd when fit Matter comes to make corrupted Nutriment fit for them; as it is 
with Seeds lying ſtill in dry Ground till Rain or Muck comes; or Fly-blows, till the Meat 
is putrified, and made fir Nouriſnment for ſuch- like Creatures. Another Symptom is /pot- 
ted I. vers; which it is poſſible may alſo be the Effect of Worms, or at leaſt an Obſtruction 
and Ferment made from the aforementioned ill Juice. | 

To prevent all this, I would propoſe that the great Quantity of Water be prevented, 
by driving them, in wet Seaſons, to the drieſt Places they can, or to Salt Marſhes z that, 
as I am told, purges away the over-great Moiſture as it comes, and fo leaves them in a to- 
lerable Tightneſs; or, to give them Hay, Beans ground, or ſome other dry Matter, that 
may hinder. the Wetneſs of the Graſs from doing Miſchief. I have heard of one in the 
North of England, that daily gave each Sheep a Bit of an Oat-Cake with good Succeſs ; 

and. it is not only neceſſary to take good Care of their Inſides, but alſo as much as may 
be to keep them dry withoutz a Way to do which is much uſed in the Northern Parts of 
England, and is as follows : : „ 

Between Michaclnas and Chriſtmas, in Horꝶſbire, Durbam, Northumberland, &c. the Far- 
mers and Graziers fetch in all their Sheep they can find, from their Hills and Mountains, 
which are extremely wer, Winter and Summer; and having brought them into the Inclo- 
ſures, they greaſe. them after this manner: He that hath a Flock of Sheep of five or ſix 

Hundred, buys at the Time of Year thirty or forty. Gallons of Tar, which he purs by 
ſive or ſix Gallons at a time into a Kettle or Pan over the Fire, firſt putting in about 
twenty Pounds of Butter; and ſo lets them melt, and by ſtirring be incorporated toge- 
ther, adding ſome Salt to it. With this Mixture, taken from the Fire and well bea- 
ten together, he greaſes his Sheep; opening the Wooll by Plats, greaſing and chafing it 
into the Pelt or Skin of the Sheep, till he has greaſed him thus all over. A good Man- 
greaſer will greaſe twelve Sheep a Day: And it they are not thus greas'd, they will not 
live three Years, but will die of the Rot, and being Pelt- beaten; fo that the Wooll will 
drop from their Backs of itſelf. ” 1 
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I preſume, the reaſon of this Northern Uſage is, by Imbalming, to preſerve the Sheep 
from the Wet as well as the CDi. And I am told, that in Ramney-Marſh in Kent, in the 
Time of extream hard Froſts the Sheep have been ſo benum'd with Cold that they could 
hardly ſtand, but did kneel to eat their Food, which numb'd them farther; but by rub- 


the Circulation of the Blood when it is almoſt coagulated) they have been recovered of 
their Numbneſs. 1 


in Sheep, viz. That the Blood may be reduced to its Tone, and the Water gotten out of 


far gone, by having the Parts fo ſtretched, that the Quality of contracting is gone, as it is 
with an old Rope, that has been much ſtretched and uſed, and can never ſhrink up again, 


it; in which Caſe, altho' by a great deal of Care and Colt, more poſſibly than the Sheep 
" be worth, it is probable Life — be preſerved, yet it ſeems to me unreaſonable to ex- 
pect a Cure. But before it is arrived to this Pitch, and being taken in the Beginning, Vo- 
miting or Purging is very often ſucceſsful. For the firſt, in Cambridgeſhire they take three 
Buſhels of Chamber-Lee, and mix it with one Buſhel of Bay-Salt, and give the Sheep, 
faſting from the Fold, each a Horn full, or a little above a Quarter of a Pint; upon this 
they are obſerved, all of them, to bring up from their Stomachs vaſt Quantities of yellow 


the Rot as may be. | | 

As to Purging, there may be ſeveral 'Things ufed ; bur I am told that the Salt-Marſhes 
will do it effectually, and fo cure them, for which reaſon they are fo much celebrated 
but where theſe Marſhes are not, I like the Cambridge Medicine: And ir ſeems to me 


makes, may not only empty that which would over-moitten, but by its force, ſometimes 
preſs out ſome of the abundant Water. 85 180 | | 

After Evacuation the Parts muſt be ftrengthened, which is done by dry Meat, and 
warming hilly Food; and without doubt, would be much help'd, if 4/kalies, which de- 
ſtroy ſharp Humours and ſtrengthen the Blood, were given. For Men, are given Spirits 
of Hartſhorn, Soor, Urine, Powders of Pearl, Coral, c. too chargeable for Sheep; but 


given them as much as will lie on a half Crown, made up with any Thing in Balls, or 


given in any Liquor for three or four Mornings before the Sheep go from the Fold, will 


be of no great Charge, and very much ſtrengthen the Parts: And the Bay- Salt being 
diſſolved in Urine, . as above-mentioned, is fit tor this reaſon, the Salt in Urine being an 
Altali. | | | | 85 


Dropſy in his Sheep, uſed to make a ſtrong Decoction of Tithymale, and give the Quantity 
of half a Pint of it to each, which purged them very well; and in its Operation uſed to 


been found in Cows, and other Cattle; near Oxford the Liver of a Cow was ſo much 
ſwelled with Water, that it weighed Seventy Six Pounds, and the Fleſh was tolerably fat, 

bur flabby : And I preſume the Methods for Sheep, in greater Quantities, are good for 
8 | 


forth each two or three Lambs yearly ; bur they are there very ſhort-lived, <ying ot 
this Rot; which he takes to be the Effe& of the over- great Moiſture on their Hills; 
which are half a Mile high, and ſo moiſt, as Paper in the Night cannot be kept dry 
enough to write on. And there is no doubt but Greafing, Vomiting, and what is above- 


dies. | 


the Manure they afford of Dung and Urine: Which, by good Husbands, are preſerved in 
Places where Manure is moſt wanted, by penning them up and folding them a Nights. 
And in ſome Parts of Glouceſterſhire, they houſe t 2 every Night, and litter them 
with clean Straw ; which got only Makes excellent Soi for their Land, but alſo makes 
the Wooll much finer. In Middleſex, and round about London, they buy a fort of _P 
| om 


bing their Legs with Tar, (which is a good Balm to refteſh the weak Parts, and help on 
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From what has been ſaid, we may be eaſily ditected to the Method of curing the Rot 
the Veſſels may be evaporated; the likelieſt Way to do which, is as follows : If not too 


and be ſo tight as a new one will; and by having the Quantity of Water ſo great, that 
the good Blood and Humours from it is over-much cooled, and, as I may ſay, drowned in 
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viſcous Matter. And this Experiment need be uſed but once as nigh the Time of taking 


= reaſonable, that it ſhould be better than Purging, becauſe the Convulfion that Vomiting 


burnt Shells of Oyſters, or any other Fiſh, Egg-Shells, burnt Bones, and ſeveral ſuch like, 


Mr. Ward, a Gentleman who lived near Dartford in Kent, when he perceived the Rot or 


feed them with fine Hay: And he very ſeldom failed of Curing. The like Diſeaſe has 
Dr. Halley informs us, that at St. Helena Sheep are very fertile, and commonly bring 


ſaid, may be uſeful to preſerve the Sheep of that Iſland, as well as in our Northern Coun- 


Sheep are on all accounts eſteemed juſtly to be the moſt profitable Cattle to the Far- 
mer, not only for their Encreaſe, their Fleſh and their Wooll ; bur alſo on the account of 
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from the Nestern Parts, which are wont to bring Lambs ſoon after Michaelmas; which, 
by being houſed and their Dams well fed, Pa exceeding fat and white, ſo as to become 
a Dainty to the great Mens Tables long efore Chriſtmas; and care is taken to have a 
Succeſſion of them all the Winter: So that now there is hardly a Month in the Year, 
but you have fat Lamb in Perſection, and that at no exceſſive Price neither. Where 
there is a Demand for Lamb, it were eaſy to have it in other Parts of England. And 
this Dainty begins to preſent itſelf during the Winter even in the North; where indeed 
nothing is wanting in all the elegant Ways of Living. And this naturally encourages the 
Farmers to outvie one another in Diligence and Care, to furniſh the Markets with ſuch 


Curioſities as may draw out and circulate the Riches of thoſe who would live ſumptuonſiy 
every Day. 


* 


Of Goars. 


THE Goat hath formerly been in much greater Eſteem, than it is at preſent in 
JF thele Weſtern Parts of the World, The Fleſh is very ſtrong and rank ; . and there- 
fore not ſo wholſome, at leaſt to be eaten in any Quantity: However, for the ſake of 
their Kids, or young Ones, which are by all allowed to be delicious Meat, 70 are well 
worthy the Cure and Encouragement of ſuch Husbandmen as have Land and Convenien- 
_ cies proper for them. They love and chuſe Buſhes, Briers, and Thorns, rather than richer 
- Paſture. Rocks therefore, and the Sides of Hills, cover'd with theſe, and where it would 
be dangerous for other Cattle to approach, are beſt and moſt profitably ſtock'd with 
Goats. The Bucks have under their Jaws two /attles, or Tufts, like a Beard: And the 
Hairs all over their Bodies are long, and therefore. are ſometimes ſhorn to make Mantles 
tor Soldiers. Their great Heat and Luſt ſhould ſometimes be abated and corrected, by 
being kept low; otherwiſe they grow old in ſix Years. . They are very prolifick ; ſome- 
times a She brings forth two, and ſometimes three Kids at once : Bur it the Dam hath not 
Milk enough, they muſt be otherwiſe ſupported, for they will be made fat with a little 
Care; and their Profit is derived from ſuch Food as is worth little or nothing to other 
Creatures. As for the Kids, they are to be ordered in every reſpect as Lambs. 


5 : SINE. 


A Ltho' Hogs are the moſt hurtful, ſpoiling and ravenous Beaſts, and are in themſelves 


| great Evils; yet they are almoſt neceſſary Ones to the Husbandman ; who other- 
ways could make very little Profit of the Refuſe of his Houſe and Garden, and the Offal 
of his Barn. For which Reaſon, tho' they are greedy and voracious, and given much to 
root up the Ground and break Fences, yet the more Care muſt be taken to keep them 
rung or well yoked. There is a great deal of Art in chuſing a good fort and right Breed. 
The Skilful ſay, a good Hog ſhould have a long and large Body, thick Thighs, and ſhort 
Legs; he ſhould be lave-cared, deep- ſided, and deep-bellied. Long-legged Swine deceive 


the Eye as well as the Butcher; the Colour is not very material, only ſome think the 


pred the worſt, as moſt liable to the Meazles. The little black fort with great Bellics have 
of late Years been introduced amongſt us, and are by ſome much admired for the Sweet- 
neſs of their Fleſh, their quick and ready Feeding, and for the Delicacy of the roaſting 
Pigs. But yer, tho? Gentlemen, for their own Uſe and Curioſity, may think fit to in- 


dulge this Kind, yet their want of Subſtance makes them not the Farmer's Choice, nor 
for his Profit. | 63 | 


The largeſt Kind of Swine, as well as the beſt-ſhaped Breed, is to be found in Nor- 


thamptonſhire and Leiceſterſbire, where they have them in great Numbers; eſpecially in the 
deep and clayey Parts of thoſe Countries, where there are great Crops of Beans and Peaſe, 
which feed them exceſſively fat; inſomuch, that ſometimes there will be found to be forty 
Pounds of Fat upon the Leaf. But the Art of feeding a Hog well, is to give him only a 


little at a Time, and often. In woody Countries, they tun them looſe in Autumn to 
ſearch for Haws, Sloes, Pears, Crabs, and Nuts, but eſpecially Acorns ; and after a Fort- 


night or three Weeks, when they are glutted with” theſe, they ſtie them up, and feed 


them with Peaſe or Beans; and ſome, with Flower of Rye or Barley made into a {tiff 
Paſte, letting them never want W ater. | l 


Thoſe Farmers who live near great Towns, ſupport their Swine much by Grains of 


Malt from the Brewers. However, theſe only make them grow, but do not feed them. 


Hogs 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 10 


Hogs are great Lovers of Lettuce, even after it is run to Seed; as allo indeed they are of 
almoſt all Greens out of a Garden, except Turnips; but neither the Roots not Tops of 
| theſe will-they eat. Carrots alſo are greedily eaten by them z and the Roots of themſelves 
will make them fat. Sweet hey, Milk, and warm Kitchen Waſb, every one knows, will 
make Porkets fit for the Butcher in a little Time. The Waſhings of Hogſheads it is 
thought doth them more harm than good; but they will greedily drink it, and become 
thereby exceſſively drunk. | "wor ns 13 A 

In the Management of Hogs, theſe Cautions ought to be carefully regarded: When 


the Hedges or Pyramids of 25 are clipt, be ſure to diſpoſe of the Clippings, ſo that 


neither Hogs, nor any other Cattle, may come at them; for, upon eating them, they 
ſurely kill them. Let not your Hogs eat Man's Dung, nor Pidgeon's or Poultry's Dung, 
which generally bring the Meazles. And if you ſuffer them much to eat Carrion, Fleſh, 
or Garbage z it will but teach them to devour the Poultry; or at leaſt to be ravenous af- 
ter young Chickens, Turkies and Ducks. N 1 

In Northampton and Leiceſterſhire, where Bean- Stacks are plentiful, they contrive to ſet 
them near ſome Water, and ſo hedge them round in the open Field: To which Stacks 
of Beans or Peaſe, they turn in 4 proportionable Quantity of Swine, cutting the Stacks 
down at the Top as faſt as they eat the Bottom. And thus they live without any Atten- 


. dance, by the Help of Water, till their Proviſions are confumed, and they become fit for 
= the Butcher, or to be ſent to London in Herds. BF pes | 


Of the Ra or Consy. 


HE Rabit or Corey is of two or tliree Sorts z and all of then, with Management, Care 


and Skill, become exceedingly on to the Farmer; who, if he would grow 
in every Article and Circumſtance of his Farm, is 
to conſider how and where the Land may be ſtock'd and improved to the beſt Advantage. 


rich, is always to look about him, an 


Where then it ſo happens that there are any large Yaſles, Heath Ground, or Barren Plains, 
(eſpecially if the Mounds and Fences are not made with live Hedges,) there nothing turns 
to the Farmer's greater Profit, than to ſtock ſuch Ground with Wild Rabits; which of 
all other Creatures uſeful in Life, are the greateſt Increaſers and Breeders. 


Some Places are more ſingularly remarkable for the Goodneſs and rich Taſte of Mild 


Rabits than others; nor is it eaſy to aſſign the Reaſon of it. To be ſure their Goodnefs - 


does not always attend the Richneſs of the Soil, but rather the contrary. A dry ſandy 
or gravelly Soil agrees generally beſt with them; but wet and boggy Ground is hurtful : 

For I cannot find that they are ever deſirous of Drink or Water; at leaſt, Obſervation 

always ſhews, that they do very well without it. The Rabits bred in the Park at Auł- 

land, one of the Seats of the Biſhop of Durham, have been long famous and remarkably 
good; and yet they live amongſt the Deer and other Cattle. In other Countries you 
nd ſome bf the be/# on the moſt barren Ground, where a Sheep can hardly bite. 

Becauſe their Skins at one Time of the Year in Winter are of more Value than their 
Bodies, I cannot forbear taking Notice of a Wild Rabit, whoſe Skin gives Six Times the 
Price of the ordinary dun-coloured Rabit, and whoſe Fleſh is deemed ſtill better roo 
and that is the Silver-stinn'd Rabit; much to be preferred therefore, and ought to be 
choſen by all thoſe who have it in their Power. This Sort is but of late Years intro- 
duced amongſt us; but now their Value and Profit makes them ſpread : For the Furrier 
every where makes great Demands for them; and I cannot find but they are as hardy and 


4 good Breeders as the other. | 


Tame Rabits of the ſeveral Colours, are not leſs profitable in their Way and Proportion 
than the other; but becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be under Confinement, and conſequently 
require a particular Care and Management, I ſhall add the following Directions. Bur firſt 


it is to be obſerved, that this little Creature begins to breed ar leſs than a Year old, bears 


| at leaſt Seven Times in a Year, (the Time of her Geſtation being only a Month, ) and 

brings commonly Five or Six at a Time, going to buck again ſoon after ſhe has kindled ; 
| tho! it is a Miſtake to fancy ſhe cannot ſuckle her Young till ſhe goes to buck. 3 

Y Their Tameneſ5 is eaſily effected, by Reaſon of their natural Love of Solitude and Re- 


tirement, continually ſeeking to hide themſelves in Dens and Caves of the Earth: But 2 | 
n- 


it is a Maxim confirmed by Experience, that the more they are confined and denied 
largement, the ſtronger their Fleſh cats and leſs palatable. The beſt Way therefore, is to 
allow them a good large Place well walled in, and another Place well covered, to which 
they may reſort for Retirement and Shelter, 1 Rain, Dogs, and Cats, which are _ 
greate 
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| . except it be the Buck himſelf, who, when they are much confined, will 


I rhe Young Ones. To prevent which, the Female her ſelf, as ſoon as ſhe has kindled, 


Will hide her Young; and cloſe up the Holes, fo that the Bact may not find them; in 
which Tenderne and Care ſhe ſhould be aſſiſted as much as may be, by proper Materials 


viz. Wool, Hair, and Rags. * | IK | 
The conſtant Food, which ought to be given to tame Rabits, both to preſerve them in 
Health, and to remove all Rankneſs of Taſte, is chiefly dry Meat, and not (as hath been 
fo generally miftaken) always Leaves, Graſs, and Weeds; which ſhould rather be given them 
as Phyſict, than conſtant Food. Oats therefore are unqueſtionably good for them. Bur be- 
cauſe it may be thought the Charge of ſuch Food will out-run their Profit; Hay of the 
ſhorreſt Kind and Sort is a very proper Food, and they will very greedily eat it, and thrive 
upon it; eſpecially if it is ſuch as is made of Clover or -Trefoil: One Load of which will 
ſerve Two Hundred Couple the Year round z which Stock will afford you Two Hundred 
Couple for the Family, and as many for the Market. It is very convenient to have little 
Cribs' to put the Hay in, the Height of a Rabit's Reach, which will be a Means to pre- 
vent Waſte. ' | 5 3 e 
Not but that you ought, two or three Times in a Week, to give them an Armful of 
Thiſtles, Mallows, or other Refuſe of a Garden; which will tend to cool their Bodies, 
as well as help to nouriſh them in this moderate Proportion. However, there are two 
Cautions to be obſerved, when Weeds and Greens are given to tame Rabits: Firfl, That 
the Dew be off the Leaves, before they are gathered and diſtributed. The not obſerving 
this Caution has been obſerved to cauſe the Rot in them, which is a Diſtemper they are 
ſubject to, and of which they frequently. die. Secondly, That in cutting down Graf and 


Weeds for them, you carefully obſerve there is no Hemlock amongſt them; for tho' they 


will eat it with Greedineſfs, it is preſent -Poiſon. 
Every one knows the Method of taking wild Rabits by Ferrets and Nets z and therefore 
I ſhall add no more on this Article. : PF cf 


Of ſuch Fo WLS as are moſs profitable ro the Farmer. 


1 HE conſtant Care nd Art of the Farmer is to Rore himſelf with all ſuch uſeful 


living Creatures, as may turn to his Advantage in the Market, and yer conſume little 
elſe but what would otherwiſe be loſt among the Chaff and Offal of his Barn and Stable. 
Of which kind are the known Fowls, Hens, Turkies, Ducks, Geeſe, and Pidgeons. Theſe 
bring conſiderable Profit; ſome by their Eggs, others by their Feathers, and all of them 
by their Brood and Bodies. 1 e . | 


- Hen.) The Hen is a very rofitable Fowl : For with Care and Attendance one or other will 
lay Eggs and fit every Month in the Vear. The Winter Broods indeed are very troubleſome 


but the Price of the Chickens in the Spring will balance that. If they are kept altogether on 


Oats, it is obſerved they will lay well, tho'-it makes them poor; but if they are made fat, 


they commonly give over laying. For the Goodneſs and Whiteneſs of the Fleſn the white- 


* feather'd Sort are beſt, eſpecially . thoſe that have ſhort and white Legs: But thoſe that 


have yellow long Legs and yellow Beaks, are good for nothing. The oldeſt Hens are the 
beſt Sitters, and the youngeſt the beſt Layers. Care ſhould be uſed in the choice of the 
Cock; for thoſe of the Game Kind are to be avoided; as no way for the Farmers Purpoſe. 


A Hen ſits Twenty Days, whereas Geeſe, Ducks and Turkies fit Thirty. Near the Time 


of Harching, let the Hen have Meat and Drink near her, that ſhe may not ſtraggle from 


her Eggs and chill them. Superſtition often governs where it ſhonld not; but the good 


Wife will keep to her old Mumpſimus of an odd Egg, when ſhe ſets her Hen. 
Turkies.) Ir is not two Centuries ſince Turties were firſt brought into England; and 


now they are become naturalized with us, they are obſerved to breed and thrive with little 
more Care than other Poultry. They are ſomething tender when they are very young; 


but if Hatching-Time be deferred till May, that Difficulty is ſoon over. And when they 


are fall gun, they will endure a cold Winter even better than a Duck or Hen: For 
| 


they will pearch upon a Gate or Wall in the coldeſt froſty Night, -with the Rime upon 
their Backs. 13: FEED Qed 115499 1 | 

It is obſerved they will eat and devour a great deal, if you give them enough; but they 
will alſo do well with a little; and if left to their Liberty when grown up, they will get 
their own Living, by feeding on Herbs and Seeds and Graſs. They are apt to ramble and 
ſtraggle about more than other Fowl, and are ſometimes offenſive and troubleſome in Gar- 
dens: But there is a very good and eaſy way to prevent that Inconyenience, by taking the 


Opportunity 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 103 
Opportunity when you find them there, by a little Spaniel or ſharp Cur, to teaze and 


weary them about, as long as they can ſtand or run; and at laſt they will take their Flight: 


By repeating of which, you may depend upon it they will come no more there. Peacocks 


are alſo to be thus uſed and cured. 3 | 1 5 | 
It is a good way to give the Young Ones (as ſopn as hatched) every one a Pepper-Corn 
to cure the Coldneſs of their Stomachs, and for the ſame reaſon afterwards to mix Worm- 
wood chop'd ſmall with their Food; which ſhould be Curds for three Weeks or a Month; 
and their Drink be mew Milk; for if ſour, it kills them. The old faſhioned way of fecd- 
ing Turkies, is by cramming them with Barley Paſte ; but under that Method they ſome- 
times miſcarry with being choked, either by Careleſsneſs or Unskilfulneſs in not judging of 


a due Proportion. They will be very fat in the more natural Way, by feeding them that 


are intended to be fat by themſelves. Their Eggs are eſteemed delicate as well as wholſome, 
being great Reſtorers of Nature. | po 4 

Biel. The tame Duck is as neceſſary and profitable a Fowl as any other, and kept 
with leſs Charge; for if they have but the Advantage of Water and Ponds, they will fetch 


from thence the greateſt Part of their Suſtenance. She lays Plenty of Eggs once a Year 


at leaſt; and in Sitting, where her own choice is, (which is beſt) ſhe will cover Twelve 
or Fourteen Eggs, and bring them all to Perfection in a Month. The Young Ones will 
take the Water as ſoon as they are hatched ; but if it rain, or the Weather is cold, they 
ſhould be houſed; for too much Wet quickly kills them, even after they are Two or 
Three Weeks old. „ 5 5 . 
Gooſe.) The Gooſe likewiſe is a Fowl of great Profit for the Spit, as well as for her Fea- 
thers, which are accounted the very beſt for Beds. They are reared and managed much 
in the ſame manner as Ducks, being a ſort of amphibious Creature, living both on Land 
and Water. Both Young and Old will live altogether on Graſs; and their Dung is thought 
to be very wholeſome for the Ground where they go, to keep Diſtempers from other 


Cattle. But Lanes, Highways, Commons and Waſtes, are the propereſt Places for Geeſe . 
to range in. A Goſlin or green Gooſe in May is reckoned a Dainty, if made very fat: To 


do which you muſt ſhut them up at a Month old, giving them only ground Malt and 


Water or Beer, and they will be fit for the Spit in a Fortnight. Some think, that the 


upright Feathers on their Rumps being cut away will haſten their fattening ; becauſe, from 
thence with their Bills they ſuck out Moiſture and Fatneſs. The Stubble Gooſe is allo fat- 
ted in the fame manner, and will be fat in the fame time after it is put up. In ſome 
Places they find a Profit in ſhearing their Geeſe for their Feathers z others pull them twice a 


Year. This is the Practice of the Fen- Country, where they have vaſt Droves of them 
going on their extended Commons; and the Profit of theſe Feathers is very conſiderable, 


when they are ſent in Quantities to the Markets in London. | e e 
Pidgeon.] There are great Varieties and Sorts of Pidgeons or Doves; and all of them fo 
extremely profitable both for their Bodies and their Dung, that no conſiderable Farm ſhould 
be without a Dove-houſe ; becauſe they are kept with little Coſt or Trouble, except the 
feeding them in hard Froſts or Snow, when nothing elſe is to be had abroad; and again, 
about Midſummer in Benting-Time, as it is called, when they are forced by Neceſlity to 


live — Bents and the Seeds of Graſs. At which laſt Time eſpecially Relief comes 


ſeaſonably to them; not wy for their own Sakes, but for the Sake of their young ones, 
which commonly are ſtarve 
Pair of Ring-Doves Eggs, and hatched them under a tame Pidgeon 3 they liv'd with the 


Pidgeons, and bred ſo much better, that in a little time he had a great Increaſe of them, 
inſomuch that he might have ſtock'd a Dove-houſe with them; which he thought might 


be worth while to do, by reaſon of the Largeneſs of their Bodies and their Hardineſs 
for they will live upon Ivy-berries, Turnips, and many other Things which a hs will 
not eat. However that be, the wild blue 5 4 is a good Breeder, and wil 
great Hardſhips: And if his Body be too ſmall, you may mend the Breed by mixing 
among them "ava of the large tame Kind; and this I take to be the beſt and the wiſe 
Courſe. But there is one Miſtake which hath oft-times proved fatal to a Dove-houle, 
and the occaſion is not generally underſtood, andythat is, when there are too many Cocks, 
eſpecially of the tame Kind: For they will fight and beat all others from the Place; and 
ſo quickly make a thin Dove-houſe, if a Remedy be not found to leſſen their Numbers. 
There are ſeveral Methods uſed to tempt Pidgeons to ſtay, and to encourage others to 
come to a Dove-houſe. One very rational one is, now and then to lay Lumps of Salt, 
uſually called Salt-Cats, mixt with aromatic Seeds, in ſome By-place within their Houle, 
to which they may at all Seaſons have recourſe. The Pidgeon is a hot Bird, and loves 
every thing that has Nitre and Salt in it; and therefore thoſe Sait- Cats are found N 
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tily to delight them, and the Lumps will be quickly devoured: Thus it is found that 
Lime-Walls, which throw out Salt-Petre, will draw the Pidgeons to them, working out 
the Lime, Sc. from between the Joints ; the very Obſervation of which, I ſuppole, wa 
the Mother of the Invention of Salt-Cais. „ Shed bot Dri gy hs 
Another good Way, not only to engourage Fidgoons but to ſupport them, is to lay a 
conſiderable Heap of Clay near a Dove-houle ; and wit it, on all Occaſions, to mix what 
Brine can be ſpared from the Houſe, tempering and ſtirring it well together. Hither the 
Pidgeons will quickly reſort in great Numbers, and eat not only the Salts, but alſo the 
very Clay that is mixt with it. Pidgeons are very apt to be ſcabby on the Breaſts and 
Backs; which Diſtemper commonly kills the young ones, and makes the old ones ſo weak 
and faint, that in a Time of Hardſhip a Dove-houſe will well nigh be deſtroyed with it. 
A very likely Cure to prevent which, is the abovelaid Sali-Cats, eſpecially if an Ounce 
of Aſſafetida be added, and mixt with the Lump. 1 9 
The Pidgeon allo loves Neatneſs and Cleanlineſs; and therefore the oftener the Houſe 
and Holes are cleanſed, the better, and the more they will be encouraged to ſtay and breed; 
eſpecially if Care be taken that no Enemies approach to hurt them, their young ones, or 
their Eggs. Of which fort are Fulmores and Weezles ; which are apt to creep in at in- 
_ viſible Places in the Foundation or elſewhere But when they are once diſcovered, great 
Diligence muſt be uſed to catch them by Traps; otherwiſe they will ſoon make deſpe- 
rate Havock amongſt the Pidgeons, eſpecially their young ones. Starlings allo are bold In- 
truders, and will ſuck their Eggs; for which there is no Cure but the Gun: 'The Cure 
alſo for Hawks, that aſſault the old ones without Doors. 5 
The cheapeſt Way poſſible for building a Dove-houſe, is to make the Walls with 
Earth or Clay mixt with Straw, in the ſame manner as they make their Mound- Walls in 
| Northampton and Leiceſterſbire; which are not only durable and cheap, but ſingularly warm. 
I made a Dove-houſe my {elf after this manner; which anſwered my Expectations well, 
and colt me I think about five Pounds; being (if I remember) about four Yards ſquare in the 
clear within- ſide. I made the Walls four Foot thick and. twelve Foot high; and before I (ct 
on the Roof, and whilſt the Walls were a little greeniſh, with a coarſe Chiſel I ordered a 
proper Number of Holes to be cut out ſquare z which was done with a deal of Eaſe, the 
alls being, as I ſaid, not quite dry. The Holes were made /as they ſhould be) a little dip- 
ping backward, and about fourteen Inches deep: So that when the Walls were covered 
with a Roof and become perfectly dry, they were a warmer Habitation for the Pidgeons 
than any other ſort of Building made with Brick and Stone, tho' fram'd with Wood: 
And accordingly the Pidgeons proſper'd to a Wonder whilſt I was in Northamptonſhire. 
Tares and Fetches are the Food which Pidgeons moſt of all covet and love; but Peaſe, 
Beans and Barley are good, and will make them breed well, even every Month in the 
Year, if they have enough. There are ſome exceeding large Sorts of tame Pidgeons near 
London he young ones whereof come ſo early and are made ſo fat, that there is a con- 
ſtant Demand for them at great Mens Tables; and they will not (you may imagine) want 
for 55 ; For all populous Places encourage the Product and Sale of every Thing good 
in its kind. __ EG 
By what has been ſaid, it may appear how profitable a Dove-houſe is in its Produce and 
| Increaſe; and the Value of the Dung I have elſewhere ſufficiently explained. Neither 
will I go about to remove the filly Superſtition of thoſe, who are, with Art, made to be- 
lieve that a new Dove-houſe and Death are inſeparable. POT ES EU 
Peacock and Swan.) Peacocks and Swans being generally kept more for Ornament and 
Fancy, than any great Uſe or Profit to a Farmer, it is out of my Purpoſe to be particu- 
lar about them. The firſt are ſaid (how true I know nor) to clear the Ground of Adders, 
Toads and other venomous Creatures: The other will very much clear Ponds and Rivers 
of Weeds, which they gredily devour z and not Fiſh, as it is generally by Miſtake thought 
they do. The Fleſh of either is not worth much; tho' young Cygrets, fatted as green 
Geele, are by many thought a great Dainty. > os 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 105 
Of Bezs. 


HERE are two ſorts of Inſects greatly eee and highly deſetving the Care, 
the Love, and the aſſiduous Attendance of every painful Farmer, ſtudious and inqui- 
fitive after every thing that may make Returns of Profit, and fetch in an honeſt and com- 
mendable Gain; and theſe are the Bee and the Silk-wormz both of them deriving their 
Support and Riches from Vegetables. Larne vie 5 
Ine firſt of theſe, the Bee, falls under our preſent Conſideration; which is an Inſect, by 
All allowed to be an Example of Induſtry to a Proverb: Never idle, but when 
dangerous or impoſhble z that is; in the extremeſt Colds, and in the wetteſt Sgalons.. 
are early out in the — to gather Honey; when like Swarms they may be heard 
and ſeen clinging on the Bloſſoms and Leaves of Trees; and in the Evening late they re- 
turn from their hard and aſſiduous Labours. * 7 "I 


At feſſæ multa referunt ſe nofte minores 5 
Crura T hymo Plenæ nn —— —  Vins. 


In Engliſh thus: 


But thoſe that youthful be and in their Prime, 

Late in the Night laden return with Thyme. 

On every Buſh and Tree about they ſpread, 

And are with Caſſia and rich Saffron fed. 

On purple Daffodils and Lindens tall, 

All reſt at once, at once they labour All. 

Early they march, and ſtay till Evening drives 
Them from ſweet Fields and Food to ſbelt'ring Hives. 


Idleneſs is a Thing fo hateful in this Commonwealth; that they will tolerate it in none 
fave their Sovereign; for All are buſted, either abroad in gathering Food, or at home in 
building Combs, or feeding their Young, or ſome other Employment : But the Drone and 
uſeleſs Bee is ſure to die for it; or; as the Poet above clegantly drives their laborious Care, 
Venturæque Hyemis memores eftate Laborem | 


Experiuntu ö mnt err 


| Mindful of Winter, labour in the Spring, 
And to the public Store they Profit bring! 
For ſome provide, and by a Compact made 
Labour abroad; others at home are ſtay'd 
To lay Narciſſus Tears, and yielding Gum, 
As the firſt Ground-work of the Heney-Comb. 


The Oeconomy and exact Government, which the Induſtrious and wiſe Bees obſerve 
amongſt themſelves, has exerciſed the Study and Pens of the ingenious and learned Ob- 
ſervers for many Years paſt; and many confiderable Volumes have been publiſhed on that 
Subject, in order to aa the Myſtery of their Art in compoſing Combs, and lodging 
their ſweet and liquid Treaſure, as well as to underſtand the Wiſdom of their Laws, by 
which the Peace and Welfare of their Government is ſecured “. For which Purpoſe, of 
late Years, Hives in octogone Frames have been contrived, with Glaſs on the Backſide, 
thro' which may be ſeen the Motion and Working of the Bees; and they are alſo 
ſo ordered, that the Bees may have room to work upwards in Stories, to prevent the In- 
convenience and Danger of their Swarming. This was firſt thought on and invented by 
a Kinſman of my own, Mr. Mew of Glouceſterſhire: And it ſeemed to bid fair for a full 
Diſcovery of that myſterious Commonwealth, as well as to make great Improvements by 
ſaving the Lives of the Bees. But alas, there are till great Diſputes; and we know not 
yet the Nature of their Laws, nor the End and Reaſon of their Motions. We know not 
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* It is ſaid, the Philoſopher Ariſtomachus ſpent Sixty Years in contemplating the Polity and Government of 
their Commonwealth, whoſe Baſis is chiefly grounded on a mutual Love of one another, . hp 
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uſe of, as one of the greateſt Delicacies at an elegant Entertainment. 


Having faid thus much of the Nature and Qualities of theſe new contrived Caſes for 


Bees, it will not be expected that I ſhould enlarge in their Deſcription and Make: Bur if 
Curioſity excite any one to attempt a Trial to pleaſe his Fancy, he may almoſt in every 
Country meet with Specimens, which will be a better Direction than what can be ex- 
preſſed in Words. 8 . | ; SOD 

It is certain there are no Creatures that live at more Unity among themſelves than Bees. 
They ſeem to bave all Things in common, and one is always ready to revenge the Inju- 


tries tf another. Where there is any Degree: of Curioſity in the Owner, nothing about an 


Houſe doth ordinarily give more Pleaſure and Profit than theſe z which take up little Room, 


provide their own Food, and require -no great Attendance, except in Swarming-time. 


Theſe Conſiderations have put many ingenious and inquiſitive Perſons, not only upon new 
Contrivances to fave their Lives, as above; but alſo upon intenſe Studies and Obſervations 
on their Nature and Government, in order to ſupply them with ſuch Conveniencies and 
Comforts as may aſſiſt their Labours, and encourage their Induſtry. 
Mr. Bradley, who tells us he has been exact in his Obſervations on Bees, faith, there are 
u three Sorts diſtinguiſhable. The frft, he ſaith, is properly called Bees; ſuch as gather 
ax, work it, make the Honey-Combs and Cells, gather the Honey and fill them, ſup- 
ply their Young with Food, keep the Hive clean, and defend it againſt their Enemies; 
all theſe have a Sing. 633 1 
Ihe ſecond ſort are called Drones, commonly much larger and of a darker Colour, ſome- 
thing longer and thicker than the Bee. Of theſe there are but few in ſome Hives, and 


mot in others. Theſe Drones have the ſame Original with the Bees; for they proceed 


from the King or Queen-Bee: And as in the Hives it is obſervable there arc ſome Cells, 


one third or one half longer than the common Cells, the King makes choice of theſe large 


Cells to lay thoſe Eggs in from which theſe Drones proceed, aſſigning them Habitations 
proportionable to the Bigneſs they are to attain to in their full Growth. They have no 
Sting, and are ſeldom ſeen out of their Hives; and if they go out, it is about Three 
in the Afternoon, and in fair Weather; and when they return, they do not come laden 
with Wax as the other; for they only keep hovering about and humming in the Air, 


nat far from their Habitation. They continue Part of the Summer diſperſed in the Hives; 


and afterwards, as their Numbers increaſe, they draw together in Troops in ſeveral Parts of 
the Hive, where they lie cantoned, as it were, without making any Motion, from the End 
of Fuly to the Middle of Auguſt At which Time the common Bees attack them; and 


tho' they make what Reſiſtance they can, they are at laſt all driven out of the Hive, 


and what becomes of them is not known. 


When this Fight happens between the Bees and Drones, all the Bees are in Motion, as 


well without as Within the Hives; and notwithſtanding the tender Regard the Bees ſhew 
for theſe very Drones when they are young, it is amazing to ſee, that by the latter End 
of the Summer it ſhould be turned to ſo univerſal a Hatred, that they do not fpare even 


the 


rs 


the young Drones that are imperſeſt in their Cells ; but while one Party of the Bees is buſy 


in driving the great Drones out of the Hive, another Party is employed in opening the 
Cells, 75 the imperfe& Drones are, pulling them out, killing, and quite removing them 
from the ive. A . ' 8 | . 
But there is yet a Third Sort, longer than the Drones, tho' not proportionably fo thick, 
but of a more lively red Colour. There is for the moſt part but One of theſe in a Hive, 
and never above Three. This Bee hath a Sting, with a grave and compoſed Gate, and 
for that Reaſon hath been called the King or Queen Bee, and is the Mother of the reſt. 
This Bee is fo fruitful, that ſhe is thought to breed Eight or Ten Thouſand Young 
Ones in a Year. She is for the moſt part concealed in the upper Part of the Hive; 
and is rarely, if ever, to be ſeen, but when ſhe depoſits her Young in ſuch Combs as are 
expoled to the Sight. She is ſcarce to be ſeen but upon thoſe ingular Occaſions, and 
oftentimes not then neither; becauſe a great Number of Bees, hanging one to another, 


form a ſort of Veil or Curtain from the Top of the Hive to the Bottom, and fo often 


| Intercept the Sight of her; not removing till ſhe has done laying. „3 
When this Queen Bee (for we muſt call her ſo now ſhe has been laying Eggs) appears 
in publick, about a Dozen Bees of a Size larger than ordinary always attend her, and as 
her Retinue, follow her wherever ſhe goes: She moves with a very compoſed and grave 
Gate; and when ſhe is about to lay, looks for an empty Cell, that has neither Honey, 
Wax, nor Embrio in it; and having put her Head into this Cell for a Moment, ſhe im- 
mediately turns about, and thruſts in the hinder Part of her Body fo far till it touches 
the Bottom of the Cell, the Bees of her Retinue ſtill ſtanding round about her, with their 


Heads turned towards her, and ſeem to careſs her with their Trunks and Legs, and as it 
were, feaſt her. After a little while ſhe comes out of the Cell, where a ſmall ſlender Egg 


may be perceived to be left. And thus ſhe paſſes from one Cell to another for Nine or 
Ten Times one after another immediately, her Retinue ſtil waiting on her; and having 


done, retires again into the inner Part of the Hive, and is no more to be ſeen for ſome 


Time. | | 
After Four Days theſe Eggs turn to Maggots, and the Bees afterward carry Honey for 
their Nouriſhment,' and by the Eighth Day bring ſo much as to take up the whole 


Breadrh, and part of the Length of the Cell; then they ſtop up all the Cells that contain 


_ theſe Worms, and take no more Care of them. In this Condition they remain Twelve 
Days, but ſuffer divers Changes, till at the Twentieth Day they become perfect Inſects; 
and having made a round Hole with their Jaws in the Covers of the Cells, get out, come 
out of the Hive, go immediately abroad in Gardens and Fields, gathering Wax and Ho- 
ney. When this young Bee is gone out of the Cell, there preſently come.7wo Bees to 
it; one of them takes away the Cover, chips it and uſes the Wax elſewhere z the other 
is employed in putting it in the fame hexagonal Form it was in before the Egg was laid 
there; and ſometimes, the ſame Day a new Egg is laid in the ſame Cell. eg 
As to the Situation of an Apiary, the firſt and chief Care ſhould be to ſet it ſheltered 
from Winds on all Sides if it be poſſible; and that End is better anſwered by Hedges than 
by Buildings, which do but form Eddies and circular Currents: For the want of Shelter 


is more prejudicial to Bees, than the want of Sun. Not that they ſhould want the Sun 


to enliven, cheriſh and comfort them, even before they are able to ſtir abroad; but yer the 
over-bearing Power of the Sun's Heat at Midſummer ſometimes doth great Injury, by melt- 
ing the Wax and letting out the Honey. To prevent which, I ſhould therefore chuſe to 
let the Apiary face the South Eaſt, that it may have the Sun's Morning and earlieſt In- 


fluence, and not be hurt by the ſcorching Afternoon Heat, which it ſhould Joſe by TW] OWe 


or Three a Clock. | | | 3 3 | 
In the common way of managing Bees in Straw Hives ; if you intend to multiply your 
Stocks, you muſt make the Hives /mall; but if you aim to encreaſe your Quantity of Ho- 


ney, your Hives ſhould be the larger. And every Hive ſhould be ſet upon a ſingle Stool, 
kept clean from Weeds, which do but harbour Slugs or Snails, which are great Enemies 
to Bees. They ſwarm earlier or later, according to the Seaſon: But about the Middle of 


May, if the Weather hath been temperate and kindly, you may look out for a Swarm. 
The uſual Signs foretelling it are theſe : When the Hives are full, they will begin to caſt 
out their Drones: They will hover about the Mouth, Evenings and Mornings: You will 
find Moiſtneſs and Sweating upon the Stool: They will run luſtily up and down, and lie 
out Evenings and Nights chat are ſultry, and go in again when the Air is clear. In a 


hot Gleam, and after a Shower or gloomy Cloud harh ſent them home together, then 


they chiefly delight to riſe; and when they gather together at the Door, without han 
ing together in Swarming-time and not before, then you may almoſt r 
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they will riſe if the Weather hold. But to ie out continually under the Stool or behind 
the Hive, eſpecially toward the Middle of June, is rather a Sign or Cauſe of their not 
Swarming: For when once they have taken to lie without, and have Plenty of Food 
within, the are ſo ſet upon the Delight of their Riches, that they have no Leiſure to ſwarm, 
tho' the W ather favour them to come abroad with Safety. N „ 
In order therefore to make Bees ſwarm, keep the Hive as cool as may be, by watering 
and ſhadowing both it and the Place where it ſtands; and then enlarging the Door to 
give them Air, move the Cluſter gently with your Bruſh, and drive them in. If they 
will {till lie forth, and not ſwarm 3 then the next calm and warm Day about Noon, whilit 
the Sun ſhines, let the better part be put in with your Bruſh, and the reſt gently ſwept 
away from the Stool, not ſuffering them to. cluſter again: And fo thoſe riſing in the calm 
Heat of the Sun, by their Noiſe, as tho' they were Swarming, will ſometimes call the 
other forth, and ſo ſwarm together. „ 1855 
Divers other Ways have been tried to make them Swarm; as by placing a Platter or 
large Pewter-Diſh under the Cluſter of Bees as they are hanging out in the Heat of the 
Sun, or by ſmooth paring of the Ground under them, ſtrewing the ſame with hot Sand. 
If none of theſe Methods will do to provoke them to ſwarm, but that they lie out ſtill, 
then rear the Hive enough to let them in, and clay up all the Skirts but the Door; and 
if this Experiment fail, it may be concluded there is no Remedy. N 
The Signs of After-Swarms are ſomething more certain; for when the Prime Swarm 
is gone, about Eight Days after, when another Brood is ready and hath again over filled 
the Nive, the next Irs as or Captain begins to tune his Voice, at the Sound of which 
the Queen gives her Conſent in a Baſs-Note, and fo they all quickly come forth. There 
is an idle Superſtition of ringing a Kettle or a Bell while they are Swarming, as if that 
would haſten them to ſettle and compoſe themſelves; whereas, on the contrary, all Noiſe 
is a Diſturbance to them. The Origin of the Cuſtom ſeems to hive been only to give 
Notice to the Neighbourhood that there is a Swarm. up; and if they ſhould go aſtray, 
to gnify to whom they belong: But to prevent that Danger, ſome do more rationally 
throw Duſt or Sand amongſt them to make them come down. 
When a Swarm has choſen a lighting Place, which is commonly on the Branches of 
ſome low Trees, they preſently knit together on a Cluſter; and when they have ſettled, 
and the Cluſter has been at the biggeſt for ſome time, then you are to hive them with 
as much Dexterity and Caution as poſſible, ſhaking them all at once, if it may be, into 
a Hive well rub'd before with Honey and ſweet Herbs, and ſtuck with ſmall white 
Wands. When a Swarm parts, and the two Diviſions light in Sight of one another, 
diſturb the lefſer Knot, and they will fly to their Fellows; but if they chuſe lightin 
Places not in Sight, then hive them diſtinctly, and afterwards bring them together, = . 
they will readily unite. pO 3 | 
So alfo, if your Swarm' happens to come late in June or July, and leſs. in Quantity than 
a Peck, put two or three Swarms together, if within two or three Days of one another; 
and by uniting them thus, they will labour hard, get a ſufficient Quantity of Honey and 
defend themſelves againſt their Enemies. This, as well as the former Work, muſt be done 
in an Evening. I 5 | 
The Age of a Bee is only Twelve or Thirteen Months. And therefore, toward the 
End of Summer their Number begins to leſſen, and the laſt Year's Brood by degrees waſte 
and die away, their Wings firff failing them; fo that only the Young of the preceding 
Spring ſurvive to continue the Kind till the next Year. A little before or a little after 
Michaelmas is the beſt Time for removing Stocks from Place to Place, tho' any Time in 
the Winter before the Beginning of March may do; but Swarms are beſt carried and con- 
vey'd the Day after Swarming, as ſoon as the Bees are quiet. e 
The beſt Time of taking the Honey, is about the Middle or latter End of August; 
for aſter that they more than they get. The common Way of killing the Bees, and 
ſaving the Honey, Wo dig a Hole, hard by, a little bigger than the Bottom of the Hive, 
into which ſtick one or two Matches of Brimſtone, Five or Six Inches long, ſo that the 
Top of them may be even with the Surface Top of the Hole. The Matches being fired, 
gently and dexterouſly lift off the Hive, and ſet it over the Hole, and immediately cloſe 
up the Hive at the Bottom, that none of the Smoak may get out, and in a few Minutes 
the. Bees will be all dead. | gy ppm | | 
The Honey that runs out, without much ſqueezing or breaking the Combs is beſt, and 
ſhould be preſerved by itſelf for the beſt Purpoſes. The older the Hives are, the worſe 
is both the Honey and the Wax : Therefore the beſt Honey. of all others for cating at 
the Table, is that which is taken from late Swarms or Caſts, which prove too nut - 
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ſtand the Winter. And this is properly the Virgin- Honey, uncorrupted and undefiled either 
by Time or Mixture. S 5 | | 
"Becauſe in the Attendance and Management of Bees, it is not uncommon to find the 
Smart of their Stings, and to feel the Effect of their Anger, which is no leſs than Poiſon 
to the Part affected, it may not be improper to direct a ſuitable Remedy. The firſt thing 
to be done is to pull cut the Sting as fait as you can; and if near a Fire take a live Coal, 
hold it as long to the Place as you can poſſibly endure it, which will draw out a great 
part of the Poiſon and applying a little Honey to the Wound, will perfect the Cure. 
Some think, and ſpeak it with Aſſurance, that a Copper Half- penny applied to the 
wounded Part will immediately aſſwage the Pain. and prevent the Swelling; and others 
aſſure us, that let the Sting of a Bee or Waßp be never ſo violent, if we ſupply ſome of 


the Milky Juice of the Fig-tree, the Pain immediately ceaſes and the Swellings abates, tho! 


it be never ſo violent. See Bradley, Pag. 93 for the Months of Auguſt and September. 
There are divers Things injurious and hurtful to Bees; ſome of which I have occaſionally 


mentioned beſore: But the chief Enemies to them are much Smoak; continued Noiſe ; 


bad Weather; offenſive Smells; noiſome Creatures; Mice and Birds; Hornets and Waſps; 
and even Bees themſelves, which will be ever and anon robbing one another, the ſtrongeſt 
always aſſaulting the weakef? : And this Battel is ſometimes prevented by ſtopping up the 
Hive cloſe for a few Hours; or by killing ſome of the Robbers as they come. Bees pre- 
ſently diſcern a Cloud that is like to end in a Shower; and therefore in ſuch a Caſe the 
are obſerved to return Home in great Haſte and Numbers. In many other Caſes likewiſe 
they diſcover great Sagacity, and even communicate their Deſigns by the Motion of their 
Bodies. When they would remove their Station, one makes a Motion with her Wings, 
which cauſes a ſmall Sound; others follow her Example and retire: And thus they prepare 
themſelves for their daily Labour in the Morning, as well as when they prepare to 
ſer up a Commonwealth of their own by Swarming. Some think, that by the Motion 
of their Wings they give Notice to others to disburthen them of their Wax when they 
come Home laden; and that when one Bee is at work on the Combs, and wants Honey 
of another that has brought it Home, ſhe thruſts our her Trunk, and takes it from be- 
tween the Jaws of the other, and receives it without ſpilling. However probable theſe 
Conjectures are, I doubt they are far from Certainties. © 8 | 
Both Parts of the Bees Riches, the Wax and the Honey, are not only profitable, bur 
uſeful both in Surgery and Phyſick. Beſides the ſingular Uſe and great Demand of Wax 
for Lights and Candles, preferred before all others, it is in Surgery the Ground of all Salves 
for Wounds, and Cerecloths for weak Parts; beſides, it ripens Ulcers, and mollifies contract- 
ed Sinews. Its Oil is thought of the moſt ſovereign Virtue to cure Wounds, be they ne- 


ver ſo large or deep; for by the help of Stitching, it makes a Cure in Ten or Twelve 
Days at moſt; and by only anointing ſmall Wounds, it heals them in Three or Four. A 


Dram of this Oil in white Wine provokes Urine, helps Pains in the Loins, and removes 
other ſort of Stitches that are contracted by Colds. : | 
The Honey alſo is not leſs uſeful and profitable: For beſides that it makes a moſt plea- 
ſant Liquor for the preſent Drinking in the Summer called Mead, and alſo a more laſting 
and ſtronger-bogied Wine (which is a great Imitation of Sack or Canary) called Metheg- 
lin Beſides theſe, I ſay, and many other uſeful and excellent Purpoſes, for which Honey 
is accounted good and applied accordingly ; it is accounted phyſically ſovereign for opening 
— ObſtruGtions, clearing the Breaſt and Lungs of thoſe Humours that fall from the Head : 
It provokes Urine and keeps the Body open, nouriſhing, it, and breeding good Blood, and 
thereby prolongs Life. It is remarkable, that it keeps all Things uncorrupted that are 
put into it; and for that reaſon Medicines that are intended to be kept long are uſually 
prepared with ir. It is a great Ingredient in all the ſorts of Treacles, and is elteemed good 
againſt Pleuriſſes, Ptificks, and other Diſeaſes of the Lungs. However, to ſome Conſtitu- 
tions it ſhould be obſerved that Honey cauſes a very violent and immoderate Flux; there- 
fore when that is once diſcovered, it ſhould be either cautiouſly uſed - /- wholly neglected: 
Bur yet that Violence is very much corrected when it is clarified, _— 
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HE Silk-worm is another Inſect that derives its Nouriſhment altogether from Vege- 
| tables; and confidering rhe curious and inviſible Method of working Webs of Silk 
our of its own Bowels, and the ſeveral odd Metamorphoſes it undergoes, may be thought 
one of the moſt extraordinary Creatures in Nature. But beſides its Curioſity, it is a moſt 
profitable Creature, when it meets with that Kind Indulgence, which irs Diligence and In- 
duſtry calls for. It is but of late Years that the Siſk-worm hath been introduced amongſt 
us here in England; and as yet they ate not encouraged, as they one t, In any great 
8 8, or in many Places. The chief Obſtacle ſeems to be the Want of Food, a 
fafficient Number of Mulberry-Trees, whoſe Leaves alone are undoubredly (whatever ſome 


may fay to the contrary) the proper Food, from which any Product or Profit can be de- 


pended on. 


But beſids this, there is another Diſcouragement which hath in great meaſure prevented 


the Removal of the former Obſtacle; and that is, the Obſervation that the Diligence and 


Attendance required outgoes the Profit: But that this is owing to the Want of an eſta- 


bliſhed Manufacture, the Practice of Foreign Countries, as the like Defect in parallel Caſes, 
demonſtratively proves. The vaſt Riches of the Southern Countries, gained from the La- 


bours of this little Infect, plainly ſhew that where no Accommodations or Materials are 
wanted to employ a Multitude of Hands in a regular Society and Combination of Under-. 


takers, the Silken Manufacture muſt anſwer 3 and we may grow rich thereby in England, 
as well as they in France and Spain. For we every Day ſee, thoſe that deal in little Quanti- 


ties in any Way of Life, or in almoſt any Commodities whatſocver, becauſe they have nor 


conſtant and regular Employment for the Hands they are forced to uſe, and it may be at 
the fatne time wanting Abilities in the Methods of Commerce, grow poor and ſtarve; 
whilſt at the ſame time others in an eſtabliſhed Society, dealing in great Quantities, and 
better conſigning Hands to proper Places and Times, get vaſt Eſtates by the very ſame 
Commodidity and Buſineſs which made the others poor. 


As to the Objection which ſome make with reſpect to the Coldneſs of our Climate, I 


think there is not much in that; eſpecially if the Southern and beſt ſheltered Parts of our 


Iſland be choſen for the purpoſe. For we ſee with Pleaſure, that in many agreeable Soils 
and Situations, the Mulberry thrives to a Wonder: And we ſee alſo, that from their 
Leaves the Silk-worm is nouriſhed to Perfection. The Eggs are hatched the Beginning of 
May; the Worm eats, and encreaſes with her Food: At full Stature ſhe ſpins her Web; 
the Male and Female engender; the laſt lays her Eggs and they both die, as in other 


Countries, within the compals of the Summer's Warmth and Heat. And if in leſſer 


Quantities we can propagate and encreaſe Eggs, Worms and Silk ; what ſhould hinder us 
from doing more, and making the fame Advantage to our ſelves and the Nation, which 
Foreigners acquire to theirs? I will not call it Sloth and Indolence, becauſe I believe no 
Nation upon Earth have, of late Years eſpecially, made greater Improvements in all forts 
of Arts and Sciences, in Trade and Manufactories, than the Ergliſh have done; but there 
is an Account to be given of this Matter leſs diſhonourable, viz. the Pleaſure and Profit 


of Gardening and Plantations ſeem to be but of late come into Taſte; Three or four- 


ſcore Years ago, there was but here and there a Man to be found that had a Genius for 
planting any thing but Oaks, Aſhes and Elms in the Foreſt ; and a Pear, Apple and Plumb 
in the Orchard. Tr a Mulberry 71 to be found in his Grandfather's Garden, it was 
almoſt ſingular, and gazed at as a Rarity. And tho' in King James the Firſt's Time (of 


more anon) there was a ſufficient Hint given by that Prince, and a goodly Scene opened, 


preſaging many future b yet Ars longa Vita brevis took place, and litile was 
done agreeable to that Prince's Exhortations for planting Mulberries; looking ſtill at home, 
and on the preſent Generation, without much regarding what might conduce to the Be- 
nefit and Riches of Paſterity. 5 ae | 
However ſomething was done, and thoſe few ancient Trees we have are much owing to 
that Prince's publick Spirit; but yet a conſiderable Manufacture cannot be begun and car- 
ried on, but by ſuch numerous Plantations, as may effectually anſwer all Demands ; and hat 
muſt be a Work of Time. Not but that I hear of late ſeveral large Plantations are be- 
gun with a view of a conſiderable Manufactory; and by this time muſt be arrived to that 


_ Maturity, that we may quickly expect to hear that foreign Silks muſt give Place to the 
Enzliſh ones manufactured by a People of a ſuperior Genius. 
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Extremes both of Heat and Cold, or Drought and Moiſture, are hurtful to this Inſe 
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With a View and Expectation of ſomething very conſiderable in this Kind, I ſhall/ lay 
down ſome Directions for the Management ot the Silt-worm; not in the leaſt doubti 
but that ftill ſome better Maxims, ſupported by the long Experience of thoſe rea? 
may be obtained hereafter, for the readier carrying on and perfecting this important 
Work. | | 


It is, in the firſt Place, then to be obſerved (as I have already taken Notice under that 
Head) that there are two forts of Mulberries, the one Black, the other Nhite; both of ; 


them ſerviceable to the Sit- worm But foraſmuch as the Mhite fort (tho' it hath but an 
inſipid Fruit) is a quick Grower, and hath a ſmoother Leaf; it is therefore generally pre- 
ferred and planted for the Uſe of the S- worm before the other, which hath a roupher 
Leaf. But, as I faid, either of them will do well; the great Difficulty is to get enough 
Z E | | 

About the Beginning of May, when the Mulberry begins at firſt to explain its Leaves, 
the Eggs of the Silk-worm ſhould be laid in a Window in the warm Sun, or betwixt 
Flannels in ſome warm Place; for Heat and Warmth ſoon hatch Eggs. Sooner indeed this 
might be done; but it werte to no Purpoſe to do it ſooner, becaule their Food would not 


be ready for them. When they are hatch'd, it is uſual to lay over them clean Paper full 
of Holes, and upon that Paper they lay the Mulberry-Leaves, to which the little Inſects 

will ſoon find a Paſſage, and faſten themſelves z and after that there needs little more Care 
during the Time of their feeding, but ſhifting their Leaves as Neceſſity requires, keeping 


them clean both from dead Leaves and their own Dung. | | f 
Tbe lighteſt kind of Covering will ſerve the Turn, to defend the Silk-worm from the 


Injuries of the Weather. In Lady and Spain they are kept and fed in the ſame earthen 


floored Rooms, wherein the poor People live and ſpin, and do their other Houſhold Af- 

fairs, feeding them on Shelves or Tables without more Curioſity. WET; N 
In Sicily boarded Houſes are commonly ſet up in the Fields round the Mulberry-Groves, 

with Shelves two Foot above oe another to the Roof, and a Table in the midſt of the 


108 on both which they ſpread Leaves for the feeding the Worms. A Man and a 


Boy will attend all the Worms that come of ſix Ounces of Eggs, and thoſe, one Year 


with another, will ſpin ſixty Pounds of Silk worth 20 J. a Pound; in all 12001. Fa 
In Turkey the Worms are fed in long Barns made of Reeds or Canes, both Walls and 


Roofs; where they are fed, and afterwards ſpin their Bottoms upon the very Reeds, 


without more Trouble, Nay, it hath been known that even upon the very Mulberry- 


Trees themſelves, where the Inſects have been directed, the whole Charge of Attendance 
has been ſaved, and the Silk hath been brought to Perfection; which is undoubtedly the 
eaſieſt and moſt natural way, but not the /afeff. For every Storm and Hurricane (to 
which the Southern Countries are moſt ſubject) and all Thunder and Lightning are fatal 
to the Silk-worm, and ſometimes even within Doors. In which reſpe& England is more 
happy, and on that account more preferrable than even the Southern Parts, as not fo ſub- 
ject ro ſuch Diſappointments and Loſſes. | 1 1 Bt 

It is obſerved that the Worms are commonly ſick three or four times during their feed- 


ing. Generally a Fortnight after they are hatched, and every Week after, two or three 
times. Their beſt Phyſick is to give them but little while they are ſick. The whole 


Time of their feeding is about Nine Weeks: And as they get Strength and grow bigger, 
it need hardly be ſaid that you muſt give them more and oftner, which will encreaſe the 
Attendance. | 


The Leaves, before they are given to the Worms, ſhould be clear of Dew or Rain; | 


and therefore if they are gathered early, they ſhould be ſpread upon the Table to 24 
And therefore they ſhould not be laid either near the Roof of an Houſe, nor on cold 
damp Floors. | | 3 | | 

When they have fed as long as they are able, they begin to look clear and prepare 
themſelves for Work; at which time they ſhould have Air diſcreetly given them. Some 
lay clean Heath, or the Branches of Lavender and Roſemary, in the way of Arches, for the 
Worms to faſten and ſpin their Webs in: But the moſt adviſeable way (for the ſake of 


clean winding off the Silk) is to make hollow Cones of Paper, and into every one of 


thoſe put a Worm, where it will quickly make a Web, and in three Days cover itſelf all 


| oyer with Silk, ſo as to be ſcen no more till it be ſuffered to work its Way out for the 
2 


of Propagation. | | . eee 
In about a Fortnight they commonly finiſh their Bottoms. Thoſe that firſt finiſh are 
uſually reſerved for Breeders of both ſorts. The Males are diſtinguiſhed from the Females 
by the Lanknels of their Caſes, the Ends whereof are longer pointed. When — wy 
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found looſe in their Caſes, both Male and Female will eat their Way out in four or five 
Days time, when they ſhould be put together for Procreation on a large Piece of white 
Cap-Paper. One of theſe Females will lay from two to five Hundred Eggs; ſo that 2 
few Inſects kept for that purpoſe is ſufficient. The reſt (not ſuffering them to ſtay to 
eat their way out, becauſe that is ſome Prejudice to the Bottom) ſhould be put into an 
Oven cf gentle Hear, juſt ſufficient to kill rhe Worms. 5 PE 
The Dar of this Inſect is very ſurpriſing; for it comes out of its Cell in the 
Form of a Butterfly, with four Wings, fix Feet, two black Eyes, and a Pair of Horns. 
The Males fluttering with their Wings will ſoon couple with the Females; in which Po- 
ſture they are to be left nine or ten Hours, from Morning till Evening, when the Females 
are to be gently pulled away, and the Males thrown away, as of no further Uſe. The 
Female then lays her Eggs, which are at firſt white, afterwards green, then red, and at 
| length they retain the grey Colour... 3 
| The Virginia Worms are much larger than others, and they will wind Bottoms as big 
as a Lemon, faſtening themſelves naturally on the Boughs of the Mulbetry-Trees, till they 
fall to the Ground and periſh in Autumn; and ſuch Eggs as eſcape the Birds are the na- 
tural Reſerve for the next Year's Labours, as ſoon as the Heat of the Sun hatches them. 
Mulberries, both there and in England, will put out a ſecond Crop of Leaves after the 
firſt are eaten and devoured. _ „ i 8 
The Method of winding the Silk off the Bags, is firſt to find their End, which is not 
difficult, and then put about a Dozen of them into a Baſon of Water, wherein is mixed a 
little Gum Tragacanth, commonly called Gum Dragon; and thus they will be readily and 
ceaſily wound; for the ſmall Hairs of Silk ſeldom break; or if they do, they are with little 
Difficulty found again. Sometimes the Bottoms prove gummy z and then they ſhould be 
thrown into a Lye of Wood-Aſhes, or Soap-Boilers Liquor made ſcalding hot for a little 
while, and after that put into ſcalding fair Water. | | | TE. 

But foraſmuch as I have above mentioned the Encouragement given by King James the 
Firſt, for carrying on the Silk-Manufactory, by planting and increaſing Mulberry-Trees ; 
it may not be unacceptable to the Curious to inſert that Prince's Letter to the Lords Lieu- 

- _ tenants of the ſeveral Shires of England to that very Purpoſe ; becauſe it contains, not 
only a true Zeal for the Good and Welfare of his Country, bur ſubſtantial Reaſons for the 
ſetting about ſo good a Work. 5 


JAMES, REX. 
Right Truſly and Beloved, We greet you well. 


CAST 3 = — 


« I is a principal Part of that Chriſtian Care which appertaineth to Sovereignty, to 
00 endeavour, by all Means poſſible, as well to beget as to encreaſe among their Peo- 
« ple the Knowledge and Practice of all Arts and Trades; whereby they may be both 
9 8 1 | <>; Ap Bac Barbee 
« weaned from Idleneſs, and the Enormities thereof, which are infinite, and exerciſed in 
ce ſuch Induſtries and Labours as are accompanied with evident Hopes, not only of pre- 
& ſerving People from the Shame and Grief of Penury, bur alſo raiſing and increaſing 
<« them in Wealth and Abundance, the Scope which every free-born Spirit aimeth at; not 
„ in Regard of Himſelf only, and the Eaſe which a plentiful Eftate bringeth to every 
ce one in his Particular; but alſo in Regard of the Honour to their Native Country, 
& whoſe Commendations is no way more {et forth, than in the Peoples Activeneſs and In- 
« duſtry. The Conſideration whereof having of late exerciſed our Mind, who always 
ce eſteem our Peoples Good our neceſſary Contemplations; we have received, as well by 
cc the Diſcourſe of our own Reaſon, as by Information gathered from others, that the 
c“ making of Silk might as well be effected here as it is in the Kingdom of France, where 
ce the ſame hath of late Years been put in Practice; for neither is the Climate of this Iſle 
c ſo far diſtin or different in Condition from that Country, eſpecially: from the hither 
4 Parts thereof, but that it is to be hoped that thoſe Things, which by Induſtry proſper 
c there, may by like Induſtry uſed here have like Succeſs; and many private Perſons, 
© who for their Pleaſure have bred of thoſe Worms, have found no Experience to the 
& contrary, but that they may be nouriſhed and maintained here, if Proviſion were made 
« for planting Mulberry-Trees, whoſe Leaves are the Food of the Worms. And there- 
% fore, we have thought good hereby to let you underſtand, that altho' in ſuffering this 
« Invention to take Place, we do ſhew our ſelves ſomewhat an Adverſary to our Profit, 
« which is the Matter of our Cuſtoms; for Silk brought from beyond the Seas, will 
Wed | | ER” | „ receive 
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cc receive ſome Diminution : Nevertheleſs, when there is a Queſtion of ſo great and pub- 

« lick Utility to come to our Kingdom and Subjects in general, and whereby (beſides 
„ Multitudes of People of both Sexes and all Ages) ſuch as in regard of Impotency are 
« unfit for other Labour, may be ſet on work, comforted and relieved; we are content 
e that our private Benefit ſhall give way to the Publick. And therefore, being perſuaded 
« that no well affected Subject ſhall retuſe to put his helping Hand to ſuch a Work, as 
e“ can have no other private End in us, but the Deſire of the Welfare of our People; 
c we have thought good, in this Form only, to require you, as a Perſon of greateſt. Au- 
cc thority in that County, and from whom the generality may receive Notice of our 
c Pleaſure, with more Conveniency than otherwiſe, to take Occaſion, either at the Quar- 
ce ter- Seſſions, or at ſome other publick Place of Meeting, to perſuade and require ſuch as 
« are of Ability (without deſcending to trouble the Poor for whom we ſeek to pro- 


« vide) to buy and diſtribute in that County the Number of Ten Thouſand Mulberry- 


c Plants, which ſhall be delivered to them at our City of, &c. at the Rate of three Far- 
te things a Plant, or at fix Shillings the Hundred, containing five-ſcore Plants. And be- 
te cauſe the buying of the ſaid Plants at this Rate, may at the firſt ſeem chargeable to our 
c ſaid Subjects, (whom we would be loth to burden) we have taken Order, that in 
« March or April next, there ſhall be delivered at the faid Place a good Quantity of 
&« Mulberry-Seeds, there to be fold to ſuch as will buy them, by Means whereof the ſaid 
c Plants will be deliver'd at a ſmaller Rate than they can be afforded being carried from 
« hence. Having reſolved alſo, in the mean time, that there ſhall be publiſhed in Print 
« a plain Inſtruction and Direction, both for the increaſing the ſaid Mulberry-Trees, the 
« breeding of the Silk- Worms, and all other Things needful to be underſtood for the 


c“ perfecting a Work every way ſo commendable and profitable, as well to the Planter as 


« to thoſe that ſhall uſe the Trade. Having now made known unto you the Motives as 
« they ſtand with the Publick Good, wherein every Man is intereſted, becauſe we know 
« how much the Example of our own Deputy-Lieutenant and Juſtices will further this 


“ Cauſe, if you and other your Neighbours will be content to take ſome good Quantities 


& hereof to diſtribute upon your own Lands, we are content to acknowledge thus much 
te more in this Direction of ours, that all Things of this Nature, tending to Plantations, 


& Increaſe of Science, and Works of Induſtry, are Things fo naturally pleaſing to our 
« own Diſpoſition, as we ſhall take it for an Argument of extraordinary Affection to- 
& wards our Perſon z beſides the Judgment we ſhall make of the good Diſpoſitions in all 
ce thoſe that ſhall expreſs in any kind their ready Minds to further the ſame ; and ſhall 
ce eſteem that in furthering the ſame, they ſeek to further our Honour and Contentment, 


* (having ſeen in a few Years paſt that our Brother the French King hath, ſince his comi 
& to the Crown, both began and brought to Perfection the making of Silks in his Coun- 


BY 8 


& of Wealth) would account it no little Happineſs to us, if the ſame Work which we 
ce began among our People, with no leſs Zeal to their Good than any Prince have to 
“ theirs, might in our Time produce the Fruits, which there it hath done. Wherefore 


« we nothing doubt but ours will be found as tractable and apt to further their own 


& Good, now the Way is ſhew'd them by us their Sovereign, as thoſe of France have 
& been to conform themſelves to the Direction of their King. 


| Given under our Signet at our Palace of Weſtminſter, Nov. 16. in the Sixth Year of 


England, France and Ireland, and of Scotland the To and Fortieth. 


By this may be ſeen the Sentiments of that Prince one Hundred Years ago, and what 


wiſe Diſpoſitions were made for the future Glory and Riches of the Engliſh Nation. 


Something was done agreeable to theſe Royal Exhortations; but for want of Order, and 
an eſtabliſhed Company of Undertakers, little came of it ; and the ſucceeding Troubles 
in the the next Reign ſoon ſtifled all the beſt formed Schemes for the Publick God. 
As we have now a Prince reigning over us, who, by all his Actions and wiſe Admini- 
ſtration, hath demonſtrated that he wants neither Will nor Power to do us Good, and to, 
promote the Intereſt and Happineſs of his People; ſo we may have Reaſon to hope that 
ſome time or other, this among the. reſt will be thought a probable and reaſonable Scheme, 
whereby to acquire Honour to himſelf, and an Increaſe of Riches to his Subjects. 
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. Mares, Of Fisn-PonDs. 


"ISH-PONDS being of ſuch fingular Uſe and Service to every Gentlemar's Eſlate 
and Family, it will be expected ſomething ſhould be ſaid of them, that may direct 


either the making or preſerving or ſtocking them. It is then to be taken Notice of, that 
the low moory Grounds where Sedge and Ruſbes are wont to grow, are on all Accounts 
the beſt for Ponds; for if you conſider that the Soil there, and what grows upon it, is 
not worth much; that when it is made a Fiſh-Pond, it receives all the Wath and white 
Water of the Uplands, which is ſingularly good for Nouriſhment and Increaſe of Fiſn; 
and alſo that there, if any where, will be Water found and preſerved, even in the drieſt 
Summers. I ſpeak not here of ſuch as have Springs conſtantly to feed them : That is a 


and fat, this is the Situation deſireable for a Fiſh-Pond of every Dimenſion ; but great 
' Care ſhould be had that it be deep enough and large enough for the Stock of Fiſh it con- 
_ tains. Depth is abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the Fiſh, both from the Summer Heats 
and Winter's Cold; the laſt eſpecially, which oftentimes proves fatal to the Fiſh for want 
thereof, The general Depth ſhould be fix Foot; and in ſome Places, chiefly towards the 
Head, ſomething more; but the deeper the better. | F 


The Head of the Pond, where the Sluice is to be ſet, will naturally fall to be on the 


loweſt Ground, and ſhould be made ſo, that, if poſſible, the Water upon Occaſion may 
be drawn off pretty ſwiftly. The Difficulty of theſe Ponds made in the loweſt Grounds, 
is, that as they receive proper Nouriſhment from Excrements, Cc. ſo in time the Set- 


tlings of the ſame will bring on a Neceſſity of ſcouring and- cleaning them, which ſhould 
be done once in Ten or Twelve Years. Bur this Neceflity brings Riches along with it; 
for the Mud taken out will more than repay the Charge when it is ſpread on the Up- 


lands. This Neceſſity alſo brings on another, of having more Ponds than one, wherein to 
beſtow the Fiſh while that Work is doing. RE. „ 8 | 
The right Contrivance therefore is to begin the String of Ponds where there is a ſmall 
feeding Rill or Spring for a Command of Water for all below it, where there are no 


Springs; and then there will be proper Places for each ſort of Fiſh, and for both Ways 


of managing them. The ſharp Water, where the Springs are, will never feed Fiſh 3 and 


the thick Water, where no Springs are, wall never breed them well; which ſhould be 


well and conſtantly regarded to prevent Diſappointments. 1 85 | 
| If you happen to be at any conſiderable Diſtance from breeding Ponds, there are ſome 
Difficulties in procuring a young Fry, and to bring them alive for the Stocking of Ponds. 


Jacks and Pearch are very difficult to carry ſafe above two or three Miles; but Carp and 


Tench will live better and much longer out of their own Element, and being lap'd u 
carefully in clean Straw (which by the way, is either better than Hay or Graſs) have 
been known to be carried alive fifteen or twenty Miles; but neither is that to be de- 
pended upon, except in a moiſt Air. Some therefore have thought, that the beft Way 
to ſtock Ponds at a Diſtance, is with the Spaun of the ſeveral Sorts of Fiſhes, which 
may be carried with more Safety twenty or thirty Miles: But as I have had no Experi- 
ence of the Succeſs of this, I can only recommend it to be tried by the Curious. 
After the Pond is ſufficiently ſtock'd with proper Fiſh, ſome put Bavins or green Fag- 
gots in two or three Places, ſtaked down as a Shelter for the Fiſh on all Occaſions, and 
wherein they will lay their Spawn with more Safety. It is better to ander than to over 
ſtock; for Fiſhes of all Creatures are the greateſt Increaſers; both the Sea and the Rivers 
would ſoon be overſtocked, did not Providence ſo order it, that the greater ſhould de- 
vour the //5. Three ſpawning Carps put into a Pond of three Acres, and nine or ten 


Milters with them in February, were known to produce in November following, no lets 


than nine thouſand young Fry. And a Bream is thought to increaſe in Number much 
more. | 8 5 


But yet great Care is to be taken to manage this Affair with Prudence too, viz. to let 


the great Invaders, the Fiſhes of Prey, ſuch as Pike and Pearch, be in a Pond by them- 
ſelves; for they will ſoon devour every Fiſh that is valuable, and even their own Kind too, 


if any thing ſmaller than themſelves: However, Roaches (worth little of themſelves) that 


are great Breeders, are induſtriouſly put in with no other View but for their Prey. In 
Cambridge, where the belt Pikes are, and where they have Plenty of Eels, theſe are their 


conſtant Food; by which, being cut in ſhort Pieces, they feed them daily, and make them 
both large and fat. 


'The 


ate Conſideration, and requires ſeparate Advice. But if we expect Fiſh to be large 
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The Pearch is a moſt excellent Fiſh; a Fiſh of Prey too: But not ſo much encouraged 
zs he deſerves; for with good Keeping and Time, he will arrive to two Foot in Length, 
and be little inferior to a Trout in Goodneſs. His chief Food is Minims and Gudveons 
or Horms, or indeed any other of the ſmaller Fry of Fiſh. But it ſhould be taken No- 
tice of here, that there are two Kinds of Pearches, which in no Sort differ from one 
another but in their Bigneſs; the one of them (as hath been ſaid) will be very large; but 
the other, tho' it live twenty Years, will never be above five or fix Inches long. The 
Truth of this I have had Ee of my ſelf; and I believe it is that which hath 
diſcouraged many from ſtocking a Pond with Pearch, happening to meet with the ſmaller 
Sort, which indeed is the moſt common one: I need not therefore ſay how this Diſ- 
appointment may be remedied with Care. | 5 | 
1 Carp and Tench, eſpecially when they come to be twenty or twenty four Inches long, 
= are univerſally admired as the beſt of freſh Water Fiſh, and eat much better out of 
= Ponds, where they are fed, than Rivers. It is not above two Hundred Years ſince the 
former of theſe was naturalized in England, being a Foreigner and brought firſt out of Ger- 
many. When they are ſmall they are a very mean Fiſh, and full of little troubleſome Bones 
but when they | 2:34 bigger, they are fleſhy, ſweet and high taſted, growing fat with a 
= little Care and Aſſiſtance of refuſe Food from the Kitchen or courſe Paſte; and if it be 
= frequently given, they will in time grow ſo tame and familiar, as even to take the Paſte 
or Bread out of the Hand; which, as it muſt be a Diverſion and pleaſant Amuſement, fo 
E that Pleaſure will ſoon be rewarded with one of the beſt Diſhes at an Entertainment. 
But the Method of fatting Carp, mentioned by the ingenious Mr. Derham, ſhould not 
be omitted here: In Holland, (and it hath been practiſed in ſeveral Places in England too) 
they hang the Carp intended to be fed, in a Cabbage-Net in the Cellar, wherein they 
put clean Straw or Graſs; through the Holes of which they feed the Carp daily with 
white Bread and Milk ſweetened with Sugar, which in leſs than a Fortnight's Time will 
make them exceedingly fat: But it ſhould be obſerved, that when the Carp ſometimes 
begin to be ſick for want of their own Element, the Cabbage-Net muſt be dipt in Rain 
or River Water for a Quarter of an Hour, and that will preſently revive them. . 
Neither the Carp nor Tench are Fiſhes of Prey; and therefore they thrive beſt in thick 
Water and ſtanding Pools, where little or no Springs are; where they have Depth of 
Water, ſome Mud for Shelter, and ſome Shallows, where they can come at Grals and 
Weeds. The Breeders ought to be kept by rhemſelves, in Ponds that have gravelly or 
ſandy Bottoms; and, if poſſible, that are fed with Springs: But one ſmall Pond of this 
Kind is ſufficient; for (as I have faid) they are great Increaſers. | „„ 
The young ones out of theſe breeding Ponds may be taken with great Facility and Plea- 
| ſure, by the Angle and Hook baited with a ſmall red Worm; but the larger Sort out of 
the feeding Ponds are more ſhy and not ſo eaſily taken, except they by Uſe be brought 
to the Hand. A Caſting Net will ſometimes ſurprize one or two of them at the firſt 
Throw; but afterward (if there is any Shelter of Mud) you will find it Labour in vain; 
for upon every ſuch Diſturbance of the Water, they immediatly ſtrike their Heads into 
the Mud, and fo the Nets draw over their 'Tails without laying hold of them. The 
Angle baited with a Dew-worm will, at ſome certain Times before and after Rain, tempt 
here and there one to take the Hook; but the beſt and ſureſt Way to take the larger 
Sort of Carp and Tench is by Bow-Nets and Tramels funk here and there to the Bottom 
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by Stones. | 
Ihe Trout (one of the beſt of freſh Water Fithes) is very impatient of Confinement, 
being by the Shape of its Body long and ſlender ; and the Strength and Elaſticity of its 
> Tai), made for Swiftneſs and Velocity to follow and overtake its Prey: However, there 
have been Ways found to make Confinement tolerable, and to make it even thrive in a 
Priſon: As han a Contrivance is made to carry the Stream of a River in a Cemicircle 
thro? one Grate and out at another, admitting the ſmaller Fry of Fiſh into the Priſon for 
their Prey, and ſuffering none of the Trout to clean, Ry this means I have ſeen Trout at 
Salisbury, in the Garden of my Friend Mr. R. Thorp, above two Foot long, every one 
of which he could at any Time command as an Entertainment for his Friend. Otherwiſe 
it is to no purpole to put Trout into ſtanding Waters; for there they will neither breed 
nor thrive, but generally languiſh and pine away; or FP they. do live, they have nothing 
of the delicious Taſte of a River Trout. | 5 | 

Bream, Roach, Chubs and Barbel are hardly worth preſerving in Ponds. The firſt in- 
deed in deep Waters will grow to a very great Size; but then they are generally five 
or ſix Years before they are a Foot 00g 3 and till they. are very 3 they are hardly to 
be eaten, being full of Bones and inſipid; and even when they are full grown, to the Age 
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of fifteen or twenty Years, they are never reckoned a Delicacy. Eels indeed will grow 
to a monſtrous Size in Ponds and muddy Waters; but then they have a yellow Counte- 
nance and muddy Flavour, not comparable to thoſe taken out of Rivers, which have Silver 
Bellies and a pleaſant Taſte. £ WEEN: 3 5 
The Pike is found by Experience to anſwer every way beſt in Ponds, where he can have 
Plenty of Prey or cther Food; and it is not uncommon to take ſuch an Ell long. Ir is 
obſerved that he doth not care to ſeize upon any thing unleſs it ftirs, whereby he takes it 
to be alive. After every thing that is ſuch, he is utterly voracious, and devours almoſt 
every living Thing that comes in his Way, whether it be Fiſh or Frogs; nay, even young 
Goſlins and Ducks they will make no Difficulty to ſeize and devour; which the Farmer's 
Wife is to take Notice of as a Caution. | SIGs 
I remember, once angling with a pretty ſtrong Line for a Pearch with a live Minim, it 
happen'd that as ſoon as the Pearch had gorged the Minim, a middling Zack came and ſeized 
both; which I ſoon perceived, and therefore let him alone with his Prey, till E chought I had 
him ſafe: However, as I was pulling out my gladſome Prize, there came a Pike, ſome- 
thing bigger than that I had at my Line, and had like to have deprived me at once 
of a ſingular Treaſure I had put my Heart upon. I mention this, to ſhew that the Pie 
will not only ſeize on thoſe of his own Kind, but even on ſuch as is not much his Inferior, 
ſwimming about with his Prey in his Throat till he can gradually digeſt it. | 
The Pike grows exceedingly above all other Fiſh, if he have his fill of Prey without 
much labouring for it. From five or fix Inches he will arrive to twelve or fourteen the 
| firſt Year, and the next to twenty three or twenty four Inches long, and proportionably 
thick. When his Head is ſinall, his Belly round and plump and has withal a yellow Caſt, thele 
are plain Indications that he is fat and in good plight. The Difference of the Nature of 
Soils makes a great Difference in the Growth and Thriving of Fiſhes: For as the Fer- 
tility of ſome Soils nouriſhes double the Number of Cattle which others will do; fo of 
| Ponds it is found by Experience, that if the natural Soil is a fat Clay, Marle or loamy 
A, Earth, they will nouriſh and maintain double the Number of Fiſh that lean Heat-Ground 
*or hungry Sand or Gravel will do; which laſt therefore may be much helped with the 
Drains from the Slaughters of Butchers, or even from Blood, Guts and Garbage them- 
| 2 on which Pearch and Eels will deliciouſly prey, if eſpecially they are cut in ſmall 
. Yn | 
Indeed moft Sorts of Fiſh, except Pike, will live in a manner in any Pond, and without 
any Feeding or Induſtry, as aforeſaid ; but then, as they are forced to live upon the Mud, 
Earth and Weeds, that grow in ſuch Ponds, ſo it muſt not be wonder'd at that they taſte 
accordingly... - - - £ | 
I éam aware, that it is the common Practice to plant Trees, Elms, Aſhes, &9c. on the 
very Edges of the Banks of Fiſh-Ponds, with a View of Shelter and Shade; but I am 
very well ſatisfied this is a Miſtake, and doth a great deal of Harm, eſpecially if the Trees 
are many, and ſet ſo near and projecting as to drop all or moſt of their Leaves into the 
Pond. I have known a Pond of clear wholſome Water fo poyſoned with Leaves, that 
not a Fiſh of any Sort would live in it; but after it was cleaned and the Trees removed, 
it proved an excellent breeding Pond. Shelter indeed is right, and of uſe, at ſome Di- 
ſtance to defend the Ponds from violent Winds and the Severity of black Froſts; but the _ 
Branches of large Trees projecting, fo as to drop the Wet and Leaves into the Pond, ſhould 
not be ſuffered, except here and there a Willow for a little Shade in extreme Heats, whoſe 
Leaves do the leaſt Harm. oe | | ; | 
And now I mention the Froff, I muſt caution likewiſe againſt a common miſtaken 
Practice very hurtful and fatal to Fiſhes ; and that is, the breaking the Ice in hard Wea- 
ther under a Notion of giving them Air in thoſe Extremities. Whereas, if it could be 
ſuppoſed (which is very much doubted) that Fiſh in ſuch Caſes die for want of Air, the 
Practice of breaking the Ice doth but deceive them, and draw them into greater Danger: 
For whilſt they are at the Mouth of ſuch Holes, (invited thither perhaps by Light and 
more Room) they are frequently ſurprized with the Severity of the Cold, and there are 
found frozen to the lower Surface of the Ice; whilſt thoſe at the fame Time which re- 
tire to the Deeps, and almoſt cover themſelves in the Mud, eſcape and out- live the great- 
eſt and longeſt Froſts. 1 | | | 
Several Obſervations have been made of the Lives. of Fiſhes; by which it appears that 
all or moſt of them are very long-lived, from the leaſt to the greateſt; and that the Carp 
particularly has lived near an Hundred Years. Moſt of them are oviparous; but the biggeſt 
of them, the Whale, is viviparous, bringing forth young ones (commonly two only) which 
ſhe ſuckles; and ſome think that the Eel is viviparous too. They ſeem to enjoy the Power 
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of Senſation as perfectly as Animals that live in the Air. And as to their Sigbt, there 
can be no Diſpute; for they ſeem to exceed in the Quickneſs of that Senſe many other 
Animals; and by their chuſing ſome Baits and refuſing others, neither Smelling nor Taſting 
ſeem to be wanting. The Senſe that comes moſt in Queſtion, and has been diſputed, is 
that of Hearing; but if the Experiment Mr. Bradley mentions to have been made at Rot- 
terdam by himtelf and a Friend of his, was rightly and truly carried on without Motion, 
it may ſatisfy us that neither is that Senſe wanting. VVV 
„ The. Gentleman having filled his Pocket with Spinage-Seed, with which he was 
&« wont to feed his Carp, they both came to the Side of he Mote, which was of con- 
« ſiderable Extent, ſtanding mute for ſome Time, the better to convince him that the 
« Fiſh would not come till he had called them. At length, being deſirous to ſee the 
« Event, he called in his uſual Way, and immediatly the Fiſh gathered together from all 
“ Parts of the Mote in ſuch Numbers, that there was hardly Room for them to lie by 
ec one another, and then he flung ſome Spinage- Seed amongſt them, which they devour- 
« ed very greedily: Nay, he tells us what is more conſiderable ſtill, that at Sir Milli- 
“ am Bowyer's near Uxbridge, there is a Pond of Pikes or Facks, which are a much more 
“ wild and untameable Fiſh than the Carp, and theſe they uſually call together to feed. 
Since it is fo very neceſſary that all Fiſh-Ponds ſhould ſometimes be freed from their 
Filth and Mud, for the better Preſervation and Increaſe of the Fiſh, it may not be amils 
to advertiſe, that for Conveniency the beſt Way is to make the Ponds long and narrow, 
and not ſquare, that the Workmen may at one or two Throws at moſt, be able to caſt 
= the Mud out on the Banks; for the Price of which Sort of Work, every Pole Square of 
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Mlud, a Foot deep, is worth 6 d. a Pole to fling out, where it may be done at one Throw; 
but where two is required, it is worth 12 4. a Pole. | e 0002122 PA 
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= N TUR E's Riches and the Improvements to be made and raiſed from the Earth, 
I are by no means to be confined to the Surface thereof. The Earth's Bowels, as well 
zs the Super ſicies, are hidden Treaſures, made to be explained and laid open for Man's Uſe; 
for the Exerciſe and Labour of Some, and for the Riches and Accommodation of Others. 
It hath been a long Time a Diſpute among the Learned, whether Minerals, Stones, 
and Metals, grow and vegetate; whether they admit of any gradual Increaſe, as Vegetables 
or Animals; becauſe no Obſervations made within the Compaſs of Man's Life and Me- 
mory, will give the leaſt Light for any Diſcovery. That ſome of the hardeſt Srones and 
EF Marbles at this Day found in the Bowels of the Earth, were once ſoft like Mud, and ca- 
ow of receiving heterogeneous Bodies into their Compoſition, is, I think, plain to a 
emonſtration, from the frequent Mixture of various Shells, Fiſh-bones, Bits of Plants and 
Animals, found even in the hardeſt Parts of their Subſtances : But, whether, when they are 
thus once. conſolidated, they afterwards admit of Growth or Increaſe, is not ſo eaſy to de- 
termine. The Veins of Metals forming themſelves between the Rocks and different Strata 
of Earths, like Branches of Trees, ſtrongly tempt one to imagine, that they do really 
grow like Plants, and receive Augment from Exſudations, and the minute and looſe Parts 
of Mineral Matter, gradually cohering to their outward Subſtances. | 1 1 8 
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| I It is true, the Proceſs of Nature in this Sort of Vegetation is fo flow, that five 
| | Hundred or ſix Hundred Years, or perhaps as many Thouſands, will give no manifeſt 
Proof or certain Indication of the Augment and Increaſe of Minerals; but if they grow 
and vegetate, (as there is all the Reaſon in the World to think they do) there is no Ne- 
; N ceſſity that the Time of their Growth ſhould be limited by ſuch Periods as we are wont 
: 4 to aſſign to other Vegetables. We may go back, if we pleaſe, for Time as far as the 
i Moſaic Creation, aye and as many Thouſand Years beyond it, as the Neceſſities of Nature 
1 may be thought to require: For it is agreed by all, but thoſe whoſe Education hath too 
much ſtraitened their Way of thinking, that the Beginning of Time, of Days and 'Years, 
: E reſpe& only the {uhabitants of this World; and that when Moſes tells us God made this 
5 . World, he did not (then at leaſt) make it our of Nothing; bur, to anſwer the wiſe Ends of 
i © His Providence, made it a terraqueous Globe, a fit Habitation for ſuch a Creature as Man, 
for a determinate Number of Years unknown to us. But who ſhall go about to limit the 
i Almighty Power, Wildom and Foreknowledge of God, with Reſpect to what hath gone 
[4 before, or what ſhall follow after. He has wiſe Ends to ſerve by all the Revolutions 
1 and Changes of Planets, Comets, and fix'd Stars; and knows how to adapt them, ſo as to 
85 ſerve the Purpoſes and anſwer the Neceſſities of his Creatures. 
of - H h SET Neither 
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his Hiſtory of the Creation; which was manifeſtly and wiſely formed ad Captum Yulg; : 
He certainly ſpoke and wrote (as he ought) not like a Philoſepber, but as a Laugiver; and 
prudently compiled and worded his Hiſtory, agreeable to the Capatities and Undetſtanding 
of the Jews, by whoſe fake he chiefly wrote it; not always * perhaps as Things were in 
themſelves, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, but rather as they appeared. to be; ſtill with this 

conſtant View, to magnify the 8 and Wiſdom of Gt. „ v1 
So that, to return to what we were ſaying, if Iron, Lead, Copper, Silver, of even 
Rocks of Stone of all Kinds, Cc. grow no moe in a 'Fhbuſand Years, than an Oak doth 
in one ſingle Year, this may {lill be called grofving ; and tho' their Subſtances are bulky, 
and their Veins far e 4 yet ſince we are hot bounded by Years nor Time in 
our Imaginations, we have ſtill room left in our Minds to proportion the one to the 
other; becauſe, whatever Alterations the outward Surface of the Earth may have ſuffer- 
ed and undergone, we have no Reaſon to think its inward Pitts have been much changed. 
Leaving then this Diſpute about the Growth of Minerals, let us next ſee what it is 

that Nature. generally affords us in the Bowels of the Earth in this our Iſland z which ! 
believe muſt be allowed to be richer in this Article alſo, than any other Part of the Globe 
of the like Extent. We have ſome Gold; more Silver, and Copper; and Plenty of Iron, 
Tin, Lead, Coal, Allum; beſides vaſt Varieties of Marble and Stone, which afford Materials 
for Building, and all the uſeful and ornamental Purpoſes of Life. Burt, as I have obſerved 
that this. Ifland; is ſingularly rich in Mines, ſo I mutt. alſo with Pleaſure take Notice, that 
the Biſhoprick of Durham, though a ſinall County, contains greater Variety and Plenty 
of theſe Riches in its Bowels, than any one- Part of the Kingdom befides : Fer through- 
out the Middle of this County, from the Sea-fide to the Weſtern Parts, run feveral Ridges 
of Mountains of great Extent, ſtored with Plenty of the beſt Lime-fone in Europe; which 
is eagerly ſought for and fetched by thoſe diſtant Country-men, who are unfortunately 
deſtitute thereof, for the Purpoſes of Building and manuring their Land. 

In the Western Parts, where theſe Riches fail, there Nature hath ſupplied them with 
Plenty of Lead in divers Places, eſpecially about Stanhope and Auklarid, &c. out of which 


is extracted a conſiderable Quantity of Silver. All which employs a great many Hands, 


and makes. the Country both populous and rich. And then again, where theſe Treaſures 


are wanting in almoſt all the flat Country, and eſpecially near two navigable Rivers, the 


Tine and the Here, there are found thole inexhaultible Mines of Coal, for which there is 
aà Demand from almoſt all Parts of Europe. But becauſe J ſhalt have Occaſion to ſay more 
of this preſently, I will only add further, that beſides all this, there are almoſt every where 


found Quarries of excellent Stone, as fine as Portland or Ketton, which make the moſt 
beautiful Floors and Chimney Pieces. | | 5 
And now I am fpeaking of the Beauty and Excellence of the ſeveral Quarries of Stone, 
dug in the Biſhoprick of Durbam, I cannot but obſerve that zhefe alſo are frequently 
found upon or near the navigable River Were, which runs to Sunderland; by the Help of 
which, we are erecting and carrying on at the Mouth of the Harbour, a magnificent and 
beautiful Pier, by virtue of a ſmall Duty laid upon Coals; which at once demonſtrates the 
Uſe of it for Navigation, as well as the Riches of the Country. It is to be four Hun- 
dred Yards long, in a ſmall Curve, and eight Yards wide; its Sides neatly jointed and 
{moothed ; and the Surface a little enclining, is paved with the ſame fine-grained Stone, 
with which we make Floors and Chimney-pieces ; and on that Side moſt expoſed to the 
Tide, is erected throughout a handſome Breaft-Parapet-Wall, which adds much to its 
Uſetulneſs and Beauty. The whole is carried on by Commiſſioners z who have committed 


rhe Care and chief Contrivance of the Work to Mr. Lellum, an able and expert Engineer. 


It is not yet quite half finiſhed ; and before it is compleated, there will be expended little 
lefs than 20,0007. And although this is a Burthen which will ſcarcely be felt, it will 


raiſe ſuch a goodly Pile of Stone, as muſt be the Admiration of All, though poſſibly mixt 


with a little Envy in Some. | 
But, that I may proceed a little methodically in this Chapter of Mines, I ſhall ſpeak 
diſtinctly of the ſeveral Kinds; not fo much to thew the Methods of winning them, (which 


would lead me too far beyond my Purpoſe) as to ſhew the Variety of hidden Treaſures, 


which lie-couched in Nature's Bowels. 
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* Thus (among many other Inſtances which might be given) we know by all Experiments and Diſcoveries, that 
zhe Moon, like our Earth, is a dark Body, borrowing and reflecting all that Light we ſee, from the Sun. And 
ye Moſes ſaith, God made two great Lights, the gteater to rule the Day, and the leſſer the Night; only becauſe 
the Moon appeared zo be a Light, | | : 


- 


And 


| Neither doth this Way of Thinking. in- the leaſt weaken the Authority of Afeſer, in 
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| And bectult C0 and Silver are wich us Tetd6m found In ahy Qaaintiries, Bur in they a 
ſometimes mixt with other Metals; 1 ſhall firſt ſpeak of Copper, = We 1 1 5 


Of Copen. 


XJ) HICH & 2 Hatural Metal growing in the Fatth without any kind of Mixture, 
or other Help by the Art of Men; and it is of the middle Value, of a reddiſh 
Colour, and the firft Material of Money. ERS VS CST SL dels 
England hath divers Copper Mines. At Kenfwick near $t#tknd, great Quatitities of Cops 
have been dug: Some Mines of Copper Oar have been found in Torkſbhire; there are 
ſome Mines in Staffordſhire that produce excellent Copper Oar; and in the Welt of Eng- 
land and in Wales, there are good Oars. In the Saßbraſbire Mines, the Veins of Copper 
lie from Eight to Fifty Vards deep; but all dip'd on the North-Eaſt: The Proprietors 
break the Rocks with Gunpowder, and get three forts of Oar, viz. Black the belt, a 2el- 
u the worſt, and a Mizrure of both; which in Times paſt were ſmelted at Ellaſton, 
where they had Mills, Ge. Wes Es Ons e 8 171851 
In Derbyſhire there are alſo Mines, near the Peak, out of which they dig Oar; 
and when they have waſhed the Lead Oar in a great Var, they caſt the Refuſe upon 
Heaps; which of late Years has been dug up again, and certain heavy Lumps, which 
were not Lead Oar, 1 * out. Theſe are put into Casks and ſent to Hull, and thence 
to London; and out of theſe, when refined, very good Copper is taken. + 8 LOT. 
At Trevaſcus in Cornwall, I am informed, there has been dug more than One Thouſand 
Tuns of Oar; there is one ſpot of thirty two Foot broad and eight Foot deep, and 
how long tibne can tell, of this Oar. We have lately found out the Art of Calcining 
the Oar with Reverberatory Furnaces and Pit Coal. At the greateſt Copper Works in 
Hungary, the Body of the Copper being. ſtrongly united to its Oar, (the Sepatation where- 
of is very difficult) the Oar is burned and melted fourteen times : And they ger Silver, by 
adding Lead to the Copper when melted ; and when Cold they give a ſtrong Fire again, 
as it lies on croſs Bars, until both melt and fall through; and when the Copper has paſi' d 
its laſt Melting, they cut it in Pieces fit fot Uſe. — e 2 | 
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There are many Samples of Copper Oars in Greſham College, as Nl, Black, Mad, 
Native, Capillary, &c. brought thither from many Parts of the World, as well as Eng- 
8 5 e Ch 
Every one knows Braſs is made from Copper mixt with Lapis Calaminaris, &c. which 
is found in greateſt Quantitics in Germany; and ſome is ſaid to be found in Somerſeta 


ſore. 


Of Tin. 


| 12 the Philoſophical Tranſafions, there are large Accounts of Tin Mines in Cornwall and 
1 Devonſbire. And in Greſham College there are Specimens of Tin Oars of ſeveral Co- 
E lours, viz. Blackiſh, Browniſh, Purpliſh, Reddiſh and Yellow; fo good that they need little 
or no Preparation by Stamping or Dreſſing for Blowing: Neither is there any conſider» 
able Waſte in Melting. | | To 
Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, ſays, that at Walſall they make a great Variety 
of Iron Wares; in perfecting whereof they uſe a great deal of Tin, which they ſuperin- 
duce over them, to give a better Luſtre and preſerve from Ruſting, and to prevent others 
from giving a Taſte of the Metals to Things boiled in them: For Performance whereof 
they uſe Methods and Materials proper for each Metal, viz. for Iron, they melt in a Pan, 
Tin and yellow Roſin, which will ſwim above the Tin the thickneſs of a Crown-Piece g 
into which the Wares being firſt ſoaked in old ſharp clarified Whey to cleanſe them from 
all Filth, and duly beaten, and then dip'd into this Mixture, being ſhak'd about by Me- 
diation of the Roſin, they become Tinned all over: And for Tinning ſmaller Braſs Wares, 
they put them all together in an Earthen Pot, and heat them over the Fire to a due Pro- 
portion; then put in a ſuitable Quantity of Tin, and when it is melted they caſt in ſome 
Fal Armoniat; by Mediation whereof the Braſs admits the Tin, which when ſhaken toges 
ther, the Work is finiſhed. 1 EN > Rk 
In Tinning Copper they uſe the ſame Methods, only inſtead of Sal Armoniac they uſt 
Black Rofin to unite the Metals; with which they rub the Veſſel all over, and then app 
the Tin, and ſo proceed as above. That the Operations are ſo, all our — mu 
| now z 
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know z but why theſe Materaals, -above all-others ſhould perform theſe Feats, is a Queſtion 
perhaps hitherto anpropoſed, much leſs determined. But, Ws SORE | 


The great Uſe of Tin is to make Pewter with; which is 


x * 
„ Ta 


five or fix Pound of Copper to one Hundred Weight of Tin; and the finer the Tin, the 
more Copper. To take of ill Colour, is ſometimes added a few. Ounces of Spelter, and 
of this tort of Mixture are made Diſhes and Plates; but Pots for Meaſure, Chamber. 
Pots, c. have an Allay of Lead in them, being a coarſer Compoſition of Metals. 

Pester is light and porous, therefore it is hammer'd much to make it cloſe and ſervice- 
able: Dyers Vats are made of it. Tin mixed with Copper, in Proportion as Two to Seven, 


_ Of Ino, and. lrRon-Works. | 

FT RON, Biſhop Hlkizs ſays, is a Mineral of a hard Conſiſtence, coſe, ductil, fufil ; it 
1 is reckoned among the perfect natural Metals, ſuch as of themſelves grow in the 
Earth, without any kind of Mixture, or other Help by the Art of Men; and it is of a 
more baſe and common ſort, being the uſual Matter for Weapons and Tools. 2 

Of Jrons there are many ſorts at Greſbam College; as, Bruſh Iron, Iron Oar, Iron 
Stone, &c. dug in Gloucefterſhire in the Foreſt of Dean, and in Wiltſhire, Herefordſhire, 
Monmouthſoire, &c. and Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us, that in Digging 


for Iron Stone they meet firſt with a ſmall Baſs, then a ſtrong Baſs, then a Stone from its 


Colour called a Blue Cap; and after that the Iron Stone of a darkiſh blue Colour, which 
_ ordinarily lies there not above two Foot in thickneſs. | 


On Mear-Heath they obſerve, in Digging for Iron Stone, chat if they meet with Rocks | 


Sand, Gravel and Clay, that the Head of the Mine is quickly eaten out; eſpecially the 
laſt, which ſo keeps down the Head, that it comes to nothing preſently ; all which they 
count bad, the Works being thinner and more chargeable to dig: But if they meet with 
Mine-Earth which is white; then they promile themſelves good Mines both of ron Stone 


and Coal, which, as at moſt other Places, he here together; the Stone above the Coal, 
between four Fingers and half a Foot thick, having Baſs above and below it; in which 


they meet an Iron Oar call'd Ball Stones diſtinct from the Vein, and then indeed it is 

thicker. Where Iron Stone and Coal lie together, they call it the deep Mine; which is 
not the beſt, the chalky Mine and the little Mine being preferred before it. EY 
About Dudley, where the Iron Stone lies under ten Yards thickneſs of Coal, and above 


the Heathen Coal of a conſiderable thickneſs, it is divided into divers Meaſures of diffe- 


rent Denominations; as the Black- Row-Grains, the Dim- Row-Grains, the HY hite- Row- 


Grains; all ſo called from Earths of thoſe Colours in which they lie; the Rider-Sroze, 


the Cloud-Stone, the Bottom-Stone, &c. At Walſal and Ruſaal they divide their Iron Oar 
into Black- Bothum, Grey-Bothum, Chatterpye, -Grey-Meaſure, Muſh, and I hite-Meaſure : 
The two laſt the Principal forts, but Muſb the beſt of all; ſome of it being a ſmall Comby 
Stone, other ſome round and hollow, and many times filled with a brisk ſweet: Liquor, 
and is fo very rich an Oar that it may bf mac into Iron in a common Forge. This ſweet 
Liquor is thought to be the Matter of Metals before it is coagulated into a metallick 
Form; for ſome of it being dried pretty hard, and burnt in a Crucible, it quickly ma- 
turates into Iron. | | | 


At the Ortneys they are now Digging for Fon, where they find it in great Plenty. 


And likewiſe at many other Places in Staffordſoire they dig Iron Stone; the ſeveral Meas 
tures and Sorts whereof have obtain'd different Names, tho” gotten. but a very little Di- 
ſlance from one another. Of the Oars they make ſeveral forts of Iron, differing in Good- 
nels according, to the Richneſs or. Poverty of the Oars, and having their Names ſomewhat 
agreeable to the Qualities of each Metal: The frf# and meaneſt they call Tellom Share, 
a ſort that runs all to Dirt, and is good for nothing; and ſuch is the Iron made of the 
Camock-$tone, the loweſt Meaſure of Iron Oar about Dudley, which is ſo ſulphureous and 
terreſtrial, that it is not fit to make Iron: This fort ſome call Red- Share, becauſe a Plough- 
Share made of it will crack in the Red-Heat. The ſecond fort is ſtiled Cold-Share ; which, 
tho' it will not break when Red-Hot, yet in Hot-Heat or Cold, the biggeſt Bar of it 
may be broken with a ſmall Blow upon the Anvil. The Oar for this Iron they have at 
Red. ſircet, Apedale, &c. and the only Uſe of this Iron: is to make ſmall Two- penny Nails, 
and Sheathing Nails for Ships, having broad Heads and ſhort Shanks, to keep the Timber 
from being eaten by Grubs. The third fort is call'd Blend- Metal, of which is made 
large Nails and all ſorts. of heavy Ware, ſuch as Hammers, Sc. and in ſome Parts, Hor 
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ſhoes; the Oar comes from Mednesbury and Darlaſton. The fourth and beſt fort they call 
Tough-Tron; of which the beſt Wares are made, there being nothing ſo good but may be 
made of this; for which they have their Oar chiefly at Ruſhal, and ſome from W, tfall, 
but not ſo good: Of theſe Irons they make all their beſt and fineſt Wares mediately or im- 
nediately; for the beſt Iron of all is made out of the Filings and Parings of the Lock- 
Smiths; which they make up into Balls with Water, and dry them by the Fire till hard, 
then they melt it in the Fire by Blaſt, licking it up with a Rod of Iron, and then beat 
it into a Bar, and this they uſe chiefly for Keys and other fine Works. 


I Before the Oar is fit for the Furnace, it is burnt or calcin'd upon the open Ground for 
three Days with ſmall Charcoal, Wood or Sea-Coal, to make it break into ſmall Pieces; 
and this they call Auncaling, or fitting it for the Furnace. In the mean while they heat 
= their Furnace for a Week's Time with Charcoal, which they call Seaſoning ; and then they 
throw the Oar in with the Charcoal; and by two vaſt Pair of Bellows placed behind the 
= Furnace, and comprels'd alternately by a large Wheel turned by Water, the Fire is made 
ſ intenſe, that after three Days time the Metal will begin to run, till after encreaſing till 
in fourteen Nights time they can run a Sow and Pigs once in twelve Hours; which is 
done in a Bed of Sand before the Mouth of the Furnace. . 7 
A From the Furnace the Sows and Pigs of Iron are brought to the Forges; which are 
ol two forts, but commonly ſtanding together under the ſame Roof; one whereof is called 
= the Finery, the other the Chafery. In theſe two Forges they give the Sow and Pigs five 
= Afſeveral Heats before they are perfectly wrought into Bars. Firſt in the Finery they are 
= melted down as thin as Lead, where the Metal thickens by degrees into a Lump or Maſs, 
= which they call a Loop. This they bring to the great Hammer rais'd by the Motion of a 
A Water-W heel, and firſt beat it into a thick Square, which they call a half Bloom Then 
= they put it into the Finery again, and bring it again to the ſame Hammer, where they 
= work it into a Bloom, which 1s a ſquare Bar in the Middle, with two ſquare Knobs 
at the Ends, one much leſs than the other, the ſmaller being called the Ancony End, 
and the greater the Mocke?t Head: Then the Ancony End is brought to the Chafery, 
© where after it has been heated a little time it is alſo brought to the Hammer, and there 
beat quite out to a Bar, firſt at the End; and after that the Mocker Head is alſo brought 
= to the Chafery, and wrought under the Hammer into Bars of ſuch Shapes and Sizes as are 
the moſt fitting. Thoſe they intend to be cut into Rods are carried to the Slitting Mills, 
© where they are drawn through Cutters, which are of divers Sizes; and when cold, they 
are bound into Faggots fit for Sale. And this is much the Method uled in Sir Ambroſe 
EB Crawley's Iron Works near Newcaſtle. Se 
In melting of Iron Oar, ſome have great Regard to the Make of the Furnace, and 
= placing the Bellows, and the Hearth of the Furnace into which the Oar and Coal fall. 
= This Furnace is ordinarily built ſquare, the Sides deſcending obliquely, and drawing near 
one another toward the Bottom like the Hopper of a Mill, where theſe oblique Walls 
= terminate, which is termed the Boſhes. There are joined four other Stones, which are 
= commonly ſet perpendicular, and reach to the Bottom-Stone, making the perpendicular 
© Square that receives the Metal; and theſe, according as they may be pitched, leſs 7ran- 
E ſaw, or more borrow, will mend or alter the Mixture of the Iron; if 7ranſhaw, or tran- 
= firing from the Blaſt, the Iron will be more cold-ſhear, leſs fined, more indeed to the Ma- 
ſter's Profit, bur leſs to him that has the Manufactory of it; whereas the Iron made in 
2 Borrow-work is much more tough and ſerviceable. Nor is the ordering of the Bellows 
© of leſs Concern, which have uſually their Entrance into the Furnace between the Bottom 
ol the Hopper or Boſhes and the Bottom-Stone, and are placed nearer or farther off, ac- 
4 cording as the Oar and Metal require. It is alſo of Importance in melting of Iron Oar, 
© that there be five or ſix Sous made under the Furnace in parallel Lines to the Stream 
= that turns the Wheel, which compreſſes the Bellows, to drain away the Moiſture from 
# the Furnace : For ſhould the leaſt drop of Water come into the Metal, it would blow 
up the Furnace, and the Metal would fly about the Workmens Ears; from which Sows 
= they muſt alſo have a Conical Pipe about nine Inches at Bottom, ſet to convey the Damps 
E on into the open Air, which otherwiſe would alſo annoy the Workmen even to 
5 catn. | | 
b The bardening of Iron in Staffordſhire, they perform with old Shoes burnt, Urine, and 
Mood-Soot; and Brittle hardening with old Shoes, Tupps-Horns, Bay-Salt, and Argol or 
& Tartar; which harden Iron to the Height, and give it the brighteſt Poliſh. ' Others ſay, 
I the tougheſt Hardening is made with the Juice of Nettles, Man's Urine, and Linſeed-Oil 
and the Higheſt of all, by quenching hor Iron in the Juice of Mouſear. ge 
1 But 


rr . ttt . 
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But theſe Hardenings have been reckoned only ſuperficial ; there therefore is another Me. 


thod; uſed by a Perſon at Bromley, to harden whole Bars of Iron guite through; the Man. 


ner thus: He has a round Oven built of Brick, like a Baker's at the top, having a Grate 


in the bottom near the middle, about a Foot and a half or two Foot wide, where he lays 


the Coal, on each fide whereof and at the end beyond it he Jays his Iron, inclos'd in Cof- 
fins made of Amblecot Clay, to keep it from melting; the Coffins being proportioned to 


+ : 


the Bars of Iron, which are broken into Lengths of between three and five Foot long, 
che fongeſt being placed at the end of the Oven, and the ſhorteſt on each fide ; each 
Coffin containing half a Ton of Iron. When the Fire 1s put to it, it 1s conſtantly tend. 
ed Day and Night; till the Operation is perform'd ; which, according to the Goodneſs 
or Badges of the Coal, is done in a longer or ſhorter Time, ſometithes in three Days and 
three Nights, other times in four, and be der not under a Week's Time; the critical 
Minute in which the Operation is finiſh'd being the great Secret of the Art of making 
Hon into-Steel. Ke” 5 eb. | 3 

There are divers Ways of giving a due Temper to Iron; for one Temper is required 
for drawing it into Wire, another for a File, another for a Chiſel, another for a Sword, &c. 
For the härdening of Iron for Files, this is commended: Take Horſe-Hoofs, or Rams- 
Horns, and hang them over the Fire till they drop like Glew; take likewiſe pieces of 


Leather, and burn them black: Powder them both, and put to them ſtale Urine, and 
Bay Salt. Let them ſtand together ſome Years, the longer the better. Caſe the Iron 
with this Mixture, and give it a ſtrong Heat, ſufficient to fuſe the Mixture for three 


Hours, and then cool it : The Surface of this Iron will be as hard as the hardeſt Steel, and 


will make excellent Files; but the Hardening reaches nor to the Heart of the Iron. 


Beſides hardening of Iron, in Iron- works there are frequent Occaſions for ſoftening it; 


which may be done with Oil, Wax, Suet, Butter, Aſafetida, Sulphur, &c. the Iron being 


daub'd over with any of theſe, and then heated red-hot, and ſuffer'd after to cool in the 
Fire by degrees, as it goes out of itſelf. 5 | 


4 


As to the Virtues of Iron of Ruſina, (a brown and light Iron Subſtance) with half its 


Quantity of Quick-Lime ſteep'd together in Water, the Turkiſh Women make their 


Ointment to take off their Hair whereſoever they pleaſe. 


1 


here are many medicinal Preparations of Iron and Steel, all accounted great Alteratives, 


and Purifiers of the Blood. Nay, it is thought that Steel does good in Dropſies, Green- 
Sickneſs, ill Habits of Body, and in many other Caſes; but Iron (the chief Virtue where- 


of proceed from its Salt) being more porous than Steel, and yielding its Salt eaſier, has 
been preferr'd in Medicine to Steel. 555 | 

What gives Virtue to ſome medicinal Waters, is their paſſing through Veins of Steel 
and Iron. | | . 8 3 


Of ALLOM. ; 
Erfect Allom is a Compound made of a Stone dug out of a Mine, of a Sea-Meed, and 


F of Urine. The Stone is ſuppoſed to be found in any Quantity, no where bur in the 
ils in Y:rkfhire, between Scarborough and the River Teas, and alſo near Preſton in Lanca- 


ſhire, the ſame being of a bluiſh Colour, and will clear like Corniſh Slate. The Mine 


that lieth deepeſt in the Earth, and is indifferently well moiſtened with Springs, is ac- 
counted beſt ; but too much Moiſture cankers and corrupts the Stone by making it ni- 
irons. I „ RE | >. | 

© For the more convenient working of the Mine, (which ſometimes lieth under a Surface 
or Cap of Earth twenty Yards) they begin their Work on the Decline of a Hill, where 


they may have the Convenience of Water, and dig down the Mine by Stages, to fave 
Carriage, and fo throw it down near the Places where they calcine it. 
Ibis Mineral, before it is calcined, being expoſed to the Air, will moulder in Pieces, 


and yield a Liquor whercof Copperas may be made; but being calcined, is fit for Allom. 
As ng 9 it continues in the Earth, or in Water, it remains an hard Stone; but ſome- 
times a Liquor will iſſue out of the fide of the Mine, which by the Heat of the Sun is 
turned into natural Allom. NA | ns 
The Demand of Allom is chiefly from the Tanners and Leather-Dreſſers; and it is alſo 
a neceſſary 3 in the Dyers-Vats;z for without it they cannot well et theix Co- 
lours. Accordingly, there are great Quantities thereof ſent abroad into Foreign Parts. 


- . 


Preparations, and for Salyes, 69. in Surgery. 


Neither is it leſs uſeful to the Sugar-Boilers for the fineſt Loaf-Sugars, tor {ome phyfital 


Of 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 


Of Leap. 


TY EAD is a natural Mineral, cloſe, ductil, and fuſil, of the moſt baſe and common fort, 
more ſoft than other Metals, and therefore not ſonorous. There are of this a great 
Variety at Greſham College; as Chriſtalline Lead from the Mine, Oar rich in Silver, Lead 
Oar, Cc. OE OE 5 5 | 
With Lead ſeveral Counties in England abound, eſpecially the North and Weſt; and the 
Mendip Lead Mines (in Somer/etſhire) are very conſiderable z but in ſome Counties we hear 
of none; and not much in Szafordſhire, where Dr. Plot ſays it is dug in a yellowiſh Stone; 
and the Workmen diſtinguiſh it into round, ſmall, and ſmithum Oars ; the two laſt where- 
of are beaten to Pieces, and the Oar ſeparated from the Stone, and then waſhed in an 
Iron Sieve, the better to clear it from Terreſtrities z which done, it is fold to the Potters 
for Six or Seven Pounds the Ton, who have occaſion for moſt that is found here for gla- 
zing their Pots. There was a Lead Oar dug at Ribden; but none were ever conſiderable z 
and in the Biſhoprick of Durbam, where there are great Quantities, it is obſerved that 
where there is much Coal, there is leſs Lead; altho' at Mendip two or three Hundred 
Weight of good Lead Oar is found growing to a Vein of Coll. 
Lead, by reaſon of its great Plenty in England, as alſo its Cheapneſs, Fluidity, Ductili- 
ty and Durableneſs, is put to abundance of Uſes, relating to Building, Waterworks, c. 
And it is mightily improved of late by a new Invention of Milling, which renders the 
Sheet exactly equal in all its Parts, and more ſmooth and ſolid than Caſt Lead can be; 
whereby it becomes more beautiful and ſerviceable for all Purpoſes, (and eſpecially for co- 
vering Houſes, Churches, &:.) wherein Lead is uſed, than the other; it being to be had 
of any Thickneſs deſired, and the Sheets of Three Foot and a half broad, above twice as 
long as the Plummer can caſt, if required. Beſides, the thinner Sort of three Pound to 
a Foot Square, with the Nails made of a mixt Metal agreeable thereto, is an excellent 
Sheathing for Ships; for it is a certain Security againſt the Worm, and much better for 


failing than Wood-ſheathing can be, and with reſpect to its Duration, &c. about Cent. 


per Cent. cheaper. 88 | 

By melting, Lead may be purged, viz. by adding white melted Wax or Greaſe to make 
it flame; and then putting it into hot Water, it may be calcined or burnt, fo as to be 
powdered by help of Fire or ſharp Liquors. The Calcination of Lead is by melting it in 
an earthen unglazed Pan, and ſtirring it over the Fire with a Spazula, till it is reduced to 
a Powder. It you increaſe the Fire, and {till calcine it for an Hour or two, it will be 
more open, and fit to be penetrated by Acids. If you calcine this Powder in a reverbe- 
ratory Fire for three or four Hours, it will be of a red Colour, and is called Minium, or 


Red Lead: And if you take two Parts of Lead melted in a Pot or Crucible, and add to 


it one Part of Sulphur z when the Sulphur is burnt out, the Matter will be in a Black 
Powder, which is Burnt Lead. All theſe Preparations are drying; they unite with Oil or 
Fat in Boiling, and give them a ſolid Conſiſtence; therefore they are mixt with Oint- 
ments and Plaiſters. | 7 

In the Calcination of Lead, as well as ſeveral other Things, it is obſerved, that altho” 


the ſulphureous or volatile Parts of the Lead do fly away in the Calcination, which ſhould 


make it weigh leſs; nevertheleſs, after a long calcining, it is found that it increaſes in 
Weight. This is referred to the Diſpoſition of the Pores of Lead in ſuch a manner, that 


Part of the Fire inſinuating into them, does there remain embodied, and cannot get forth 
again; whence the Weight comes to be increaſed. I am informed that Lead that weighs 
in Air, Thirty Pounds, weighs in Water but Twenty Seven Pounds; and that a Piece of 


unmelted Lead will ſwim in melted Lead. | | , 
A great many Bullets for Musket and Piſtol are made with Lead, by being caſt into 


Moulds; and alſo Shot, after another manner. Lead (beſides the Uſes commonly known) 


is alſo employed for refining Gold and Silver; and from it is made a Salt and many other 


| Medicines, as may be ſeen in Diſpenſatories. 


N. B. There is a ſort of Lead by ſome called Glack, much uſed by the Potters for an- 
nealing or leading their Pots, which is abundantly found in ſome Parts of Wales Which 
in the Deſcription is often miſtaken for that which is properly called Black Lead, of a 
quite different Nature from the other, and is wont to be uſed only for Pencils, and for 
Combs for Hair, &c. This ſort is only found, by what I can learn, in Cumberland, and 


bears a very good Price for the Uſes aforeſaid: For tho? there has been found ſome in 


the Weft. Indies, much of the Nature of this; yet foralmuch as upon Trial it would not 


bear 
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bear the Saw, it has been rejected as of little Value. The firſt Sort of Black Lead, called 


Glack, found in Wales, is very different in its Nature from this, which is infuſible; where. 
as that, to anſwer its End, muſt be and is fuſible in the Potter's Fire. 


Bur in the Bowels of the Earth are alſo contained rich and fruitful Mines of Salt and 


Sulphur, of which I ſhall treat next. 
Of SAL, SULPHUR; Kc. in the Earth. | 

R. Milus, in his Enquiry into Chymical Principles, and of what mixt Bodies (viz. 

Animals, Minerals, and Vegetables) are made, and from what Parts Fermentation 

proceeds, affirms that all Bodies or Things when analized, and their Parts ſeparated b 


Fire, are to be reſolved or brought into Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, Water and Earth; and from 


the different Motion and Proportion of theſe Five Principles; the Beginning, Growth and 
Ending of Things, and chiefly the Reaſons and Varieties of Fermentation are to be ſought, 
He tells us that Spirits are Subſtances highly ſubtle or fine, and always ſtriving to fly 


away from the Subject they are in, but are retained with more thick Parts; which thicker 


Parts they, being mixt with, diſpoſe to Maturity; that is, they ſtill ſtriving to get away, 
raiſe the thicker Parts with them: By their Preſence they keep the mixt Body together, 
and open them by their Departure; and thus they bridle the Irregularities of Sulphur and 
Salt. 55 5 OY 4 N CS rs cod 
Sulphur is a Principle of a little thicker Conſiſtency than Spirit, and after that the moſt 


active; for when the Spirits fly away, the ſulphureous Particles endeavour to follow: 


The Temper as to Heat and Frame depends chiefly on Sulphur; and for the moſt part 
from hence ariſes the Variety of Colours, Smells and Taſtes; Beauty and Deformity. The 
Subſtance of Sulphur, tho' leſs ſubtle, is yet of more Fierceneſs than the Spirits; for un- 
leſs it be reſtrained by ſome more groſs Parts, it deſtroys itſelf with roo much Violence: 


Indeed the little Parts of it being gently moved, cauſe Digeſtion and Ripeneſs, Sweetnels 


and many perfect Qualities in Things. Being a little more moved, they cauſe Heat; and 


an Excels cauſes great Diſorders, aud chiefly a ſtinking Savour; but a violent and extreme 
Motion brings the Diſſolution of Bodies with a Flame and Burning. 


* 


Salt is of a little more fixed Nature than either Spirit or Sulphur, not ſo apt to fly away; 
but beſtows a Cloſeneſs and Solidity on Things, as well as Weight and Diuturnity. It retards 


or ſlackens the Diſſolution or Separation of Bodies or Things, and promotes Coagulations 


and Sticking together, and very much reſiſts Putrefaction, Corruption and Inflammations, 
becauſe it fixes the Sulphur and Spirit that are apt to fly away; wherefore heavy Woods, 
Stones, Metals, and what abounds in Salt, will hardly burn, and remain a long while free 
e -. -: 3 CCCV 

The Fruitfulneſs of the Earth, and the Growth of Plants, take their Original from the 
Operations of Salt. Salt, when almoſt void of Spirit and Water, but bound together with 


Earth or Sulphur, grows into Stones, Metals or Minerals, which is imitated in making 


_ Glaſs or Earthen Wares; but when it is looſed from its Fixedneſs with the Earth, and 


mingled with Spirit and Sulphur, and diluted with Water, it ferments; and being ſo put 
into Motion, there is obſerved a threefold Condition, viz. Fuſion, or Melting; Yolatiliza- 
tion, or Readineſs to fly away; and Fluxation, or Running about. 
From Fulton, proceeds a rude and indigeſted Formation of Things, an ingrateful or un- 
pleaſant Smell, and for the moſt Bitter or Biting : From Volatilization of Salt, proceeds 
Beauty, Fairneſs and pleaſant Smell, as in florid Blood of living Creatures, in ripe Fruit, 


Sogar, Milk and Honey: From Fluxation of Salt, proceeds the ingrateful Sourneſs of 
Wine, Milk, Blood, and eatable Things, that at firſt were grateful and ſweet. And from 


the aforeſaid Three Principles, Spirit, Sulphur and Salt, (which are called Active) we come 


to the other Two call'd Paſſive Principle. | 


* 


The firſt is Water, which carries the Spirit and Sulphur about, and by whoſe help they 
mix together, and alſo with Salt; and, were it not for the Water to keep them in Moti- 
on, they would grow ſtiff as if frozen. When Water is wanting, Things wither; when 
it abounds, they are ſluggiſn and flow. Bodies too moiſt, are liable to Rottenneſs and Cor- 
ruption, and then the Water eaſily flies away, and carries with it the Spirit and Sulphur, 
and leaves the Body dead, or made ſharp with Salt, which we call ſour. From hence it 
is that Infuſions of Vegetables, (ſuch as Beer) Decoctions, Juices of Herbs, and all wateriſh 
Preparations, if they have too much of the Water, they eaſily corrupt. ; 

The laſt Principle is Earth, which, with the Water, helps to extend and fill up Things. 


The more Earth there is any Body, that Body is leſs active, and laſts longer: Hence Mi- 


nerals 
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as eaſily ſeparated one from another. 


Agriculture and Gardening. 125 
nerals endure long; next the greater Trees; when Animals and more ſlender Plants are 
but ſhort liv'd. But I am now to ſhew you how theſe Principles agree and diſagree. . 

The Spirit and Sulphur agree very well, and eaſily mix and fly away together ; but Spi- 
rit and Salt are not ſo caſily join d: For Sugar and Salts are ſcarcely diſſolv'd in re&ify'd 
Spirit of Wine; (Spirit diſtill'd ſo high till it will all burn away; or if Cotton or Gun- 
powder be put in, it will burn till it dries, and makes them take fire.) To which I'll add, 
that when Brandy is burnt with Sugar, the Sugar will, not diſſolve till the Spirit is al- 
moſt burnt away. But Spirit and Salt, by the Mediation of Sulphur vill eaſily mix to- 
gether; and as Spirit beſt agrees with Sulphur and Water, ſo Sulphur intimately cleaves to 
Earth and Salt. But as Spirit does not join with Salt, ſo Sulphur does not with Water; 
for fat and oily Things, as alſo Gums and ſulphureous Roſins, either ſwim upon the 
Water or ſink down to the Bottom: But ſulphureous Things (Salt coming between) are 
mixt with a watery Liquor, as we fee Oils mixt with Sugar or Salt will diſſolve in 
Water, which otherwiſe would flow ſeparate. 8 

Salt, beſides its Affinity with Sulphur, is alſo moſt ſtrictly united with Earth; where- 
fore Stones, and the more hard Minerals, conſiſt chiefly of Salt and Earth. In Glaſs, 
Salt and Earth are fo ſtrictly join'd, that by no means can they be ſeparated ; but Salt is 
moſt eaſily diſſolved in Water; it melts of its own accord in a moiſt Air, and theſe are 

From the various Combinations the Principles have various Names; for Sulphur, when 
joined with Spirit, is called pure and faweet z with Salt, impure and ſtinting; when with Salt 
and Earth, it is call'd zhick and earthy ; when the Spirit takes ſulphureous Particles, it is 


feet; when ſaltiſn Particles, ſharpz when both, bitter. And Salt is known by divers 


Names; for beſide the Names of Fluid, Fixed, Volatile, it is termed Marine, Aluminous, 
Nitrous, Vitriolick, Aromatick, or of ſome other kind. h 
Dr. Wiltins reckons Sulphur among ſuch earthy Concretions as commonly grow in 


Mines, and are diſſolvable by Fire, inflameable, of a dry Conſiſtence and yellowiſh Colour. 
And Dr. Grew gives an Account of a great many Sulphurs in the Repoſitory at Greſham, 


College, particularly of Native Sulphur, chryſtalized, of a pale golden Colour ſent from 
Peru, and the like from the Pike of Tenerife. There is alſo a Lump of Native Sulphur 


like Olibanum Drops, or opacous yellow Amber, from the ſame Place. Two Pieces of 
Oar; the one Earth of a brown, the other Stone of a Sand Colour and gritty. Native 


Sulphur of Leceland, of the Colour of common factitious Brimſtone, and immerſed in a 
ſtony Bed. Some of a curious Orange Colour, extracted from Gold Oar. Sulphur Oar 


of Freyburg. One Piece almoſt like Cinabar, which in Fire ſmells like Brimſtone, but flames 


not. Two of blackith and Aſh-coloured Parts mixt with Red; in the Fire they are like 
the firſt inflameable, but ſmell not ſo ſtrong. A Green Sulphur Oar. Oar of {celand, 
opacous, and immerſed in a bluiſh Glebe. 


Dr. Plot, in his Hiflory of Staffordſhire, ſays, that the Coal of IYednesbury has much Sul- 
phur; from whence might be made Rolls, Flower of Brimſtone, or Oil of Sulphur per 


Campanam z and believes, that and the Pyrites to be the Cauſe of Earthquakes : He alſo 


gives Accounts of divers ſulphureous Waters, with many Cures they have done; but their 
being Sulphur, appears not, but is found out by divers Experiments and Concluſions from 
them. 3 = 5 V 
From Sulphur or Brimſtone are made abundance of Medicines, of which there are Ac- 
counts in the Diſpenſatories. OT | . 
Nitre, or Salt Petre, Dr. Willins reckons a factitious Subſtance, having ſome Analogy 


to ſuch earthy Concretions as grow in Mines, diſſolvable by Fire or Water, and not in- 


flameable, of the more ſimple fort, being a kind of Salt of the Air, uſed as a chief Ingre- 
dient in the making Gun-Powder. _ 53 

Dr. Villis ſays, that Nitre or Salt Petre is not to be enkindled by itſelf, tho' a ſtrong 
Fire will melt it; but being mixt with ſulphureous Things, it flames with Force and Ex- 
ploſion; for being added to common Sulphur, Antimony or Tartar, it burns with a thun- 
dering Noiſe : Alſo if you put into it melted a burning Coal, the Flame is caſt forth 


round about with a Wind; fo that the Matter put in is flung up and down, and often 


quite out of the Veſſel: By this means the Nitre is conſumed, and the fixed Salt (which 
is Tartar) remains. „ | 
From hence Nitre ſeems to conſiſt of abundance of Salt and a little Sulphur, both 
ready for Motion; tho' the Salt is. too Song. for the Sulphur ; but when that is help'd 
by another enkindled ſulphureous Body, the Particles of Salt are disjoined, and the little 
Bodies of Sulphur fly forth with Violence. To prove it is Sulphur, is urged 2 
Quality in Agriculture, flaming Colour, and Generation among ſulphureons Excrements of 


Animals. | K Kk N 
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Mr. Henſhaw, F. R. S. thinks the Air to be full of Nitre; and chö' it may be extracted 
from the Earth, the ſulphureous ſaline Particles are imbibed from the Air, by Cavities in 


alkalous or other acid Bodies, as I have ffewn in my Account of fertilizing Earth, and 


impregnating Lime, Cc. 


Of Sarr wade, and SALT-WORKS. 


R. 7/ilkins reckons Salt to be a factitious Subſtance, having ſome Analogy to the 
Mineral, and diſſolvable by Water, not inflameable, being a more {imple Kind from 

Sea- Water, and the moſt Seeley Condiment for Meat. n jen gpl . 
Moſt Authors make a Difference between common Salt made from Brine, or the Salt 
from the Sea, and Rock- Salt; but Dr. Halley thinks them all one, and he proves it thus: 
He made a Brine with common Salt, and fully ſatiated it, ſo that a good Quantity ſunk 
to the Bottom in Form of white Salt; then he hung in this Brine for many Hours, 3 
Piece of Rock-Salt, but there would not one Grain of it diſſolve; but when other ſorts 
of Salt were put into it, they diſſolved preſently: From whence he concludes, that the 

Rock- Salt and common Salt were of the ſame Species of Matter. | 

Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, Cc. thinks Sea-Salt nothing elſe but that of 
Animals and Vegetables carried thither and freed from their other Parts, which he endea- 
vours to prove by an Experiment; but conſidering Dr. Halley's Experiment above, and that 
the major Part of Sea-Salt is acid, and the major Part of Animal and Vegetable Salts are 
alkalous, I ſee no Reaſon why we may not think the Saltneſs of the Sea to proceed alſo 
in a great Meaſure from the waſhing down of the Foſſile or Rock-Salts, either from thence, 
or after they have been brought into Uſe by Mankind; and of the ſame Opinion is Dr. 
Plot, who is confirmed by the Authority of Pliny and others. | 
But to proceed to the making of Salt; Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us 
of ſome in the Pariſh of Weſton, where is made perhaps as good white Salt, as any in 
England, tho' not to fo great an Advantage; for it yeilds but a ninth Part of Salt, where- 


as at Up- wich and Middle-wich it yields a fourth, and at North-wich and. Nampt-wich a ſixth 


but with the Advantage of the Brine left in a former Pan, fifteen Hogſheads of Brine 
makes nine Strike of Salt, which is ſixteen Hours evaporating away. 3 . 

The Pit from whence this Brine is pumped is nine Yards deep and two Yards ſquare; 
what comes from the Bottom is much the ſtronger in Saltneſs and Stink, and of a clear- 
er Complection: And the Pans wherein they boil it are three, made of forged Iron, two 
Yards three Quarters long, and one Yard three Quarters broad; and their Fuel Pit-Coal, 
whereof, when their Pans are all kept going, they ſpend two Tons to a Drawing. Du- 
ring the Boiling, the Salt is cleared from Sand, of which there is ſome (at leaſt 2vil] be after 
it has exhaled for ſome time) in all Brines whatever, which is thrown off towards the 
Corners of it, where are placed ſmall ſquare Iron Pans to receive it; this Brine, which is 


| evaporating ſo long, yielding ordinarily from the five Fillings ten Pans of Sand, each 
. weighing ten Pounds, in all one Hundred Pound of Sand, which is above one Fourth of 


as much Sand as Salt, allowing a Buſhel of Salt to weigh about Fifty Pounds. About 
three Hours before the Evaporation is finiſhed, that is, before they begin to draw (at the 
fifth Filling) they clarify the Brine with the White of an Egg; which being broken into 
a Bucket, and mixt both with cold and ſome of the hot Brine, is by the Motion of the 
Hand brought into a Lather, and gently ſprinkled all over the Pan; whereupon there 
preſently appears a Scum, that thickens by Degrees as the Impurities riſe, which thus 
catched and derained by the Viſcoſity of the White of the Egg before the Brine boils again, 
is drawn over the Side of the Pan with a thin oblong ſquare Board, fixed to a Staff or 
Handle call'd a Loot. PINS En Oy 

The Scum taken off, they boil it again gently till it begins to corn, which, to have to 
Defire, if they intend a large Corn, and have but little Time to let it corn by a gentle 
Fire of itſelf, they put into it about a Quart of the ſtrongeſt and ſtaleſt Ale they can get; 
which corns it greater or ſmaller, according to the Degree of Staleneſs: Or if they would 
have it finer than it uſually corns of itfelf, they either draw it with a quick Fire, which 
breaks the Corns ſmall, or ſprinkle the Surface of the Brine with fine Wheat-Flower, 
which makes the Salt almoſt as fine as the Sand which*comes from it; which being very 
fine and white, 1t is thought may be of admirable; Uſe in making of Glaſs. Bur during 


the Time of its corning, they generally flacken their Fire, ſupplying the Furnace now 


rather with the Cinder of the Coal, (the ſmaller ſort ſifted from the Aſhes) than the 
Coal itſelf; this giving the Brine a gentle Heat without Flame, and corning it better than 
; ; 'A 


\ 
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1 forcible Fire, which breaks it ſmall. Quickly after it has ſpent ſome Time in corning 


they begin to draw, viz, to take the corned Salt from the reſt of the Brine, with their 
Loot, which they put into Wicker-Baskets called Barrows, made in a conical Form, and 
ſet the Bottom upwards, each containing a Buſhel ; through theſe, being ſet in the Leach- 
Troughs, the Salt drains itſelf dry in three Hours, which draining they call their Leach- 
Brine, and carefully preſerve it to be boiled again, it being ſtronger . Brine than any in the 
Pit. | | 1 | 8 

The Draught of the corned Salt continues for about ſix Hours, and is performed gra- 
dually, the Salt-workers getting firſt about two Buſhels, or Barrows- full; then by a gentle 
Fire they corn it again in half an Hour for the three firſt Pair of Barrows, but afterwards 
not under an Hour, the Brine being then thinner and the Pan cooler. They leave ſome 
Brine towards the next Filling ; which, with the Addition of the Leach-Brine, heightens 
the weak Liquor, and much advances the following Operations. 'The Barrows being fully 
_ drained, are removed into the Hot-Houſe, behind the Saltern to dry, and are ſet over the 
Brick Conveyance for the Flame, from under the Pans to the Funnel of the Chimney, 


(which Paſſage for that Purpoſe is made fix or ſeven Yards long 3) where after they have 


continued for Twenty-four Hours, the Salt will become fo dry, that it is fit for Carriage 
or publick Sale. 0 bs 


This is the Proceſs of making Salt in Saffordſbire; which, tho' much more chargeable 


than in Worceſterſbire or Cheſhire, where they ſpend not ordinarily above half the Time or 
Fire, of what the great Quantity of Brine they muſt uſe here neceſſarily requires for its 
Evaporation yet its being always clarified with Eggs, and not with Bullock's Blood, as it 
is moſt commonly in Cheſhire, (which gives the Salt an ill colour and Savour, and its being 
better cleared from Sand by long Boiling than either Cheſhire or Worceſterſhire Salts) have 
given it the greateſt Reputation. e | 

Mr. John Collins, F. R. S. in his Book of Salt and Fiſhery, written Anno 1682. ſays, 
that the chief Brine-Pits for Salt are in Cheſhire and Worceſterſbire, and that the chief in 
Cheſhire are at North-wich, Middle-wich, Nampt-wich, of which North-wich excels 

There is in the Town one Pit, and five without, and all afford great Plenty of excel- 
lent Brine z of which is made Salt, pure, ſmall, or big kerned, heavy, hard and dry, that 
loſeth little in Bulk, if well kilned or preſſed into the Bag, which are the Qualities of the 
beſt Salt, and is there ſold at Six-pence the Buſhel. The Town-Pirt is more conveniently 


ſituated than the reſt, being within five or ſix Miles of Fratſome Bridge, where it is laden 


for Ireland, and a River comes thro' the Town that might be made navigable. At Middle- 
wich are Seven Pits or Brine Sheaths, which yield great Plenty of moſt rich Brine. At 
Nampt-wich is one within the Town and two withour, and are ſufficient to ſerve the 
fourth Part of the Nation, altho' it is weaker than the other Miches, in which ſome will 
turn to Salt in an Hour's Boiling; whereas at Nampt-wich the Pans are twice or thrice 
filled, and boiled down. Leaden Coolers have been made to put the Salt in, as it came 
out of the Pans, where it would dry, harden and become big-grained. 350 
It is Mr. Collins's Opinion, that in Cheſhire and Worceſterſhire, with Skill, Coſt and 
Labour, there may be more Salt made than can be ſpent in the King's Domimons. He 
ſays, that at Nampt-wich they boil it in Iron Pans, about three Foot Square and fix Inches 
deep; their Fires are made of Staffordſhire Pit-Coals, and one of their ſmall Pans is boiled 
in two Hours. To clarify and raiſe the Scum, they uſe Calf's, Cow's and Sheep's Blood; 
but this gives the Salt an ill Savour, as I preſume any Blood will do: And it is by its Viſ- 


coſity, like Whites of Eggs, which makes the Filth ſtick to it, and get together in a Scum; 


and the Blood was uſed only for Cheapnelſs-fake. | ; FRY 
About Droyt-wich, within four Miles of Worceſter, are many Salt-Springsz and from 


one in the great Pit at y- wich, is made four Hundred and fifty Buſhels of Salt in every 


twenty four Hours; it is ſo ſtrong, that the fourth Part is Salt, They uſe Leaden Pans 
five Foot and a half long, and three Foot wide. Their Fuel was formerly all Wood; 
8 2 the Iron Works in the Foreſt of Dean have deſtroyed that, they now uſe Pit- 
als. 1 lf 
The Salt-Springs are very cool at the Bottom, and not to be endured by Men above half 
an Hour, tho” they be well warmed with much ſtrong Liquor; however, it never freezeth. 
To prove this Salt better than others, Mr. Collins ſays, it will dry in four Hours; and 
keep fo three Quarters of a Year; that none is whiter and freer from Droſs; and a Wins 
cheſter Buſhel weighs half an Hundred; that in the fame Quantity it makes Meat falter 
than French Salt: But I conclude this muſt be from its being freer from Droſs, and fo 
there is more Salt; and its having a ſmaller Grain, which makes it diſſovle ſooner. Her- 


rings have been falted herewith, and have been whiter and better taſted than with Bay 
o | all 
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Salt. It is ordinary to ſalt Beef but once to keep a Year; and its common with all barrel d 
Beef to do fo. . F e 
They have a Sort called Clod - Salt, digged from the Bottom of the Pans with a Picker 
being the ſtrongeſt, and moſt uſed for Bacon and Neats-Tongues ; it makes the Bacon 
redder than other Salt, and the Fat eat firm. Some ſay this Salt is beſt for Cheeſe, but 
it is accounted too ſtrong for Beef; perhaps becauſe it is a large Grain, and penetrates b 
degrees, which is equivalent to an often Salting. With the fineſt white Salt they make 
Loaves like Sugar-Loaves, which will keep dry without Fire; but it is otherwiſe at Nampt- 
wich, I preſume from a different Management. ; | 
As to Salt made by boiling of Sea-Water, the want of Brine-Springs near the Eaſtern 
Coaſt, and the Dearneſs of _ Salt, neceſſitated the making of Salt at Shields, and 
Biſhop Weremouth in the Biſhoprick of Durham. The Pans here uſed are made of wrought 
Iron, of eighteen or nineteen Foot long, twelve Foot broad and fourteen Inches deep, and 
boiled with Sea-Coals. At Spring-Tide they let the Sea-Water into Ponds, from whence 
it is pump'd into their Pans, which are fix or ſeven Times filled, and half or more every 
Time boiled away, before it becomes Salt. : 8 
When great Freſhes come into the Rivers Tine and Were, they take no Liquor; neither 
need they, for they make as much Salt in Six Months as they can fell in Twelve. Of late 
they boil their Salt better, and make it harder than formerly; for this Salt hath had a 


bad Repute, by being moiſt and apt to run to Water. The Sum is, that with good 


Care it will ſerve for moſt Purpoſes, and is found peculiarly good for Hung-Beef and 
Bacon. | 5 | 
Salt made from Brine rais'd by the Sun, Cc. is made at Limmington in Hampſbire, not 
far from Portſmouth, in an Ifland called Poriſea, from whence the Salt hath its Denomi- 
nation. The Place where this Salt is made, is called a Salt-Morh; and in it is to be con- 
ſidered, Firſt, the Quality and Situation of the Ground; Secondly, the Banking or Re- 
covering the ſame; Thirdly, the making of Brine-Pans, and in them Brine by the Sun's 
Exhalation, with the Manner of doing thereof; Fourthly, the Boiling-Houſes, Grates, 
Iron-Pans, and the Art of boiling Brine into Salt. : | 
For the Quality and Situation of the Ground, it ought to be a Sea-Mud, Oaſe or Sleech, 
overflowed (if it may be) at the loweſt Spring-Tide three Foot; and then the higeſt will 
be ſometimes twelve or thirteen Foot. The Reaſon of ſuch Overflowing is, that there 
may be made Feeding-Ponds with Walls of Earth, to keep Sea-Water in of any Dimen- 
ſions, two Foot in Height one above another, fo that the loweſt may be filled by a little 
Sluice in the Bank, at the loweſt Spring-Tide, where this (which is called Stay-Liquor) 


will improve by the Sun and Wind before it be tranſmitted into the ſhallow Brine-Pits, on 


lower Ground. Theſe Ponds are furniſhed with Mullets, Plaiſe, Flounders, Eels, and other 
Fiſh from the Sea; where they increaſe incredibly, and exceed both in Goodneſs and 
Largeneſs freſh River Fiſh of the ſame Kind. If convenient, there may be alſo Oyſter- 
"Ins. 1 | | 
The Ground muſt be ſtrong Sea-Mud, like Clay, that will retain Liquor. This Mud 
ought to be eight or more Feet, for making of Ponds call'd Ciſterns, to keep Brine in, 
withour ſoaking away, after it comes from thoſe Pans called Sun-Pans, where it is made 
ſtrong, and transferred into theſe, to grow more mature with Age. Here the Brine may 
be impaired with Rain- Water, but that will ſwim uppermoſt, and the Brine may be pump- 
ed from the Bottom, if the Bottom of the Pump be faſtened into a Basket. | 


If one of theſe be covered with a Tiled-Roof, it is called a Brine-Houſe, to retain Store 


for Winter-Boiling; and Tiles are better than Thatch, becauſe its Straws will fall into and 
diſcolour the Liquor. The Sides and Ends of the Brine-Houſe ought to be Poſts of Timber, 
with Hurdles behind, the Ground being ſuch as will not imbibe the Liquor. 


If the Ground do not admit the Depth above-mentioned, Cifterns are to be made above- 


un into which the Brine muſt be pumped or laved; which the Workmen, in wet 


eather, are apt to decline, to the Loſs of much Brine. But in the uncovered Ciſterns the 


Brine will freeze, and therefore ought to be removed. In the Tiled Brine-Houſe it freezes 
not. | | | 


The beſt Situation for a Salt- Work, is where there is moſt Sun-ſhine, and the Wind has 


freeſt Acceſs, near a Coal-Mine or good Turf; however, not far from ſuch Place where 
Coals may be landed, and Salt exported. If Ground might be had to Wiſh, it ſhould be 
a Riſing Ground, with a Channel in the Middle : Then with Banks three Parts round, 
high and ſtrong enough to keep out the higheſt Tides; both from the Sea and Channel 
may Ponds be made with low Banks; and tho' the Water, by Sluices, be let in from the 
Channel, and out from the higheſt to the loweſt at Pleaſure, and be the eaſieſt Charge. 
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If it be in a Salt- Water River, Land-lock'd, it will be much the better; for leſſer Banks 
will ſerve, and they will endure better. Near the Channel, in the Middle, may be made 
a Key, whereon to land or ſhip Goods; athwart which ſhould be a Sluice with ftrong 
Gates, whole Hinges open Sea-wards, to carry off Freſhes, and to keep Sea-Water out: 
And other Gates may be made towards the Land, to draw up with Windleſſes. 

Banking and recovering the Ground is performed by the Aid of Gin-boats, to drive into 
the Mud, Rows of Trees, and Poſts ſharpened at the lower End to ſhape out a Walk. 


Theſe Trees to be bound together long and broad-ways, like the Ribs of a Ship, with 


Flitterns, or Pieces of Oak, or Croſs- Bars; and after good ſtore of Stones have been thrown 
into the Middle, and Parts adjacent to the Channel, where theſe Trees ought to be thickeſt 
and longeſt, the ſame to be boarded up, and the Whole filled when it ſhall be fitting, 
with Stones, Gravel, Clay, c. which will force the Mud out on each Side, and make a 
Declivity z which Sea-ward, may be hardened with Gravel to become a narrow Walk, 
wherein to ſtand to drive Stakes, whereto to fix Hurdles or Hedges, which will be filled 
with Sea-Weeds, and much defend the Bank from being waſhed down by the Waves. 

After a Summer or two the recovered Mud will be dry, with Cracks which muſt be 
filled with Earth, and reduced to Feeding-Ponds, and Levels for Brine-Pans. 'This Mud 


wid make excellent Bricks, and Soil for Lands; but what is deſigned for Tillage and 


Paſture muſt be deep ploughed and harrowed, that Rain-Water may not wah the Salt: 


out; or it may be cured with Lime or Marle, which makes it admirably fertile, and a very 
good Compoſt to improve barren Ground. | | 


Mr. Collins gives the Manner of making Brine-Pans and Brine alſo of Salterns or Boil- 


ing-Houſes, Grates, Furnaces, and Iron Boiling-Pans, Ic. of all which I have ſaid ſome- 


thing in my Cheſhire Salts; and if more be deſired, I refer you to his Book, or the Places 


about Portſmouth, &c. where all may be ſeen. 


Salt upon Salt is Sun-made Salt, boiled up with Salt-Water, and cleared from Dirt, Sand 
and Bittern; and this is allowed to be good for all Intents and Purpoſes. Salt upon Sand 


is only Salt- W ater-Sand waſhed and boiled to Salt, made by them that know not how to 


do better. The Chymiſts fay, Rain and Dew will yield a Salt, and have given the Pro- 
ceſſes of making it; and it is reaſonable enough that their coming through the Air, 


ſhould bring ſome of the Nitre with them. ä age. OY 
Mfr. Collins mentions divers Inſtances of fertilizing Land by Salt, tho' antiently ſome 
Cities were curſed by ſowing of Salt; and undoubtedly, diſcreetly uſed, it is excellent Ma- 


nure; 1. e. in too great Quantity it kills, in leſſer fertilizes. 
Dr. Wood tells us, that ſeveral Plants as well as Fith thrive well in Salt- Water; but 


where he ſpeaks that Dung fertilizes, ergo Salt, he miſunderſtands his Subject; for the Salt 


of Dungs is a quite different ſort of Salt from Faſſile or Marine. He gives ſeveral In- 


ſtructions about the moderate Uſe of Salt in fertilizing Land, which is certainly right; 


but ſtill ſpeaks of my Lord Bacon's applying Fertility to Salt, as if he meant Marine Salt. 
Not but that it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe from Experiments that have been made, 


that even Fyſile or Marine Salts have much of the Nature of Nitre in them; that is to 


lay, they in ſome degree cauſe a Ferment, which is a Help to Vegetation: They ſet in 


Motion the earthy Particles, or proper terreſtrial Mattter, which by the Help of Heat 
and Moiſture are conveyed rhro' the Veſſels of Plants for their 'Nouriſhment and Increaſe. 


This may be gathered from the Effects of Sea-Sand (and the falter and wetter it is the 
better) laid upon Land as a Manure: The Sand diſperſing equally the faline Particles, (and 
not ſuffering them to lie in Heaps, which would prove fatal) ſurprizing Products even from 


worn- out Land have been obſerved to follow; for which Reaſon it is that I have warmly 


recommended this Practice to thoſe who live within a few Miles of the Sea. 
Brining of heat (now grown very common) is found good by Experience to prevent 
Smut, Vermine, c. 5 


— 


Of QuanrIEs, Ce. 


1 N many Parts of England there are Plenty of Quarries of Stone, c. for Materials 


for Building, and Fences for Walls, dug in the Earth, as well as Mines of Coal, 
Oars, Fc. And the chief of theſe Quarries, 

Ifle of Portland; tho' there are few Lords of Manors, eſpecially where there is a Scarcity 
ot Timber and Wood, but on their Lands: may dig Stones fit for any common Employ- 
ment; ſo well is Nature ſtored with what is neceſſary for the Conyeniencies of Lite, in 
this our Ifland.. e | | i OD TOR 46 
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r the Product of beautiful Stone, is in the 
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130 New Syſtem ö 


Near Chatſworth, in Derbyſbire, the Seat of his Grace the Duke of Devonſhire; there is 
a Piece of Ground call'd Haddon Paſture, fo rich for its ſubterraneous Products, that as 


many Shillings have been offered for it, as lying flat would make a Border round it; which 
was refuſed, unleſs they would ſer. them edge-ways z and ſome think that would have been 


a good Bargain. The Paſture of this Ground is extremely rich; and beſides a rich Oar 
within leſs than a Yard of the Surface, and ftore of Iron Oar; here are extraordinary 
Quarries of Mill-ſtones that ſerve moſt Part of the Kingdom, and they are worth eight, 
nine or ten Pound the Pair, and Grind- ſtones of all forts, from five or fix Foot Diameter 
and under, and Scythe-ſtones in abundance. There are allo Quarries of Free- ſtone, Ala- 
baſter and Marble; of which as curious Works may be made as the World affords. 
There is alſo Store of Lime, which makes as good Mortar as can be uſed z and Critch- 
Lime is carried up and down for Whiting, being as pure as any Chalk: There is hke- 
wiſe great ſtore of Plaiſter, which being burnt and thraſhed to Powder, (to which it burns 


with caſe being new) and this being well wrought with Water, and ſpread on a Floor, 
in a few Days will be as hard as Brick, and may be made as ſmooth as Glaſs; but the 


Floors are commonly made part of old and part of new Plaiſter, and the new alone is 
uſed for drawing a thin fine white Coat over the grey, (viz. old and new beaten to- 
gether) and if this prove to be curiouſly burnt, neither too much nor too little, it will 
continue a firm Floor for Hundreds of Years, tho' conſtantly trod upon, and will be ſafe 
from all Danger of Fire; but if it be too much burnt, then it will be more ſoft when the 
Floor is caſt, and will ſweep up in a ſhort Time, unleſs extremely water'd, which ſome- 


times recovers it; and if it be 700 little burnt, then it cannot be thraſhed to any purpoſe, 


ſo that the Floor will have Lumps, as if it was full of Stones, which will be the ruin of 
= z ſo that you are under a Neceſſity of avoiding theſe two Extremes in the Ule of this 
looring. | | "6 N 5 
This Account I have mention'd, to ſhew the Treaſure of the Earth; and there are 


many Places in this Kingdom, that are extremely rich in their Products of Mines, Quar- 


ries, c. as well as Haddon Paſture above deſcribed. 


For as I have Reaſon and Occaſion often to obſerve the wonderful Proviſions of Nature 


and Riches couched in the Bowels of the Earth throughout the Biſhoprick of Durham , 


- fo here it cannot but be obſerved with Gratitude, that hardly any one valuable Treaſure 
ordinarily found fcattered in ſome other Parts of the Kingdom, bur it is found in ſome 


meaſure here, and in molt forts a vaſt Plenty; and that (which is no inconſiderable Cir- 
cumſtance) generally within a ſmall Diſtance of a navigable River. The inexhauſtible 


Mines of the beſt Coal in Europe (of which more preſently) is an immenſe Treaſure, as they 


bring Riches, not only from our own Ports, but from all the neighbouring Kingdoms. 
Free- ſtone of all ſorts; ſome as fine as that from Portland, fit for the beſt Floors, Walls 


and Chimney-Picces, is found in great Plenty even on the Banks of navigable Rivers; not 


to mention the beſt fort of Fire-ſtone, Grind-ſtones, Mill-ſtones, but eſpecially Lime-ſtone 
of which more in another Place. At Penchy-Hill, three Miles from Sunderland, there are 
three remarkable Treaſures couched in its Bowels: On one ſide is found Coal at an eaſy 
Depth; on another fide is found excellent Lime-ſtone, and on a third fide great Quantities 


of Free-ſione for Building, all within one Hundred Yards compaſs. Thus are ſeen together 


Stone and Mortar, growing as it were out of the Bowels of one little Hill. | 
To ſay nothing here of Lead, Iron, 6c. which hath been ſpoke of ſeparately, I cannot 
23 forbear mentioning one remarkable Thing lately found in the Bowels 
of the Earth, even in my own Glebe at Biſhops Weremouth, where 
the Quarry- men digging for Lime- ſtone, at leaſt ten or twelve Foot 
Depth of ſolid Rock, found, to their great Surprize, amidſt the ſmall 
Joints and Crevices of the Stone, three Pieces of Caſt Metal hard al- 
moſt as Steel, and yet reſembling Bell. metal, in the Form here annex'd; 
Two of them much bigger than the Third, hollow within, and perfectly 
ſharp in the Edge. Ir is hard to ſay how or when they ſhould come 
there, as of what Uſe they could be; except, having Sockets, they 

8 | ſhould be uſed as offenſive or defenſive Inſtruments in War. 

According to the aforegoing Conjecture, having ſhewed the Curioſity ro ſome conver- 
ſant in Medals, and other curious Pieces of Antiquity, I find it is generally agreed ro be 


a a fort of Cuneus, or Battle-Ax, which the Danes brought over amongſt us in great Quan- 


tities; which, it is probable they put on the end of their Spears occafionally, as rather de- 
fenfive Weapons to keep off the Horſe from annoying and diſordering the Foot Soldiers. 
W hether this Conjecture be right or no, I know not; bur I have been told by an inge- 
nious Gentleman in the Herald's Office, that there are ſeveral of them found in many =_— 
CE. | | 23 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 131 


Parts of the Kingdom, in much the fame manner as before related, even in the Caverns of 


te Earth, and very deep amongſt the Clefts of the Rocks, moſt frequently lying on 


Heaps in Numbers, ſometimes twenty or thirty of them together. 


It is here to be obſerved, 15 hard Rocks have not a cleaving Grain as ſoft ones have; * 


and therefore when they are minded to break up the Stone in ſuch Quarries, they uſe 

reat heavy Stone Axes, with which they work down a deep Channel in the Stone; into 
which Channel, at the top they lay two Iron Bars, ſuch as Smiths have from the Forge 
to work out, and ſo they drive Iron Wedges between theſe Bars to break off the Stone; 
for their Wedges will not go where there is not a Channel made for them, as they will in 
ſoft Stones. | | | os | 3 


But then again, that which in ſome Quarries cannot be effected without much Time 


and Toil, as well as an extravagant Expence, by the help of divers Tools and Inſtruments, 
ſuch as Mauls, Pick-Axes, Wedges, Leavers, c. is in other Places readily performed with 
leſs Charge and Trouble, by making a ſmall Perforation into the Rock, which may reach 
a pretty way into the Body of it, and have ſuch a thickneſs of the Rock over it as is 
thought convenient to be blown up at one Time. For at the further end of this Perfora- 
tion a convenient Quantity of the beſt Gunpowder is placed; and then all the reſt of the 


Cavity being filled with Stones and Rubbiſh ſtrongly rammed in, (except a little Space 


left for a 'Train) the Powder by the oF of it is fired; and the impetuous Force being 
| hindered from 3 itſelf downward, diſplays its Strength againſt the upper Parts of 
the Rock, which cracks it into ſeveral Pieces, moſt of which, with no great Difficulty, 


ſubmit to the Strokes of the Workmens Hammers; and thus, by the help of a few Bar- 


rels of Powder, employed in this manner, many Thouſand Tons of Stone have been ob- 
tained out of a common Rock. | 

But notwithſtanding all this, it ſhould not be diſſembled, that this Matter of blowing 
up Rocks, of Lime-Stone eſpecially, is by no means brought to that Perfection one might 
have expected from the Force of Powder; at leaſt to have it done in ſuch a manner and 
meaſure as to anſwer the Charge: Of which J have an experimental Knowledge in my own 
Glebe, where I have vaſt mountainous Rocks of Lime-Stone, lying with little Earth upon 
them, and bedded in large Pieces with few Seams, in perpendicular Strata about K 
Foot deep. On theſe have been ſeveral Attempts made by Gunpowder, the Rock being 
firſt bored perpendicularly, and the Powder ramm'd and faſtened in Dy proper Plugs; bur 
yet the Fraction always proved too inconſiderable for the Trouble and Charge; which has 
diſcouraged further Attempts that way: However, it ſeems rational to hope, that if a 
Contrivance could be made at the bottom of the Rock, where it is excavated, to bore an 
Hole horizontally into the moſt ſolid Part, and to make a Cavity within much bigger than 
the Orifice to receive a Quantity of Powder, the Earthquake and Diſſolution, as well as 
the Advantage accruing thereby, might be very conſiderable. This is what I propoſe, 
ſome time or other, to try and improve, if poſſible; and in the mean time, for my own 
fake, as well as the good of the Publick, ſhall be glad if any ingenious Perſon skilled in 
the Force of mechanical Powers, would communicate to the Publick his Thoughts on this 
Head. I have been lately aſſured, that they conſtantly and ſolely uſe this Method of Gun- 
88 in the Weſt of England, tho' I have not been able yet to obtain an Account of 
their Art. 25 | 15 


Of Coars and Cowk xk. 


F Coal we have abundance in England, more perhaps than in any other Part of the 


World, dug out of Land, to the very great Profit of the Owners of the Soil. Coal 

is thought to be nothing elſe but Bitumen indurated by Time and ſubterraneous Heats. 
There is a fort of -Cannel Coal, of fo cloſe a Texture, that it will take a tolerable Poliſh ; 
and the Choir of the Cathedral Church of Litchfield is in a great part paved Black and 
White, with Cannel Coal for the Black, and Alabaſter for the White; and when kept 
clean, it appears like Black and White Marble. It turns like Ivory into many pretty 
Utenſils, In- Boxes, Candle-Sticks, &c. This Coal is dug in the Park adjoining to Beau- 
deſert, belonging to the Lord Paget, about thirty or forty Fathom deep, lying between 
other Beds of a ſofter Kind, and is the beſt in Staffordſbire, or any where elſe; except in 
Lancafhire, which it is ſaid has no Grain, and therefore not cleaving as this will do; upon 

which account it is preferred for making ſuch Utenſils as above. 0 ö 
The chief Uſe of the Staffordſbire Coal is for Firing, wherein thoſe who uſe it obſerve 
the Grain of the Coal; for if they would have it burn fow, they lay it flat- ways * 
| Fa | the 
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the Fire; but if elear, it is ſet edge- ways, and then it burns as light as a Candle. The 
Coal dug at Hanlej- Green, near Newcaſtle, Under-Line, is much ſofter, and of much more 
ſenſible Plates, which appear to the naked Eye when the Grain of the Cannel will not: 
Wherefore this is no more capable of Politure than common Coal, yet it is more gay to 
the Sight, and it burns ſwift; and therefore better for Smiths than Kitchen - Fires, thoꝰ not 
ſo good as Sea-Coal. TP e MAE e 3 

Theſe laſt are beſt ſupplied by the common Coal of the Country, eſpecially that of 
Dudley, Sedgely, &c. which ſome prefer to the Cannel itſelf 5 the Texture and other 
Qualities thereof being ſuch, that it is a fat ſhining Coal, having a pretty open Grain, 
lying ſeldom in a Level with the Plain of the Horizon, (which indeed is the Cale of all 
Veins of Coal throughout England) but moſt. times inclining to ir, (according to which 
it cleaves into Blocks at the Diſcretion of the Workman) that it burns away with a ſweet 
white Flame, and into white Aſhes without Cinder. Of this fort there is great Plenty in 
all Parts of the Country, eſpecially the Places aboveſaid; that moſt commonly there are 
twelve or fourteen Collieries in Work, and twice as many out of Work, within ten Miles 
round; ſome of which afford two, three, four, or five Thouſand Tons yearly, the Upper- 
Beds above the Iron-Stone lying fometimes ten, eleven, twelve or fourteen Yards thick; 
ſo that ſome Acres have been ſold for 100 J. each, and one for 150 J. and from one Shatt 
hath been drawn five Hundred Pounds worth of Coals. TEES | 3 | 

In the Foreſt of Kings-Hood, near Briſtol, are very confiderable Collieries; which not 

only furniſh that large City with Firing, but alſo the whole Country: In. Wales there 
are alſo Mines of Coals; and on Mendip Hills in Somerſeiſbire, there are great Plenty of 
Coal-Works, and almoſt all other Mines. 3 : a 
But that which calls for our greateſt Regard and Notice in this Article of Coals, is 
the ſurpriſing Quantity of them, and the ingenious Method of conveying them to the na- 
vigable Rivers in the Biſhoprick of Durham, and the Parts about Newcaſtle. As far as 
appears to the contrary, there is no doubt to be made but theſe Treaſures lie hid in the 
Bowels of the Earth, in ſome Places ſhallower, in others deeper, almoſt all over the Coun- 
ty of Durham; and it is not uncommon. for the Miners to fink fifty, ſixty, and ſeventy 
Fathom in ſearch of theſe Riches; which, when found, by the Contrivance and accom- 
pliſh'd Skill of the Owners, are with great Expence made to anfwer the Purpoſes of get- 
ting vaſt Eſtates, of employing great Numbers of poor People, and furniſhing all the Sea- 

Ports in Europe with vaſt Quantities of excellent Fuel, but eſpecially the City of London, 
which would otherwiſe remain under a miſerable Degree of Want. | 

That vaſt City is almoſt wholly ſupplied with theſe Coals, and (were it not for the Duty 
laid on them) at a very eaſy Expence : Which Expence is yet made heavier by a certain 
Number of Men in Londen, called Crimps, who monopolize them, and engrols the wholc 
Market in the Summer, and ſet their own Price in the Winter on thoſe who are forced 
to buy them. a Lok, 8 b | 8 | 

. Thoſe who are acquainted and are converſant with the Collierics, know there is great 
Difference in the Goodneſs of them. There are what they call Three Quarter and Five 
Quarter Coals, which are the firſt and eaſieſt come at; but that they call the Main Coal 
is what lieth deepeſt, and is every where accounted: be; and they are ſuch as are almoſt 
univerſally ſent abroad to Market; and the other are fold cheaper at home. But there 
is alſo a Difference in the Goodneſs of theſe, though the Monopolizers at Londen make 
none, when they mix them all together; and even the be/?, which are ſent out of the Bi- 
ſhoprick, are all called Newcaſtle. Coal. „ N | 

It is to little Purpoſe to mention the ſeveral Strata or Veins of Earth, thro' whick they 

dip before they come at Coal; becauſe thele are different in different Places: But in all of 
them there are vaſt Varieties ; and ſometimes they meet with Rocks of Stone almoſt impe- 
netrable, the hardeſt of which they do however overcome with Gunpowder, or with con- 
tinual Labour. But the greateſt Annoyance, and hardeſt to be overcome, is Water; 
which often pours upon them from Bags and unforeſeen Currents, and would deſtroy all 
at once, if a ſeaſonable Remedy were not applied. The Method of which, as it is now 
uſed and much improved by the polite Men of the North, is one of the greateſt Inſtances 
of the real Uſe of Philoſophy and Mathematicks ro Mankind rightly applied. 
The Engine or Contrivance for drawing Water by the help of Fire, is the ingenious In- 
vention of the late Mr. Savory, F. R. S. which Mr. Bradley has curiouſly delineated on a 
Copper Plate, and particularly deſcribed the Nature and Method of its Operations : But as 
it is now grown into more common Uſe, is ſo thoroughly well underſtood, and ſo much 
improved, eſpecially in the North, of late Years, I ſhall ſay little more about it here, ex- 
cept what is to my preſent Purpoſe, viz. That this Fire- Engine is now ſucceſsfuülly uſed, 


ment to rid them of all Water, even whilſt they are Sinking, by moving the Sucter or 
Pipe from one fide to another, as they go down Step by Step; which not only faves k 


great deal of Charge, but makes great Expedition. Of the Ules and Application of this | 


Engine may be found a full Account in the Inventor's Book call'd the Miner's Friend. 

The Charge indeed firſt of making, and afterwards of working the Fire-Engine, is ver 
conſiderable, and would any where elſe but in a Country of Coals be in/upportable : But 
here it is to be taken Notice of, that the Engine works its own Life; and whilſt it re- 
moves the Water, it helps at the ſame to procure Coal; which gives it Breath, and ſets 
it in Motion. However, the Conſumption of Coal being very great, hath of late put 
ſome upon Trials to effect the ſame thing by the Air and its elaſtical Power; but this be- 
ing one of thoſe Things which are true in Theory, but falſe in Practice, it is found by 
Experience not to anſwer z by reaſon the Diſcharges are too flow, and not frequent enough 
to remove the Load of Water. to be diſcharged. | 

But, beſides the Ingenuity uſed in applying the Powers of Nature for the gaining theſe 
Coals, mechanical Powers are alſo uſed with no leſs Art for the conveying thele Coals 
to the ſeveral Parts of navigable Rivers. For the Waggons and Faggon-Ways are fo cu- 


riouſly contrived, and fo rightly adjuſted, that one Horſe is able to draw Four Thouſand 
Five Hundred Weight of Coal at Four Miles Diſtance, and to go backwards and for- 


wards four times in a Summer's Day. The Waggon-Ways are contrived and made to be 
as near an horizontal Level as is practicable, and to run with two parallel Lines made of 


Oak Spars, kept ſteady by, crols Pieces; and at the exact Diſtances of the Waggon- 
Wheels, which preſs upon them, not in an exact Plane, but a little obliquely, the better 


to keep them in their Places. The Waggons are made ſquare and tall, wider at the top 
than at the bottom, and are carried by four Wheels, of about two Foot diameter, made 
of ſolid Oak. > | | | 

But becauſe Mood preſſed upon by Iron, would quickly wear out, therefore the Wheels 
are not ſhod, except ſometimes in ſuch Places where there is found ſome Decay. On which 
account however, the Motion being ſometimes violent, and the Friction very great, there is 
found ſome Hazard of the Wheels being ſet on Fire. To prevent which, and the violent 
Motion on every little Declivity, they are forced to take out the Horſe, and to let him fol- 
bow; and to make the Friction fall in more Places than one, as well as to hinder too vio- 
lent a Motion forward, there is alſo a Contrivance of a ſtrong Piece of Wood fixed on 
one fide of the Waggon on a Centre in the middle, called a Coxvoy : Which Convoy in 


the Hands of the Governor is preſſed upon more or lefs, like a Leaver, and is ſo contrived 


as to occaſion the other end to preſs on the edges of the Wheel; whereby a greater or leſ- 
ſer Friction being made, the Motion of the Waggon is regulated 1 Circumſtances and Ne- 
ceſſity require. ä . | 5 | 

After the Coals are thus with ſafety convoy'd to the Steaths, or Keys by the River-ſide, 
where they are to be unloaded into the Keels, here alſo there is no leſs Ingenuity and Me- 
chaniſm uſed for Diſpatch and Expedition; for the Steaths being made in the Form of 
wooden Bridges, the Horſe by an eaſy Aſcent draws up his Load to the top, which is 
ſometimes twenty Foot above the Surface of the Water. There the Horſe is looſed, and 
the loaded Waggon by one Man is moved into its proper Place deſigned for unloading ; 
the Foundation whereof being contrived to turn alrogether upon a Centre, the Whole is 
turned half round, and by pulling a Board out of the bottom of the Waggon, the Coals 
immediately tumble out into a Spout, which conveys them next way into the Keel lying 
in the River. And although, as I ſaid, each Waggon contains no leſs than Forty Four, or 
Forty Five Hundred Weight, they are all emptied into the Keel in leſs than half a Minute. 
The Reaſon of the Waggon's being turned half round upon a Centre is, to pur it into a 
Poſture of going off empty on another Frame of Wood ſide-ways. By this Means there 
is a conſtant Succeſſion of loaden and unloaden Waggons, from Morning to Night, coming 
and going without any Interruption. hs 

I have been the more particular on this Head, that People in the South, who are apt to 
entertain ſtrange and monſtrous Opinions of the North, as if it wanted both Sun and Senſe, 
as well as the Neceſſaries of Life, may form right Ideas of Men and Things: For if 
Trade, and Riches, and a Multitude of People; if Plenty of the Comforts and Conve- 
niences deſireable in Life; if the Improvement of ingenious Arts and Sciences, and a polite 
and elegant Way of Living and Converſing : If all or any of theſe are real Indications of 
the Beauty of any Country, or the Wiſdom of any People, this Part of the North makes 


| « peaking Diſcovery of them all. It may be envied, but with Knowledge it cannot be 
Pitied. | 


Mm _ But 
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But yet as Rich and as Polite a People as are here ordinarily to be found, I have dficn 


 ſiniied with my ſelf to think, that the Riches and Trade of this Country are ſupported and 


maintained chiefly by three ſeeming Abſurdities: For in the Buſineſs of the Collieries, it ſo 


happens, that they are ſometimes drowned for want of Water; you frequently ſee here the 


Cart before the Horſe ; and almoſt every Day in the Year they carry Coals to Newcaſtle. The 
Firſt caſe happens in a dry Summer, when their Feeders fail them at the Fire- Engine; the 
Rivuler that ſhould ſupply the Engine with Water, hardly conveys enough to keep it 


working, whereby the Water in the Pits is in danger to get Head of them. The Second 


is every Day ſeen, when the Coals are going down-hill ; they are forced to take the Horſe 
out, and let them follow the Cart, which of itſelf, tho' loaden, goes upon the Frames fait 
enough (ſometimes too faſt)! when there is any conſiderable Declivity. The Laſ# needs no 
explaining. $7 | 


Cortes are the Cinders of Coal, made in the following manner: The Collier ſets fix or 
eight Waggon-Loads of Coal in a round Heap upon the Ends, and as Pyramidal (viz, 
large at bottom and ſmall ar top) as they will ſtand. Rags Rs 
If it be a windy Seaſon, he ſets Fleaks ro ſhelter it; and then into a Hole left in the 
middle to the top of the Heap, or Pit as they call it, he throws a Shovel full or two of 
Fire, which by ſpeading itſelf each way fires the Pit round; this burns and blazes till the 
Smoak and Flame ceales, and it is all of a red Fire; then he covers all the Heap with 
Duſt, and that fide firſt which by the help of the Wind burns moſt, or where the Fire 
firit breaks our, which immediately damps it and makes them dead Coals, which thus ſtand 


till next Morning, or longer according to the Occaſion; and then with a Rake, like a, 


Gardener's, having fix or eight "Teeth, he pulls them down round the Heap, and the Duſt 


falls to the bottom, which is thrown up on a Heap to damp the nex Pit. 


It is obſerved, that three Hundred of Coals make but one Hundred of Cowkes, and the 
lighter they are the better; if they are curiouſly burnt they will gingle like common Cin- 
ders, and a Sack of fix Buſhels will weigh about one Hundred Weight. 

Ihe reaſon of the North-Conntry Pale Malt being fo fine and ſweet, is imputable to the 
drying it with Cortes; and it is not much above half a Century of Years, ſince the Mal- 


ters at Derby dried their Malt with Straw (as other Places now do) before they uſed 


Cowkes, which have made that Alteration ſince, that all Eugland admires. | 
Other Countries have as good Barley and Malſters as Derby; but for want of thee 
burnt Coals, the Malt that is made is much inferior to what is made there, and in the 


other Parts of the North, with the Cowkes above-mentioned. 


, Brx1ck-Maxkins. 


> Rick-Making is a great Improvement of the Profirs of Land: And there are chiefly 
two forts of Bricks, viz. Stock- Bricks and Place- Bricks. The firſt are ſtrongeſt and 


| hardeit, made of Hazel Mould or Stiff Loam, nine Inches long, four Inches and a half 


broad, and two Inches and a half thick. The Earth is dug about Marilemas, and tern- 
pered about Lady-Day following; after which it is made in a Mould, attended with a 


 Water-Trough, Sand, a Sirike, and Pallate- Boards. | 


The Earth being prepared, is moulded like Dough, and ſanded like Flower, and laid on 
a Bale edge. ways; and when pretty dry, another Courſe is laid croſs them, and ſo for ten 
Courles, then covered with Straw till dry. They are in new Ground burnt in a Kiln, but 
afterwards the Clamp is covered with burnt Bricks. 


There are uſually employed about a Stool's Work, four Men and two Boys: The firſt, 


an Earth. Maker, that prepares the Earth: The ſecond, a Carter, to bring the Earth to 


the Stool: The third, an Up-Striker, a Boy, that lays the Earth upon the Table, and cuts 


it out for the Moulder : The fourth, the Moulder, who makes the Bricks in the Mould: 
The fifth, an Off Bearer, a Boy, who carries the fame in the Mould, and lays them abroad 
upon the Ground : The fixrh, an Up-Ganger, who a Day or two after, as they become 
ſtiff, rakes them up, and ſets them in Wind-Rows to be dried; and when they are 
enough dried, they are to lay them in the Kiln for Burning. | 
A Stool does ordinarily make (if the Men work by the Day the uſual Hours) Six Thou- 


ſand a Day; but if the Men work by the Great, beyond their uſual Hours, they will make 
Eight Thouſand Bricks in a Day. One Man, without Help, will make a Thouſand in a 
Day; but with a Temperer and Boy, two or three Thouſand, c. The fix Perſons em- 


ployed have but three and twenty Pence the Thouſand ; the Moulder, five Pence; og 
| | . B Earth- 
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| Earth- Maker, Carter, Off- Bearer and Up-Ganger, four Pence each; and the Up-Striker, 


two Pence. 1 
A Piece of Ground of ten Spades, which is about thirty three Foot ſquare, will make 


an Hundred Thouſand of Bricks; and the Digging it amounts to One Pound five Shillings, 


which makes it three Pence the Thouſand. Two Hundred Thouſand of Bricks, made to 


be burnt in one or two Clamps, will require about four or five Loads of Wheaten Straw 3 


(cho Rye Straw is eſteem'd better than Wheat, becauſe it is rougher, and will bend and 
wy off Wet better; ) and the Expence of Straw is much the fame as Digging. Of 
Coals, about a London Chaldron goes to every Ten Thouſand of Bricks, and fo Ten Chal- 
dron to One Hundred Thouſand: Bur ſome ſay, Five Chaldron will ſerve; and that Ten 
Load of Straw will be ſufficient for Ten Hundred Thouſand Bricks. The Coſt of Coals, 
by the firſt Computation, comes to about Twenty Shillings the Thouſand Bricks, but much 


cheaper ſtill where Coals are plentiful. 


A Load of Sand ſerves for Six Thouſand Bricks. In Ruſſia, tis ſaid they uſe Sun-burnt 


Bricks; and Mr. Houghton ſays, a Gentleman of Bedfordſhire did the like to good Purpoſe. 


Powder of Bricks is good for ſeveral Uſes, particularly for ſcouring of Metals. an 

uſe it for Manure ; the Reaſon whereof is, — by the Fire it is Sas — and b fie 

ted to imbibe the Nitre or Spirit of the Air, by which means it opens and relaxes, and 

ſo fertilizes the Earth. | 

. 1 are made with ſomewhat finer Earth than Bricks, better tempered and harder 
aked. | | | | 
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| Of the ſeveral Sorts of Foreſt and Timber Trees, great and 

ſmall, Ever-greens, and flowring Shrubs, ſuch as are found 
to grow in England without Houſing, ſhewing their Na- 
ture, Uſe and Virtues. > LEY 


=» AF, great and ſepſible Decay and Want of Timber for theſe late Vears 
cdugght to inſpire every generous Spirit and Lover of his Country with a Zeal 
and Paſſion for Planting, that may give him a more comfortable View, and 
ſuch as late Poſterity may bleſs and praiſe him for. The Avarice of ſome 
and the real Wants of others, have of late Years ſtrangely impaired the 
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Riches of the Foreſt. And I doubt it is till a growing Evil, ſuch as may in Time | ji 
have a very Melancholly Effect on our Navy, which hath been ever thought the 1 
'3 | Nn Glory 
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Glory as well as the envied Bulwark of theſe Kingdoms, if not ſome way or other put 3 
Stop to. The Timber of an Eſtate, either dip'd or mortgaged, is the firſt thing that the 
imprudent unthinking Heir lays his hand upon, as what is to bring him in ready Mone); 
not ſo much perhaps to pay his Father's Debts or Siſters Portions, as to ſupply him with 
Tools for Gaming, and Neceſaries (as he calls them) to ſupport his Luxury, and criminal 
ways of Pleaſure. N 8 1 
7 ſhall not at preſent give theſe Perſons the Satisfaction of ſmiling at me, for Preach. 
ing them out of theſe dangerous Gaieties as a Divine; but I hope they will ſuffer me 
a Lover of my Country, and a Promoter of its general Good and Intereſt, to ſet the Mat. 
ter of Planting in ſuch a Light, and make the Manner of doing it ſo eaſy and familiar, that 
every one (as Occaſion and Circumſtances offer) may lend a helping hand to retrieve our 
paſt Loſſes, and at the fame time fee that he is doing ſomething that may be for his own 
preſent Pleaſure and Advantage, but moſt certainly for the Intereſt of his Family, and, 
publick Good. _ ones | | 5 x 
The Learned and Ingenious Mr. Evelyn, was the firſt that gave the World a right Senſe 3 
of this thing, and went to the Bottom of the whole Myſtery of Planting Foreſt-Jrees 
Even the preſent Age may bear the Repetition of his Truths; and as there are others of 
late who have enlarged this Knowledge by further Experience and Obſervation, I fatisfy 
my ſelf that all Curious and Inquiſitive Perfons, ſuch at leaſt as have a Taſte and Relih Y 
for theſe rural Diverſions, will readily give us the Hearing, and think their time not ill I 
ſpent, if they ſee now and then ſomething. new, to ſtrike their Fancy, or to put then 
upon Experiments Innocent, Diverting and Profitable. | 
Soil.] The firſt thing then that I ſhall ſpeak to, is the Ground or Soil proper to be choſen 
for a Plantation of Wood. And this being indeed the Foundation of the Whole of what 
is to be expected, it may be neceſfary to premiſe ſome general Rules concerning it. Now 
altho* Trees will many times thrive on coarſe Land, yet it is undoubtedly true that the 
deeper and richer the Soil is, the more proſperous and taller Trees you may expect; al 
Trees commonly growing ſhrubby, unfruitful, or unnaturally ſpreading on their Tops, where 
the Soil is either dry or ſhallow. However, I am not for making choice of the beſt Gra- 
zing or Meadow Ground, which turn to the greateſt Profit other ways; becauſe there are 
many ſorts of Land not worth above five or ten Shillings an Acre, not very good for 
either Corn or Graſs, that will do very near as well for Foreſt-Trees. What I would 
therefore chuſe (if choice may be had) ſhould be of the Loamy nature, and ſuch too where 
neither Spade nor Plough has ever code, which I call antried Earth. It is thought that 
all Soils whatſoever may be reduced to theſe three general Heads; Sand, Loam, and Clay: 
Every one of which are alike tending to Vegetation, as having their Proportions of Salt, 
and Vegetative Matter. But whereas Sand tho' it is haſty in its Productions, yet by its 
ſlipperineſs and too eaſy ſeparation of its Parts, ſoon loſeth its Riches and Vegetative Power; 
and Clay, whoſe Parts are cloſely wrought together, will not part with the Vegetative 
Matter therein contained, nor eaſily ſuffer the Fibres of Plants and Trees to make their 
way thro' it; bur if its Parts are ſeparated by digging, and by a due mixture of Sand, 
or {ome ſuch ſlippery Body, kept open, we ſoon ſee the Effects of its Vigour and Vegeta- 
tive Power. 5 | | | 
We find indeed Clay has certain Plants growing upon it, which are as it were natural 
to it, and thrive better in it than in any other Soil; but then there is no ſuch thing as þ 
pure Clay; for by every Experiment made upon it, there is always found to be ſome Mix- 
ture of Sand. And Sand likewiſe hath its natural Plants, which delight in it, and will not 
proſper ſo well elſewhere; but then alſo it muſt be ſaid that all Sandy Soils have a great 
deal of other Mould and Vegetative Matter mixt with it. So that when it happens that a 
Soil hath a due and proper Proportion of theſe two, Sand and Clay; this is what may be 
called Loam; the Middle betwixt the two Extremes, and which hath therefore this Pro- 
perty belonging to it, that the Trees natural to Clay, and thoſe natural to Sand, will both 
equally grow and proſper in a Loamy Soil, as Loam partakes of the Qualities both of Sad 
and Clay. | | | | 
From all the Obſervations I have made about the Natures and Properties of Soil, this I 
take to be right Reaſoning ; and the Uſes to be made of it are many; but I ſhall only at 
preſent, (beſides what is to our Purpoſe in the choice of Soil for a Plantation) obſerve by 
the way; that in all our Mixtures and artificial Compoſts contrived to forward Vegetati- 
on, we ſtrive to imitate Nature, and avoid all indigeſted Dungs and forcing Ingredients. 
Theſe, tho' they haſten Nature, yet make her tire by the way. Whereas in the growth 
of Plants, Nature's, like the Carriers Pace, is beſt ; Fair and Softly. Wherefore Dr. Agri 


cola's ingenious W him of accelerating the Growth of Foreſt-Trecs by an artificial N. 
| | iy 
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1, tho it may excite Wonder and Carioſity, yet is by no means to be made a common 
practice: For ſuch Methods have plainly the ſame Effects in Trees as the uſe of hot and 
ſtrong Liquors has in Men: They raiſe their Spirits, but ſhorten their Lives. 
After what I have here ſaid about a Loamy Soil and untriad Earth, as what are to be 
rred as the beſt Foundation whereon to raiſe Woods and Foreſts, the diligent Planter 
prefe | | 
will not be at a Loſs to know how to chuſe. And yet if he cannot chuſe as he would, 
he ſhould not yet refuſe every Soil that is not exactly agreeable to Loam; becaufe, as 1 
have obſerved, ſome Trees will thrive in the H rongeſt Clays, as the Oak, the Lime and Fir - 
nd others will alſo thrive in Sand or Gravel, as the Walnut, the Aſh and the Sycamore : And 
others again will flouriſh moſt in low and Marſhy Grounds, as the Poplar the Abels and the Willow. 
The Seminary.) When therefore a right and proper Place is pitch'd on for a Seminary 
or Nurſery of Foreſt- Trees, (well guarded if poſſible from the North and Feſt Winds) 
W [ct it firſt be cleared of all Mhins, Buſbes and other Trumpery z and then let it be through- 
out well trench'd with the Spade 7wo ſpit deep, caſting the upper part or Surface of the 
Earth undermoſt. This may be thought a conſiderable Charge, but the quick Growth of 
the Trees will abundantly repay and anſwer it. There is no need to ſtay, to give this 
Nurſery a Summer and Winter's Mellowing, as ſome (weakly enough) have adviſed ; but 
iet the one half of it be well work'd with the Harrow in October and laid into Beds about 
pour Foot wide, and the other half (that eſpecially which may ſeem to want mellowing 
by the Froſt in the Winter) may be ler alone till the Spring, for there are thoſe two 
Seaſons for ſowing the Maſt, and Both of them are ſometimes attended with Misfortunes; 
and beſides, ſome Seeds are beſt ſown in Autumn, and others in the Spring. Ms 

The Seed.) The Ground then being prepared and ready for ſowing, and a ſuitable Place 
allotted for different, Seeds by themſelves, chule the ripeſt and ſoundeſt Seed of every fort, 
ſuch as eaſily ſhake from the Boughs of the moſt thriving Tree; the thape and weight 
of the Seed inform which is the beſt, and how they may be ſer, lying on one fide with 
their ſmall End to the Earth, from which part they put forth the Root firſt, which when 
ir hath laid hold of the Ground, from the fame Place ſends forth the Shoot which is to 
= form the Tree. Altho', as I have obſerved, both Seaſons are proper for ſowing Maſt, 
= yet it is by many thought that the Maſt of all Trees ſhould properly be ſown when Na- 
ture directs, eſpecially Acorns, viz. as foon as they are ripe. For thoſe which are ſown 
in Autumn have been obſerved for the moſt part to ſucceed, whereas thoſe ſown in Spring 
ſometimes miſcarry and fail; owing (as ſome think) to the Rooks and Mice which are 
then greedy of them; whereas they are otherwiſe employ'd. in Autumn And yet before 
February the Seed will be diſpoſed for Growth; and the Land not being then freſh and 
new broke up, the Rooks, Cc. will not be tempted to ſeek for Food, as they always do 

in new broken up Ground: However, {till it is good to make uſe of both Seaſons. 
Being thus provided with Seeds of all Kinds, it is ſtill to be conſidered what forts are 
proper to be Soun and what to be Set. The heavy and larger Seeds are more proper to 
be Het regularly in Rows with a Line; ſuch as Acorns, Cheſtnuts and Walnuts ; which laſt 
are ſtill beſt to be planted with the Green Husk on, the bitterneſs whereof prevents the 
Mice meddling with them, which otherwiſe they are very greedy of. The Sycamore, 
Beech, Elm and Aſh, are moſt proper to be ſown; tho? it ought to be remembred that the 
Aſv- Keys (for Mr. Bradley either forgot himſelf or miſtook) will not come up till the ſe- 
cond Year; and therefore the beſt way is to gather them as you do Haws, and lay them 
by in Heaps for a Twelvemonth, till Seed-time. Many forts of Trees may be propagated 
by Layers, which is done by ſlitting the Branches a little way with a Croſs cut, and lay- 
ing them half a Foot under Mould, and if they do not well comply, peg them down with 
2 Hook. Other Trees may be raiſed of Cuttings, as the Willou, Poplar and Alder. And 
many alſo from Suckers which come from the Roots: But ſtill the beſt and ſafeſt way is 
= (I think) from the Seed, for theſe Reaſons : (1.) Becauſe they zake ſooneſt. (2.) Becauſe 
they make the handſomeſt Trees and moſt uniform Shoots. ( 3.) Becauſe they will neither 

require ſtaking nor watering, as tranſplanted Suckers and Layers do. | . 
Careful weeding of this Seminary and Nurſery for the firſt two or three Vears hath 
been generally thought a very neceſſary piece of Care and good Husbandry; but I have 
been told from an ingenious and old Practitioner and Planter, Sir William Huſtler in York- 
ſvire, that in the Progreſs of his Plantation he has found very little difference betwixt 
careful weeding and not weeding at all. It muſt be owned that the great Care and Charge 
which 18 commonly beſtowed on the MWeeding a Plantation is what hath fired many, and 
Frigbred more; and if the Succeſs be no way equal to the Charge, the beſt way is to 
truſt the Plantation to Nature, well guarded from foreign Invaſions of Cattle. Exact 
Weeding he hath obſery'd bath greatly let in the Summer drought, and ſtunted the 
| | | | Scedlings; 
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Seedlings; and if Weeds may a little over-ſhadow the Plants, fill they keep die 


Ground cool and moiſt, which balances the other Inconvenience. The Trial both ways is 


eaſily made, and I am apt to think if only ſome of the larger Weeds that ſhoot upwag, 


were removed, this Method of Sir Filliam's is beſt and moſt rational. | 
After the Scedlings are two or three Years old, where they are thickeſt, ſome ſhoulg 
be drawn and rer Sun into other parts of the Nurſery at proper Diſtances, and the 
reſt remain for Trees; always ſuppoſing ftill that the whole be well defended from the 
Brouze of Cattel, till they are got out of their reach: If at any time you diſcover in the 


- Nurſery an awkward ill-ſhapen Tree, the beſt courſe you can take, is to cut it off ſlope- 


wiſe at the bottom where the Crookedneſs begins, and the next Year you will find it to 
make one ſtrait Shoot, and will quickly recover that Diſcipline fo as to make a fine hand. 
ſome Tree: I have ſeen at Greencroft at my Friend James Clavering's, Eſqz a young Oak 
thus ſerved, and I found from the Place of Amputation it had ſhot in one Summer more 
than three Yards perpendicular. The Objection which ſome make to this, that it ſpoils 


the But-end when ir comes to be Timber, is of little weight, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to he 


cut near the Ground, and then only too when the Tree will not otherwiſe be brought 
into ſhape and vigour. A ſmall Crookedneſs in a young Tree is much mended by z 
gentler Diſcipline, viz. Cutting it in the Ham tranſverſiy and perpendicularly, three Inches 


above, and three below the place of bending. 


Thus much may be thought ſufficient to be ſaid of Nurſeries and preparatory Semi- 


naries in 3 3 what Directions and Rules are wanting with reſpect to particular Trees 


will be taken notice of when we come to treat of thoſe particulars: In the mean time, 
that I may proceed regularly, I ſhall ſet down here a compleat Catalogue of all forts of 


Trees great and ſmall, ſuch as are found to grow in England without Houſing, dividing | 


them into four Claſſes, viz. 
x. Large Foreſi-Trees. 
2. Foreſt- Trees of a les and humbler Size. 
3. Haw Greens. And, 2 55 
4. Flowring-Shrubs. 


And I put them here in this View, becauſe ſuch a Collection and compleat Catalogue as 


this, IJ have long ſince thought would be a Curioſity that any Gentleman, who is a Lo- 
ver of Vegetables, ſhould naturally deſire to have in ſome one part of his Ground, where 


he may at one View behold all the Sorts and Varieties of Trees and Shrubs, which his 
Native Country by Art and Care is made to preſent him every Day in the Year. Theſe 
may be made a very goodly Sight, by having only one of every fort; and Rows of each 


_ Claſs placed ſo diſcreetly one before another, the talleſt f, rhe humbler fort of Forelt- 


Trees next; the Ever-Greens next, and Flowring Shrubs in the Font. 


Here 
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Large Foreſt- Trees. 


c with its 
The Oak 8 Miſletoe. 
The Aſh. 
P Witch 


The Elm ; Engliſh and 
| Dutch. 

The Beech. 

The Abele. 

The Aſpine. 

The Poplar. 

The Walnut. | 
broad leay'd 


The Lime 8 and wild. 
The 588 


Lſer Trees. | 


The Alder. 


The Birch. F 
The Hazel and Filbert. 


The Horn-beam. 


The Marple. 

The Serviſe. 

The Wild Pear. 

The Crab. J a 
C Black and 

Mulberry L White. 

The Cheſnur. 

Horſe Cheſnut. 5 


Wild Cherry 3-48 _ Fw 


The Quick-teun. 
White Thorn. 2 


Black Thorn. 


Glaſſenbury Thorn. 
The Withy. 

The Sallow. 5 
The Ozier. 


re Red, 
The Willow 3 White, 
Sweet. 
Tamaris. 
The Plane. 


The Medlar. 


The Elder. 2 
L' Azzerole. 


The Lotus, or Nettle- Tree. 


The Cornel-Tree. 
Larch or Larix. 
Bucks-horn. 
Accacia. 


Buckthorn. 5 


— — 


5 


is harſh and unpalatible. 
Hickery Tree from Carolina. 
Cotton Tree. 
Muſcovy Apple Tree. 
Mirabolan Plum. 
Manna Aſh. 


Canada Berberry. 
_ Ever-Greens. 


dwarf and 


The ler tall. 


| The Holly: Of many Sorts. 


The Eugh. 

The Phylerea. 

Alaternus. 

The Box. 

Cork-Tree; two re 
i ( Enzliſh an 

Juniper 2 Sd 


. Engliſh 
Laurel 4 Cherry 
Alexandrian. 
TT 
r 8 Scotch, Silver and 
Norway. 
= Pine. 


Arbor Vitæ. 

Ivy, ftrip'd and plain, 
Savine. | 
Pyracantha. 

Celaſtrus or Staff-Tree. 
Arbutus. 

New-England, 
Virginia, 
Bermudas, 
Lebanon. 


Roſemary £ comma broad- 


leay'd : 
Roſemary ſtrip d 8 White 
The Bay. 
Laurus-tinus. 
Priver. 
Lentiſcus or Maſtic-Tree. 
Maternus. 
Butcher's Broom. 
Prickly Box. 
Sothorn Wood. 
Snow-drop Tree. | 
Groundſel-Tree from Virgi- 


nia. 


| Olcaſter. 


Cedar 


Oo 


Yellow. 
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| Hackberry Tree, whoſe Fruit | 


( 


Flowring- Shrubs. 
Sena Tree. 
Laburnum. 


Maracoc or Paſſi on- Tree. 


Fruit and 


Solanum 8 * d and 


© Yellow and 
Meſerion ; Scarlet 

| Berry. 
Gilder-roſe. 
Roſe; of ſeveral ſorts. 


Lilac. F 
Dwar and 

Almond 2 Standard. 
4 e | 

8 ellow 
Jeſſamine Strip'd, ? nk d 

Pur ple. 

Aube en 8 ES 
Tulip-Tr ce. | 


Spirea Gabe: 
Spaniſh Broom. 
Syringa. 
Dog-'Tree. 


Barba Jovis. 


| Virgins Bower. 


Periwincle. 
Amara dulcis. 
Olive-Tree, 
Oleander, or Roſe- 
bay, 
Agnus Caſtus. 
Cyriſus or Bean Trefoil. 
Sage-Tree. 
Prim-Roſe-Tree. 
Dwarf-Plane or Whitten-tree. 
Sea-Holly. 


tender. 


Wild Lemon. 
'The Carob or Bean-tree, ſweet 
The Ciſtus. 
Bladder Nut. 
Balm of Gilead. 
Piſtacia-Tree. 
Benjamin- Tree. 
Caper-Tree. 


Cackinea, or Tea-Trec. 
Coccigria. 


Large 
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lere chen followerh the Catalogue under their ſeveral Claſſes. , 


Honyſuckle, ſeveral Sorts. 8 


Sea Ragwort. 


The Linden, Lime-Tree, or 
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Large Foreſt-Trees. 


OAK-TREE. | 
HE Oak is a large Glandiferous Tree, of a hard laſting Wood, rugged Bark, and 
Leaves waved on the Edges. 5 
1 Of this Tree much is to be ſaid; but the beſt Account I can give is, that 3 
piece of Ground reſpecting the Souib-Eaſt, rather than full South, and well protected from 
the North and Weſt, is the beſt for a Seminary or Seed-Plot : This ought to be broken 


up before the Winter you ſow, to mellow it, eſpecially if it be a Clay, and then the Fur- 


row would be made deeper, or fo at leaſt as you would prepare it for Wheat. Or which 


is beſt of all, you may Trench it with the Spade; by which means it will be the eaſier 
cleanſed from all Obſtructions : Then 0 given it a ſecond ſtirring with a Harrow im- 


mediately before you ſow, caſt and diſpoſe it into Rills, or ſmall narrow Trenches, of four 


or five Inches deep, and in even Lines at two Foot Interval; for the more commodious 


Runcation, Hawing, and Dreſſing the Trees. Into theſe Furrows ſtrow your Acorns, 


not too thick, and cover them well with a Rake or Harrow: But (to be more accurate) 


Set them as you do Beans. Do this in the ſtiffer Grounds at the latter end of October, and 
in the lighter about February. . 3 

Let the Acorns be gathered in their juſt Seaſon, that is, when dropping ripe, and from 
fair thriving Trees: And fix Buſhels of Acorns will ſow or plant an Acre of Ground, at 
one Foot diſtance. Your Plants when they begin to peep, ſhould be Earthed up, eſpecially 
after breaking of the greater Froſts, and when the ſwelling Mould is apt to Spue them 
forth; but when they are about an Inch above Ground, you may in a moiſt Seafon draw 
them up where they are too thick, and ſer them immediately in other Lines or Beds pre- 
pared for them; or you may plant them in double Foſſes, where they may abide till they 
are of a fit Stature to be tranſplanted; and then they ſhould be fer at ſuch diſtances as 
the ſeveral kinds of Oaks require; but if you draw them only for the thinning of your 


Seminary, prick-them into, ſome empty Beds at one Foot interval, leaving the reſt at two 


or three. 


When your Seedlings have ſtood thus till June, beſtow a flight digging upon them, 
and ſcatter a little halt-rotten Lither, Fearn, or old Leaves among them, to preſerve the 


Roots from ſcorching, and to retain the Moiſture; and then in March following, you ſhall 


chop it all into the Earth, and mingle it together: Continue this Proceſs for two or three 


Years ſucceſſively; for till then the ſubſtance of the Kernel will hardly be ſpent in the 


Plam, which is of great Import; but then (if the Stature of your Plants invite) you may 
ſet them forth, carefully raking up their Roots; and cutting the Stem within an Inch of 
the Ground, (if the Kind ſuffers the Knife) fer them where they are to continue: If thus 


you reduce them to the diſtance of forty Foot, the Intervals may be planted with Aſh, 
which may be felled either for Poles or Timber without prejudice to the Oak. Some re- 


peat the cutting we ſpeak of the ſecond Year, and after March re-cut them at half a 
Foot from the Surface; and then meddle with them no more: But this muſt be done 
with. a very ſharp Inſtrument, and with Care, leſt you violate or unſettle the Root; which 
is to be practiſed upon all thoſe that you did not tranſplant, unleſs they are very thriving 
Trees; and then it ſhall ſuffice to prune off the Branches and ſpare the Tops; for this 
Amputation eſtabliſhes your Plants by diverting the Sap to the Roots, and frees them 


from the Injury of the Winds, and makes them handſome ſtreight Shoots, infinitely pre- 


ferable to ſuch as are abandon'd to Nature and Accident without this Diſcipline : By this 
means the Oak will become excellent Timber, ſhooting into ſtreight and ſingle Stems: 
To this I am to add, that as often as you make your Annual tranſplanting out of the 
Nurſery, by drawing forth the choiceſt Stocks, the reſt will be improv'd by a due ſtir- 
ring and'turning of the Mould about their Rocts. 


In planting preſerve the Roots, and eſpecially the Earth adhering to the ſmalleſt Fibres, 


which ſhould by no means be ſhaken off; for thoſe tender Hairs are the very Mouths | 


and Vehicles which ſuck in the Nutriment, and transfuſe it into all the parts of the Tree; 
and theſe periſhing, the larger Roots, hard, and leſs ſpungy, ſignify little but to eſtabliſh 
the Stem: Therefore we ſhould bind the Mould about them, or transfer the Roots in 
Baskets, to preſerve it from forſaking them for this Earth being fitted to the Mouths of 


the 
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che Fibres, it will require ſome time to bring them in Appetite again to a new Mould, 
and may be dangerous. 1 . : 
The Pits and Foſſes, into which is deſign'd the Tranſplantation, ought to be prepared 
and left ſome time open to macerating Rains, Froſts and Sun, that may reſolve the com- 

acted Salt, render the Earth friable, mix and qualify it for Aliment, and to be more ea- 
fily drawn in and digeſted by the Roots and analogous S mach of the Trees: This to ſome 
degree may be artificially done, by burning of Straw in the newly open Pits, and drench- 
ing the Mould with Water, eſpecially in over dry Seaſons. ANG | 

There is no certain Rule at what diſtances Trees ſhould be planted ; for various quan- 
tiry ot Soils will make Alteration. If theſe. that affect cold and moiſt Grounds be planted 
in hot and dry Places, then ſet them in cloſer order; but Trees which covert ſcorching 
dry Grounds, at farther diſtance. The like may guide in Situations expos'd to impetu- 
ous Winds and other Accidents ; which may ſerve for general Rules. 

To contribute to the Stability of our tranſplanted Trees, ſomething is to be premiſed 
concerning their faking, and ſecuring them from external Injuries, eſpecially from W inds 
and Cattle; againſt which, Copices and Woods are ſufficiently defended by the Mounds 
and their cloſer order; eſpecially if they riſe of Seed: But where they are expos'd in ſingle 
Rows, as in Walks and Avenues, the moſt effectual courſe is to empale them with three 
good quarter Stakes, of competent Length, ſet in a Triangle, and faſtened to one another 
dy ſhort pieces above and beneath; in which a few Brambles being ſtuck, ſecure it abun- 

dantly, without that choaking or fretting to which Trees are obnoxious that are only ſingle 
ſtaked and buſhed as the vulgar manner is; and in this the Advantage is more than the 
Charge. Where Cattle do not come, a piece of Rope tied faſt about the Neck of Trees 
upon a Whiſp of Straw, to preſerve it from galling, and the other end tightly ſtrained 
to a Hook or Peg in the Ground (as the Shrouds in Ships are faſtened to the Maſts) 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhes Trees againſt. the Meſtern Blaſts without more trouble, for the Winds 
of the other Quarters ſeldom infeſt us: And if the Cords be well pitch'd they will ſerve 
many Years. But notwithſtanding. all this, a noble Perſon tells my Author, that in windy 
Scotland he never ſtakes his Trax Hat makes his Servants ſet up again thoſe that are thrown 
down; and thus they ſtrike Root ſo faſt, that nothing but the Axe is able to proſtrate 
them; for they looſen the Mould, and fo prepare it to receive the better Nouriſhment. 
The Oak carries it from all other Timber whatſoever for the building of Ships, being 
tough, bending well, ſtrong, and not too heavy, nor eaſily admitting Water. As to the 
variety of Oaks, there are tour forts only; two of which are moſt frequently with us : 
The two frequent Oaks are the Quercus Urbana, which grows more upright, and bein 
clean and lighter is fitteſt for Timber; and the Robur, or Quercus Hlveſtris, which is of 
an hard black Grain, bearing a ſmall Acorn, and affecting to ſpread in Branches, and to 
put forth its Roots more above Ground; and therefore in the planting to be allow'd a 
greater diftance, viz. from twenty five to forty Foot (nay, ſometimes as many Yards) 
= whereas the other ſhooting up more erect will be contented with fifteen. This kind is 
7 farther to be diſtinguiſhed by his fulneſs of Leaves, tarniſh, and becoming yellow at the 


Fall, and the Roots growing very deep and ſtraggling. | 

Tis the Propagation of theſe large ſpreading Oaks, which is eſpecially recommended for 
the excellency of the Timber, which require room to amplify and expand themſelves, and 
would therefore be planted in Foreſts, at more remote diſtances, and free from all Incum- 
brances For by dreſſing, and due Culture, many Years advance is to be gain'd. 

Both theſe kinds ſhould be taken up very young, and tranſplanted about October; ſome, 
for theſe hardy and late ſpringing Trees, defer it till the Winter be well over; but the 
Earth had need be moiſt ; and tho' they will grow tolerably in moſt Grounds, yet do they 
generally affect the ſound, black, deep, and faſt Mould, rather warm, than over-wet and cold, 
and a little ring: This produceth the fineſt Timber; for as ſays Pliny, this is a general 
Rule, What Trees ſoever which grow tolerably either on Hills or Valleys, ariſe to greater 
Stature and ſpread more amply in the lower Ground; but the Timber is far better, and 
of a finer Grain, which grows upon the Mountains. The Timber of thoſe Trees which 
grow in moiſt and ſhady Places, is not ſo good as that which comes from a more expo- 
ſed Situation, nor is it ſo cloſe, ſubſtantial and durable; but yet what is Wind-ſhaken ne- 
ver comes to good. Generally the cloſe - grain'd is moſt ſtout and permanent; and it is to 

+ be noted, that the Oak neither proſpers in very hot, nor exceſſive cold Countries: If 1 
Were to chuſe the Place for the Tree, it ſhould be ſuch as grows in the belt Cow-paſture, 
; or upland Meadow, where the Mould is rich and ſweet ; and in ſuch places you may 
alſo tranſplant large Trees with extraordinary Succeſs; and therefore it were not amiſs to 


bon and ſearch the Ground where you intend to plant or ſow, before you fall to * 3 
| | ince 
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fince Earth too ſhallow or rocky is not proper for this Timber, the Roots fix not kind. 


ly; and tho” for a time they may ſeem to flouriſh, yet they will be apt to dwindle. How. 
ever, to remove all Diſcouragements, | | 


. Oaks proſper exceedingly in Gravel and moiſt Clays, even the coldeſt Clay that will hard 


graze; but they frequently make ſtands as they meet with variety of N and "wal 


times proceed again vigorouſly as they penetrate beyond, or outgrow their Obſtructions, and 
meet better Earth; which is of that conſequence, that my Author affirms that more than 
fifty or an hundred Years advance is clearly gain'd by Soil and Husbandry. . 

In Hampſhire at a place call'd Silceſter, there have grown Oaks (ſome of which have con. 
tain'd ten load a Piece) out of the Walls, which ſeem'd to have ſtruck Root into the 
very Stones; and in the Foreſt of Dean ſome goodly Oaks have grown upon Ground 
which has been as it were a Rock of antient Cinders, buried there many Ages fince. But 
it is obſerv'd that Oaks which grow in rough ſtony Ground, and obſtinate Clays, are long 
before they come to any conſiderable Stature; but in time (as has been before obſery'g) 
they afford the moſt excellent Timber, having ſtood long, and got good Footing : The 
fame we may affirm of the lighteſt Sands, which produce a ſmooth-grain'd Timber, of all 


other the molt uſeful for the Joiner; but that which grows in the Gravel is ſubject to be 


ſhort and brittle. 


Mr. Evelyn tells us he has made the Experiment of grafting the Oak, but with very 
little Succeſs; altho' ſome affirm it will rate the Pear and other Fruit: But for this cu— 
rioſity he rather adviſes Inoculation. He does not much encourage the tranſplanting of 


young Oaks, except the Ground be extraordinarily qualified, or that the Oak be not above 
ſix or ſeven Foot growth in height: Vet if any will try, let their Stems be of the ſmootheſt 
and tendereſt Bark; for that is ever an indication of Youth, as well as the paucity of their 
Circles, which in disbranching and cutting the Head off at five or fix Foot height, may, 


before you ſtir the Roots, ſerve for the moſt certain guide; and then plant them imme. - 
diately, with as much Earth as will adhere to them, in the Place deſtin'd for their Stati- 


on; abating only the Tap-roots, (which is that downright and ſtubby part of the Roots 
all Trees rais'd of Seeds do almoſt univerſally produce) and quickening ſome of the reſt 
with a my Knife, (but ſparing the Fibres whichſ are the main Suckers and Mouths of 
all Trees) ſpread them in the Foſs or Pit which hath been prepared to receive them: 


Unleſs you will rather Trench the whole Field, which is incomparably the beſt, and in- 


finitely to be preferred before narrow Pits and Holes, in cafe you Plant any number con- 
ſiderable. For the Earth is hereby made looſe, eafier and penetrable for the Roots, about 


which you are to caſt that Mould, which, in opening of the Trench you took from the 
Surface, and purpoſely laid apart; becauſe it is ſweet, mellow and better impregnated: 


But in this Work be circumſpect, never to enter your Stem deeper than you found it 
ſtanding ; for profound burying frequently deſtroys a Tree, tho' it is an Error ſeldom ob- 


ſerv'd: If therefore the Roots be ſufficiently cover'd to keep the Body ſteady and erect, 


it is enough; and the not minding this ſeemingly trifling Circumſtance, does very much 
deceive our ordinary Planters and Woodmen: Moſt Roots covet the Air, (altho' that of 
the Quercus Urbana leaſt of any; for like the Aſculus, . 


Flow much to Heaven her tow' ring Head aſcends, 
So much towards Hell her piercing Root extends.) 


And the perſection of that does almoſt as much concern the Proſperity of a Tree, as of 


a Man himſelf. 


Beſide what has been ſaid, the Poſition muſt be ſedulouſly obſerved ; for the Southern 


parts being more dilated, and the Pores expos'd (as evidently appears in their horizontal 
Sections) by the conſtant Eccentricity of their hyperbolical Circles, being now on the 


' ſudden, and at ſuch a Seaſon converted to the North, does ſtarve and retard more Trees, 


how careful ſoever the Roots have been order'd, and Ground prepar'd, than any other Ac- 
cident whatſoever (neglect of ſtaking and defending from Cattle excepted ;) the Importance 
whereof ought to be confidered; Mr. Evehn having ſometimes tranſplanted great Trees 
at Midſummer with ſucceſs (the Earth adhering to their Roots) and mi/carried in others 
where this Circumſtance only was omitted. The bigger the Tree, the more this Circum- 
ſtance is to be regarded. 


To obſerve therefore the Coaſt, and the fide of the Stock (eſpecially of Fruit Trees) is 


not a Trifle, as ſome pretend: For if the Air be as much the Mother, or Nurſe, as Water 


and Earth, as more than probably it is, ſuch bloſſoming Plants as court the Motion of the 
Meridian Sun, do as it were evidently point out the Advantage they receive by their Poſition, 


by the Clearneſs, Politure, and comparative Splendor of the South Side: And the 9 7 | 
| | | Olline 
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Moine of moſt Trees on the oppoſite Side; ſufficiently denotes the Unkindneſß of that Al. 


; and which is moſt evident in the Bark of Oaks, white and ſmooth z the Trees grow- 
ing more kindly on the South Side of an Hill, than thoſe which are expos'd to the North, 
with an bard, dark, rougher and more moſſy Integument, which has been. experimented 
on moving ſome Trees to a Northern dripping Shade. Whole Hedge-Rows of Apples 
and Pears have periſhed after their Shelter has been remov'd : The good Husbands expected 
rhe contrary, that the Fruit ſhould improve, as freed from the Predations of the Hedge 
but Uſe and Cuſtom made the Shelter neceſſary z and therefore a Stock for the Time is 
the weaker taken out of a Thicket, if it be not well protected from all ſudden and fierce 
Invaſions either of crude Air or Winds. 5 F : 

There are other Rules concerning the Situation of Trees, altho“ when ſomething ſhel- 
ter'd from North, Eaft, and Weſt, tis beſt; as alſo from Marſhes, unwholeſome Fogs, 
Hills and Seas, which expoſe them to the Weather; but particularly from thoſe Sylvifra« 
giventi, or cruel and tedious Weſtern Winds; altho' thoſe which ſtanding in Winds do con- 
quer and are not ſhaken, are the moſt ſtrong and ſolid, eſpecially Trees expos'd to the 
North, But a hot Gravel and looſe Earth doth ſeldom well; for an Oak in goed Ground 


' ſhall double its Growth, tho? next to this (and perhaps before it) is preferr'd good Air. We 
ſhall ſometimes ſee Woods to all Appearance growing on the ſame Soil, when one Oak 


of the fame Age will contain double to another in Heart and Timber: And that in one 
the Heart will not be ſo big as a Man's Arm, when the Trunk exceeds a Man's Body. 
This ought to be well weighed in the firſt Plantation of Copfes, and a good Eye may 
diſcern it in the firſt Shoor, the Difference proceeding from the Variety of the Seed; there- 
fore let it be gather'd from the beſt ſort of Trees. 


„ 


To tranſplant an old Tree was formerly eſteem'd a wild and difficult Enterprize; yet 
Count Maurice (Governor of Brazil) planted a Grove near his Paradiſe of Friburg, con- 
raining ſix Hundred Coco- Trees of eighty Years Growth, and fifty Foot high to the neareſt 


Bough: Theſe he wafted upon Floats and Engines, four long Miles, and planted them (o 


ſucceſsfully, that they bare abundantly the very firſt Year; and Monſieur de Fiat. (a Marſhal 


of France) hath with huge Oaks done the like at Fiat. Alſo a great Perſon in Devon, 


planted Oaks as big as twelve Oxen could draw, to ſupply ſome Defe& in an Avenue to 
his Houſe; and the Lord Fitz-Harding praftis'd the removing of great Oaks in the follow- 


ing manner: 


Chuſe a Tree as big as your high; remove the Earth from him; cut through all the 
collateral Roots, till with a competent ſtrength you can force him down upon one ſide, 
ſo as to come with your Axe at the Tap-root; cut that off, re-dreſs your Tree, and ſo let 
it ſtand cover'd about with the Mould you looſen'd from it, till the next Year, or longer 
if you think fit; then take it up at a fit Seaſon; it will likely have drawn new tender 


Roots apt to take, and ſufficient for the Tree, whereſoever you ſhall tranſplant him. To 


faciliate the Removal of large Trees, for the Adornment of ſome particular Place, or the 
Rarity of the Plant, there is this Expedient: A little before the hardeſt Froſts, make a 
iquare Trench about your Tree at ſuch Diſtance from the Stem, as you judge ſufficient 


tor the Root; dig this of competent Depth, ſo as almoſt to undermine it, by placing 
Blocks and Quarters of Wood, to ſuſtain the Earth; this done, caſt in as much Water as 


may fill the Trench, or at leaſt ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the Ground were very moiſt be- 
fore: Thus let it ſtand till ſome very hard Froſts do bind it firmly to the Roots, and then 
prepare it to the Pit, made for its new Situation, which you may preſerve from freezing by 
laying Store of warm Litter in it, and ſo cloſe the Mould the better to the ſtragglin 
Fibres, placing what you take out to your new Gueſt, to preſerve it in Temper : Bur if 
the Mould abour it be over heavy, you may raiſe it by a Crane, or Pully hanging between 
a Triangle, which is made of three ſtrong and tall Limbs united at the Top where a 
Pully is faſtened, as the Cables are to be under the Quarters, which bear the Earth about 
the Roots: For by this means you may weigh up, and place the weighty Clod upon a 
Trundle to be convey'd, and re-planted where you pleaſe, being let down erpendicularly 
into the Place by the Aſſiſtance of the aforeſaid Engine. And by this Addreſs you may 
tranſplant Trees of a wonderful Stature without the leaſt Diſorder, and many times without 
topping or diminution of the Head; which is of great Importance, where this is practi- 
led to ſupply a Defect, or remove a Curioſity. a | i 
Trees of ordinary Stature tranſplanted (being firſt well water'd) muſt be ſufficiently 
ſtak d and buſh'd to protect them from the Violence of Wind, Rubbings of Cattle, or 
ſuch like; ill being well grown and fixed (which may be in four Vears) they ſhall be 


able to wit aſtand all accidental Invaſions but the Axe: For I am now come to their Pru- 


ung and Cucting, in which Work the Seaſons are of great conſequence. 
P p Therefore 
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3 Therefore from Timber-Trtes cut off no Heads, nor be too buſy with Lopping 3 but for 
Shade, Fuel, or Maſt, lop off their Tops, and prune unthriving Branches only. If 


intend an out-right Felling, expect till November; otherwile the Sap not being denſely . | 


reſt, the Worms will breed there: But for the Chimney you need not be fo punctual. op 
Ihe beſt time of Felling is juſt before they begin to decay; bur ſuch as appear decaying 
are firſt to be cut down, and then thoſe that are 9 to it; but the plain thi 
ving indulged. till laſt. The beſt way to know the State of the Tree, is to bore with 3 
middling Piercer, made Auger-fafhion, and to examine what Subſtance comes by the fre. 


quent pullings out. Some will pronounce ſhrewdly the State of a Tree, by digging a little 


bout the Roots; and when the Tree periſhes at Top, it is ever a Mark of great Decay 
in the Roots. There is alſo a ſwelling Vein, which diſcovers itſelf eminently above the 
reſt of the Stem, altho' inveſted with Bark like the reſt, and which frequently circle; 


about the Tree like oy, which is an infallible ſign of Hollowneſs. The common Seaton 


for this Work is about the End of April, (when the Bark does qommonly riſe freely.) 
Men greatly differ in this Point: But without doubt, while the Trees are over moiſt 
they are not ſo fit for the Axe, for they are more obnoxius to Putrefaction and the 
Worm; wherefore it is adviſed before a Fall to make a Gaſh to the Pith, that the whole 


Moiſture may diſtil; for the Veſſels that aſcend in the Bark, are called the Arteries, and 
thoſe that deſcend in the Sap, I may rather ſay the Trunk, are the Veins. Some ſuper- 
| ſtitious Perſons lay great ſtreſs upon the time of the Moon and Day, when Timber ſhould 


be fell'd; and not only ſo, but the Strength of the Wind, and the Corner from whence 
it cometh ;z which laſt indeed may be of ſome uſe in conſideration of the Place where it is 
deſign'd to lie; but otherwiſe the Woodman would make but ſmall Riddance, and be like 


the Husbandman in the Proverbs, that minded the Winds, and therefore cou'd neither ? 


nor reap. ; 


In order to Felling of Timber (in caſe of buying) Mr. Evelyn approves of Markban's 
Advice, who ſays, Survey your Woods as they ſtand, immediately after Chriſtmas; and 


cc 
cc 


& other without gleaming the beſt Timber. 'This done, learn the marketable Prices near- 


then divide the Species in a Note-Book, and conſider for what Purpoſes every Kind is 


e hand of the ſeveral forts; as what ſo many Foot ſquare and long is worth for the ſeve- 


ce ral Employments z what Planks and other Scantlings, &c. are fit for ſo many Spokes, 


ce Rings, Pales, Poles, Spars, Fe. As ſuppoſe it were Aſh, to fer apart the largeſt for 
& the Wheelwright, the ſmalleſt for the Cooper, and that of ordinary Scamtling for the 
e Ploughs, and the Bruſh to be kidded and fold by the Hundred. And fo all other ſorts of 
“ Timber, viz. large, middling Stuff and Poles, c. allowing the Waſte for the Charges 
e of Felling, Cc. All which you ſhall compute with greater certainty, if you girt it 
« with a String, and reduce it to the ſquare, Sc. by which you may give a near Gueſs: 
“% Or you may mark ſuch as you intend to fell; and then begin your Sale about Candle- 
cc 


c“ ſome particular Ules, as for Ploughs, Carts, Axle-Trees, Harrows, and the like, it is 


and therefore in a very great Arm, chop a Nict under it cloſe to the Boal, that ſo mect- 
ing with the downright Strokes, it may be ſever'd without Hplitting. In Trees, what 1s 
call'd the Male, is much harder than the Female. If you deſign a freſh one to grow from 
the Roots, fell your Tree as cloſe to the Ground as poſſible; beſides, the longer the Stick 


of the Tree fell'd, the better it is for many Uſes. Some will not cut a ſeedling Oak, 


ſo as to have any thing grow from its Root, becauſe they ſay it produces a reddiſh Wood 


not acceptable to the Workman ;z and that the Tree that grows on the Head of his 
Mother does ſeldom arrive to be good Timber. It is obſerv'd, that one Foot of Timber 


near the Root (which is the proper Kerfe or Cutting-place) is worth three farther off: 
Bur let this be enquir'd into, and it ſeems to be of no great weight. 


When your Tree lies on the Ground, then ſtrip off the Bark, and ſer it fo as it may 


dry beſt ; then cleanſe the Boal of the Branches which were left, and ſaw it into Lengths 


for ſquaring. And to make excellent Boards and Planks, ſome adviſe you ſhould bark your 


Trees I a fit Seaſon, and ſo let them ſtand a Year before Felling; which ſeems rational 
enough. | | 


Before Timber is remov'd, the Dew ſhould be off. Lay up your Timber very dry, in 
an airy Place, out of Wind or Sun, and laying along one Piece upon another, ep 
| ome 


moſt uſeful: After this, reckon the bad and good together, that one may put off the 


mas, till the Spring; before which you muſt not lay the Axe to the Root; tho' for 


common to cut in October; and indeed were it not for the fake of the Bark, every 
„ Oak ought to be cut down before February. | 


One of the firſt and moſt principal things with Workmen in Felling of Trees, is the 
skilful disbranching of the Boal of all ſuch Arms and Limbs as may endanger it in the Fall; 


3 


1 
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ſome ſhort Blocks to preſerve them from Mouldineſs, which they uſually contract while 
they ſweat 3 and which frequently produces a kind of Fungus, eſpecially if there be any 
ſappy Parts remaining. Some Perſons ſubmerge their Timber in Water to hinder the clea- 
ving, and this is good. Lay therefore your Boards a Fortnight in the Water, and then 
ſetting them upright in the Sun and Wind, ſo as it may freely pals 7 0 4 them, turn 


them daily; and thus treated, newly ſawn Boards will floor better than many Years 
dry ſeaſoning. But to prevent all poſſible Accidents, let the Joints for your Floors be ſhot, 
fitted and tack d down only for the firſt Year, nailing them for good and all the next: 
For thus they will not in the leaſt brink. But I take it, Oak is but little uſed for floor- 
ing of Houſes. Among W heelwrights, the I ater-ſeaſoning is of eſpecial Regard. The 
Yenetians, for their Arſenal Proviſion, lay their Oak ſome Years firſt in Water. Some 
commend Buryings in the Earth; and there are Seaſonings of the Fire for hardening of 
Piles, which are to ſtand either in the Water or the Earth. | why 

But notwithſtanding theſe Seaſonings, the greeneſt Timber is ſometimes deſireable for 
ſuch as carve and turn; but for Doors, Windows, Floors, and other cloſe Works, it is alto- 
gether to be rejected. Therefore 'tis beſt to chuſe ſuch as is of two or three Years ſea- 
loning, and in the mean between moiſt and dry. E N 
Timber which is cleft is not ſo obnoxious to rift and cleave, as what is hewn, nor ſauar d, 
as round. Large Columns bored through from End to End, is an excellent Preſervative 


from ſplitting; tho' to cure this Accident, rubbing with a Wax-cloath is good; or before 


it be converted, the ſmearing it over with Cow-dung, which prevents the Effects both of 
Sun and Air, if it muſt be expoſed. The Hollanders coat their Timber that is expos'd to 
the Sun with a Mixture of Pitch and Tar, on which they ſtrew powder'd Cockle-ſhells 
mixt with Sea-ſand and Scales of Iron beaten {mall, which arms them after an incredible 
manner. But the Timber muſt be well dry'd; and to prevent Fire, they rub them with 
a Yaſh made of Allom. , | OS: 

The moſt ponderous Timber is beſt for all Uſes, and what ſinks deepeſt in the Water is 
ſuch; alſo freedom from Knots and Sap is a great Excellence. Some affirm, that old 
Oak, old Walnut, and young Aſb, are beſt for moſt Uſes; but in Ship-building it does not 
hold, for old Timber will be apt to be brittle. That Timber is eſteem'd beſt that grows 
moſt in the Sun, and on a dry and hale Ground; for thoſe Trecs which ſuck leaſt are 

| Climate therefore contributes much ro its Quality, and the 
Northern Situation is preferr'd, tho' there are ſome Exceptions. The Wood under Ground 


is thought to be worth almoſt as much as what is above; for tho? 'tis leſs, yet 'tis of 


* 


more value for many Purpoſes. 2 | | 

As to the Felling of Fuel-Wood, begin with the Under- wood, eſpecially Oaks, as ſoon 
as they will ſtrip, but not after May; and ſo fell as the Cattle may have the browſing; 
but fell no more in a Day than they can eat; then kid or havin them on the Ends to pre- 
ſerve them from rooting: Thus the Under-wood being gone, the reſt will proſper the 
better. If you head or top for the Fire, begin three or four Foot above the Timber, if 
it be conſiderable z but if only ſhaken Trees and Hedge-Rows, ſtrip them even to thirty 
Foot high; and 'twere good to top ſuch as wither at the Tops a competent way be- 
neath, to prevent their Sickneſ downwards, which will elſe certainly enſue ; whereas, thus 
dying Trees may be preſerv'd, tho' they never advance taller. This is a profitable Obſer- 
vation for ſuch as have old doating, or any ways infirm Woods. In other Fellings, diſ- 
branch from Bottom to Top: And for cutting for Fuel, you may at the Sides cut a Foot 
or more from the Body; but never when you ſhred Timber - Trees. "Tis ill to cut Fire- 
Wood when the Sap is up, for *twill never burn well. Eaſt and North Winds are reckon'd 
unkind to the ſucceeding Shoots. . | ok 

Oaks from the firſt Semination are in ſome Places ready to be cut for Coppice in four- 
teen Years; and ſome. Acorns ſet in Hedge-Rows, have in thirty Years, Stems of above a 
Foot diameter. Generally Coppice-wood ſhould be cut cloſe, and at ſuch Intervals as the 
Growth requires; which being ſeldom conſtant, depends much on the Places and the Kinds, 
the Earth apd the Air, to direct us. Oak for Tanners Bark may be fell'd from April to 
the laſt of June, by a Statute of 1 Jacobi. 7” 

Nothing is more deceitful than fanding Trees, ſo various are their hidden Infirmities, till 
they be felled and fawn out. A Timber-Tree, whether of Oak or other Wood, is com- 
* ö a Merchant Adventurer; you ſhall never rightly know what he is worth till he 
is dead. 

With Oak, Houſes, Ships, Cities and Navies are built; and ſome is ſo tough and ex- 
tremely compact, that our ſharpeſt Tools will hardly enter it, and ſcarcely the very Fire 
elf; in which it conſumes but ſlowly, as ſeeming to partake of a ferruginous and - 
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| ; zallin ſhining Nature, proper for ſundry robuſt. Uſes. It is doubtleſs, of all Timber hither. 
1 to known, the moſt univerſally uſeful and ſtrong : For tho' ſome Trees are harder, as Bj, 
| Cornus, . Ebony, and divers of the Indian Woods, S we find them more fragil, and nor 10 
I well qualified ro ſupport great Incumbencies atid Weights ; nor is any Timber more laſting 
| which way ſoever uled. That which is /wined and a little wreathed, (eaſily to be diſcern 
by the Texture of the Bark) is beſt to ſupport Burthens; for Poſts, Columns, Summer, 
E9:. for all which, our Engliſh Oak is infinitely preferable to the French, generally ſpeaking 
"Tis found that ghe rough-grain'd Body of a ſubbed Oak; is the fitteſt Timber for Ey. 
gines, Pales, . Laths, Cooper's Ware, Clap-board for Wainſcot, Sc. and ſome Pannels are cu- 
riouſly vein d. There is in New-England a certain Red Oak, which being felbd, they 
ſeaſon in ſome moiſt and muddy Place, which branches into very curious Works. 
Oak is excellent for 7/heel-Spokes, Pins and Pegs for tyling, Sc. the knottieſt for Mate. 
Works, Piles, and the like; the crooked, and yet firm, for Knee-Timber in Shipping, Mil. 
Wheels, &c. Of Coppice-Oak, Hoops are made much better than of Hazel; for they being 
of the youngeſt Shoots, are exceeding tough and ſtrong. One of them being of Ground 
Oak will out-laſt fix of the beſt A/; the ſmaller Truncheons and Spray make Billet, Baviy 
and Coals; and the Bark is of Price with the Tanner and Dyer, to whom the very Saws 
r „ rey 7 | 
5 Te Ground-Oak, while young, is uſed for Poles, Cudgels and Walking-Siaves. Moſt 
Roots have ſome excellency for fair, beautiful, chamleted and laſting Timber, applicable to 
many Purpoſes; ſuch as formerly made Hafts tor Daggers, Hangers, Knives, Handles for Stave, 
Cups, Tobacco-Boxes, and elegant Joiner s Wort, and even for ſome Mathematical Inſtruments = 
of the larger Size, &c. Neither is to be omitted the Galls, Miſletoe, Polypod, Agarich, 
Fungnus's to make Tinder; and many other uſeful Excellencies, to the Number of above 
twenty, which diſcover the Variety of Virtues of this admirable Tree. | 
Acorns are a good Feed for Hogs, and other Cattle. Lis faid, a Peck of Acorns a Day 
with a little Bran, will make a Hog increaſe a Pound Weight a Day for two Months to- 
gether. They give them alſo to Oxen, mingled with Bran, chopp'd or broken, othe:- 
wiſe they are apt to ſprout. Some adviſe to macerate them firſt in Water to extract their 
Malignity, leſt the Cattle by a new Food periſh. They are moſt proper for Swine, and 
being made ſmall, will fatten Pidgeons, Peacocks, Turkeys, and other Poultry. Acorns 
were heretofore the Food of Men, and in the Time of the Romans the Cuſtom was in 
Spain to make a ſecond, Service of Acorus and Maſts, as the French now do of Marrons and 
Cheſnuts. And ſome Authors mention an Oil of Acorns chymically drawn, which they = 
affirm to be of the longeſt Continuance, and leaſt conſumptive of any Lamps and Light. 
Oaks alſo bear a Knur full of a cottony Matter, of which they antiently made Wick for 
their Lamps and Candles. Yarro affirms, that Salt was made of Oak, which they ſome- 
times uſed for Meat, but chiefly to ſprinkle among and fertilize their Szed-Corn; and with- 
out doubt *rwas better for their Corn and Meat, for ſuch may be made of our Pot-Aſbes. 
Of the Galls is made the Grounds and Baſis of ks, and ſeveral Dies, eſpecially fadder 
Colours. The white Moſs compoſes the choiceſt Cypruſs Powder, which is eſteem'd good 
for the Head. Young red Oak Leaves boil'd in Wine, make an excellent Gargle tor a 
fore Mouth; and almoſt every Part of the Oak is a ſovereign Medicine againſt Fluxes in 
en: * | | 1 
B The Water of May-Dew from Oak Leaves is of admirable Effect in Ruptures; and the 
diſtill'd Water of Acorns is reckon'd good againſt the Phrhifick, Stitch in the Side, and heals 
inward Ulcers, breaks the Stone, and refrigerates Inflamations, being apply'd with Linnen 
dipp'd therein: And ſome affirm, that the Acorns eat faſting, kill the Worms, provoke 
4 Urine, and break even the Stone itſelf; to ſay nothing of the Viſcuss, Polypods, and other 
3 Excreſcencies, of which innumerable Remedies are compos'd ; ſome of which ſee under 
the Head of Mſlet oe. | Es = 
As we have hgd in all Ages, Oaks of prodigious Stature and Growth in many Part sof 
England, 1 ſhall here take ſome notice of them. The Duke of Norfolk, in Workſop Park, 
had an Oak ſpreading almoſt zooo ſquare Yards, under the Shade whereof, near a Thou- 
ſand Horſe might commodiouſly ftand at once. Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Oxfordſbire, 
mentions an Oak near Clifton, ſpreading from Bough-End to Bough-End eighty one Foot, 
ſhading in Circumference 560 ſquare Yards of Ground, under which 'twas computed 
2420 Men might very well ſtand in Shelter: And a bigger near the Gate of the Water- 
Walk at Magdalen College, whoſe Branches ſhot 16 Yards from the Stem: Likewiſe of 
another at Kicat, the Lord Norrey's Park, under, which 4374 Men could ſufficiently 


ſtand. This was that Robur Britannicum ſo much celebrated by the Author of Dodona's 
Grove. | 
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In Denington Park near Newbury were three Oaks ſaid to be planted by Jeofrey Chaucer 3 


one was Fo Foot high before any Bough or Knot appear'd, and cut five Foot ſquare at 
the Bur- end, all clear Timber: The ſecond held 40 Foot excellent Timber, ſtrait as an Ar- 


row in Growth and Grain, and cutting four Foot at the ſtub, and near a Yard ar the top; 


beſides a Fork of almoſt ten Foot clear Timber above the Shaft : This Oak was of a kind 
ſo excellent, that it cut a Grain clear as any Clap-board., And the third call'd Chaucer's 
Oak, was a very goodly Tree; and it's remarkable that theſe Oaks were not 300 Years old. 
This was a gravelly Clay Soil, moiſten'd with ſmall and frequent Springs. | | 
At Framingham in Suffolk grew the Oak which furniſh'd the Main-maſt' of the old Royal 
Sovereign, which was 99 Foot long, 35 Inches diameter: But this Tree was exceeded by 
the Oak which afforded the Beams that lay thwart her, the Diameter whereof was four 
Foot nine Inches, which yielded four ſquare Beams of four and forty Foot each. In 


Sheffield Lordſhip near to Rivelin, ſtood an Oak which had 18 Yards without Bough or 


Knot, and carried a Yard and fix Inches {quare at the ſame height or length; and not 
much bigger near the Root: And in Sheffield Park there was an Oak call'd the Lady's 


| Oak, that contain'd 42 Tun of Timber, which had Arms that held ar leaſt four Foot 


ſquare for ten Yards in length; the Body fix Foot, of clear Timber. At Firth's Farm 
there was an Oak valued at 80/. In the upper end of Rivelin ſtood the Lord's Oak, of 
twelve Yards about: And in the ſame Park was a Tree, which when cut and laid flat up- 
on a level ground, two Men on Horſe-back cold not ſee each other over it. At Reedham 
in Norfolk grew an Oak valu'd at 40 J. the Timber, and 12 J. the Lop-Wood. In a Cop- 
pice of my Lord Craven's there was an Oak that yielded 19 Tun and a half of Timber, 
23 Cord of Fire-wood, 2 Load of Bark. Sir Edward Harley tells us, in a Park of his 
he had an Oak the Trunk whercof did compleatly ſeat with Wainſcot Pews a whole 
Church; and that he had ſeveral other Trees of the ſame Stature: But his Trees were 


but Chips in compariſon of a Tree in the Neighbourhood, in which every Foot forward, 


one with another, was half a Ton of Timber; it bore five Foot ſquare, and forty Foot 
long, &c. and the Boughs afforded twenty five Cord of Fuel Wood. This Gentleman 
declar'd in a Letter to Sir Robert Morray, that he was aſſur'd by an Inquifition taken 
about three hundred Years from that Time, that his Park and ſome adjacent Woods, had 
not then a Tree capable to bear Acorns; yet that Park he had ſeen full of great Oaks, 
and moſt of them in the extremeſt wane of decay 8 0 

This ſeems to determine the Age of Trees, according to the common Obſervation, that 
an Oak is one hundred Years a growing, one hundred Years at a ſtand, and another hun- 
dred in its decay. 


The MISLETOE. 


HIS Plant uſually growing upon ſome or other kind of the Foreſt-Trees, well de- 

ſerves a Place amongſt them: And both for its extraordinary Virtues, and for its 
uncommon way of Propagation, highly merits a very particular Deſcription. Pliny in his 
Natural Hiſtory is very full in treating of this curious Super-Plant z but our modern Ob- 
lervarions about the manner of its Growth and Propagation, and its Uſe in Phyſick, ſo far 
lurpaſſing every thing that was ſaid of it by the Antients, I ſhall content my {elf to obſerve, 
that the great Veneration and Eſteem which the Druids, formerly Prieſts and Philoſophers 
of this Iiland, acquired to themſelves, proceeded from the almoſt miraculous Cures which 
they performed by means of the Miſietoe of the Oak, which was in a peculiar manner 
held Sacred with them. However, I think our ingenious Country-man, Sir J. Colbatch, 
in his ſhort Treatiſe of the admirable Virtues of this Plant, hath given right and ſtrong 
Reaſons, that the difference of Trees doth little or nothing alter the Natuys of the Plant. 
And therefore concludes, that there are the ſame Virtues to be found in the Miſietoe, up- 
ke r Ne ſoever it grows: And the general Method of its Propagationſhe hath found 
o ve thy. | 


oo There is a Bird generally known by the Name of the Miſſetoe Thruſb z which Name 1 
ſuppoſe it gerives from its feeding upon Miſletoe Berries during the Winter- Seaſon: 


From the. Pulp of the Berries it is nouriſhed, but the Seeds are diſcharged with the 


* Excrement undigeſted. Now the Excrement being of a ſlimy Nature, ſticks faſt to 
— the Branches of the Trees, upon which it falls, and if there be any crack in the Bark, 
3 there the Seed lodges itſelf, and produces a Plant the next Year : The Excrement be- 
ing of the Nature of Birdlime, and Birdlime, as it is faid, being to be made of the Ber- 
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& ries of this Plant, gave riſe, I ſuppoſe, to that very old Saying, that * Turdus bara ſu 


„ Excadium. | 


How this Plant thrives in hotter Climates, and whether it will be perſwaded to grow 
upon Ever-greens like itſelf, I have never yet learnt; but the artificial way of propagatin 
it, where you have a mind, is to open the Bark of the Tree with a Knife, and therein 
to flick the Seed in the Winter- Seaſon when it is ripe. But it ſhould regularly be 
laced on the upper part of a Branch running horizontally, that it may be ſupply'd with 
3 and Rain for its Nouriſhment and Growth. Mr. Bradley obſerves, that the manner 
of making its firſt Roots from the Seed, is by ſending out from its Center three Claws 
which fix themſelves on the Bark of the Tree in three Points of a Triangle, and are a 
their Extremities like the Mouths of Leaches, whereby they draw their Nouriſhment, 
After it is become a Plant of ſome bigneſs, it proceeds to bloſſom and bear Fruit, and 
will live to a great Age. There have been ſeveral Experiments try'd to make it grow in 
the Ground or prepared Earth; but I could never hear of any that have ſucceeded, even 
with the utmoſt Care. Some have imagined that it much weakens the Tree on which 
it grows, becauſe it commonly is found on old Trees; but there cannot be much in 
that. Old Trees rather than young ones being more ſubject to Cracks and Accident, 
which give Life to the Seeds there ſcattered. And it is very much to be queſtioned whe- 
ther the Miſſetoe receives its full Nouriſhment from the Juice of the Tree; becauſe tho! it 
is indeed alive in the Summer-time, when rhe Sap molt treely circulates, yet it is then but 
alive, and doth not begin to flouriſh, till the Sap abates of its Vigour and Activity, and 
the Leaves of the Tree begin to drop. Inſomuch that the Berries of this extraordinary 
Plant are not full ripe till the latter end of December; and which is more extraordinar 


ſtill, it is obſervable that the Rigour and Severity of the Winter adds much to the Vi- 


gour and Verdure of the Miſſetuc. All which conſidered, makes it highly probable, that 
it derives its principal Support and Nouriſhment from the Vegetable Particles floating in 
the Air. This might be proved by an eaſy Experiment of circumciſing the whole Bark 
of the Branch on which it grows, two or three Inches wide below, ſo as to hinder amy 
Communication of the Sap that way. 9 8 | 

The ingenious Sir F. Colbatch hath recommended the Virtues of this wonderful Plant to 
the World with great Force and Spirit, to be uſed chiefly in all Epileptick Caſes. His 
Hiſtory of Cures performed thereby are indeed ſurpriſing : But there is a good deal of 
care to be taken in preparing its Powder. His method is, at the latter end of December 
to gather the Leaves, Berries, and tender Twigs, drying them altogether over a Baker's 
Oven, where there was a conſtant gentle Heat. After that he had it made into very fine 


Powder to be put into a Glaſs covered with a Bladder, and kept in a very dry Place. 


The larger Stalks he alſo kept dry'd for Decoctions and Infuſions. He tells us of a diſtreſſed 
Youth of twelve Years of Age, who for five Years had laboured under violent convulſive 
Fits, without hopes of Remedy. He gave him only half a Dram of the Powder made 
into a Bolus with Syrup of Peoneys every fix hours, and after it a large draught ot a 
ftrong Infuſion of the Stalks bruiſed and ſweetned with Syrup of Peoneys, and it ſucceed- 
ed ſo well, that he had not one Fit from the time he began to take this glorious Medi- 
cine, for a Month or more; and never one Cataleptick Fit to the day of his Death. In 
ſhort, it is now generally accounted one of the beſt Specificks in all Epileptick Caſes, and 
is ſo much better in its kind than the Jeſuits Bark, that, contrary to the Nature of that, 
the more of it is taken, ſo much the better. | : 


ROY As H-T REE. 
THE 4/ is a Tree which bears its Seeds in ſingle Teguments, and theſe Seeds arc 
2 contained in membraceous Coverings, or Seed-Veſſels, it hath winged Leaves, a /inooth 
Bark, and a rough Wood. 1 NY Jy 2 85 | | 
The Ab is with us reputed Male and Female, for that the one bears Keys, the other never 
any; the one affecting the higher Grounds; the other the Plains, of a whiter Wood, and 
riſing many times to a prodigious Stature: So as in forty Years from the Kcy, an 4/6 hath 
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* ji is more than probable, that this was what Theophraſtus, in bis Hiſtory of Plants, had in his Eye, when 
he relates, that @ Bird, having let fall a Grain of Seed, which it could. not digeſt, into the Cleft of a Branch, the 
Subſtance min d and incorporated ſo with the Tree, that it grew, and gave the firſt hint and occaſion to Gralting. 
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ſold for rhirty Pounds Sterling : And tis credibly reported, that one planted ſo many 
Je as in his own Life-rime were juſtly valu'd at Fifty Thouſand Pounds. = 12 


he Keys being gathered from a young thriving Tree, when they begin to fall (which 


is about the end of Ofober) are to be laid in a place to dry, and then ſowed any time be- 
twixt that and Chriſtmas, but not altogether ſo deep as Beech Mafts : They will lye a full 
Year in the ground before they appear; and becauſe you muſt .carefully fence them all 
that time, therefore if you would make a conſiderable Wood of them at once, dig or 

lough a Parcel of ground, as you would prepare it for Corn ; and with the Corn, eſpe- 
cially Oats, ſo alſo good ftore of Keys; take off the Crop of Corn, or ſeed it in its Sea- 
ſon, and the next Year following twill be covered with young Aſhes, which will be fir 
either to ſtand (which is beſt) or be tranſplanted for divers Years after : And theſe will be 
far better than thoſe from W oods, (eſpecially Suckers, which are worth nothing) being re · 


mov'd at one Foot ſtature, the ſooner the better, and well defended from Cattle. The rea- 


ſon of this haſty tranſplanting, is to prevent their obſtinate and deep rooting, which makes 


them hard to be taken up when they grow older; and being remov'd they take no great 
hold till the ſecond Year, after which they come away amain : Vet ſome of five and fix 


Inches diameter have thriven as well as the ſmaller Trees. You may accelerate their ſpring- 


ing by laying the Keys in Sand, and ſome moiſt fine Earth, or a row of Earth and a row 
of Keys; but lay them not 700 thick, nor double; and in a cover'd, tho! airy Place, for a 


Winter before you ſow them; and the ſecond Year they will come away greatly, fo as 
you trim and cleanſe them. Cut not their heads at all, rot by any means the fibrous part 


of the Root; only the downright, or tap-root, is to be totally abated ; And this ought 


to be in the Months of October, or November, and not in the Spring. | 

'Tis better to ſpare the head than the de- branches of the Aſh, (which while young may 
be cut cloſe) becauſe being yer tender, it is but pithy, and of a ſpongy Subſtance but 
being once well fixed, you may cut him as cloſe to the Earth as you pleaſe z it will cauſe 
him to ſhoot prodigiouſly, fo as in a few Years to be fit for Pike-Naves; whereas, if you 
take him wild out of the Foreſt, you muſt of neceſſity ſtrike off the head, which much 
impairs 1t. 


Young Aſbes are ſometimes in Winter Froſt-burnt, black as Coals 3 In which caſe ir is 


beſt to cut them down to the very bottom: For from the low Cuttings come out 
Ground-Aſhes, ſo much ſought after for Arbours, Eſpaliers, and other Pole-works : They 
will ſpring in abundance, and may be reduced to one for a Standard-Tree, or Timber. 
ſp will be propagated from a Bough {lipp'd off with ſome of the old Wood, a little be- 


fore the Bud ſwells, but with difficulty by Layers. Such as they reſerve for Spears in 


Spain, they keep ſtript up cloſe to the Stem, and plant them in cloſe order, and moiſter 
Places; theſe they cut above the Knot in January, which is rather of the lateſt. 

Tis ill to plant Aſb in Plow-Lands, kept in Tillage z for the Roots will be obnoxious 
to the Coulter, and the Branches dripping upon, Corn ſpoils it: But in Hedge-Rows and 
Plumps they will thrive exceedingly, and without doing injury, where they may be diſ- 


pos d at nine or ten Foot diſtance, and ſometimes nearer. But in planting a whole Vο 


of ſeveral kinds of Trees for Timber, every Third at leaſt ſhould. be an Aſ% Some ſay, 
(but it is not very material) that the Af will receive a Graff of its own kind; or be ino- 


culated with. the Pear and Apple. The beſt Aſh delights in the beſt Land, (which it will 


ſoon impoveriſh) yet grows in any; fo as it be not over ſtiff, wet, and approaching to the 
marſhy, unleſs it be firſt well drained: By the Banks of Chryſtal Streams they thrive 
infinitely. There is as much difference in the Timber of the 4 as the Oak z much more 
than is found in any one kind of Elm. The Ground-4ſþ (like the Oak) much excels a 
Bough of the ſame bulk of Elm for Strength and Toughneſs: And in farther emulation of 
the Ozh, it has been known in ſome Places to prove as good and laſting Timber for Build- 
ing, nay, preferr'd before it, where there has been plenty of Oak; valt difference there is alſo 
in the ſtrength of Ground and Quarter d- Aſh. Tis likewiſe remarkable, that the 4b grows 
when the Bark is as it were peeled off. Some 4/þ is curiouſly camleted and vein'd fo dif- 
2 from other Timber, that 'tis priſed equal with Ebony, and has the Name of Green 
ony. | | 
The uſe of Aſh is (next to that of the Oak itſelf) one of the moſt univerſal: Ir ſerves 
the Soldier for Spears, the Carpenter, Wheelwright, Cartwright for Ploughs, Axle-Trees, 
Harrows, &c. and makes the beſt Oars, and Blocks for Pulleys and Sheffs, as Seamen name 
them: It alſo ſerves the Cooper, Turner, and Thatcher; and nothing is like it for Gar- 
den Paliſade- Hedges, Hop-Yards, Poles, Spars and Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spade-Trees, &c. 
The Ab is uſeful from the Pike to the Plough. There is extracted an Oil from ſh, by 
the proceſſion of other Woods, which is excellent to recover the Hearing, ſome drops of 
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it being diſtilled warm into the Ears; and for the Caries or Rot of the Bones, Tooth. 
ach, pains in the Kidnies and Spleen, the angigting therewith is moſt ſovereign. The 
Chymiſis commend the Seed of 4p as an admirable Remedy for the Stone. The dead 
Leaves of Aſh afford (like thoſe of the Elm) Relief to our Cattle in Winter; and there i, , 


Dwarf ſort in France, whoſe Berries feed the = People in ſcarce Years 3 but it bears ng 


Keys like to ours, which being pickled, afford a delicate 3 But the ſhade of 
the 4 ſhelters a noxious Inſect; and for their leating fo late, and falling fo ſoon, the 
are not to be planted either for Umbrage or Ornament, eſpecially near the Garden, becauſe 
the Roots are prejudicial, and the Jlong-leav'd Stalks are drawn by cluſters into the Worm. 
holes, and fo foul the Allies with their Keys. The Truncheons of this Wood make the 
third fort of moſt durable Coal, and is the ſweeteſt of our Foreſt-Fuelling, being fitteſt for 
Ladies Chambers: It will burn even when green, and the Sap is yet in it. 

The Seaſon for felling of this Tree, is when the Sap is fully at reſt; for if it be cut down 
too early or late, it will be ſo obnoxious to the Worm, as greatly to prejudice the Timber; 


| therefore be ſure not to fell till the three Mid-winter Months, beginning about November. 


But in lopping of Pollards (as of ſoft Wood) it is beſt to ſtay till towards the Spring, and 
that the Lops grow not too great. As ſoon as a Pollard comes to be conſiderably hollow 
at the head, cut it down, for otherwiſe the Body will decay more than the head is worth, 
The ſame is to be done with taller Aſhes, where the Woodpeckers make holes, which 
conſtantly indicates their being faulty or rotten. 

As to the further Virtues of the 4, it may be obſerved, that the Juice thereof is much 
recommended as a ſovereign Remedy againſt Poiſon, and the ſting of Serpents. Pliny 
ſpeaks of this Tree as of a wonderful Vulnerary; and aſſures us, that in all Nature there 


is no Specifick for healing of Wounds, and againſt Poiſon, that can be compared to the 
Juice of the young Shoots: and Leaves of Aſh. According to his own Experience, he 


gives this Deſcription of it. The Juice of Aſh (faith he) is a powerful Remedy againſt 
the biting of Serpents, for to drink of it will perform the Cure. Apply ſome Li of 
this Tree to a Wound and it will heal. I know not any Remedy ſo ſpeedy and certain; 
and I believe there is nothing in the World ſo good and ſafe. The Aſh is fo powerful a 
Remedy againſt Serpents, that neither in the Evening nor Morning, when the ſhade of 


the Tree ſtretches furtheſt, no Serpent whatſoever will dare to paſs under it. And ! 


know by my own Experience, that a Serpent encloſed with Aſh-Leaves, and a Fire 
throughly kindled, will throw himſelf rather into the Flames, than croſs over the Leaves“. 

Bur indeed, ſince the Days of Pliny, many other Virtues have been diſcovercd in the 
Aſh ; and among the wonderful things ſaid of it, if but one half of them were true, we 
ſhould find in this ſingle Tree almoſt an entire Diſpenſatory; and the Leaves, the Wood, 
and the Juice of the Aſh, would be ſufficient to furniſh an Apothecary's Shop. Þ Schutas 


bas collected no. leſs than thirty ſeven Virtues, which the Germans aſcribe to the ſeveral 


Parts of this Tree. To which I refer the Curious. . | 

But after all; I cannot but wonder, with Mr. Evelyn, at the univerſal Confidence of 
our Botaniſts, who are apt to take things upon Truſt from dne another, eſpecially if they 
can ſupport a Paradox by the Authority of ſo great a Man as Pliny : How they can aſſert 


a thing fo improbable and fo 3 to Truth, as the Serpent avoiding an Aſh-Bough, 
and chuſing the Fire. Pliny himſelf, 
Report; and his Followers have done very ill to ſpread many of his Miſtakes. 


doubt, gave into many things only on Hear-ſay and 


mo —_—_— - . — 
— . — ns a 


Contra Serpentes vero Succo expreſſo ad potum, & impoſita Ulceribus, opifera ac nihil æqué reperiuntur 
Fraxini folia: Tantaque eſt vis, ut ne matutinus quidem occidente ſue Umbras, quæ ſunt longiſſimæ Serpens ar- 
boris ejus attingat, adeò ipſam procul fugiat. Experti prodimus, ſi fronde ea gyro claudatur Ignis & Serpens, 
in Ignem potius quam in Fraxinum fugere Serpentem. Hiſt, Nat. Lib, xvi, Cap. 13. | 

+ Schottus Joc, Ser. Nat, & Art, Cent, 3. Propoſ. Pag. 299. 
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HE Elm is a Tree bearing its Seeds in ſingle Teguments or Coverings, that are 
| membranaceous, with falcaceous Husks, whoſe Leaves are rough and indented, and ha- 
ving a rugged Bark. BER 1 | 
che Trees, Mr. Evelyn ſays there are four or five ſorts; but we reckon two. or 
three only are moſt worthy of our Culture: The vulgar Engliſh, or Mountain-Elm, be- 
ing of a leſs jagged and ſmaller Leaf; and the Dutch or French-Elm, whoſe Leaves are 
thicker and more florid, delighting in the lower and moiſter Grounds, where they will 
ſometimes riſe to above an hundred Foot in height, and a prodigious growth in leſs than 
an Age; there is allo the Witch-Elm. | 3 
It has been owe thought that the Elm has no Seed, but Experience ſhews the con- 
trary; and though all of theſe are commonly rais'd of Suckers, yet they grow and come 
well from the Seeds, which are ripe about the beginning of March, or the following 
Month. To raiſe them of their Seeds, being well dry'd a day or two before, and ſprink- 
led in Beds prepared of good loamy freſh Earth; fift ſome of the fineſt Mould thinly over 
them, and water them when need requires: Being riſen (which may be within four or five 
Months) an Inch above ground, refreſh'd and preſerv'd from the ſcraping of Birds and 


Poultry, comfort the tender Seedlings by a ſecond ſifting of more fine Earth to gfabliſh 


them; thus keep them clean weeded for the firſt two Years, and cleanſing the Side- 
boughs; or till being arriv'd of fitting Stature to remove into a Nurſery at wider Inter- 


vals, and even Rows; you may thin and tranſplant them in the fame manner as you do 


young Oaks ; only they ſhall not need above one cutting, where they grow leſs regular 
and hopeful. Bur becauſe all this is ſomething troubleſome, tis adviſed that Suckers ſhould 
rather be planted about the end of October, when they will grow very well. 

Even Stakes of Elm ſharpen'd at the ends for other purpoſes, take root familiarly in 
moſt Grounds, and become Trees. Truncheons of the Boughs and Arms, about a Yard 
or Ell long, chop'd on each fide oppoſite, and laid into Trenches half a Foot deep, and 
covered about two or three Fingers with good Mould, increaſe abundantly. The Seaſon 
for this Work is about the end of January, or early in February, if the Froſts hinder nor 
and after the firſt Year you may cut or faw the Truncheons off in as many places as you 
pleaſe, and as the Shoots and rooted Sprouts will direct you, for Tranſplantation. 

Beſides theſe ways for propagating Elms, let Trenches be ſunk twenty or thirty Yards 


from ſuch Trees as ſtand in Hedge-Rows, and in ſuch Order as you defire your Elms 
ſhould grow; where theſe Trenches are, many young Elms will fpring from the ſmall 


Roots of the adjoining Trees: Divide after one Year the Shoots from their Morher- Roots 
with a ſharp Spade; theſe tranſplanted will prove good Trees, without damage to their 
Progenitors. Or lop a young Elm, the Lop being about three Years growth; do it in the 
latter end of March, when the Sap begins to creep up into the Boughs, and the Buds. 
are ready to break, into Lengrhs of four Foot ſlanting, leaving the Knot where the Bud 
ſcems to pur forth in the middle: Inter theſe in Trenches of three or four Inches deep, 
and in good Mould well trodden, and they will infallibly produce you a Crop, for even the 
ſmalleſt Suckers of Elms will grow (being ſer) when the Sap is newly ſtirring in them. 
There is yet a fourth way no leſs expeditious : Bare ſome of the Maſter-Roots of a vi- 
gorous Tree within a Foot of the Trunk, and with your Axe make ſeveral Chops, put- 


ting a ſmall Stone into every Cleft, to hinder their cloſure, and give acceſs to the Wet; 


then cover them three or four Inches thick with Earth; and thus Mr. Evehn aſſures, that 
one ſingle Elm well order'd will wake a fair Nurſery, which after two or three Years, 
you may ſeparate and plant in the Place deſign'd for them; and which, if it be in clumps, 
within ten or twelve Foot of cach other, or in Hedge-Rows, it will be the better: For 
the Elm is a Tree of Conſort, Sociable, and fo affecting to grow in Company, that the 
very beft do almoſt touch one another; this alſo protects them from the Winds, and 
cauſes them to ſhoot of an extraordinary Height, ſo as in a little more than forty Vears 
they arrive to a Load of Timber, provided they be carefully cultivated, and the Soil pro- 
Pitious. An Elm does not thrive ſo well in the Foreſt, as where it may enjoy Scope for 
the Roots to dilate and ſpread at the ſides, as in Hedge-Rows and Avenues, where they have 

the Air likewiſe free. They do very properly by Layers alſo. Ss 
Of all the Trees in our Woods, none better ſuffers a Tranſplantation than the Elm; for 
you may remove a Tree of twenty Years growth with undoubted Succeſs. My Author 
has tranſplanted an Elm as big as his Waſte; but it was disbranched all but the Summit, 
Which was entire, and he took him up with as much Earth as he could, and — 
| | 5 R r | im 
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him with abundance of Vater: This is an excellent and expeditious way for great Per. 
ſons to plant the Acceſſes of their Houſes with; for being dilpos'd at ſixteen or cighteen 
Foot interval, they will in a few Years bear goodly Heads, and thrive to admiration. Some 
emplaiſter the wounded Head of ſuch over-grown Elms, with a Mixture of Clay and 
Horſe-Dung, bound about with a Whiſp of Hay or fine Moſs, which may do well if tem. 
per'd fo as the Vermin neſtle not in it. For more ordinary Plantations (not, Yifas's and 
Avenues) younger Trees which have heir Bark ſmooth and tender, clear of Wens, about 
the ſcantling of your Leg, and their Heads trimm'd at five or ſix Foot height, are to be 
preferr'd before all others; but Experience tells us we can hardly plant an Elm too big, 
provided you lop his Head in a due Proportion to what hath been taken from the Rootz. 
There is no Tree whatſoever becomes Walks and Avenues comparably to this Majeſict 
Plant. At the Eſcurial, belonging to the King of Spain, are planted, for Leagues toge. 
ther, theſe Trees; and ſome of them forty Yards high, are kept ſtript almoſt up to the 
very top Branch, which renders a moſt glorious and agreeable Sight. And the Elm is, by 
reaſon of its aſpiring Nature (unleſs it be topp'd to enlarge the Branches and make it 
ſpread) the leaſt offenſive to Corn and Paſture Grounds, to both which, and the Cattle that 
feed therein, they afford a kind Shade and Defence, and are at the ſame time an agreeable 
Ornament. —_ | - | Thy Hows 
The Eim delights in a ſound, ſweet, and fertile Land, ſomething more inclined to Laam) 
Moiſture, where good Paſture is produced; tho? it will proſper in the gravelly Land, pro- 
vided there be a competent depth of Mould, and it be refreſh'd with Springs; in defect 
of which, being planted on the very Surface of the Ground (the Swarth par'd firſt away, 
and the Earth ſtirred a Foot deep or more, they will undoubtedly ſucceed ; but in this 
Trial, let the Roots be handfomely /pread, and cover d a Foot or more in height, and 
above all firmly ſtact d. This is praCticable alſo for other Trees, where the Soil is oyer- 
moiſt, or unkind : For as the Elm does not thrive in too dry, ſandy, or hot Ground, no 
more will it abide the cold and ſpungy; but in Places that are competently fertile, or a 
little elevated from theſe Annoyances, as we fee in the Mounds and caſting up of Ditches, 
the Female ſort upon the Banks thereof does naturally delight. „ 
It ſhould be planted as ſhallow as may be; for (as I am willing often to repeat it) deep 
| Interring of Roots is a great miſtake. And new planted Elms are to be kept moiſt, by 
frequent refreſhings, upon ſome half-rotten Fern and Litter laid about the Foot of the 
Stem, the Earth being a little ſtirr'd and diſpers'd for the better Reception and Retention 
of the Water. The Plantations muſt be carefully preſerv'd from Cattle, and the Concuſſon, 
of impetuous Winds, till they are out of the reach of the one, and ſturdy enough to en- 
counter the other. When you lop the Side-boughs of an Elm, be careful ro indulge the 
Tops; for they protect the Body of your Trees from the Wet, which always invades thoſe 
Parts firſt, and will in time occaſion them to periſh to the very Heart This Lopping may 
be done about January for the Fire; and more frequently, if you deſire to have them 7all, 
or that you would form them into Hedges; for ſo they may be kept plaſh'd, and thicken'd 
to the higheſt Twigs, affording a moſt magnificent and noble Defence againſt the Winds and 
Sun. | 
When you would fell this Tree, let the Sap be perfectly in repoſe; as is commonly 
about November or December, after the Froſt has well nipp'd them. And I am told, that 
both Oak and Elm ſo cut, the very Saplings will continue as long as the Heart of the 
Tree, for ſome uſes, without decay. In this Work, cut your Kerfe near to the Ground, 
but have a care that it ſuffer not in the fall, and be ruin'd with its own Weight. This in- 
deed is a neceſſary Caution in the felling of all other Timber-Trees. If any begin to doz!, 
pick out ſuch for the Axe, and rather truſt to its Succeſſor. 1 CO uy 
Elms have been grafted, ſome think, to a great Improvement. of their Heads. Vgl 
tells us they will join in Marriage with the Oak, eſpecially if you graft under the Earth, 
upon or near the Root itſelf, which is likely to entertain the Cyon better than when more 
expos'd, till it be well fix'd, and have made ſome conſiderable Progreſs. A fair advance 
for ſpeedy growth, and noble Trees, may be aſſuredly expected from the grafting of young 
Elms with the beſt of their kinds; and where the goodlieſt of theſe are growing, the 
Ground would be plough'd and finely raked in the Seaſon when the Scales fall; that the 
Showers and Dews faſtening the Seed when the Wind drives it, -it may take root, and 
haſten (as it will) to a ſudden Tree: And if ſuch were planted near to one another, it 15 
almoſt incredible what a Paleing they would be to our moſt expos'd Plantations, mounting 
up their wooden Walls to the Clouds. 
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When Quictſet is planted, Mr. Evelyn adviſes to plant an Elm every twenty or thirty 
Foot; and if in planting Elms at competent Spaces, and in Rows, you open a Ring of - 
Ground at about four Foot diſtance from the Stem, and prick in Ouickſet Plants, you 
may after à while keep them clipp'd at what Height you pleaſe; and fo preſerve them 
from outward Annoyances. Elms are apt to be hollow, which is commonly caus'd by ig- 
norant or careleſs Lopping, whereby the Wer falls perpendicularly upon a Part, eſpecially the 
Head: In this Caſe, if there be ſufficient ſound Wodd, cut it to the Puick, and cloſe to 
the Body, and cap the hollow Part with a Tarpaulin, or fill it with good ſtiff Loam, Horſe- - 
Dung, and fine Hay mingled: Old broken Boughs, if very great, are to be cut off at 
ſome diſtance from the Body; but the ſmaller, cloſe. The Oak will ſuffer itſelf to be 
made a Pollard, that is, to have its Head quite cut off; but the Elm: fo treated will periſh 
ro the Foot, and certainly become hollow ar laſt, if it eſcape with Life. 7 

It may not be amiſs to inform the Curious here, that if the Elm is deſired to grow tall 
and ſtrait, without any ſmaller. Branches out of its _ or Stem, the cutting off ſuch 

Branches at Midſummer, effectually anſwers that Purpoſe z for after that you will ſee no 
are of them. ; 
7 In the Mannor of Norton, m the Pariſh of Ebbiſham in Surrey, there were, not long 
ſince, Elms in good numbers, which did bear almoſt three Foot ſquare, for more than 
forty Foot in Height: They grew in a moiſt Gravel, and in the Hedge-Rows. Dr. Plot 
in his Natural Hiſtory, tells us of an Elm in Oxfordſhire, at leaſt fix Yards diameter near 
the Ground: And allo of a Wich- Eln, that was fo very great and tall, that two able 

Workmen were five Days in felling it; that it fell forty Yards in Length, was at the 
Butt-end ſeventeen Yards in Circumference, eight Yards and a half about by Girth Mea- 
ſure in the Middle, and contain'd about ninety {ix (if not one Hundred) Tun of Timber 
beſides Lop and Top, which made above threeſcore Loads of Fire-wood: This Tree grew 
at Field in Staffordſbire z and the Account of it is well atteſted by Sir Harvey Bagot and 
others. 3 | 

As to the Uſes of Elm for Pumps and Water-Pipes, J find none like it: It is a Timber 
in moſt ſingular uſe, eſpecially where it may lie continually dry or wet, in Extremes; there- 

fore it is proper for Fater-works, Mills, Pumps, Aquedutts, Pales, Ship-planks beneath the 
Warter-line, &c. Some Elm that has been found buried in Bogs, has turn d like the moſt 
poliſh'd and hardeſt Ebony; only diſcerned by the Grain: For the Wheelwright, Chop- 
ping-blocks, Blocks for the Hat-maker, Trunks and Boxes, to be cover'd with Leather; this 
Wood is of ule; alſo for Coffins, Dreſſers, Tables of great Length, for the Carvers York, 
and moſt of the Ornaments appertaining to the Orders of Architecture. And beſides theſe 
and many other Uſes, this Wood makes the ſecond ſort of Charcoal. 

The Leaves of this Tree, eſpecially the Female, being dried in the Sun upon the Branches, 
and the Spray ſtripped off in Auguſt, are a great Relief to Cattle in the Winter, and in 
ſcorching Summers, when Hay and Fodder are dear; they will eat them before Oars, 
and thrive exceedingly well with them. In ſome Parts of Herefordſhire they gather them 
in Sacks for their Swine, and other Cattle. The green Leaf of the Elm contuſed, heals 
a green Meund or Cut; and boil'd with the Bark, conſolidates fractur'd Bones All Parts 
of this Tree are abſterſive; and therefore ſovereign for conſolidating Wounds, and to aſ- 
ſwage the Pains of the Gout. | 4. 

A Decoction of the inward Bark has been much uſed in Gargariſins, or Mouth-waters - 
And a Decoction of it may be alſo made an admirable diuretic Medicine. 2 #2 

Mr. Switzer obſerves, that he always look'd upon what Salmaſius had ſaid concerning 
raiſing Elms of Chips, to be but a fabulous Story; till upon buying a great many in Ox- 
Yordfhire for the Plantations at Blenheim, it was confirmed in ſeveral Places; and one eſpe- 
clally where there was-a very fine Nurſery of Elms about five or fix Inches diameter, 
where the Perſon who was the Owner of them, aſſured him, that within thirty Years be- 
fore, there was not one Elm, nor any thing like it near them; bur that upon hewing a 
great many Elm-Trees for building a Barn, they were perceived the next Year to ſpring 
up; and taking care to preſerve them from the Cattle, they had come to that Stature he 
ſlaw them in. Rightly enough ſuppoſing, that it might probably be from thoſe Knots 
which grow thick on Elms, rather than the common Chips, or indeed rather from ſome 
of the green tender Branches trod in, or accidentally covered in the Ground. 

This is one of the Trees chiefly to be recommended for Avenues leading to the Houle ; 
The Walk fixty Foot broad, and the Trees to be ſet forty Foot aſunder. Nw 
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BEE CH- TREE. 
HE Beech is a nuciferous European Tree, 28 one common Husk ſeyery 
Nuts; whoſe outward Husk is echinate and prickly, bearing a ſhort roundiſh ſhining 
Leaf, and having a ſmooth Bark, with its Nuts or Maſt of a triangular Figure. 

The ingenious Mr. Evelyn, from Palmerius, tells us, that the Beech in Theophraſtus mug 
needs be the Oak, and ſhews his Reaſons : But leaving this, there are of Fags, or Beeches 
two or thee Kinds with us: The Mountain Beech, (where it moſt affects to grow) which 
is the whiteſt, and moſt ſought after by the Turner; and the Campeſtral or Wild Be 
which is of a blacker Colour, and more durable. They are both to be raiſed from the 
Maſt, and govern'd like the Oak; and that is certainly the beſt Way of furniſhing a 

| Wood, unleſs you will make a Nurſery ; and then you are to treat the Maſt as you are 
inſtructed in the Account of Abbes, ſowing them in Autumn, or later, even after Januay, 
or rather nearer the Spring, to preſerve them from Vermin, which are very great Devou. 

rers of them: But they are likewiſe to be planted of young Seedlings, drawn out of Places 
where the fruitful Trees abound. In tranſplanting them, cut off only the Boughs and 
bruiſed Parts, two Inches from the Stem, to within a Yard of the Top; but be very ſpa- 
ring of the Root: This is for ſuch as are of pretty large Stature. i 

They make ſpreading Trees, and noble Shades with their well furniſhed and gliſtering 
Leaves, being ſet at forty Foot diſtance; but they grow taller and more upright in the 
Foreſts, where at eight or ten Foot they ſhoot into very long Poles, but are neither ve 
apt for Timber or Fuel: In the Vallies, where they ſtand warm and in Conſort, they will 
grow to a ſtupendious Height, tho' the Soil be ſtony and very barren: Alſo upon the De- 
clivities, Sides, and Tops of high Hills, and chalkey Mountains eſpecially ; for they wil 
ſtrangely inſinuate their Roots into the Bowels of thoſe ſeemingly impenetrable Places, not 
much unlike the Fir. Virgil reports, it will graft with the Cheſzut ; and being prun d, it 
hcals its Scars immediately, but is not apt to put forth fo ſoon again as other Trees. 
The Beech ſerves for various Uſes: With it the Turner makes Diſhes, Trays, Bucktts, 

and other Utenfils, Trenchers, Dreſſer- Boards, &c. It is alſo uſeful to the Wheeler, Joiner, 
and the Upholſterer, for Chairs, Stools, Bedſteads, &c. For Fuel, Billet, Bavin and Co, 
though one of the leaſt laſting. If the Timber lies always under Water, tis little inferior RE 
to Elm. Of the thin Lamina or Scale of this Wood, are made Scabards for Swords, and RE 
Band-Boxes; Boxes for Writings, Hat-Caſes, and formerly Book-Covers; ſome commend it 
for Oars. The Maſt is of great uſe to fat our Swine and Deer; and hath in ſome Fx 
milies, even ſupported Men with Bread. Chios endur'd a memorable Siege by the Beneft 
of this Maſt. The Leaves (which make the moſt agreeable Canopy all the Summer) being 
gathered in Autumn, and before they are much Froſt-bitten, afford the beſt Mattreſſes to 
lay under Quilts inſtead of Straw; for which Purpoſe they are uſed by Perſons of Quality 
abroad. Floats for Fiſher's Nets, inſtead of Cork, are made of its Bark: The Shavings 
of the Wood are good to fine Wines; and the Aſhes of Beech, with a proper Mixture, 
excellent to make Glaſs with. _ | . 
In the Cavities of theſe Trees, Bees much delight to hive themſelves: The ſtagnant 
Water in the hollow Trees, cures the moſt obſtinate Teters, Scabs and Scurfs in Man or 
r- fomenting the Part with it; and the Leaves chewed, are good to preſerve the Gum: 
and Teeth. 4 | | | 
It is very remarkable, that from the Maſt of this Tree, an exceeding ſweet Oil is extracted, 
even not much inferior to the Oil of Olives; and hath been accordingly uſed in Sallads. 
Mr. Aaron Hill, ſeveral Years ſince, wrote a Book of its Virtues, and to recommend its 
Uſe: And although his Views might not be altogether juſtifiable, yet his Relation of Facts 
were right, viz. That the Oil is ſweet and good for almoſt all Uſes; that the Quantity 
of Oi extracted from the Adafl, is no leſs than a Gallon from a Buſhel; and that the 
Tree once at leaſt in three Years, never fails to afford a vaſt Quantity, ſometimes forty 
Buſhels from one Tree. The late ill Management of ſome Undertakers ſhould not make 
one ceaſe to wonder, that ſo profitable a Tree ſtands every where neglected, and that 5 
| laden Boughs will not excite the Induſtry and Diligence of an enterprizing Age. | 
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8 to Aſpen and Poplar they are well known, and caſily propagated ; therefore 1 ſhall 

ſay the lefs. The Shade of Poplar is eſteemed very wholſome in Summer; but they 

do not become fine Walks or Avenues, by reaſon of their Suckers z and that they foul the 
Ground at the Fall of the Leaf. The Leaves are good for Cattle; which muſt be ſtripp'd 
from the cut Boughs before they are faggotted: And this is to be done in the middle of 
October, and reſerved in Bundles for Winter Fodder. The Wood of White Poplar is ſought 
after by the Sculptor 3 and they ſaw both forts into Boards, which, where they lie dry, 
continue a long time. | „ 5 
The Aſpen is a White Poplar, a5 likewiſe is the Abele They are beſt propagated of 

' Suckers from the Roots, the leaſt of which will take; and may in March, ar three or 
four Years Growth, be tranſplanted. In Flanders there are large Nurſeries, of them; and 
we now, within twenty Miles of London, have them plentiful enough. The Planting is 
calily learn'd, and in three Years they will come to an incredible Altitude; in twelve Years 
be as big as your Middle; and in eighteen or twenty, arrive to full Perfection. By theſe, 


EZ in a little time a Man may have his Houſe in a Wood, where a little before, there did 


not grow a Tree. The Black Poplar grows rarely with us, but plentifully abroad : And 
there is a Mountain Poplar near Vienna, of which, ſome Trees have yielded Planks of a 
Yard in Breadth. 1 int 77 5 


RF B. The planting this 'Tree in or near Gardens, is by no means to be encouraged; 
and the Practice is always repented; for that it annoys all the Ground round about it, with 
its troubleſome Suckers from the moſt extended Roots | 


The beſt uſe of the Poplar and Abele, is for Walks about low Grounds but when they 
come to grow old, they are apt to become nur, and out of Proportion. The Timber 


; : is incomparable for all ſorts of white wooden V. efſels, as Trays, Bowls, Diſhes, and other 


Turner's Mare; and of eſpecial Uſe for the Bellows-Maker, becauſe it is almoſt of the Nature 
of Cort; and for Ship-Pumps, though not very ſolid, yet very cloſe : Alſo for Mooden- heels 
for $hooes, &c. likewiſe to make Carts, becauſe it is exceeding. light; for Vine and Hop- 


Props, and divers vimineous Works. The Loppings in January are for the Fire; but this 


Wood burns untowardly, and rather moulders away, than maintains any ſolid Heat: Of the 
'T wigs, with the Leaves, are made Brooms, where Birch and Broom are wanting. The 
Juice of Poplar Leaves, dropp'd into the Ears, aſſwages the Pain; and the Buds contus'd 
and mixt with Honey, is a good Collyrium for the Eyes; as the Unguent is to refrigerate 
and cauſe Sleep. | 


Of the 4/pen-Tree our Woodmen make Hoops, Firewood, and Coals, &c. 


5 WALNVT- TREE. 


T HE Walnut is a Nuciferous European Tree, containing in one common Husk one Nut, 
L having a Covering that is thick and pulpy, and an Oily Kernel: Tis a large Tree 
of winged Leaves, odorate, having a rugged Kernel, divided into ſeveral Lobes. 
Mr. Evelyn fays, that the Wall or Welch-Nut is of ſeveral forts; the oft Shell and the 
bard, the whiter and the blacker Grain: The black bears the worſt Nut, but the Timber is 
much to be preferr'd; theſe we might get from Virginia and propagate here; they bear a 
/quare Nut, are of all other the moſt beautiful, and the beſt worth planting ; but had 
we ſtore of theſe, we ſhould deſpiſe the reſt of our own Product. Thoſe of Grenoble are 
next efteem'd, for their Uſe to the Cabinet-Makers. In all Events, be ſure to plant from 
_ Young and thriving Trees, bearing full and plump Kernels: Though it ſhould be obſerv'd 
chat you are never ſure of baving the ſame Tree from the Nut, becauſe Nature for the 
molt part degenerates. | WY 3 | 
The beſt way. to raiſe them, is to plant the Nuts, and ſet them at the diſtance you 
wou'd have them ſtand ; for which Purpoſe, beat them off the Trees, ſome Days before 
they quit the Branches of themſelves, and keep them in their Husks, or without them till 
Spring, or bed them (being dry) in Sand or good Earth till March, from the time they 
tell, or were beaten off the Tree. In March the Nuts are to be planted, or it may be 
looner, if they are interr'd in their Husks; by reaſon the extreme Bitterneſs thereof renders 
them deadly to Worms, &c. It is good to "_ ſome Furzes (broken or chopp'd Phe) 
| | S under 
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under the Ground amongſt them, to preſerve them from Mice and Rats, when their Shell 
begin to wax tender; eſpexially if you ſupple chem in warm Cow's Milk, as ſome Perſons 
do; when ſprouted, you are to plant them where they are to abide, but they are moſt 
ithpatien of tranſplanting : If there be an ubſblure neceſſity of removing them, ler your 
Tree never be above four Years old; and then by no Means touch the Head with your 
Kniſt, nor cat away ſo much as the very Tup- Root, being fo old, if you can well dill 
of it; ſince being of a pithy and hollow Subſtance, the leaſt Diminurion or Bruiſe wil 
= er the killing. It may be propagated by a Branch ſlip'd off with ſome of 


W and ft in Firuar); and tis certain they will receive their own Cyons be: 


ing grafted, (and grafted on the Aſh they will thrive exceedingy) which improves their 
Fruit, and makes you ſure of the ſort: Some put a Tileſhard under the Nuts when firſt 
ſet, to divaricate und ſpread the Roots, which are otherwiſe apt to penetrate very deep: 
And ſome fay, they may be tranſplanted when as big as one's Middle, better than when 
much younger. 20 e „ | 
| The beſt Compoſt is the ſtrewing of Aſhes at the Foot of the Trees, the Salt where. 
of being impregnated with the Nitre of the Air, and waſh'd into the Earth, is the beſt 
dreſſing ; whilſt the Juice of the fallen Leaves, though it kill the Vorm, is noxious to the 
Root: This Tree doth not refuſe to thrive among others, and in great Woods, provided 
you ſtrip up the collateral Arms: It delights in a dry, ſound, and rich Land, eſpecially if 
x incline to a feeding Cbalt or Marie; and where it may be protected from the cold 
Winds (though it affects Cold rather than extreme Heat) as in great Pits, Vallies, and 
Highway- Sides; alſo in ſtony Grounds if loamy; and on Hills, eſpecially Chalky ; likewiſe 
in Corn-Fields, (ſixty or an hundred Foot diſtant) where it is fo far from injuring the 
Corn, that it is look'd upon as a great Preſerver, by keeping the Ground warm, nor do 
the Roots hinder the Plough. ER. ve ke IH . 
Walnut-Trees render moſt graceful Avenues to Country Dwellings, and do excellently near 
the Hedge- Rows; but had need be planted at forty or fifty Foot diſtance, becaule the 


| 5 
affect to ſpread both their Roots and Branches. In Germany there are Arbours of theic 


Trees for many Miles together; and other very extenſive Plantations of them: In England 


we have likewiſe great Plantations of Welnuts; at Sir Robert Clayton's near Godſtone in Sur. 


rey there are ſeventy Acres of Ground that is planted, whereof a great Part are theſe 
Trees; and his Garden alſo has ſeveral Nurſeries of young Trees to ſupply their Defect. 
About Carſe-tſalton there are many thouſands oft Trees, which celebrate rhe Induſtry 
of the Owners, and reward it with infinite Improvement. oe, 
The French uſe the Wood of this Tree for moſt domeſtick Affairs: It is of finguia 
account with the Joyner for the beſt grain'd and colour'd Wainſcut; the Gunſmith uſes it 
for Stocks ; the Coach-Maker for Vheels and Bodies of Coaches; the Drum- Maker for 


Rimbs; and the Cabinet-Maker for Inlayings, eſpecially the firm and cloſe Timber about 


the Roots, which is admirable for Chambletred Works. Some Wood, particularly ſuch as 
comes from New-England, &c. is very black of Colour, and ſo admirably ſtreak'd as to te- 
preſent natural Flowers, Landskips and other Fancies oP 

The Fruits of the Walnut, with Husk and all, when tender and very young, are fit for 


Preſerves; and for Oil, of an extraordinary uſe with the Painter in Whites and other de- 


licare Colours, alſo for Geld-Size, and Yerniſh : The Husks and Leaves being macerated a 
Month in warm Water, and that Liquor poured on Walks and Bowling Greens, _— 
kill the Worms without endangering the Graſs. The green Husk dry'd, or the fil 
peeping red Buds and Leaves reduc'd to Powder, ſerves inſtead of Pepper to conditc 
Meats and Sauces. The Husks boil'd make a good Colour to dye dark Yellow ; and the 
_ Diſtillation of its Leaves with Honey and Urine, makes Hair ſpring on bald Heads. One 
Drachm of the inner Bark dried, is a ſtrong Vomit, *tis ſaid for a luſty Man: For a Pain 
in the Side, a Pint of the freſh Oil of this Nut gives immediate Eaſe; and the Juice of 


the outward Rind makes an excellent Garelz for a fore Throat. Water of the Leaves mun. 


difies and heals Ulcers; and the 
tempers. 9. 
One Buſhel | 
as much Oil, which the ſooner 'tis drawn, is the more in Qfantity, tho! the dryer the 
Nur, the better in Quality. The young Nuts before they thell, or at leaſt before the 
Shell grows hard, are fold in the Phyfick Markers of London. abundantly, the Juice of 
which is a principal Ingredient in Treacle Water. The green Nuts preſerv'd are eſteem d 
better than rhe ſimple Water; but perhaps not by way of Medicine. We endeavour to imi- 


Water of the Husk is ſovereign againſt Peftilential Dil 


rare Mangoes with green Walnuts, and alſo with large Cucumbers, or rather ſmall Mel, 


&c. which are excellent Pickles. 


Tis 


of Nuts will yield fifteen Pounds of peel d and clear Kernels, and that, half 


* . . 

33 

_— 
*F * 


ſame Age was not worth thirty Shillings, tho' they ſtood both together. N. B. 'They 
will never thrive where they are much expoſed to cold Winds. | 


Lime-TREE. 


HE Lime-Tree bears its Seeds in ſingle Teguments or Coverings, contain'd in round 
Buttons. Ir hath broad Leaves ending in a Point, being ſmoother above than un- 
derneath, bearing a ſweet Bloſſom, and a round Fruit, about the bigneſs of a Pea, contain- 
ing one Seed | | 
Mr. Evelyn tells us that of theſe Trees there are two kinds, the Male (which ſome think 
but a finer Sort of Elm) and the Female Tho' this diſtinction Mr. Cook will not allow, 
becauſe both bear Seed. The Male is harder, fuller of Knots, and of a redder Colour, 
but producing neither Flower nor Seed (ſo conſtantly and ſo mature, with us) as does the 
Female, whole Bloſſom is alſo very Odoriferous, perfuming the Air: The YPood is likewiſe 
| thicker, of ſmaller Pitch, and not obnoxious to the Worm. | D 
Lime-Trees may be raiſed either of the Seeds in October, or with better ſucceſs by the 
Suckers and Plants; which ſhould be cultivated like the Em. Be ſure to collect your 
Seeds in dry Weather, airing them in an open Room, and reſerving them in Sand till 
Mid- February, when you may ſow them in pretty ſtrong freſh and loamy Mould, kept 
ſhaded, and moiſt as the Sealon requires, and clear of Weeds; and at the Period of two 
Years plant them out, dreſs'd and prun'd as Diſcretion ſhall adviſe. It is not only raiſed 
by Seed, by Suckers and Layers at the Roots, but even by Branches lopp'd from the Head, 
may this Tree be propagated; and peeling off a little of the Bark, at a competent Diſtance 
from the Stem or Arms, and covering it with Loam mingled with rich Earth, they will 
ſhoot their Fibres, and may be ſeaſonably ſeparated z but to accelerate rhis, pg, a Liga- 
ture above the Place when the Sap is aſcending, or beneath when it deſcends: From June 
to November you may lay them; the Scrubs leſs erect, do excellently to thicken Coppices, 
and will yield Juſty Shoots, and uſeful Fire- wood. 5 1 
The Lime affects a rich feeding loamy Soil, where they will grow incredibly for ſpeed 
and ſpreading: They may be plamed as big as one's Leg, their Heads topp'd at about ſix 
or eight Foot bole; thus they become of all other the moſt proper and beautiful for 
Walks, as producing an uprigbt Body, ſmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, ſweet Bloſſom, 
and a goodly Shade, at the Niſiance of eighteen or twenty F oot: They are allo very pa- 
tient of Pruning, and may be clipt into any Shape, tho' the Conical is that it moſt affects; 
bur if tbey Taper over much, ſome collateral Boughs ſhould be ſpared to check the Sap, 
which is beſt done about Mad /ammer ; and to make the Tree grow upright, take off the 
prepondering Branches with Diſcretion, and ſo indeed you may correct any other Ut 
7 5 8 an 
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and redreſs. its obliguity. The Root in tranſplanting muſt not be much lop'd ; which i; 
alſo a good leſſon for all young planted Trees: And the diftance for Walks and Ayenye, 
may in rich, Ground be twenty Foot, in a more ordinary fifteen or ſixteen Foot. 8 
The Elector Palatine did at Midſummer remove very great Lime- Trees from one of hi; 
Foreſts to a ſteep Hill, exceedingly expos'd to the Sun, at Heidelburgh : They grow be. 
hind that ſtrong Tower on the South-MWeſt, and moſt torrid part of the Eminence; being 
of a dry, reddiſh, barren Earth; and yet do ney proſper very well: But the Heads were 
Cut off: aud the Pits into which they were tranſplanted were fill'd with a Compoſition of 
Earth and Cow-Dung, which was exceedingly beaten, and fo diluted with, Water, as it 
became almoſt a liquid Pap: In this were the, Roots plunged, covering the Surface with 
the Turf, which is a ſingular Example for others to follow and imitate. 
Other Perfections of that Tree (beſide its unparallel d Beauty for Walks) are, that it 
will grow in almoſt all Grounds; that it las long, it ſoon heals its Scars, it ſtoutly reſiſtz 
a Storm, and ſeldom becomes hollow. Thoſe Royal Plantations of theſe Trees, in the Parks 
of Hampton-Court and St. James's, will ſufficiently inſtruct how theſe and all other ſingle 
Trees are to be govern'd and defended from Injuries till they are able to protect themſelves: Mx 
Some ſhelter them with three or four Deal Boards; which yet is not ſo much approy4 Mi 
of, by reaſon it keeps them from the free Air. i £1] 
Sir Thomas Brown of Norwich gave an Account of a Lime-Tree at Depeham in Norſolt, 
that in the leaſt part of the Trunk (which was about two Yards from the Ground) was 
at leaſt eight Yards and a half in Circumference; about the Root near the Earth ſixteen 
Yards, and about half a Yard above that, about twelve Yards: The height to the uppa-. 
moſt Boughs about thirty Yards. 5 | 3 | 
The Timber of a well grown Lime, is convenient for any uſe that rhe Willow is; bur 
much to be preferr'd, as being both ſtronger, and yet lighter z and therefore fit for Yoke, 
and Boxes for the Apothecaries : Becauſe of its colour, and eaſy working, and that it is 
not ſubject to Split, Architects make with it Models for their deſigned Buildings; and ſmall 
| Statues, and little curious Figures have been carv'd of this Wood: With the T wigs, Bax 
kets and Cradles are made, and of the ſmoother fide of the Bark, Tablets for Writing, 
The Grecians made Bottles of it, which they finely rozin'd within fide. 
The Gravers in Wood do ſometimes make uſe of this fine Material; and even the 
courſeſt Membrane, or Slivers of the Tree, growing between the Bark and the main Bac) 
they now twiſt into Baſ5-ropes ; belides, the Truncheons make a far better Coal for Gu 
Powder than that of Alder itſelf: And the extraordinary Candor and Lightneſs of this Wood, 
has dignified it above all the Woods of our Foreſt in the. Hands of the Right Honourable 
the FYhite-Raff Officers of the Court. | Ee 
As to the Virtues of this Tree, it is of admirable Effect againſt the Epilepſy; for which 
the delicatcly ſeented Bloſſoms are held prevalent. The Berries reduc'd to Powder, cure 
the Dy/entery, and ſtop Blood at the Noſe: The diſtill'd Water is good againſt the 
Apoplexy, Vertigo, trembling of the Heart, Gravel, &c. And ſome uſe a Medicine made of 
the Bark for Wounds and other Diſtempers. 5 | 


The SYCAMORE-TREE. 


0 M R. Evelyn calls the Sycamd$# the Acer majus or a ſort of Maple. It is multipled 
8 FY very readily by its own Seed or Keys, which it bears in a plentiful manner, and 
come up the firſt Spring after ſowing. They may alſo be propagated by Suckers or Lajer", 
but the firſ# way is the beſt, | | | | 
They bear tranſplanting very well, and therefore may be removed of any ſize, provided 
the Head be lopp'd and made ſomething proportionable to the Root. Only it being 2 
ſpungy Wood, the greater Wounds ſhould he covered with Clay, mixt with a Cow-dung. 
It is a Tree mightily propagated and planted in the Biſhoprick of Durham; where it thrives 
and reſiſts the ſtrongeſt Winds this Country is ſubject to: And beſides, not being fit for am 
of the uſes of the Waggon-ways for Coals, they have eſcaped the common plunder and 
demand for Timber; which is almoſt the only thing deſireable in Life this Country is delli- 
tute of for real Uſe and Ornament. 3 5 | 
Theſe Trees however preſent themſelves frequently in Hedge-Rows, and are an excellent 
defence againſt the Winds, eſpecially near the Sea where hardly any other Tree will grow. 
One would not chuſe to Plant them near fine Walks and Gardens, becauſe their large 
Leaves are apt to defile them; and it is alſo obſerved that they breed many Inſects from 


55 Honey-dew which this Tree is apt to retain; and therefore ſo friendly and kind to 8 
ees. 3 | Se 


Of this Wood the Turner makes Trenchers and Diſbes, being ſoft and hit. And it ie "W 
not leſs uſeful for Cart and Plough Timber, being /ight and zough. The Sap will run "oy 
go this Tree in great plenty, when the Bark is opened, and ſome think it as wholeſome 
u Birch, when mixt with Malt, and made into ſtrong Beer. | 575 OA 


What follow next are Trees of an humbler Size. 


A LDER-TREE $. 


HE Aller is a Coniferous Tree, bearing ſmall Cones; and grows in watery Places, 
| having Leaves of a dark Green, undulated and ſhaped like thoſe of the Nut-Tree. 
"Tis of all other Trees the moſt faithful Lover of Watery and Boggy Places, and thoſe 
moſt deſpis'd weeping Parts or W ater-galls of Foreſts. They are propagated of Truncheons, 
EZ (for fo they raiſe them in Flanders, and make wonderful profit of the Plantations) like the 
EE Poplar; or of Roots; which way Mr. Evelyn prefers, being ſet as big as the ſmall of 
ones Leg, and in length about two Foot, whereof one ſhould be plunged in the Mud: 
This profound fixing of Aguazick-Trees being to preſerve them ſteady, from the Concuſ- 
ſions of the Winds, and violence of the Waters, in their liquid and ſlippery Foundations. 
They may be placed at four or five Foot diſtance, and when they have {truck Root, you 
may cut them, which will cauſe them to ſpring in Clamps, and to ſhoot out into many 
uſeful Poles. But if you Plant ſmaller Sets, cut them not till they are arrived to ſome 
competent bigneſs, and that in a proper Seaſon; which is a Rule for all rhe Aquaticks, 
and ſoft Woods; not till Winter be well advanced, in regard of their pithy Subſtance : 
Therefore, ſuch as you have occaſion to make ule of before that Period, ought to be well 
grown, and felled with the earlieſt, that ſo the ſucceſſive Shoots receive no Prejudice. 
There is another way of planting Alders, after the Fer/ey manner; viz. by taking Trunch- 
cons of two or three Foot long, at the beginning of Winter, and bind them in Faggors, 
and place the ends of them in Water till towards the Spring, by which Seaſon they will 
have contracted a ſwelling Spire or Knar, about that part, which being ſez does never fail 
of growing and ſtriking Root. There is allo a black ſort more affecked to Woods and 
drier Grounds. ot 69116: 204 He e 34" MO e L975, e 
Some adviſe to plant Shoots of Alder, and ſo of all the ſiſt growing Trees, being of 
ſeven Vears growth; ſloping off both the ends towards the Ground, to the length of a 
Billet, and burying them horizontally a reaſonable depth in the Earth: This will cauſe them 
to put forth ſeven or eight Branches, each of which will become a Tree in a ſhort time, 
eſpecially if the Soil be moiſt. The diſtance for Alder-Plantations, ought not to be more 
than five Foot at firſt; ſince every felling renders them wider for the benefit of the Time 
ber, even to thirty and forty Foot in five or fix Fellings. | OY | 7 
You may cut Alder and other Aquatict-YVees every third or fourth Vear; and ſome do it 
more frequently: They ſhould alſo be abated within half a Foot of the principal Head, to 
prevent the periſhing of the Main Stocks; and to accelerate their Sprouting. And the 
buying of Truncheons in Water for a while, after they are fitted to the Size, is generally 
= #pprov'd to be a good Method to prepare tbem. ; 1 $22 38.3 
: Some weakly enough extirpate theſe Trees from their Boggy Places, and yet know not 
how to turn them to better uſe. The Shadow of this Tree doth nouriſh the Graſs grow- 
ing under it; and being ſet and well plaſh'd, is an excellent defence to the Banks of Ri- 
vers; fo that. Authors have wondered it is not more practiſed about the Thames, to fortify 
ne promo the mouldring of the Walls and Banks from the violent Weather they are ex- 
pa 44: | DA | | 
Of old they made Boats of the greater parts of theſe Trees, and excepting Noah's Art, 
the firſt Veſſels we read of were made of this Wood. And as then, ſo now, are our over- 
g'own Alders frequently ſought after for ſuch Buildings as lye continually under Water, 
where it will harden like Stone; whereas being kept in any unconflant Temper it rots imme- 
dately, Vuruvius tells us that the Moraſſes about Ravenna in Haly were piled with this 
Timber, to ſuperſtruct upon: And it was uſed under that famous Bridge at Venice, the 
Kialto, which paſſes over the Grand-Canal, bearing a vaſt Weight. | be” 
1 The Poles of Alder are as uſeful as thoſe of Willuws; but the Coals far exceed them, 
Mm eſpecially for Gun- poder: The Wood is uſeful for Piles, Pumps, Hop-poles, Water pipes, 
Ss Trough, Sluices, Small Trays, and Trenchers, Mouden- heels, &c. | 
The Bark of Alder is precious to Dyers; and ſome Tanners and Leather-dreſſers make 
ule of it; and with it and the Fruits (inſtead of Galls) is compos'd an Ink; for if 3 
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rated in Water, with a little ruſt of Tron, it makes a black Dye, which may be likewiſe 


uſed for Ink. The interior Rind of the Black Alder, purges all Hydropic and ſerous Humour: 
but it muſt be dried in the Shade, and not uſed Green; and the Decoftion is to ſettle two 
or three days before it be drunk. Being bearen with Vineger it heals the Itch. 


Bircu-TREE. 


FT" HIS is a Tree bearing its Seeds in ſingle Teguments or Coverings, of ſmall Leavg, 
having lender reddiſh T wigs, with ſinooth and white Branches. 
The Birch is ſaid to be a Natural Tree of England; and is altogether produced of 
Roots and Suckers, (tho! it ſheds a kind of Seeds like the Elm about the Spring) which 
being planted at four or five Foot interval, in ſmall Twigs, will ſuddenly riſe to Trees, pro. 
vided they affect the Ground, which cannot well be too harren: For it will thrive in the 
dry, wet, ſandy and ſtony, and even in Marſhes and Bogs; the Water-galls and Uliginous or 


Mooriſh Parts of Foreſts, that will hardly bear any Graſs, do many times ſpontaneouſly bear 
it in abundance, whether the Situation be high or low, and nothing comes amils to it. 


Plant the ſmall Twigs or Suckers having Roots, and after the firſt Year cut them within 
an Inch of the Surface; this will cauſe them to ſprout in ſtrong and luſty Tufrs, fir ſor 
Coppice and Spring- Moods; or by reducing them to one Stem, you may render them in a 
very few Years fit for the Turner. | 1 65 

Though Birch be the worſt of Timber, yet it is uſed for Ox-yokes 3 alſo for Hoops, Pan. 
niers, Brooms, Wands; Arrows, Bolts, Shafts, Diſhes, Bowls, Ladles, and other Domefiik 
Utenfils. In New-England, our Northern Americans make of it Canoo's, Boxes, Bucket:, 


| Kettles, and Diſhes, (which they ſow, and join very curiouſly with Thread made of Cegar- 


Roots) and divers other Utenſils, whereof they have a blacker kind: They make alſo ſmall- 
craft Pinnaces of Birch, ribbing them with white Cedar, and covering them with large 
Flakes of Birch-Bark : They ſow them with Thread of Spruce-Roots, and pitch them as 
we do here in England. . | | 


This Wood is uſeful for Fuel, great and ſmall Coal, which aft is made by charring the 


ſlendereſt Bruſh and Summities of the Twigs: The inner Bark was anciently uſed for Mi. 
ting Tables, before the Invention of Paper; and with the outward and thicker Bark are 
divers Houſes in Ruſſia, Poland and other Northern Tracts, covered inſtead of 7:ile. Of the 


vhiteſt part of the old Wood, found commonly in doating Birches, is made Grounds for 


ſweer Powder; and of the quite conſum'd and rotten Trees is made the beſt Mould for 
raiſing of divers Seedlings of the rareſt Plants and Flowers. Neither ſhould it be forgot- 


ten, that from this Tree a Liquor is drawn which mixt with a due quantity of Sugar 


makes excellent Wine. And being skilfully tapp'd in March, there will flow from it, be- 
twixt the Wood and the Bark, an incredible Quantity of Juice very palatable. : 


 Hazer-TxrEE, and FILBERT. 


] HE Hazel is a Nuciferous, European Tree, containing in a common Husk, one Nut, 


open at one End, being ſmaller Trees than Walnut or Almond, of broad indented 
Leaves, bearing Catkins; of a leſſer Kernel and thicker Shell than Filberts, and whole 


It is beſt raiſed from the Nuts (altho' they are alſo rais'd by Suckers and Layers) which 


ſow like Maſt, in a pretty deep Furrow towards the end of February; or treat them 3s 


directed for the Walnut: Light Ground may be immediately ſown and harrowed in, very 


accurately; but if Clay, plough it earlier, and let it be ſufficiently mellow'd with the Frolts; 
and then the third Year cut your Trees near to the Ground with a ſharp Bill. 


But for a Grove for Pleaſure, plant them in Foes at a Yard diſtance, and cut them 


within half a Foot of the Earth, dreſſing them for three or four Springs and Autumn, by 
only looſening the Mould a little about their Roots. Others ſet the Nuts by Hand, at 
one Foot diſtance, to be Tranſplanted the third Year at a Yard aſunder: Do this when 


Winter is far advanc'd; becauſe they are exceedingly obnoxious to the Frofts ; nor will 

they ſprout till the Spring ; and Vermin greatly devour them: Preſerve them therefore moiſt, 

not mouldy, by laying them in their own dry Leaves, or in Sand, till Fanuary. 
From this Management they thrive very well, the Shoots being like ſmall Yards and 


| Switches, or ſomewhat bigger; and ſuch as have drawn divers hairy Twigs, are by no 
means to be disbranch'd, no more than their Roots, unleſs by a very ſpafing and diſcreet 


Hand: 
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Hand: Thus your Coppice of Hazels Being planted about Autumn, may be cut within 
three or four Inches of the Ground, the Spring following. Mr. Evelyn, would ſpare them 


two or three Years, when they have _ old, and may be cut cloſe to the Earth; 
the unproſperous and feeble ones eſpecially. Filberts are thus to be treated, and both of 
them much. improv'd by Tranſplanting; but chiefly by Grafting on the common Hazel 
raiſed from Seed. | | BO Ye rage? 
For the place of Growth, they above all affect cold, barren, dry and ſandy Grounds z 
Mountains, and even Rocks will produce them; but more plentifully, if ſomewhat moiſt, 
and moſly 3 they will grow well on ſides of Hills, or Hedge-Rows. 5 
Such as are maintain'd for Coppiees may after twelve Years be fell'd the firſt time; 
the next at ſeven, or eight, c. for at this Period their Roots will be compleatly vigorous. 
You may plant them from October to January, provided they are carefully weeded, till they 
have taken firſt hold; and there is not among all our Store a more profitable Wood for 
Coppices. N. B. Thoſe who ſet Nuts, ſhould by picking get the large they can find 
I bere is a compendious Expedient for the thickning of Coppices, which are too tranſ- 
parent, by laying of a Sampler or Pole of an Hazel, Aſh, &c. of twenty or thirty Foot 
in length (the Head a little lopp'd) into the Ground; giving it a chop near the Foot, 
to make it lye eaſy; this faſtened ro the Earth with a Hook or two, and covered with 
ſome freſh Mould at a competent depth, will produce a great many Suckers, thereby fur- 


niſhing a Coppice very ſpeedily. _ | 5 1 

The uſe of the Hazel, is for Poles, Spars, Hoops, Angling-Nods, Faggots, Coals, &c. and 
it makes one of the be Coals; once us'd for Gun- poꝛuder, being very fine and light, till 
Alder was found to be more fit: Alſo it is much us'd for Riding Switches, Hurdles, &c. 
of which laſt Walls are made, inſtead of Laths and Puncheons, ſuper- induc'd with a courſe 
Mortar made of Loam and Straw: Theſe Walls incloſe divers Cottages, Sheds and Out- 
houſes in the Country, being ſtrong and laſting; and ample Incloſures of Courts and Gar- 
dens have been fo ſecured. This is practiſed much in Bedfordſbire. 


There is no Wood which purifies Wine ſooner than the Chips of Hazel. 


The Horn-Bram. N 


HE Harn- Beam is but of one kind, and is generally admired for its Shade and the 
I çœpleaſant Verdure of its Leaves. It is moreover greatly reſpected for its early puſh- 
ing forth, and holding its Leaves a long Time; for even after they have loſt their Colour 
they continue on the Tree till new ones thruſt them off. By which means it becomes 
very valuable for Eſpaliers that are to defend the tender Plants from external Violence: 
It is alſo the moſt nſile Plant, and bears well the diſcipline of the Sheers, ſo as to be- 
come almoſt an impenetrable Detence. One of the | qu” Beauties of the fine Gardens at 
 Perſailles is thought to conſiſt in the Tallneſs, and exact Regularity and Beauty of theſe 
Hedges; and in Taly the fineſt Grotto's and Wildernefſes are made with them. | 

But as it is good for Hedges, fo alſo, if it is neglected, it becomes an uſeful Foreft-Tree 
for Shade; and they make excellent Pollards. Both the Rhind and Wood is rough and 
| bard, and of a whitiſh Colour. It bears Flowers in the form of Strings, which conſiſt 
of ſeveral little Leaves faſtened about it like Shells, and underneath are ſeveral Stamina. 

It may be raiſed either of Seeds, or increaſed of Layers. But foraſmuch as the Seed 
lieth in the Ground a whole Year before it peeps, (as the Aso and Holly) the beſt way to 


= raiſc it, is either from Layers or rather from Sets, which are eaſily procured in the Woods 


where they grow, being apt to ſtool with Suckers from the Root. | 

There are few Soils which they refuſe, both Hills and Dales ſuit them, and they will 
grow even where they are over-topp'd and dropt on by larger Trees; and yet few Trees 
make more haſte in growing. The Timber of this ts uſeful for Mill. Cogs, & ęxceeding 
all others for ſuch ſort of Uſes. It is good alſo for Toke-Timber, Heads of "Betles, and 
Handles for Tools, and for the Turners uſe, being rougb and white, It makes excellent Bil- 
leting, and is fit Fuel for a Lady's Chamber. | 5 
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 MayLe-Tatn. 


t PE Maple is a Tree beering its Seeds in ſingle Thgumencs or Coverings, that ar 


1 Memibraniceous ; the Sced- Veſſels or Keys being double, and having ſmall Leaves di. 
vided into five Segments, and 'tis a briztle Wood, | 

© This Maple, of which Authors reckon ſeveral kinds, was of old held in equal Eſtima. 
tion almoſt with the Citron; eſpecially the French Maple, and the Peacock's-tail Maple, which 
is elegantly andulated and criſpd into — Curis; the Maples we have in England differ 
= little, and they are produt'd of the Keys like rhe Aſh, and like to it affect a ſound 
and dry Mould; growing both in Woods and Hedge-Rows, eſpecially in the latter, which 
if the Ground be rather hilly than low, afford the faireſt Timber. It is alſo propagated 
by Layers and Sutkets : By ſhredding up the Boughs to a Head, it will ſhoot to a great 
Height in a little Time; but if you will Lop it for the Fire, do it in January; keep no 
under. Soak . WE] 15 | 
The Timber is far ſuperior to Beech for all the uſes of the Turner, who ſeeks it for 
Diſhes, 84. Trajs,'Trenchers, &c. as the Joyner, for Tables, Iulayings, and for the delicate 
neſs of the "Graih, when the Anurs and Nodoſities are rarely diaper d, which does much ad- 
vance its Price. Alſo for its /ightneſs, it is employ'd often by thoſe who make Muja/ 
Inflruments. The larger ſort of it we call the Sycomore, but the deſcription of this 4% 


Maple, and the ancient Value of it, is worth the citing. 2 | 

The Maple (fays Pliny) for the Elegancy and Fineneſs of the Wood, is next to the very 
Cedar itſelf : There are ſeveral kinds of it, eſpecially the white, which is wonderfully beau. 
tiful; this is call'd the French Maple: The other has a-curl'd Grain, fo curiouſly maculs- 
leu, that from à near reſemblance it was uſually call'd the Peacock's-tail, &c. The Bruſ- 
cum or Knur, is wonderfully fair, but the Molluſcum is counted moſt precious; both of 
them knobs and ſwellings out of the Tree: Large Planks for Tables were of old preferrd 
to Cedar and Citron, but now they are uſed only for ſmall Table-Booksz and with its thin 


Pollards or ſpreading Trees, for a clammy Dew falls from them, that hurts what grous 


The Bruſcum is of a blackiſh kind, with which they make Tables. Cicero had a Table 
of this Wood which coſt him Ten thouſand Seferces : Such another had Aſinius Gallus. 
That of King Juba was fold for 1 7000; and another we read of for,140000. . F. which 
at 34. Sterling ariſes to about 1750 J. and yer that of the Mauritazian Ptolomy, was far 
richer, containing four Foot and a half Diameter, and three Inches thick, which is reported 
to have been ſold for its Weight in Gold. EN | 
The Ko? of this Timber was moſt eſteem'd; which is much reſembled by the Feinale 
Cypreſs z and we have now as beauritul Planks of ſome Walnut- Trees, near the Root; but 
the great Art, in ancient Times, to make the Maple, Cc. fo exceeding fine, was in the 
Seaſoning and Politure. 5 . 

I'here have been -ſome Maples of large Bult and noble Shades: Virgil choſe it tor 
the Court of his Evander, one of his worthieſt Princes, where in his beſt of Poems he 
deſcribes him fitring in his Maple- Throne; and when he brings Æneas into the Royal Cot- 
tage, he makes him this great and memorable Compliment. | PET 


This humble Roof, this ruſtick Court, ſaid he, 
| Receiv'd Alcides crown'd with Viftory : 5 
. S corn not (great Gueſt) the Steps where he has trod, 
But contema Wealth and imitate a God. 


The Romans were madly luxurious for buying Tables and other Furniture at very great 


Rates; and when they at any time reproached their Wives for their expenſiveneſs in Pearl 
and other rich Ties, they were wont to retort and turn the Tables upon their Husbands. 
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The SERvICE-TREE, of SoRBUs. 


G OME fancy there are ſeveral kinds of this Tree, but we find little difference in Eng- 


land, only that ſome of them bear a larger Berry than others, which perhaps is more 
owing to the Soil than the Sort. 100 1 bs | | 
It bears a Cluſter of white Bloſſoms in the Spring, which ſeldom fail to afford ſo many 
Berries in Autumn, ſomething bigger than Haws, which after they come to appear rotten 
in October, are eaten with great greedineſs by many, having a pleaſant and grateful Acidity : 
But they are not reckoned wholeſome for ſome Conftitutions, as they are in a great de- 
coflive. They may be raiſed from the Berries; but the beſt and quickeſt way is from 
Jucters, which they put forth rey plentifully. They may be tranſplanted of any bigneſs; 
and if they are headed, the Woun 
ſelf with any quantity from the Woods, where they naturally grow, and are a proper 
Stock whereon to graft either the Medlar or LU Azzerole z of which more anon. 
The Timber (for they will ſometimes grow large) is uſeful for the Joyner and Turner, for 
Bows, Pullies, Screws, Mills, Spindles, Piſtol and Gun-Stocks, being of a very fine Grain, 
and if aſſiſted with ſome boiled Linſeed Oil, will be made to counterfeit Ebony and moſt of 


the Indian Foods. This Tree makes an early Appearance in the Spring, both with its 
Leaves and Bloſſoms, and therefore ſhould be planted within View for its Beauty. It 


cures the Green-Sickneſs, diſtill'd in Water. 


The WILD PEAR, and tbe Crap. 


TT HESE are both of them Foreſt-Trees, and will arrive to a conſiderable Stature from 

the Kernels of both; from which are produced great Varieties in their Fruit by a 
kind of Luſus Nature. The Wild Pear, is long before it bears any Fruit from the Seed 
but it afterwards wy rewards that Lazineſs, by annual and plentiful Crops; of the 
Fruit is made in ſome Countries a moſt delicious Liquor called Perry, which is eſteemed 


to be equal to moſt of the French M bite-Wines, both in ſtrength and goodneſs ; —_— 
8 


if it be kept three or four Vears. But it is ſeldom ſuffered to come into private Han 


abroad; for the Vintners in London greedily buy it, and fetch it from Herefordſbire, and 


ſome 22 of Clouceſterſbire, to mix with ſome of their ſtrongeſt Spaniſh Wines, as they 
do alſo ſome of the richeſt Cyders; the beſt of which Liquor is alſo made from Apples 
never grafted, but raiſed from the Seed; which tho' they retain an unpleaſant paar to 


the Taſte from the Tree; yet make better and richer Cyder, than the beſt of the eating 


Apples grafted. 


The Wood of theſe Trees, eſpecially the Pear, bears an excellent ſmoothneſs and * . 


ture in all forts of Mooden Fare; and the Joiner covets it much for Tables, Cheſts. of 
Drawers, and Wainſcot. The Wood of the Crab is very tough, and is much uſed by the 
Farmer for Flails to beat out Grain, and for Cudgels or Walting- ſticts; eſpecially ſuch as are 
uſed in a way of Diſcipline. The very worſt and ſmalleſt Fruit of the Crab affords a Ver- 


juice mighty uſeful in the Kitchen and in moſt ſorts of Cendiments, is thought much bet - 


ter than Vinegar. 


— 


The MuLBERRY. 


O* this Tree 1 ſhall ay little here, having already ſpoke of it in the Fruit-Garden. 


There are two ſorts of it, the Black and the hire. The firſt is a ſlower, the laſt a 
much quicker Grower. They both bear Catkins, producing Male and Female Bloſſoms at 
the ſame time. But becauſe Tos White Mulberry bears a leſs and more indifferent Fruit, but 
is yet the quickeſt Grower, it is adviſeable to graft the Black upon the FYhite, to accelerate 
Is growth, and to mend the Fruit. It is raiſed from the Seed, from Suckers, and from Cut- 


lings, ſet in a thady Place. They love a light and warm Soil, where they will grow to be 


very large, and make an handſome Shade in the four Summer Months amongſt the Foreſt- 
Trees. The beſt time for tranſplanting them is in Autumn. But they ſhould be carefully taken 


not be repeated how uſeful theſe Trees are to the Silt-Worm, and what Profit might ac- 


Put into a right method of Manufacture. Of which more in another Place. 
= - ö CHESNUT- 
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will quickly heal up. You cannot fail to furniſh your 


up, having long Roots, and yet as few of them as poſſible ſhould be taken off. It need 


crue to the Nation, if the Culture of them was more encouraged, and the Silk Trade 
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the leſſer ones to raiſe for Timber: They are produced beſt by ſowing; previous to which, 


as before, nor will any of them fail, unleſs by ſome Accident: Bur being come up, they 


As for the ſowing in the Nurſery, treat them as you do the Walnut. 


ſtroy them. Some ſow them confuſedly in the Furrow like the Acorn, and govern them 


_ ceedingly, if (being let ſtand without removing) the Ground be ſtirr'd, and looſened about 


like the Ground, will in ten or twelve Years grow to a kind of Timber, and bear 


it was. propagated in France, and thence among us. It is (next the Oak) one of the molt 


. 7 
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CRESNUT-TRER. 


rTF'HIS is a Naciferous, European Tree, containing in one common Husk ſeveral Nat. 
| whoſe outward Husks is echinate and prickly, and hath long, ſmooth, deeply indente 
Leaves, its Husks containing three or four Nuts. 5 | oY 

Pliny reckons many kink of Cheſnuts about Tarentum and Naples; but we commeng 
thoſe of Portugal and Bayonne, chuſing the largeſt, brown and moſt ponderous Fruit; but 


let the Nuts be firſt ſpread to ſweat; then cover them in Sand; a Month being palt 
plunge them in Water, reje& the Swimmers z- being dry, for thirty Days more ſand them 
again, and water them as before: Being thus treated till the beginning of Spring or in 
* ſet them like Beans, and as ſome do, drench'd for a Night or more in gem 
They are to be put into the holes with the Point apmoſt; one in a hole will do, if tryd 


thrive beſt unremoved, making a great Stand for at leaſt two Vears, upon every tranſplau. 
ing; yet if needs you muſt alter their Station, do it about November, and that into a light 
Ground, or moiſt Gravel; tho”. they will grow in Clay, Sand, and all mixed Soils, upon . 
expoſed and bleak Places, and the pendent Declivities of Hills to the North, and in ly WW 
airy Places; and ſometimes they thrive near Marſhes and Waters; but they affect no Com- 
poſt, fave what their own Leaves afford them, and are more patient of Cold than Hat. 


If they are ſet in Autumn or Winter, it is beſt to inter them within their Husks, which 
being every way arm'd, are a Protection againſt Mice, and other Vermin, which would de. 


as the Oak: But then ſhould the Ground be broken up between November and February, 
and when they ſpring, be cleanſed at two Foot aſunder, after two Years growth: Like- 
wiſe Coppices of Cheſnuts may be wonderfully increaſed and thickened by Laying the ten- 
der and young Branches; bur ſuch as ſpring from the Nuts are beſt, and will thrive ex- 


6 bx 3 
» 


their Roots, for two or three of the firſt Years, and the ſuperfluous Wood prun'd away; 
and indeed for good Trees they ſhould: be ftripp'd up after the firſt Year's removal; they 
alſo ſhoot into very good Poles from a felled Stem: Thus will you have a Coppice ready 
for felling, within eight Years, which (beſides many other uſes) will yield incomparable 
Poles for any Work of the Garden, J ineyard, &c. till the next cutting: And if the Trees 


plentiful Fruit. | 

Cheſnuts have been tranſplanted as big as a Man's Arm, their Heads being cut off at fire 
or fix Foot high; but they came on at leiſure : In all Plantations for Avenues, you may 
ſet them from thirty to ten Foot diſtance, though they will grow much nearer ; when 
tender, you cultivate them like the 4%, the Nature of whole Shade they reſemble, fince 
nothing affects much to grow under them: Some ſay that the young Cheſuut Trees 
ſhould not be prun'd or touched with any Edge-tool, for the firſt three or four Year, 
but rather cropp'd or broken off, which is left to Experiment. 

The Cheſnut being grafted in the Walnut, Oak, or Beech, it is ſaid will come exceeding 
fair, and produce incomparable Fruit: And it is wiſh'd we did more univerſally propagate 
the Horſe-Cheſnut, which being eaſily increas'd from Layers or from the Seed, grows into 
x goodly Standard, and bears a moſt glorious Flower, even in our cold Country, bur a very 
nauſeous Fruit; as may be ſeen at Sir William Aſburſt's at Highgate, and ſeveral other Places, 
but eſpecially at rhe Biſhop of London's at Fulbam. Is 5 
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The Cheſuut was firſt brought from Conſtantinople to Vienna, thence into Italy, whence 


ſought after by the Carpenter and Joyner; and it formerly built a good part of our an- 
cient. Houſes in London This Tree affords the beſt States and Poles for Paliſadoes, Peda- 
ments for Vine-Props, and Hoops; alſo. for Mill-Timber and Water-Horks, or when it may lie 
. buried ;, but if Water touch the Roots of the growing Trees, it ſpoils both Fruit and Tm 
ber. The Timber does well for Columns, Tables, Cheſts, Chairs, Stools, Bedſteads, for Ti 
and Fine-Casks, which it preſerves with the leaſt Tinéture of the Wood of any whatſo- 
ever: If it be dipp'd in ſcalding Oil, and well pitch'd, it becomes exceeding durable; but 
otherwiſe, contrary to the Oak, it will make (like many other things in the World) * 


fair ſhew outwardly, when it is all rotten within, As 
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As to the Fruit of this Tree, tis beſt to beat it from the Trees, ſome little time before 
they are ready to fall of themſelves; thus they will keep the better; or elſe you muſt 
| ſmoke-dry them : They are commended highly for Food, and the beſt Tables in France and 
Traly make them a Service, eating them with Salt in Wine, or Juice of Lemon and Su- 
gar; being firſt roaſted in Embers. They are here uſed in ſtewed Meats, &c. by our French 
Cooks; and they are beſt preſerved in Earthen-Veſlek, in a cold Place; ſome lay them in 
2 Smoke · Loft, others in dry Barley-Straw, Sand, &c. The way of _ them in London, 
is by boiling them till ſomewhat ſoft, which will make the Shells come eaſily, and then 
we cat them either hot or cold: If thus prepar'd they were eaten with Butter, Vinegar 
and Pepper, as. we eat Potatoes, there is no doubt but that they would be an acceptable 
1 The Leaves of the Cheſuui- Tree make very wholeſome Mattreſſes to lye on; and t 
are good Litter for Cattle: The Coals of this Tree are excellent for the Smith, being ſoon 
kindled, and as ſoon extinguiſb d; but the Aſhes will Hain Linnen, if a Lee be made of them 
and it is waſhed therein. The Flower of Cheſnuts, is an approv'd Remedy againſt Spitting 
of Blood, and the Cough, being made into an Electuary with Honey. | | 


| The W11.Dd CHERRY, Black and Red. 
HERE are two forts of the Wild Cherry, which bear Fruit very plentifully, Black 
and Red, and which grow to be large Timber Trees. They grow frequently and na- 
turally in the Hedge-Rows in Berkſhire, Hertfordſhire, and in ſeveral other Counties; from 
whence the Fruit is carried in great Abundance to other Parts deſtitute thereof. It is va- 
lued by moſt as an excellent Fruit eaten raw, and by all allowed to be very wholeſome. 
There is hardly any other way to preſerve ſome of the Fruit from the Birds, but by plant- 
ing a good number of Trees, and then ſome will fall ro the Owner's ſhare ; eſpecially if the 
Black-Birds and Thruſbes, be a little kept in Awe with the Gun at the time of ripening. 
They make a well-ſhaped and beautiful Tree for Avenues, and therefore ſhould be more 
encouraged and planted than they are; for they proſper almoſt in any Soil, but chiefly 
diſdain the two Extremes of Sand and Clay. 9 I | 
They are raiſed either from the Stones or Suckers, but the firf way is by much the beff, 
earlieſt, and moſt natural; and they may be removed (with care) almoſt of any fize. The 
Wood is excellent and uſeful for all or moſt of the purpoſes mentioned under the Head of 
the Wild Pear. | 5 . | 3 1 


The QuICKEN, or Quick-Bean. 


HIS Plant affects the dry Places or Banks of Woods and Groves, by ſome called 
4 the riß or Wild Aſb, from the reſemblance its Leaves and Bark have to the com- 
mon A/þ-Tree. Though the Leaves are a little more jagged on the edges, and ſomething 
ſmaller and longer in proportion to its bigneſs. It doth not bear Keys, but moſt beauti- 
ful Scarlet Berries in Cluſters, which look very ornamental, and make a fine Shew at a di- 
N all the Winter long: And even the Bloſſoms in the Spring have a very fragrant 
ſmell. | » 
They are eaſily raiſed. from theſe Berries or from Sxckers ; and will endure well the Se- 
verities of the Cold and Northern Blaits, being a very hardy Tree, and therefore worth pro- 
Pagating, for the two reaſons above, for its Beauty and Strength; and alſo that is a pro- 
per Stock for the Service, the Medlar, and the L'Azzerole, to be grafted upon. 
It is a very tough Wood, and all Heart, therefore uſeful for the Wheelwright, and to 
the Husbandman for moſt of his neceſſary Tools. Mr. Evelyn ſays, the Berries fermented 


L 


by themſelves make an excellent Drink againſt the Spleen and: Scurvy. 
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The WuIr R and BLACK THoRN, and Gi AsSENMBURYTRHORN. 


* * HES E come into the Catalogue of the Trees of the Foreft, becauſe they fo frequent 
1 mix with them, and ſometimes come to a conſiderable Stature; tho' their uſes aft 
otherwiſe better known, eſpecially that of the Yhite Thorn, for Mounds and Hedges. The 
Black Thorn, is indeed a perfect Weed, running quickly over a Ground from its Roots and 
Suckers, and therefore is not to be encouraged any where but in Coppices as Under-9y4 
Bur the White Thorn, as a Standard, mixes well enough, and anſwers very well for Lop w 
a Pollard, amongſt the Foreſt-Trees. It is raiſed from the Haws, which lie in the Ground 
e ear before they peep. The Wood is white, hard and tough, and therefore fit for 
many uſes. | _ | So Toa 

A, to the Glaſſenbury Thorn, it differs from the other Thorns only in this; that as they 
bloſſom in Summer, this ſooner or later bloſſoms in FYinter. It takes its Name from the 
Monaſtery at Glaſſenbury, where it is reported it was firſt diſcovered. This Tree was many 
Years fince planted in Wilton Garden near Sarum, and I think it is there now. It mu 
not be expected it ſhould be as exact in the Time of Blofoming as it was ſuppoſed to hare 
been at the Old Monaſtery from whence it came, viz. on Chriſtmas-Day. 


The W1LLow, SALLOW, and OZ IE R. 


HESE Trees are alſo well known and ſo eaſily raiſed, that there needs very little 
to be ſaid concerning them. They all delight in low moiſt Grounds, eſpecially the 
Ozier : For the Withy and the Sallow, . will allo grow upon the drieſt Land. The beſt 


time both to tranſplant and to lop them is in February, jult before the Sap begins to rie: 


For they are to be raiſed of Truncheons, and to be kept from the rubbing of Cattle, by 
Buſhes ty'd about them. The Truncheons of the Withy and Sallow, ſhould be left about 
eight or ten Foot high, and have all their Budds rubb'd off, but what may ſerve to form 
a Head at the top: Bur thoſe of the Ozier, ſhould only juſt appear with their Heads 
- above Graund...: - 5 95 | . 
The Wood of the Withy and the Sallow, are very ſerviceable for the Fire in a ſcarce 
Country of Wood. For. (as the common Saying among the Country-men is) theſe will 
purchaſe an Horſe, ſooner than an Oak will a Saddle. They make excellent Stakes for 
Hedges, where they will grow and thicken; of theſe are made Rake and Scythe Handles, 
Clogs, Pattens, Hurdles, and Sieves. And the Oziers are peculiarly ſerviceable for all ſorts 
of Baskets, Hampers and Panniers. Inſomuch that an Ozier Ground (for it produces a Crop 
every Year) is reckoned of more value than the ſame quantity in Tillage. I have heard 
of ſome that have been Let for eight or nine Pounds a Year per Acre. Which confider- 
ing the conſtant Crop, the little Charge that attends them, the Eaſineſs of renewing the 
old Plants when decayed, by ſticking in Pieces of the laſt Year's Shoots, and withal, that 
they grow where almoſt nothing elſe will grow, this muſt be thought one of the be, Im- 
provements of bad Land. PRE | | RY: ao 


WiLlLow-TxrEeEs. 


HE Willow is a Tree bearing imperfe& Seeds in ſingle Teguments or Coverings, 
and this Seed is contain'd in Carkins, call'd Fuliferous Trees, and is of the longer 

Leaf, and of a ſoft Wood, growing moſt naturally in moiſt Places; having its Leaves more 

denſe and compact than the Sallow, and being the larger Tree. . 


Our common Willow is of three kinds, the White, and Black, and Sweet-/cented : The 
White is alſo of two ſorts, the one of a yellowiſh, the other of a browniſh Bark : All ot 
them are planted of States. The HYhite delight in Meads and Ditch-fides, rather Dy 
than over- Met; yet the Black and Reddiſh, do well in more boggy Ground. When they 
are planted, let holes be made for them, rather than be forced in with too great Violence, 
and they muſt be /oat'd in Water two or three days before they are planted, and done in 
February, the Mould being well cloſed ta them. : | . 

By good Management there may be made very profitable Coppices of theſe Trees : They 
may be grafted betwixt the Bark, or budded, and then they become ſo beautiful as to. be 
fit for ſome kind of delightful Walks. In low and marſhy Places, they may be ordered ſo 
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j in eleven or twelve Years to yield a hundred Load of Wood in an Acre: It is the ſweet- 
eſt of all our Exgliſb Fuel, provided it be ſound and uy. DF it gf I Tak Tak | 
The third is the Garden Willow, which produces ſweet, and beautiful Flowers, which 
may be ſet for Partitions of Squares; but they have no Affinity with others: There is in 
Shropſhire another very odoriterous kind, extreamly fit to be planted by pleaſant Rivmlers, 
both for Ornament and Profit; it is propagate by Cuttings or Layers, and will grow in 
any dry Bottom; fo it be ſhelter'd from the South, affording a wonderful and early Relief 
to the induſtrious Bee. ; | i 1 | | e 
What moſt of the former kinds differ from the Sallous, is not much conſiderable, they 
being generally uſeful for the ſame purpoſes; as for Apothecaries and Goldſmiths Boxes, Sad. 
2 Gun-Stocks, Half-Pikes, Harrows, Shoe-makers Lafts, Heels for Shoes, Clogs, Forks, 
Rakes, &c. Perches, Hop- Poles, Supporters for Vines, Hurdles, Sieves, Mine- Pins, Tops, Plat- 
ters, little Casks, Fruit-Baskets, Cans, Trenthers, and other Utenfils : The larger ſound Trees 
make excellent Boards for W ainſcotting, and the Boughs make good” Coals ; . nay, the 
freſh Boughs, (which of all the Trees yield the cooleſt Shade in the hotteſt Seaſon of the 
day) are fit to be placed about the Beds of feveriſh Perſons. The Wood preſerv'd dry, 
will endure a long time; but what's wholly putrify'd, and reduced to a loamy Earth in 
the hollow Trunks of ſuperannuated Trees, is of all other the fitteſt to be mingled with 
E fine Mould, for raiſing our choiceſt Flowers, ſuch as Anemonies, Renuncults's, Auricula's, 
E and the like. | | | | 


The TAMARISK. 


THE Zamarist is a Thee uſually planted for Variety; and is uſeful in ſome parts of 
6 | Phyſick. It may be raiſed either of Layers, Slips, or Suckers. It grows tall like 
the Cypreſs, and will bear to be ſhorn into any handſome Shape, eſpecially if it have a 
warm Shelter, tor ſometimes a hard Winter kills it. It looſes irs Verdure in the Winter; 
but placed as above in Shelter, it quickly recovers it in the Spring. TOI 


The PLATANUs, or PLANE-TREE. 

HIS Tree, tho' of late Years it hath been much neglected and little fought for, is 

yet a molt beautiful Shade, and grows very well with us in England, having no 

other fault bur that it loſes its Leaves early in the Autumn. The way of raifing it is by 

its Feeds and Layers. This Tree was had in great Eſteem and Veneration among the Romans. 
This Tree was firſt introduced among us by Sir G. Crook of Oxfordſbire. ef 


The ELDER and MEDLAR, and L'AZZEROLE. 


F HE Elder loves to grow in Hedge-Rows, or even under the ſhelter and dripping of 
other Trees in Woods, and is cafily raiſed by Cuttings and Slips, or from the Seed, 
which is ripe in September. And from its Black Berries is made a very ſovereign wholeſome 
Wine. There is a fort alſo that bears Mypite Berries, which ſome think is preferable for the 
purpoſe aforeſaid. The early Buds of this Tree in the Spring boiled as Water gruel, is reck- 
oned an excellent Antiſcorbutick; and it is beſides a ſovereign Plant in many Diſtempers. 
The young Wood of this Tree is uſeful to make Scoops for Apples; and the bigger 
ranches are much uſed by the Butchers for Scures, when they cannot get Dy od. 

The Medlar, tho' I have before ſpoke of ir, yet I here rank amongſt the Trees of the 
Mood; becauſe the common Stock whereon it is grafted is the JYhite-Thorn, and it will 
endure any Expoſition. But I know not that its Wood is any way peculiarly ſerviceable z 
and its Fruit every one knows is not good till tis ratten. | 
| The LU Azzerole is, as I have alſo obſerved before, a fort of Medlar brought originally 
from [taly and Spain; there are ſeveral ſorts of them, and they grow and bear Fruit with 
us very well, even amongſt other Woods of the Foreſt. The Fruit of them all has an 
*grecable Acidity, and therefore the French make their beſt Sweetmeats of them. 


- 
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Lotus] HE Lotus or Ne#tle-Tere, fo called, for that the Leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
| I Nettle, is planted chiefly for variety, having nothing remarkable, but that 
it affords à very fine Shade, and pretty durable Timber; planted in moiſt Ground. The 
Roots of it make good Hafts for Knives and Carpenters Tools, and the Wood of it is not 
leſs uſeful for Pipes and other Inſtruments. 1 ws >, 

Cornel.] The Cornel-Tree, bears the Fruit call'd the Cornelian-Cherry, from the Refer. 
blance it bears to the Cornelian-Stone, in the Colour of it. It is an old faſhioned 774, 
and the Fruit, tho' now out of Date, was formerly much eſteemed both in the Kizchey 
and Conſervatory. It is raiſed both of Seeds and Suckers, and mo to a good height in al. 
mou any ſort of ground. The Wood being durable is uſeful for #/beel-work; Pins and 

edges. Vs | | . „ 2 | 5 

Lach. The Larch or Larix is another Tree not much known, and yet will arrive to ; 

' conſiderable bigneſs, producing Timber that is durable and uſeful. Mr. Evelyn takes notice 
of a great many Buildings in Italy made of this Wood, which he faith no. Worm will 
touch, or 2 any Fire burn. But Quære. However, from this Tree that uſeful Drug 
Agaric is gathered. 112 Ee 


BVUcEks-HORN-TREE. 


HIS is called the Virginian Summach; the young Branches being of a reddiſh |} 
brown, feeling like the Velvet of a Buck's Horn, and yielding Milk like the Branch 
of a Fig, when broken or cut. The Leaves are indented, and at the end of the Branches 
come forth long, thick and brown Tufts, made of ſoft woolly Thrums ; among which appear 
many ſmall Flowers. It will grow in ſome Places near fix Foot high: Is increaſed by 
"Suckers, which it puts forth very plentifully, The Seed is flat and red, growing in Bunches 
or Cluſters like Grapes. | 8 5 e 5 


The ACACIA, and Buck-THrokN. 


1 HE Acacia is called fo from the Reſemblance its Leaves has to the true Acacu, 
A ſomething like the Exgliſb Vetch. There are ſeveral ſorts of them in Holland: But 
we have few in England but what are of the Virginian Kind, which will grow to a large 
Tree, and ſtand abroad without ſhelter in the Winter. Some are now growing in Pa- 
lace-Yard, Weſtminſter. They ſmell very fragrant, and afford a very pleaſant Shade, which 

makes them very acceptable to Walks and Arbours. They love a dry Soil, and are pro- 
pagated from Suckers. Their only Fault is, that the Wood is brittle, ſo that high Winds 
ſometimes a little irregularly prune them. On Ts | | 

The Buck-Thorn, is a Tree that grows frequently in the Hedges; for it is raiſed and 
planted as the M hite- Thorn, and makes a Tree of like Stature. It is deſervedly valued for 
its Black-Berries in Autumn; the Juice whereof made into a Syrup with Sugar, is thought 

to afford one af the beſt and ſafeſt Purges. e 
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of the ſeveral Sorts of Ever-Green Trees, great and ſmall, ſuch as 
will bear our Climate without Houſing. Firſt, N 


Of the IL RX. 


HE Ha, or Ever- green Oak, is a Tree that deſervedly ſtands in Front of all the 

| Ever-Greens, both for its Beauty and Uſefulneſs. But becauſe there have been al- 
ready ſo many Miſtakes made, and ſo many Diſappointments undergone with reſpect to the 
Kind and Management of this Tree, I have the Pleaſure to let the World know from whence 


q thoſe Miſtakes came, and how to prevent future Diſappointments. The Secret I had from 


| a Friend, Who was well informed thereof by a Correſpondent in Zaly, who affures us, 
' that there are wo Sorts of Ilex, viz. the Tree, and the Dwarf. Ilex; both of them well 

| known in Tah, by that diſtinction. And although they are exactly alike in Shape and Co- 
lour, when they are young, yet it is well known that the Tree-iex, will not eaſily be 
made a Dwarf, and the Dwarf-lex, can never be made a Tree, but is always intended 
and kept for Eſpaliers. It is the laſt of theſe whoſe Seed we commonly receive from 
ftaly and Spain; and there have been very few of the former fort ever yet ſent over, as 
imagining that we want E/paliers, and not Timber. Mr. Balle in Devonſhire, and ſome few 
others, have been ſo fortunate as to light upon the large ſort, .and manage even that ac- 


cording to the Rules of Art, by either letting them ſtand in the Seed-Plot, without a re- — 


move, or if they are remov'd, to do it with the utmoſt Care and Caution, not hurting or 
ſhortning the Tap- root. But as far as I can find, it is the general Complaint, that the ex 
here proves a Dwarf Tree. And for what reaſon, let it be judg'd by what hath been ſaid 
above. 5 1 | S355 
However, after ſuch a Caution as this, it is eaſy to direct that the Seed be pluck'd from 
the large Trees, and not from Dwarfs, when a demand is made, or to get them from ſome 
of thoſe large Trees now in Devonſhire, raiſed from the Acorns, ſet in well ſifted Lam; 
and not removed if poſſible, but with all the Root and Earth about them. This ma- 
naged and rightly choſen, it is a Tree of very quick growth, vaſtly beautiful and very pro- 
fitable. There is a great deal of the Timber brought. over every Year into England, the 
Ship-Carpenters thinking it rather better and rougher than the Engliſh Oak. It delights 
in a deep Soil, rather moiſt than too dry, and is raiſed only from the Acorns, though 1 
am apt to think it may well enough be grafted on a young vigorous Engliſo Oak. The 
Mood of this Tree is ſometimes finely chamletted, as if it were painted. It is uſeful for 
{ Chairs, Axke-Trees, &c. being very hard and durable. And the Acorns ate thought a Food 
for Hogs little inferior to Cheſuuts. | | | 


| | The HoLLyY-TREE. 


T HE Holly is a Bacciferous, Ever-green Tree, conſiderable for its Red-Berries, and 
large, ſhining, prickly Leaves. | | 
This Tree is preferr'd before all other Engliſh Winter-Greens, and Mr. Evelyn won- 
ders at thoſe who are ſo expenſive in Foreign Greens, and yet negle& the Culture 
of this incomparable Tree, which ought to be propagated not only for Ornament, but 
Defence, and divers other uſes. We have two eminent Kinds of this Tree, the prick- 
0 and ſmoother leav'd, or as ſome call it, the Maiden Holly, not unwelcome when ten- 
er, to Sheep and other Cattle: There is alſo the yellowed Berried, and the variegated 
Holly; which proceeds from no difference in the Species, but accidentally, and by ſport 
of Nature, or rather through Infirmity and Weakneſs, as moſt ſuch Variegations do. 
And we are taught how to affect it artificially, by ſowing the Seeds, and planting them 
n gravelly Soil, mixed with ſtore of Chalk, and preſſing it hard down; it being certain, 
moſt or all of them return to their Native Colour, when ſown in richer Mould. 


The 
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The Holly is rais'd of the Berries (of which there is a ſort that bears them 7:1 - 
when they are ready to drop; they muſt be freed from their tenacious and glutinous Mi. 
cilage, by being waſh'd, and a little bruiſed, then dried with a Cloth; or you may noi 
them as you do the Dew and Hips : Remove them after, three or four Years; and if you 
plant the Serts, place them Northwards, as you do Quit ttt. 
Of this may.. Incloſures be made for Parks, c. and cut into ſquare Hedges, the Fence 
becomes impenetrable z and *rwill thrive in the hozreft as well as 'rhie role Places. Yay 
may take (though this way I ſhould not chuſe, but rather from Nui ſerias) Thouſands of 
the Setts, of four Inches long, out of the Woods, and ſo plant them; but this muſt be 
before the Cattle begin to crop them, eſpecially Sheep, which are greedy of them when 
tender: Put them into the ground in a moiſt Seaſon, Spring or early Autumn, but parti. 
cularly the Spring; let them be ſhaded (if the Weather prove too hot and ſcorching) til 
they begin to ſhoot of themſelves; and in very ſharp Weather, and during our Eaftery 
Winds, covered with dry Straw or Haume; and if = of them ſeem to be in a periſhin 
Condition, cut ſuch of them cloſe, and you will ſoon ſee them revive at Root. The Juſticr 
and bigger the Setts are, the better; and if you can procure ſuch as are a Thumb's-breadth 
thick they will ſoon furniſh a Hedge. 1461 1 | 
Mr. Evelyn tells us of an Hedge of this Tree, of near three hundred Foot in length, 
nine Foot high, and five in Diameter: He calls it an impregnable Hedge, glittering with 
its arm'd and verniſh'd Leaves; the taller Standards at orderly diſtances, bluſhing with 
their natural Coral: It mocks at the rudeſt Aſſaults of the Weather, Beaſts, or Hedge. 
Breakers; and none unpuniſh'd can hurt it. This rare Hedge (the boaſt of the Vll) 
was planted upon a burning Gravel, expoſed to the Meridian Sun: Where undoubtedly 
they thrive beſt, after they have been well guarded and watered for the two firſt Years. 
In Hertfordſhire, and almoſt all. over the Biſhoprick of Durham, and in many other 
Counties, theſe Trees grow naturally, even among the W hite-Thorn, and Aſhes : But if 
your ground, in any Situation, be ſtiff, you are to looſen it with a little fine Gravel, 
Time muſt bring this Tree to perfection, as it does all things elſe, and we ſhould work for 
Pofterity : But a little Culture about the Roots, (not Dunging, which it abhors) and fre- 
quent (ſtirring of the Mould, will very much add to its growth. Yet there is an Expe- 
dient to effect it more inſenſibly, by planting it with Quick Let every fifth or fixth be 
an Hollh Sett, which will grow up infallibly with your Quict, and as they begin to ipread, 
make way for them by extirpating the I hite-Thorn till they quite domineer: There is a. 
ſo another, not leſs applauded Method of raiſing theſe Hedges, viz. by laying Horizontal) 
well rooted Seets, (a Yard or more in length) and ſtripping off their Leaves and Branches; 
theſe covered over with Earth, as the Poles of Hazel, Sc. will ſend forth innumerable 
' Suckers, which will advance into an Hedge. wid: 
The Timber of the Holly, (beſides that it is the whiteft of all hard Woods, and there- 
fore uſed by the Inlayer) is for all ſturdy Uſes; the Millwright, Turner, and Engraver 
prefer it to any other: It makes the beſt Handles and Szocks for Tools, Flails, Riding- Rods, 
Carters-W hips; Bowls, &c. and of this have been made even Hinges, and Hooks, to ſerve 
inſtead of Iron. Of the Bark of this Tree is made our Birdlime And the Leaves of it, 
dried to a fine Powder, and drank in White-Wine, is prevalent againſt the S“one, and 
cures Fluxes z they are alſo good againſt the Cholick ; the Berries being ſwallow'd whole, 
purge Phlegm, without danger. | | 


The Yew or EUGH. 


HE Yw-Tree is a Bacciferous, Ever-green Tree, bears Red Berries, and hath fimall \ 
narrow Leaves of a dark Green. 3 STR 2 
For the ſorts of theſe Trees, I muſt be beholden to Mr. Evelyn, for I have yet ſeen no- 
thing of what he tells us of the Arcadian Black and Red, and the Yellow of Ida, infinite- 
» ly eſfeem'd of old. Since the diſuſe of Bows the propagation of Yew is forborn ; though 
to our Shame, ſeeing the barreneſt Grounds and coldeſt of our Mountains might be profi- 
tably repleniſh'd with them; for beſides the uſe of the Wood for Bows, 'tis excellent for 
Cogs of Mills, Poſts to be fer in moiſt Ground, and everlaſting Axle-Trees : Allo the Bo- 
dies of Lutes, Theorbo's, Bowls, Wheels, &c. are made of this Wood. = f 
The Engliſh Yew-Tree is eaſily produced of the Seeds waſh'd and cleans'd from their 
Mucilage, then 7 and dried in Sand a little moiſt any time in December, and ſo kept 

in ſome Veſſel of the Houſe all Winter, and in ſome cool ſhady Place abroad all the Sum- 
mer; ſow them the Spring after: Some bury them in the Ground like Haws ; it - 

| 550 common 
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commonly be the ſecond Winter &er they peep, and then they riſe with their Caps on their 
Heads z being three Years old, you may tranſplant them, and form them into Standards for 
Walks, Hedges, Cc. in all which they ſucceed well; and are worth our Patience, for their 
perennial Verdure and Durableneſs: For Hedges they are preferr'd for their Beauty, and. 
E of all other Plants the moſt tonſile, are a ſtiff defence before any other againſt Wind 
nd Weather. 3 bk | | | aka A 

, The Yew is almoſt natural to the open Downs of Hampſhire and Wiltſhire, where they 
grow ſtraggling in ſingle Buſhes, and to a great Bulk. | } 1 
A great many of theſe Trees grow in Surrey z where Dr. Moreton bought an Eſtate, 
call'd Te-MWood; although I prelume good Husbandry has greatly alter'd the Place, and 
made Corn grow in the room of ſuch Trees: And near Boxhill, as Mr. Evelyn lays, if in 
any Spot of England, | 


— — — —  * tis here 
Eternal Spring and Summer all the Year. = 
This Plant has a matted Root, and therefore delights in a dry and light Soil, and will 
grow ſometimes even upon the barreneſt Rocks. In my own Glebe there is now grow- 
ing a 7ew-Tree from the Clefts of the Rocks above thirty Foot perpendicular from the Ri- 
yer fide, and by the bigneſs and gradual decay of its Body, it ſeems to be ar leaſt two 
hundred Years old. This Tree is beſt tranſplanted either early in Autumn, or late in the 
Spring, viz. either in Auguſt or in April. It will grow of Slips apt enough for Hedges, 
ou they will never grow tall or handſomely Pyramidical, which is of all others the beſt 
hape. | : | 


The PHILIREA and ALATERNUS. 


Y '"HESE two Plants (by thoſe who are unskilful and have not nicely obſerved the 
= difference) have often been accounted the /ame. Bur there is in many reſpects a 
great, real, and manifeſt difference. The Leaves of the firſt are larger and differently ſer 
on upon the Branch, as it were by Steps; whereas the other hath its Leaves in an alternate 
© Order to one another, from whence probably. its name Alaternus. Beſides, the Seeds of 
the Phylirea (from whence it is raiſed) lie a Year in the Ground before they come up, 
but the other (germinate the ſame Spring. | Von „ 
There are ſeveral ſorts of the Phylirea : The moſt beautiful, though the moſt tender 
ſort, is the Dutch Kind, edged with white, which if it is ſer either in Pots to be houſed 
in the extremeſt Froſts, or againſt a South Wall, makes a moſt beautiful Shew all the Year. 
The. bloath'd Kind mixt with Green and Yellow is an handſome Plant, and not near fo ten- 
der as the other; but will endure, with the common fort, to be made Pyramids or Balls, 
or to be planted to cover North Walls, for it anſwers to the Shcers very well. | 
The Phylirea is to be governed as the Holly in raiſing it from Seed; but from Layers 
and even Slips it may be raiſed, and the gilded Kinds may be put into the common fort 
by Inoculation. It delights in a light unmixt Soil, inclining to Loam; for there it will 
thrive apace, and make excellent Hedges, Paliſadoes, and Arbours. NA 
The Alaternus requires much the fame Management and Soil as the Phylirea. It is a 
uick Grower, and will form a fine Hedge, planted in ſingle Rows two Foot aſun- 
er, even to twenty Foot high, if it have but ſome additional Support againſt the Fury 


of the Winds, Or it may be uſed for Ornament in Pyramids or Balls in Compart- 
men. Xx | „ ef 


The Box. 


HERE are reckoned to be three or four forts of Box. One fort runs up to 
Wood, and will make Timber and a conſiderable Tree, called therefore Boxus Arbo- 
reſcens. The ſecond is called the Shrub-Box, and this is ſometimes variegated and ſtrip'd 
with Yellow. And the third is the -Dwarf-Box, ſo well known for its ſingular uſe and 
beauty for Edgings; of all others the moſt durable and eaſieſt kept in order. 3 
The Box-Tree deſerves to be cultivated for the excellency and uſefulneſs of its Wood, 
and alſo becauſe it will proſper on the Declivity of cold, dry, barren, and chalky Hills, 
Where nothing elſe will grow, Mr. 8 rightly judges che large Box to be of no uſe 
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 Momths will peep, and being govern'd like the Cypreſ5, apt 

that beautiful Tree: To make it grow tall, prune and cleanſe it to the very Stem; the 
Male is beſt. The diſcreet looſening of the Earth, about the Roots, makes it ſuddenly 

ſpread into a Bruſh, fit for a thouſand pretty uſes, for it comes to be much unlike tbat 
which grows wild, and-it may be formed into moſt beautiful and uſeful Hedges and 4r- 


in Gardens although Mr. Bradky thinks it makes delightful-Hedges. However, the 
of che preſent. Age hath well nigh baniſhed ic from the Garden; and that with a 


Taſte 


deal of Reaſon, on the account. of its ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell; eſpecially after th 
ping. But as every thing hath, or ſhould have its proper Place, ſo this Tree ſhould find 


Encouragement at an humble diſtance from the Houſe, for the Value and. gregs Price ſet 


upon its Wood; which is thought to be the hardeſ# and heavief# of all Engi growth 
and therefore is eagerly fought for by the Turner and Engraver z by the latter eh, 
for all ſorts of Mathematical Inſtruments. This Tree will thrive in almoſt all Soils, and (a 
I have already obſerved) in ſome of the wort. It is ſomething tedious to raiſe it from 
the Seed: But it will grow with great facility from Slips or Layers in the Nurſery. Ang 
every little Branch of & Dwarf fort will eaſily anfwer this way. | 


= _ The Conx-Tutx. 


"HE Cork-Tree with us, is of two forts. The one hith 'a nartower and leſs jagged 


1 Leaf than the other, keeping its Leaves green all the Winter; but the Leaves of 
the other are broader and fall in the Winter. The latter ſort is ſomewhat the hardieſt; 
but they will both well enough endure our Climate and Winters. There are ſeveral of 
them of late Years planted in ſeveral parts of England; at my Lord Pembroke's in Milton 


Garden, there is one of a conſiderable bigneſs, whoſe Bark plainly diſcovers the Nature of 


the Cork. It hath three Barks when it is full grown, the outermoſt whereof is the Cort, 
which, in the Weſt- Indies, they ſtrip onee in two or three Years in a dry Seaſon ; becauſe 
the Wet is apt to prejuice the Tree. And one of the other Coats being Red, bears 2 
good price with the Tanner. I cannot learn that the Wood of the Tree is of any particu- 
lar Service. It is to be raiſed from Suckers or Layers. Mr. Evelyn remarks, that the Gre- 


cian Ladies made uſe of the outward Cortex for Soles to their Shooes, and from thence 


were called light-footed. 


i 
5 Juni P ER-T RE E. 


HE Juniper is a Bacciferous, Sempervirent Shrub, whoſe Leaves are entire, of 
1 ſmooth edges, and diſtinguiſh'd by the Leaf, which is ſmall, ſlender, prickly at the 


_ - end, being odorate; and both the Leaves and Wood are of a pleaſant Scent, producing 
bluiſh: Berries, from whence the Tree may be raifed. : 


Mr. Evelyn tells us of three ſorts z the Male, the Female, and Dwarf; whereof one i 
much taller, and more fit for Improvement than the others: And there is yet a fourth, 


called the Swediſh Juniper, of a much paler and handſomer green, and therefore more 


fought for than the Enghſh. The Wood is 22llow, and being cut in March, ſweet as Ce- 
dar, whereof it is by ſome accounted a ſpurious Kind; all of them difficult to remove 
with ſucceſs z nor will they proſper being much ſhaded, or over-dripp'd. He has rais d 
them abundantly of their Seeds, (neither watering nor dunging the Soil) which in two 

2 all the Employments of 


n 


Out of one Tree, As bours may be made for ſeveral Perſons to fit in: At JYoodcut in 


Surrey, there was an Arbour made of a Funiper-Tree, which meaſured ſeven Foot ſquare, 
and eleven in height; and would certainly have been of a much greater Altitude, and far- 
ther ſpreading, had it not been continually kept 'ſhorn: And what is the moſt conſiderable, 


it was then hardly ten Years ſince it was brought out of the Common a ſlender Buſn, of 


about two Foot high. At Ebiſbam in Surrey, are alſo exceeding fine Juniper Hedges. 
Mr. Evehn experimented a proportionable Improvement in his own Garden, where he 
mingled them with Cypreſs, and found they perfectly became their Stations, where they 
might enjoy the Sun: They may be properly ſet where Cypreſs does not ſo well thrive, 
viz. in ſuch Gardens and Courts as are open to the Eddy-Winds, which indeed a little 
diſcolour our Junipers when they blow Taſterly towards the Spring, but they conſtantly 
recover again; and beſide, the Shrub is #onfile, and may be pur into any ſhape. 


The 
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The Berries of the Juniper afford (beſides à tolerable Pepper) one of the moſt unive 


ward Icpoſthumes, Palſcy, Gout, and the Plague. 
auſty Bloſſoms in Spring wirbout. | 


The LAURA EI; Engliſh, Alvandrian; and Cherry. 


for Hedges nor Pyramids, the Sheers not at all agreeing with ir, on the account of 
its arge Leaves; which look very awkward and unnatural when they happen (as it muſt 
ſo happen) to be cut in halves. If it hath any Beauty or Excellence, it is Ihe ris 
«holly neglected in Standards, or when planted againſt North Walls, where they may be 
only a little tack'd to, and ſo left to Nature, its ſhining verdant Green not looking amiſs. 
It is to be raiſed from the Berries or from Suckers, which it puts forth very plentitully, 
and may be inoculated on the Biacł- Cherry, Plum, or Aprecot; which is a certain Indica- 
tion that both Leaves and Fruit partake nothing of the Nature of the Juices of 2 


Ducts. There is a ſort of it prettily bloach'd with white in the middle of the Leaves, 
which adds much to its Beauty. | 444 ay 4 | | | 
The Alexandrian Laurel makes Shoots about three Foot high, which are flexible, and 
adorned with oblong ſharp-pointed Leaves, of a fine green Colour, but ſmaller than the 
common Laurel. From the middle of theſe Leaves arile others of much the ſame ſhape, 
which form a ſort of Tongue, and from the top of theſe Branches grow the Flowers. The 
ſame Ground and Culture doth for this as for the common Laurel. 

There is alſo a Cherry-Laurel, ſo called from the largeneſs of its Fruit, being as big as a 
Cherry. This is alſo propagated from the Root, and loves the Shade, or may be inocu- 
lated on the Cherry. It endutes the hardeſt Winters, will do well for either Hedges or 


| an Ever green, brighter and ſofter to the touch than the common Laurel. 
7 CypnEss-TREEs. 


leſſer fort, having ſhorr Leaves, which naturally grow in a Conical Figure. wy 
It is therefore a beautiful Tree; and was within a few Years 5 ſo tender and 
nice a Plant, that it was cultivated with the greateſt care, and to be found only amongſt 
the Curious; whereas we ſec it now in many Gardens, riſing to as goodly a Bulk and Sta- 
ture as moſt are in Zaly ; for ſuch were in the Garden of King Charles the Firlt, at Theo- 
bald's, before that princely Seat was demoliſh'd. 
three forts of Cypreſs-Trees, which are all of them caſily propagated, and proſper very 
well, if they are rightly ordered. 'The Tradition is, that the Cypreſs is never to be cur, 
for fear of killing it; but there is not a more tonſile and governable Plant in Nature; for 
it may be cut to the very Roots, and yet ſpring afreſh : The Cypre/s.-being raiſed from 
the Nurſery of Seeds, 'fown in September (or rather March) and within two Years after 
tranſplanted; ſhould at two Years ſtanding more, have the Mafter-Stemw of the middle 
Shaft cut off ſome hand-breadth below the Summit, the Sides and ſmaller Sprigs ſhorn into 
a Conique or Pyramidal Form, and ſo kept clip'd from April to Auguſt, as Often as there js 


the moſt beautiful Trees in the World, without Binding or Stake, which makes them but 
rot and mould within; ftill remembring to-abate the middle Stem, and to bring the col{g- 
feral Branches in its ſtead to what Altitude you pleaſe; but by ſbortning the middle Shoot 
over-haſtily adyance, till che Foot thereof be perfectly furniſhed, 


Another 
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Remedies in the World; for being ſwallow'd whole, they ſeldom fail to appeaſe the Wind- 
holick z in a Decoction they are moſt ſovereign againſt inveterate Cougbs; and the Wa- 
ter is an excellent Specifick againſt the Gravel : Bur all is comprehended in the Virtue. of an. 

y made of it, which is good againſt the Stone, Rheums, Dropſy, Jaundice, in- 


The Timber of this Wood it fit for many curious Works, for Tables, Cheſts, Carving " 
Spoons, KC. and the very Chips render a wholeſome Perfume within Doors, as well as the. 


"HE Laurel is an old faſhioned and now much neglected Tree; for it is neither fit 


but are altogether formed from the Nature of the Cyon, and the Figure of its Veſſels and 


Standards, and ſo ſerves either for the Garden, or for Groves and Wilderneſſes. They are 


"HE Cypreſs is alſo a Coniferous, Ever-green Tree, whoſe Cones are roundiſh, of the 


We had our firſt Myrtels out of Greece, and Gypre/s from Crete; and we have in England 9 8 


occaſion; and by this Management they will grow furniſh'd to the Foot, and become 


is not meant the dwarfing of it, and therefore it muſt be done diſcreetly, ſo as it may not 
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"Another way of dreſſing this Tree, with all the former Advantages, is by ſparing the 
Shaft altogether, and 3 cutting away all the forked Branches, reſerving only ſuch 
y, which being ſhorn and clip'd in due Seaſon, will render 

the Tree very beautiful; and though it be more ſubje& to obey the ſhaking Windi, yet 
the natural Spring of it does immediately redreſs the Injury, without the leaſt diſcompoſure, 
Thus alſo may you form them into Hedges and Walks; or by ſowing the Seeds in a ſhal- 
low. Furrow, and plucking up thoſe that come too cloſe and thick: For in this Work, i 
will ſuffice to leave them within a Foot of each other; and when they are riſen about x 
Yard high (which may be to half your Palliſado) cut off their Tops, as you are taught, 
and keep the ſides clip d, that they aſcend by degrees, and thicken at the bottom as they 
climb up. Thus they will preſent you, in fix or eight Years, with incomparable Hedges, 


_ preferable to all others, becauſe they are perpetually green, and able to reſiſt the Wings 


better than any, the Holly excepted, which has no equal. By Winds are meant their 
fierceſt Guſts, not their Cold; for our cruel Eaſtern Winds do ſometimes mortally invade 
them which have been left clipp'd, but ſeldom the untouch'd, or thoſe that were dreſyd 
in the Spring only. | 7 | 
'The Froft of the ſevereſt Winters, till it joins Forces with deſtructive Winds, never 
does any conſiderable damage to theſe Trees, unleſs they have been elip'd late in the Au. 
tumn; neither will they then affect them, if cloathed with a Wiſp of Hay or Straw, to 
ſecure them from the Winds; and the Froſts only diſcolour them, but ſeldom or never hurt 
them. If they are not thus cloathed, or capp'd, when they are late cut to the Quick, 
(at the latter end of October) and are raw of their Wounds, they are ſubject to take cold, 
If you affect to ſee the Cypreſs in Standard, and grow wild (which in time may arrive 
to be of large Subſtance, plant of the reputed Male ſort 3 it is a Tree which will proſper 


wonderfully ; and it is of this Timber that the Venetians make their greateſt Profit. There 


is likewiſe the Tarentine Cypreſs, ſo much celebrated by Cato; and both that and the Mile 


Beſide raiſing from the Seed, (as aforementioned) the Ancients, who: were wont to 
make great Plantations of them for Timber, had another Method, which has here been 


practiſed: If you receive your Seed in the Nuts, which uſes to be gathered thrice a Year- 


(bur ſeldom ripening within) expoſe them to the Sun till they gape, or near a gentle Fire, 
or put them in warm Water, by which means the Seeds will eaſily be ſhaken out; for if 
you have them opened before, they do not yield you half your Crop: About the begin- 
ning of April, or before, (if ſnowry Weather) ee an even Bed of fine Earth, and clap 
it down as Gardiners do with their Spades for Purſelain Seed; upon this ſtrew your Seeds 
pretty thick, then ſift over them ſome more Mould, more than half an Inch thick; keep 
them duly watered after Sun- ſet, unleſs the Seaſon do it for you; and after one Year's 
growth, you may tranſplant them as you pleaſe. In watering theſe, and moſt tender and 


delicate Seeds, tis better to dew-them with a Broom or Spergitory, than hazard the beat- 
ing them out with the common Watering-Pot; and when they are well come up, be 


but ſparing of Water. 


* _ Be ſure to cleanſe your Trees, when the Weeds are very young, leſt you eradicate your 


Cypreſs : And if well watered, they will make a prodigious Advance. They thrive belt 
in our ſandy, light, and warmeſt Grounds ; but in low, and mooriſh Places, ſtiff and 


cold Earth, c. they never proſper. When that long and incomparable Walk of Cypre/s 


at Fraſcati near Rome, was firſt planted, they drew a /mall Stream by the Foot of it, and 

made it arrive (as reported) to ſeven or eight Foot height in one Year. . | 
— underſtand the Uſes of this Timber for Chefts, Harps, and 

other Muſical Inſtruments; for it reſiſts the Worm and Moth, and all Putrefaction, and is 


alſo very ſonorous, and therefore employ'd for Organ Pipes. At Venice were to be {cen 
Planks of above four Foot in breadth, of this Timber; and the Valves or Gates of Saint 
Peter's Church at Rome were made of this Material, which laſted from the Time of the 
Great Conſtantine to Pope Eugenius the Fourth's Time, almoſt ſix hundred Years, and were 
then as freſh and entire as if they had been new; but this Pope would needs change them 
for Grates of Braſs. Thucydides tells us, that the Athenians uſed to bury their Heroes in 
Cypreſs Coffins, and many of the Mummy Cheſts brought from Agypt with thoſe condited 


Bodies are of this Wood, which probably may have lain in thole dry and ſandy CHpis 


many thouſand Years. ref "2451 , = 5 
The laſting Bridge built over the Euphrates by Semiramis was hereof: And it is report- 


ed pleaſantly, that Plato choſe this Wood to write his Laws in, before Braſs, for its Diu- 


turnity. The People of Crete and Malta build with this Timber, becauſe they hfve ww 
e e 0 
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3f ir, and "nothing ouhaſts ir er can be more beuriful. Divers will have this to be the 
Gephir Wood, mentioned in the Scriptute: It is commended for the Improvement of 
che Air, and Specifick for the Lungs, as ſending forth moſt ſweer and Aromatict Emiſſions, 
when clipp'd or handled; and the Chips and Cones being burnt, extinguiſh Moths and ex- 
pel Gnats and Flies: The Chips alſo give flavour to Mufchdines and other rich Wines. 
This Wood likewiſe yields a very good Gum, not much inferior to Turpentine. 
Mr. Mortimer tells us of a Friend of his in Barb4does, who cur down one of theſe Trees 
there, which had above four hundred Foot of Timber in it. And that there were others 


* 


ill of greater Magnitude. 


FIR-TREES. 


HE Er or Deal, is a Coniferous, Ever- green Tree, whoſe Cones are of the leſſer ſort, 

having long Leaves; either that whoſe Leaves encompaſs and cover the Branches, 
bearing long Cones hanging downwards, as the Male Fir-Tree or Pitch-Treez or that 
whoſe Leaves grow from each Side of the Stalk, being more flat like thoſe of the Yew, 
Green on the upper Side, and J/hitiſh underneath, furcated at the End, bearing Cones ſhorter 
and thicker, and growing erect as the Female Fir-Tree. The firſt of theſe is called the 


Scotch, the other rhe Norway or Sprate Fir, which anſwers much better to the Sheers than 


the other. OO 5 | 5 FFF 
This Tree is eaſily rais'd of the Kernels, which may be götten but of their Cones by 


expoſing them a little before the Fire, or in warm Water till they begin to gape. The 


Seeds may be ſown in Beds or Cafes in March, and when they peep they ate to be care- 
fully preſerv'd with Furzes or the like Fence from Birds: The Beds ſhould be made in a 
ſhelrer'd Place, and the Seed ſown not above half an Inch deep in ſhallew Rills, and co- 
vered with fine rich Mould : When they are not up a Finger high, ſtrengthen their Stalks 


by fiſting ſome more Earth about them: When they are two or three Yeats old you 


may traniplant them; and after three or four Years, when well rooted; they make prodi- 
gious Shoots. . | 4% 5 | 

Firs will grow in moiſt Clays or barren Gravel, and even in poor Ground if not over 
light and fandy : Before ſowing the Seed, turn it up a Foot deep, fowing or ſetting your 


Seeds a hand diſtance, and riddle Earth on them: In five or ſix Weeks they will peep: 
When you tranſplant, water them well before, and cut the Clod our about the Roor, 


which knead cloſe to them: Thus they may be fafely ſent many Miles, but the Tops 
muſt neither be bruiſed nor cut, which would dwarf them, and make them ill ſhaped for 
MR | | 5 1 FAR | 

The beſt time to tranſplant theſe Trees is in the begining of April; and they will thrive 
mainly if tranſplanted into a ſtiff hungry Clay, or rather Loam, and not a rich Soil: If 
your Ground be improper, fill the Holes with ſuch barren Earth, and if the Clay be too 
tiff, with a little Sand, removing them with as much Earth about the Roots as is poſſible: 
If through neceſſity you plant towards the latter end of Summer, lay a pretty deal of 
Horſe-Litter upon the Surface of the Ground to keep off the Heat, and in Winter the 
Cold; but let no Dung touch the Stem or Root. You may likewiſe ſow in ſuch Earth 
about February, they will ſhoot the firſt Year an Inch, the next an handful, the third three 
Foot, and thence forward above a Yard annually, except a very dry Year overtake, and 
that will diſcover a manifeſt Difference. The Facility of their Propagation, their affectin 
Places where little elſe will thrive, their Uniformity and Beauty, their perpetual Verduré, 
Sweetneſs, and Fruitfulneſs, affording Seeds, Gum, Fuel and Timber, of all other Wood the 
moſt uſeful and eaſy to work, c. all theſe Qualities render them highly ee of Re- 
commendation as an excellent Improvement of Husbandry, fit to be enjoin'd by ſome Law 


or Statute, to the Inhabitants of this Iſland, that we might have Maſts for Shipping, and 
thoſe other Materials of our own Production, without being oblig'd to other Nations. 


Fir is of extreme great uſe: It makes our beſt Maſts for Shipping, Sheathing, Scaffold 
Poles, &c. (heretofore the whole Veſſel) ; and tho”. Fir rots quickly in ſalt Water, it does 
not ſo ſoon in freſh; nor is it refus'd in Merchant Ships, eſpecially the upper Parts, be- 
Cauſe of its Lightneſs: It is alſo uſeful in Wainſcot, Floors, Pales, Boxes and Bellies for 
all Muſical Inftruments. It is exceeding ſmooth to poliſh on, and therefore does well 
under Gilding; and takes Black equally with the Pear-Thee Fir does well in Carvings, as for 
Capitols, Feſtvons, Statues, &c. eſpecially being gilded, becauſe of the eaſineſs of the Grain 
to work: And it takes the Too every way. That famous Image of the Bleſſed Virgin at 
Loretto (nid to be carved by St. Luke) ve 20 of Fir. E- _ 
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The Heatt of Deal is almoſt everlaſting if kept dry, and no Wood agrees with Glew 


| 1 New Shen, 


like it. Whole Towns and Cities are built of this Wood, in the Northern Parts of the 


World, as Moſcow, &c. and Tholouſe in France was within not much more than an Hun- 


dred Years; moſt of Fir. Moſt of Venice and Amſterdam is built upon them: And the 
make excellent Piles to ſuperſtru on in boggy Ground. In former times they made Caris 
and Coaches of this Wood. | ts alan 

The refinous Tops of Fir and Pines are a ſovereign Remedy in Scorbutick Diſeaſes, Grave! 
in the Kidneys, Ge: and the Chips or Shavings of Deal Boards, beſides kindling of Fires, 
are uſeful to keep Drink inſtead of Hops. | | 


The Fir, and moſt coniferous Trees, yield the fame Concretes, Turpentines, Rofins, Pic 


and Tar, &c. as the Pitch-Tree or Pine. But Mr. Evelyn diſlikes tranſplanting of Fir, 


becauſe for want of Tap-Roots (eſpecially if ſet cloſe or in Tufts) they are in danger of 
being deſtroy'd by Winds: Therefore they do beſt in Walks at competent Diſtances, 
The Rule is, Woods ſhould be ſowed, and not remov'd. T6 

There is a Silver Fir, which Mr. Evehyn names Spaniſh, which is ſtill a more beautify] 


Tree than either of the two former, by reaſon of its Silver Colour on the inſide of the 


Leaves; but whether it is better than either of the former for uſe, is {till uncertain. 


The Pixs-TrEts, Ge. 


1 IT CH and Tar are moſtly made in Neu- England, from the Pine, which naturally 


yieldeth Turpentine, at firſt flowing liquid and clear, but being hardened by the Air, 


is not much unlike the Burgundy Pitch; and in that Country they are call'd Pitch Pines 


out of which this gummy Subſtance tranſudes: They grow upon the moſt barren Plains, 
and on Rocks, and Hills ariſing amongſt thoſe Plains, where ſeveral are found blown 


down, that have lain ſo long, as that the whole Trees being periſhed, ſome certain Knots 


of the Boughs have remained entire, lying at the fame Diſtance and Poſture as they grew 
upon the Tree, for its whole Length: The Bodies of ſome of theſe Trees are not cor- 
rupted by Age, and when reduc'd to Aſhes by Fire, it hath no Power over theſe hard 
Knots, beyond a black Scorching ; tho' on Heaps they are apt to burn. 1 85 
Of theſe Knots they make their Tar in New-England and the Country adjacent, while 
they are well impregnated with that Terebinthine and Reſinous matter, which like a Balſam 
preſerves them ſo long from Petrefaction. The reſt of the Tree contains the like 77. 
binthine Sap, as appears from Inciſion, by a ſmall Chriſtalline Pearl, which ſweats out; but 
this being more watery and undigeſted, renders the Tree more obnoxious, eſpecially if i 
lies proſtrate with the Bark on, which is a Receptacle for a certain Worm that haſtens its 
Decay. | > 
The Knots alone, the Tar-makers amaſs in Heaps, carrying them in Carts to ſome Place, 
where finding Clay or Loan fit for their turn, they lay an Hearth of ſuch ordinary Stone 
as they have at hand: This they build fo high from the Level of the Ground, that 2 
Veſſel may ſtand a little lower than the Hearth, to receive the Tar as it runs out. The 
Hearth is made wide according to the Quantity of Knots to be ſet at once, and with a 
ſmooth Floor of Clay, yer ſomewhar deſcending from the extreme Parts to the Middle, 
and thence towards one of the Sides, where a Gullet is left for the Tar to run out at. 
When the Hearth is thus finiſh'd, they pile the Knots one upon another, as our Col. 
liers do their Wood for Charcoal, and of a Height proportionable to the Breadth of the 
Hearth, and then cover them over with a Coat of Loam or Clay; which is beſt, and in 
defect of them, with the beſt and moſt tenacious Earth the Place will afford; leaving only 
a ſmall Spiracle at the Top, whereat to put the Fire in, and making ſome little Holes 
round about at ſeveral Heights for the Admiſſion of ſo much Air as is requiſite to keep it 
burning, and to regulate the Fire by opening and ſtopping it at pleaſure. The Procels 15 
the fame almoſt with that of making Charcoal; for when it is well on fire, the Hole at 
top is ſtopped, and the Regiſters ſo govern'd, as the Knots may keep burning, and not 
be ſuffocated with roo much Smoke; whilſt all being now thorough heated, the Tar runs 
down to the Hearth, together with ſome of the more watery Sap, which haſting from all 
Parts towards the Middle, is convey'd by the aforementioned Gutter into the Veilel placed 
to receive it. — | — 
The Tar being all melted and run out, they ſtop all the Vents very cloſe, and find the 
Knots made into excellent Charcoal, preferr' d by the Smiths before any other made of 
Wood; and in defect of Sea-Coal they chuſe this, and give greater Prices for it. From 
theſe Knots alſo the Planters ſplit ſmall Slivers, about the thickneſs of one's Finger, hoo 
fie urn 


U 
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burn inſtead of Candles, giving a very good Light: This they call Candle- wood, and is 
much in uſe. in New - England, &c. The Knots are not to be ſeparated, only by time; 
neither are they the only Materials from whence Tar can be extracted; for there are many 
other Trees abounding with the ſame fort of Knots, and full of Turpentine to make Tar : 
But the felling and cutting out the Knots, would exceed the value of the Tar ; whereas 
the Knots above deſcribed are gotten only by gathering. Sometimes Trees are found, the 
loweſt part of whoſe Stems towards the Root, is as full of Turpentine as the Knots; of 
theſe allo may Tar be made, but ſuch being rare, are commonly preſerv'd to ſplit into 
Candle-wood, becauſe they eaſily rive into any Lengths and Scantlings, much better than 
nots. 1 CE | | 

ke whole Art of Tar-making, is but a kind of rude Diſtillation per deſcenſum z and 
might be as well done in Furnaces of large Capacity, were it worth while. Of Tar, 
by boiling it to a ſufficient height, is Pirch made; and in ſome places where Roſin is plen- 
tiſul, a fit proportion of that may be difloly'd in the Tar, while it is boiling, and this is 
ſooneſt converted to Pitch, bur 'tis ſomething different from what is made of Tar only. 
Some Perſons, to bring their Tar into Pitch for a ſudden uſe, make the Tar ſo hot in an 
Iron Kettle, that *twill eaſily take Fire, and when blazing, ſet it in an uy Place to burn, 
till it appears-of a ſufficient Conſiſtence, then by covering the Kettle cloſe the Fire is ex- 
tinguiſh'd, and the Pitch is made without any more Ceremony. | 5 

Five Leagues from Marſeilles are very high Mountains, for the moſt part covered with 
Foreſts of Pine- Trees, which grow wild; and here you ſee the making of Pitch, Tar, 
Rofin and Tur pentine thus. In the Spring when the Sap runs molt, they pare off the Bark 
of the Pine, to make the Sap run down to the Hole, which they cut at the bottom to 
receive it; as it runs it leaves a Cream or Cruſt behind it, which they take and temper 
in Water, and vend for White Bees-F/ax (tho' it is not fo) that they make Flambeaux of; 
then they take up the Juice in Spoons from the bottom, and when they have a good 
quantity, they ſtrain it through ſuch a Basket as Grocers put Malaga Raiſins in; what 
runs through eaſily is the common Turpentine, what remains they diſtil in an Alembick 
with a ſufficient quantity of Water, and what comes over is Oil of Turpentine, and the 
Calx remaining is common Rofin : Then they cut the Stock of the Tree into large Chips, 
and pile them hollow in a Cave, covering it on the Top with Tiles, but fo as to let ſome 
Air come in to feed the Fire, and then burning them, there runs a thick Juice to the bot- 

tom, where they make a ſmall hole for it to run out at, and that which ſo runs is Tar - 

Then boiling it gently to conſume more of the Moiſture, they ſet it to cool, which when 
cold is Pitch. . | MH A | 

The great uſe of Pitch and Tar, in our Shipping and Navigation, is ſufficient to make 
this ſhort Account of their making it acceptable; eſpecially as the Fir (a Tree of our own 
natural Product) furniſhes us with like Materials for Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, &c. | 

Turpentine is us d in many Medicines ; as is likewiſe Pitch for Ointments, &c. and from 
the burning and fuliginous Vapours of theſe, eſpecially the Ron, we have our Lamp and 
Printers Black. | - 

"Tis thought that the Pine and Fir-Trees in Scotland might yield his Majeſty plenty of 
excellent Tar. | . 

The Cultivation of all the ſeveral ſorts of the Pines is much after the manner of the 
Fir, to which Head J refer the Reader; but it ſhould be taken notice of here, that there 
are many ſorts of Pines, and the Tree hath the different Sexes of Male and Female; for 
the Male is generally lower, and more knotty than the Female : That ſort called the Picca 
affects cold Ground and proſpers well in England, and ſo doth the Pineaſter or wild ſort, 
out of which is extracted great ſtore of Pitch. And we are told of another Sort called 
the Peda, which grows in Dalmatia, and is fo unctuous that it will ſlit into Candles. 
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Dre. 


other Virtue in the Leaves, I know not; but tis an excellent Specific for an Ague when 


Feet, where it ſhauld continue ſeveral _—y on. I have ſeldom known it fail of a Cure, 


fine ſhining Green all the Year ; which chiefly gave it its former OE: But there 


greens. It may be propagated either from Suckers or Layers. 
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ARBROR VITA. 


HE Arbor or Lignum Vitæ is a curious Ever- green; and if it likes the Soil, which 
ſhould be Loam), will grow to a great height and make handſome Timber. It alf, 
kes beautiful Standards for Pyramids and Balls to adorn the Parterres; for it bears the 
Sheers very well, and is therefore alſo good for Hedges and Arbours. The ſmell of the Lee, 
's Aromatic, offenſive to ſome, and pleafing to others. It is thought when rubb'd between 
the Fingers, to fmell like Cheſhire Cheeſe. Whether it be from this ſtrong ſmell or any 


rubb'd gr bruiſed with a rolling Pin, and afterwards apply'd to the Frifts and Soles of the 


eſpecially among Children, except in very ſtubborn and extraordinary Caſes. 
It is hardy, and very natural to our Climate, which makes me wonder it is not more 
cultivated eſpecially conſidering it is eaſily raiſed either from Layers or Slips, and is of 
all others incomparably the het for the Turners uſe; the Wood being ſmooth and com- 
pact, and beten veined; which makes the Boxes, Bowls, Cups, and other Curioſities made 
of this Wood much ſought after and defired. 5 C 

The Leaf of this Tree is likewiſe thought to make one of the beſt Ointments for green 


Wounds, for healing them ſuddenly. 


| Ivy, Strip'd and Plain. Ee 
HE Furs Ivy, is an old faſhioned Green, of late Years much neglected and deſpiſed; 
| K chiefly becaule being a Climber and not able to ſupport itſelf, it hath been found 
to injure the Buildings againſt which it is ſer; foraſmuch as it eats out the Mortar from 
between the Joints of the Stone, with its natural Claws, which find and ſearch every Pal- 
ſage. Neither its Bloſſoms nor black Berries are very beautiful; but its Leaves are of a 


is a ftrip'd fort, edged with Silver, which looks very beautiful; and very agreeably co- 
vers a North Wall made with Brick, where it can do but little harm with its Claws, Be- 
{ides, tho? it hath been thought to be ſuch a Climber as would not grow without a ſup- 
port, yet Experience and Practice teaches, that it may be made a Dwarf Standard with 
its ſtrip'd Head cut into round Balls, than which nothing more pleaſes the Eye, nothing 


better endures the Cold, and nothing is of late more ſought for among the hardy Exer- 
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SAVINE. 

OAVINE or Sabin is a dwarfiſh Ever-green, not much. unlike. to the Engliſh Puniper. 
It bears clipping, and is therefore fit either for Hedges or Standards cur into Form. 

\ DecoCtion of the Branches of this Tree is an exceſlive Bitter, and effectually cures the 
Worms: It is uſcally raiſed from Layers and Cuttings. E 


7 * 


PYRACAN THA. 


HIS is a Thorny Shrub, ſhooting out ſeveral Branches which bear Leaves like thoſe 3 

of a Wild Pear, of a dark green colour all the Year. This Plant hath many Ex- J 
cellencies, which other Greens of the Parterre want z and yet (for what Reaſon I know E 
not) it doth not meet with that Encouragement it deſerves. For beſides the Beauty of 
its green Leaves, and the Bunches of Flowers it puts forth in May, it bears Cluſters of 
Berries of ſuch a bright Scarlet, as dazzle the Eye; which commonly hang on the Tree 
all the Winter till Spring; if the Birds will let them alone, for they are greedy of them 
in hard Wether. x ; 
The ſtrong, frequent, and prickly Thorns it puts forth, occaſions the Tradition, that this 
was the Tree, of which out Saviour's Crown of Thorns was made, from hence by {ome 
this is called the Holy Thorn; growing, as it is ſaid, frequently in Fudea. It may be trained 
into Balls and Pyramids, but then a great deal of its Beauty is loſt when it grows ſubbed 


and woody; and beſides, the Flowers and Berries always grow on the Wood of 15, Ls 
| | ) 


ſet together. 
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mging this Tree in Perfection and Beauty, is to plant it againſt the North Sides of the 
Houſe or other Buildings, where it may have room to ſpread : For chiefly on the hori- 
zontal Branches will it diſplay its Beauty in Flowers and Scarlet Berries. "4 

A s to the Culture of this beautiful Plant, it is raiſed either from the Berries, or from 
Layers and Suckers. In the firſt way the Seeds muſt be ordered as thoſe of the Holly ; bur 
I think the giving them firſt to Fowls to paſs through their Bodies, is a little too fan- 
ciful : It may ſuffice only to lay them in heaps in ſome by-place for one Year, and fow 
them the next. In the other way from Layers and Suckers, care ſhould be taken that they 
be not too long out of the Ground, having commonly but few and weak Fibres. It de- 
lights in a mixt loamy Soil, hating either Clay or Sand, much more any Dung or Ma- 
nure. | | | 


 CrerLAsTRUS and ARBUTUS. 


T' HE Celaſtrus or Staff-T1 Fee is but little regarded and taken notice of, yet it is but 
T juſt to let it have its place in a compleat Collection; it bears green Leaves all the 


Winter, and ſome mix it with the Pyracantha to make the Ever- green Hedges. Ir is 


raiſed of Seed and Layers, and removed in the Spring. 


The Arbutus or Strawberry-Tree, fills a place amongſt the Ever-greens very agreeably. 
It is indeed an Exotic, and hath been uſed very tenderly (as many others have, that need it 


not) but it is by Experience found to thrive very well amongſt our Engli/þ Greens, tho? 


more commonly, and ſome think more naturally, in Ireland. There are ſome very large 
Trees of it in the Gardens about London, which bear Flowers, Fruit and Seed, to per- 
fection. It holds its Leaves on all the Winter, which are of a bright ſhining Green, much 
reſembling the Bay, only more - indented, and the young Shoots are a little reddiſh. In 
ſhort, it is one of the moſt beautiful Plants, not variegated, we have. Ir is ſomething dif- 
ficult both to raiſe and to remove. The beſt way is from the Seed, which is contained 


in the Fruit like a Strawberry, and of no unpleaſant Taſte when it is ripe about Chrift- 


mas. The Seed ſhould be ſown in a Box of light Earth in the Spring, and carefully co- 
vered, to the thickneſs of a Crown-piece, with ſifted Mould. The gentle Heat of a Hot 
Bed will accelerate its Germination, and increaſe its Stature; but I am ſtill of the mind, 
that for Health and long Life, Nature's and the Carrier's Pace is beſt: If you can find a 
way to lay ſome of its tender Branches, let it be done in fine Earth about September, and in 
a Year's time, (if it be a dripping Summer, or that it have frequent waterings) it will 
have got Strength enough to be tranſplanted in the following Spring, but yet with grear 
care and caution. It cares not much for the Sheers, and indeed doth not much want them, 
being diſpoſed to grow into good Shape. Where there is plenty, ſome will make Hedges 


of them, but they appear in their greateſt Beauty in the Wilderneſ-Works. It avoids 
Clay, and delights chiefly in a rich Gravel or Sand; where it will moſt commonly bloſſom 


twice a Year. 


CEDAR-TRE Es. 


E DAR is a Coniferous, Ever-green Tree, large and tall, and bearing great roundiſh 
Cones of ſmooth Scales, ſtanding upwards, the Leaves being ſmall, narrow, and thick 
There are ſeveral ſorts of this Tree not much differing from one another; but the ſorts 
known and growing in England, are three; Virginia, Bermudas, and the Lebanon Cedars. - 
This Tree Mr. Evelyn lays, grows in all Extreams; in the moiſt Barbadoes, the hot 
Bermudas, the cold New England, even where the Snow lies almoſt half the Year ; and 
why then it ſhould not thrive in Old England, he conceives to be the want of Induſtry : 
t grows in the Bogs of America, and on the Mountains of Aſia. He has frequently 
rais d it of the Seeds, which he ſer like the Bay-Berries; and we might have of the ver 
belt kind in the World from the Summer 1/lands, tho now almoſt exhauſted there alſo z 
ſo that the moſt incomparable of that Sacred Wood, is like to be quite deſtroy'd, which 
is by Nature almoſt Eternal: What we have from Barbadoes and Jamaica is a ſpurious 


fort, and of ſo porous a Nature, as that Wine will ſoak through it; but that they call fo 


in New England, is a lofty Grower, which being fawn into Planks make excellent Floor- 
ing, and everlaſting: They ſhingle their Houſes with it, and uſe it in all their Edifices. . 
Aa a t 
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Year, which in cloſe clipping, is chiefly removed; and therefore the beſt way of ma- 
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182 A New Syſtem ö 
It is the Oxycedras of Lycia, which the Architect Virtruvius deſcribes to have its Leavez 


reſembling Cypreſs; the right Pbenician Gedar has them like the Juniper, and it bear, 3 
Cone not ſo pointed and diſtinct in Scales; as thoſe from Mount Lebanon. 


Tiis recorded that in the Temple. of Apollb at Utica; there was Timber of near two 
thbuſand Years old, of this Wood: In Sagunti in Spain there was a Beam in a certain Ora. 


tory conſecrated to Diana, which had been brought from Zant two hundred Years before the 
Deſtruction of Toy: The Statue of that Goddeſs in the famous Ephefine Temple, was 
of this Wood, as was moſt of the Timber-Work in all their Sacred Buildings. 

The Sittim, mentioned in Holy Writ, is believ'd to have been à kind of Cedar; of 
which precious Utenſils were form'd. Seſoſtris King of Egypt built a Ship with. Cedar of 
280 Cubits; and Noab's Ark is ſuppos'd to be built of Cedar: The Maſt of Demetriups 
Galeaſſe was one Cedar; and one of the Float that wafted Caligula's Obelisk out of Egypt 


was four Fathoms in Circumference. Tis writ alſo of a Cedar growing in the Iſland of 


Cypreſs, which was 130 Foot long, and 18 in Diameter. 7 
The Cedar is excellent for Poſts and Columns, becauſe of its direct growth, natural and 


comely Diminutions; and the more odoriferous the Trees are, the more durable and laſt. 


ing. Mr. Evelyn wiſhes that Cedar might be brought into more common uſe, ſince he. 
ſides the raya 1.0 of the Wood, not obnoxious to Worms, and which would alſo 


be a means to preſerve Cloth and other Goods from Moths and Corruption; it would like. 


wiſe be a Cure to reform the Malignity and Corroſiveneſs of the Air, and make this City 
as if it ſtood among the Spices of Arabia, or the Proſpects of Mount Lebanon. : 
Mr. Mortimer ſeems to have been very exact in, and to have underſtood well, the raiſin 


and cultivation of this delightful Tree, ſo much negleRed, becauſe little underſtood. He tell 


us of that ſort which is eſteemed the tendereſt, viz. the Lebanon Cedar, that it bears even 
the ſevereſt Winters we have. He himſelf raiſed ſeveral of them of Cones, which he had 
from Mount Lebanon, and hath had a Walt long ſince planted with them. For, (as he 


_ rightly obſerves,) the Seeds keep well in the Cones, which may be brought from the fur- 


theſt parts of the World with ſafety; and if the Seed is not taken out of the Cone til 


the Time of ſowing it in the Spring, it may laſt good three or four Years. Some Years 
-fince there was a fine Tree of this fort growing. at Stanſtead in Eſſex, and I ſuppoſe it is 
there ſtill; for it had outlived ſome of the ſevereſt Winters when I ſaw it: It cannot be 


leſs than 70 Years old, and therefore every Year better able to reſiſt cold, and to natur- 
lize itſelf. | a 


The Juniper is reckoned t o be a ſort of Cedar. 


Ros EMAR v of ſeveral Sorts. 


OSEMARY is a fine Aromatic Ever-green Shrub, uſeful both in its Leaves and 
Flowers for many purpoſes. There are ſeveral Sorts of it, viz. the Common narrow 
leaf'd ; the broad leaf d, the gilded or variouſly ftrip'd with - Yellow, and the Silver Roſemary: 
And Mr. Mortimer tells us of another ſort that bears double 1uifþ Flowers. Thoſe that are ſipd 
are moſt tender But any of them ſet in a dry Soil, and under a tolerable Shelter, will lit 


many Years, and defy the Froſts, which yet will kill them if they are planted in a cold 


wet Soil. They are increaſed very eaſily, either of Seeds, or Slips, ſer in April or May, 


which quickly take Root, if they are Shoots of the laſt Year. If this Plant is fer againt: 


a South Wall, it may be trained up to a conſiderable Height, and if it is planted in a fhel- 
tered place in the Parterre, it will form itſelf, with a little help of the Sheers, into hand- 
ſome Pyramids. The Roaſt Beef formerly ſeldom appeared with any grace, except ſtuck 
' with Roſemary : But Time and Faſbion alter both Palate and Beauty. my 
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heap, and fo they will come up in Clafers ; but not ſo fit for Tranſplantation as where they 


them will recover beyond expectation. 


mon thing with Nurſes, to eaſe Children of the Gripes, to boil Bay-Leaves in their Food. 


us over from Flanders and Holland; the great Uſe and Ornament of which in Parterres 


in moſt Gardens both for its conſtant Yerdure, and its beautiful well. ſcented Flowers, which 
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BAY-TxRE. 


HE Bay is a Bacciferous, Ever- green Tree, conſiderable for its Berries; whoſe 
Leaves are ſhort, odorate, of a deep Green, and each Berry containing two Seeds“. 
Mr. Evelyn tells us they are increaſed both of their Suckers, and Berries; which ſhould 
be dropping Ripe before gathered: Pliny's proceſs. was the gathering the Berries in Janu- 
ary; ſpreading them till their ſweat be over, then putting them in Dung, and ſowing them: 
To ſteep them in Water, is as well as Wine; ſome waſh the Seeds from their Mucilage, 
by breaking and bruiſing the glutinous Berries: 'Then ſow them in March, by ſcores in a 


are interred as you would furrow Peaſe : This way, and ſetting them apart, will raiſe Mul- 


titudes, and that in the Berries, without any farther Preparation; only for the firſt two 


Years they ſhould be defended from the piercing Winds, which frequently deſtroy them; 
and yet the ſcorching of their tender Leaves, ought not to make you deſpair, for many of 

This Aromatic Tree greatly loves the Shade, E thrives beſt in our hotteſt Gravel, ha- 
ving once paſſed the firſt difficulties; Culture about the Roots, wonderfully augments its 
growth; ſo as Trees of them will grow near thirty Foot high, and two Foot diameter. 
They are fit alſo, both for Arbour and Paliſade-work, provided the Gardener underſtands 
when to prune them and keep them from growing too Woody. 


The Berries are emolliem, Sovereign in Afflictions of the Nerves, Cholicks, Gargariſms, 


Baths, Salves, Perfumes ; and ſome have uſed the Leaves inſtead of Cloves. It is a com- 


The Kernels of theſe Berries are very like Wheat. 5 
Of late Vears abundance of theſe Trees have been raiſed and kept in Boxes, with curi- 
ous round Heads, and ſingle Stems of four, five, or ſix Foot high or more, and brought 


have encouraged us to raiſe them here. They appear in Tubs like Oranges; and, at plea- 
ſure, make a beautiful ſmall Walk. And it is worth remarking here, that the wonderful 
ſtraitneſs of the Bodies of theſe Trees before they come to Head, is owing to an ingeni- 
ous Contrivance of raiſing the whole Stem in one Year in a hot Bed from a Plant cut 
down to the very Root; and that is effected by means of a perpendicular Frame of Wood 


made for that Purpoſe. Lavender and Rue are more reptile Ever- greens, and require much 
the ſame Soil and Culture from Slips. : | 


The LAURUSs-TINus. 


THE Laurus-Tinus, tho' it is a fowring Shrub, and might properly be taken notice 


of under the next Catalogue; yet being a beautiful Ever-green, generally planted in 


Parterres and amongſt other Greens in the Wilderneſs- Works, I ſhall give its Place here. 
Some fancy there are ſeveral kinds, but I could never yet diſcover any other difference, 
but what might juſtly be attributed to the Soil or Situation. It is eſteemed and reſpected 


appear, contrary to molt others, in all the Winter Months. It makes handſome headed 
Plants in the Parterre, and refuſes almoſt no Soil bur thoſe that are cold and ſpewy: And 
in /uch indeed a hard Winter kills them. Such Plants as are diſpoſed to put forth near 
the Root, ſhould be encouraged for the fake of Layers, by which it is chiefly to be in- 
creaſed. The richnels of the Soil is the occaſion of a ſtrong ſhooting from the Root, bur 
that hinders its Beauty both in Figure and Flowring. And for the fake of the laſt, I ſhould 
adviſe rather to plant it againſt a Wall, or in a Wilderneſs at large, where it need not 


undergo ſo much the Severity of the Knife. For an unskilful Hand often deprives it of 
rs greateſt Glory. | e We — | 
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PRIVET, LENTISC and MATERNuS. 


* v 


P the only Green uſed for Arbours and Hedges. Ir loves to grow amongſt other ſtronger 
Tees and Hedges, being not fo well able to ſupport itſelf. fr is eaſily railed by Sucker; 
and Seed. The Italian green Privet is now got amongſt us, having Leaves much like the 
Olive. It loves a hot Soil, will bear the Severities of our Winter, eſpecially planted either 
in the Wilderneſs or Hedges, for it will bear clipping well; and becauſe it keeps its Ver. 
dure all the Year, it is a great Ornament to the Garden either in Hedges or Standards. 
The Berrics are like thoſe of the Myrtle, and from them the Plants may be raiſed. 
The Lentife, Lentiſcus, is another very beautiful Ever-green, brought originally from 


Hah, and therefore is of the tenderer Sort; but with a little care and ſhelter, it will thrive 


in a warm Soil, and may be propagated by Suckers and Layers. Mr. Mortimer recommeng; 


the Wood of this Plant for Tooth-pickers; and thinks the Maſtick thereof to be a Spe. 


cific for the Teeth and Gums. | 
There is alſo a Plant called the Maternus, which being a kind of Phylerea, is alſo good 
for Hedges, and may be as eaſily managed. 


Having thus given an Account of Foreſt-Trees and Ever-Greens of 


all Sizes and Sorts; before I proceed to ſpeak of Flowring-Shrubs, 
I ſhall ſay ſomething in general of the manifeſt Advantage and 
= 7 ; 


Of Wood and Timber. 


| VERY Man, to be a faithful Steward of his Land, ought to put it to that Uſe 

that will bring in moſt Profit. And Enquiry ſhould be made into what may be 

gained by letting Wood grow on Land, and in what Caſes it is neceſſary to com- 

are the Benefit that may be made by employing it to other uſes, with the Benefit made 

y Wood; which two Profits being different in every Country, there is no poſitive Rule 
to be given for it; but it is poſſible to dire how the Compariſon may be truly made. 


To which purpoſe there is a Method for making a Table ſhewing when Land affords 


Profit by bearing Wood: Firſt, rate the Land at ſo much per Acre; then ſee what Price 


the Wood is in that Place, and what an Acre of young Wood will afford at five Years 
for ſmall Hoops, Bruſh, Fagots, Se. which is the moſt benefit in ſome Places: What 


at nine Years for long Fagots, Bavins, Cc. What at fourteen Years for Cord-Wood. Onc 
Acre will bear twenty Cord (a Cord being a Stack eight Foot long, four broad, and four 
high, every Stick at leaſt three Inches about) and after fourteen Years the Body or Stem 
increaſes flower, the Boughs more; and many ſmall Trees are deſtroy'd by the dropping 
of the more proſperous : Likewiſe what is to be made by Poles of thirty Years old, &. 


"Theſe Uſes take up the whole Benefit of the Land: And for Timber-Trees, there muſt = 


be known the Value of Timber; and we muſt ſuppoſe every Acre to bear one Hundred; 
and each Tree at ſeventy Years growth to have two Tun; and ſee what Satisfaction that 
will make for the long Expectation. - 

To reduce the Trees to one Hundred, many muſt be drawn out at fourteen, twenty, or 
thirty Years end, whoſe Value will be known as above, and Allowance is to be made againſt 
the Rent for their Value. Then Trees with their dropping ſowre the Graſs, tis true; 
but they kill M and Heath, which elſe would cover ſuch Ground as will ſerve well 
enough for Timber 'Trees, (the Experiment muſt not be made in good Ground, and kill 
Bryars, and ſecure it to bear Graſs; fo that the Profit of the Ground is hardly leſſen'd by 
the Trees ſtanding, there being ſtill Food for young Cattel : I need not ſay any .thing of 
the Maſt or Profit of Paunage, which is yet ſomething. An 4b, at thirty or forty Yeats 
is worth as much as an Oak at ſeventy. _ | 

If Land be intended at firſt for Timber only, Cattle may be turned in at fix or ſeven 


Years: But this is not the moſt profitable way. I allow nothing for the ſowing, becauſe 


poſſibly rhe beſt way is only to firew Maſt on the top of the Ground, never breaking It: 


I have ſeen they come up thickeſt where never cover d. Nor for Iucloſure, that = be 
charge 


RIVE I is an Ever- green, much of late Years car of Faſhion, tho formerly almoſt 
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one Vear is to be allow'd out of it. 
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charged on the Land next the Wood, for the Tenant incloſes againſt the Lord, in whoſe 


hand the Wood is ſuppos'd to be: And if it be a Waſte, c. it is already done. 


When a Wood is fell'd, it muſt be incloſed from Cattle a Year before, and ſix or ſeven 


after, for any Trees but Beech: They are drawn as they may be fold ; and Cattle hinder 
not the growth of young ones in their Places: But it is not fo for other Wood. So that 


in ſhort, the Table for purchaſing Annuities, applied to the preſent Rent of the Land, 
' will new whether the Wood coming in ſo many Years, will at the end in that Place of 
the Country make amends for the ſtay. 


I am confident many Places would find Food the beſt Employment: It has this conve- 
niency, that it yields ready Money at any intermediate time, and ſtill increaſes the Value 
of a Purchaſe z but it were good if one could tell the yearly Improvement of a Tree, 
as we can of Corn and other Products of Land. SUB. k Wot ION 

With the Aſſiſtance of my inquiſitive and learned Authors I have faid a great deal about 


| Oaks (in its proper place) and other Wood]; notwithſtanding which, Mr. Houghton, F. R. f. 


has plainly proved in an Eſſay publiſh'd, Anno 1683. that if no Wood for Fuel or Tim- 
ber grew Within twelve Miles of a Navigable River within this Kingdom, twould be its 
great Advantage; as to Trade, Cc. And as I have known few Gentlemen that have turn'd 
their Arable or Paſture to Wood, I ſhall here make ſome particular Notes on ſome of 
Mr. Evelynu's Examples as to the Improvement of Plantations in general. 

His firſt Inſtance is Latimer's Wood, in Norfolk, where 560 Acres of the beſt Saplings 
were worth but 3 4. each, but in 25 Years they were worth 25. 64. each, and in 70 
Years about 10 5. for 1380 Trees were valued at 700 J. beſide 40 J. made before; and the 


Land if it had been clear'd would not have Let for above fs. the Acre. Upon which I 
_ remark, that theſe Saplings grew on old Stubbs, which I preſume makes them grow much 


faſter than if they had come from an Acorn; but what the difference is, I won't deter- 
mine; however, the Charge of Tilling and Setting the Ground with Acorns is to be con- 
ſidered; likewiſe 20 J. a Year for the yo Years, be it more or leſs; all which I'll reckon 
for. nothing: But at fo Years end from the ſtubbing, the whole Growth was valued but 
at 700 J. with the Improvement it produc'd to the roth Year, befide the 401. made ſome 
time before, whoſe Value I know not, but ſuppoſe it 100 J. in all 8001. the whole Value 


. of the Land by Wodd. | 


But conſidering that Money at compound Intereſt doubles in ſomething leſs than twelve 
Years, and 20 J. the Year, ſo reckoning amounts in yo Years to upwards of 6837 J. there 
is no Compariſon : Tho' the Acorns would have yielded ſomething, as alſo ſome few Sap- 


lings to make way for rhe reſt; bur had all been cut down, the Improvement of the 


Land, beyond the Rent, would have exceeded all thoſe, and I alſo believe the Rent too. 
Another Example of Improvement of Wood is as follows: In 1636. an hundred Tim- 
ber-Trees of Oak were fold for 1007. but the Buyer going from his Bargain, they con- 


_ tinu'd growing till 1671. and then they were ſold for $607. and it looks like a very great 


Profit; but upon a nice Enquiry it will not be found ſo; for it is but an indifferent Oak 


whole Boughs will not reach one Pole on a ſide; and at that rate there can ſtand nor 
many more than forty in an Acre; therefore I cannot imagine but that the Ground theſe 


hundred Oaks ſtood on, was worth 205. the Year, and fo the 35 Years was worth in 
ready Money 21 J. 15s. 2 d. which doubled once in 12 Years (as Compound Intereſt will 
do) and allowing one Year's growth more, the Rent would have amounted to 168 J. 9s. 
6d. and the 100 J. would have have yielded 800 J. both which make 968 J. 95. 6 d. then 
deduct from this the 5607. the Trees ſold for, and there remains 480 J. 9s. 6 d. only the 
The next Inſtance is of a Perſon who planted an Aſh; and before his Death ſold it for 
40 5. I will not reckon the Ground this Aſh grew on to be worth any thing; but ſup- 
pole the Aſh when planted was worth but one Shilling, and the Man liv'd 84 Years 
after, the Shilling would have amounted to fix Pounds and eight Shillings, which is far 
better than 40s. f | 1 
Again, three Acres of barren Land ſown with Acorns, in ſixty Vears became a very 
thriving Wood, and was worth 300 J. Becauſe the Land was barren, I'll ſuppoſe it worth 
but 35s. the Acre, 95. the three Acres; which for 60 Years was worth in preſent Mo- 
ney If /. 95s. 7d. which doubled every twelve Years makes 495 J. 6s. 8 d. Suppoſe that 
the Tillage, Acorns, and Setting, came bur to the third part of 157. 95s. 7d. it would be 
upward of 165 J. which together makes above 600 J. for the 3001. my Author gives two 
more Inſtances, of very great Profits by Wood, but tells not how many Acres it grew on, 
therefore no Calculation can be made 3 but one (and perhaps both) grew in Hedge-Rows, 
and fo the Land coſt nothing. | | 
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Cauſe this may be aſſigned, will be better underſtood, when the Nature of Vegetation s 
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The Maracoc, or Paſſion- Tree, by ſome called Grenadille, and the Indian Creeper or Climbel, 


- But Mr. Evehn ſhews, that almoſt any Soil is proper for ſome profitable Timber. Trees 
or other, which is good for very little elſe. Then he gives ſeveral curious ways how _ 
ſow and ſer Woods, to the greateſt Advantage; as alſo a Calculation of one Captain Smith 
of the great Profits made from 1000 Acres in 217 Years; as alſo an Eſtimate what 20000 
Acres would yield in 150 Years, which amounts to many Millions of Pounds Serj; . 
tho' I preſume if ſo many were planted more than is, they would be worth little; or be. 
as King Charles the Second ſaid to the Merchant, that faid, if his Majeſty would encourage 
it, the Merchants would make Gold as plenty as the Stones in the Street; to which the 
King anſwer'd, then *twould be no more than the Stones in the Street: And a great deal 
of Navigation for Wood mult ceaſe, and by conſequence we muſt have fewer Ships and 
Seamen. RN: R | 

My Author, partly as a Divine and partly as a Philoſopher, concludes his Diſcourſe on 
Foreſt- Trees, with Contemplations on the Weakneſs of the Beginning, and Grandeur of 
the Growth of Trees; and not only fo, but of ſome being as hard as Iron, and others 23 
ſolid as Marble; ſome like the Birch, yielding more Wine in a little time than the weight 
of the whole Tree; and the contemptible Vine, that without help cannot lift itſelf from 
the Ground, that yearly yields vaſt quantity of Wine, that is faid to chear the Heart if 


It has been obſery'd, that Plantations of Trees attract and cauſe Moifture and Rain; 
and in ſome Places of the World, they have no other Water to drink, than what their 
Trees afford them; not only of their proper Juice, but from their attraction of the Even- 
ing Moiſture, which impends in the ſhape of a Cloud over them. To what probable 
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conſidered and explained. Of which in its proper Place. 
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I am aware that beſides theſe Ever-greens here mentioned, there are many other Exo- 

tics of late Years introduced and naturalized amongſt us, ſuch as are found to bear the Se- 
verities of our ordinary Winters pretty well! Some of which (as alſo of the Exotic Floy- 
ring-Shrubs) I have juſt named and inſerted in the Catalogue. 
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HAT I may compleat the Collection of Trees and Plants before mentioned, ! 
ſhall now continue to diſcourſe of Flowrine-Shrubs, but yet with as much Bie- 
vity as poſlible, becauſe theſe are generally well known, and their Cultivation | 
as generally well underſtood. | | „ 
Sena.] I ſhall begin with the Sena, of which there are commonly known two Soits, . 
the Scorpion, and the great Bladder or Baſtard Sort, called Collutea. The firſt is the moſt 4 
beautiful; but goth of them make a handſome thew with their yellow Bloſſoms both in AH 
Spring and Autumn. They are hardly able to ſupport their own weight, and therefore 
are pleaſed with the help of a Wall, or to be ſet againſt an Arbour, where they are von- 
file and endure all Weathers. Eaſily increaſed by Seeds, Layers and Suckers. | 
Laburnum.] The Laburnum is rather a Tree than a Shrub, by ſome called the Bean 7 refoil, 
its Leaves being an indented Trefoil, and its Pods reſemble Beans. Its Strings of yellow 
Bloſſoms look very beautifully in the Spring, and therefore tho' this Plant grows ſomc- F 
times to near 20 Foot high, it - obtains a Place among the Flowring-Shrubs and in Wil- „ 
derneſs-Work. It is eaſily raiſed from the Seeds, and grows in the moſt expoſed Places. . 

Maracoc, or Paſſion-Tree.] I ſhould not do Juſtice to this moſt beautiful and glorious 
Plant, if I did not a little dwell on the Deſcription of it, as well as direct its Culture. 


is a very extraordinary Plant, for the ſurprizing Beauty of its Flower, the conſtant Suc- 
ceſſion of them for ſometimes more than ſix Months, the Verdure of its Leaves, the Length 
of its Shoots, and the Largeneſs of its Fruit. There are ſeveral ſorts of this Plant, molt 


of them impatient of extreme Cold; therefore here I am only to regard that one 3 
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ſo well known in England, which will endure our Climate pretty well abroad, and bear con- 

fantly Flowers, and Fruit ſomerimes. 2. 9 50 lt t! 
Mr. Bradley has taken ſome Pains in deſcribing the Nature and Culture of this Plant, 

to which I ſhall have ſome Things and Obſervations of my own to add. The known 


fort will certainly, if rightly managed, bear conſtant Flowers and ſometimes Fruit, as the 


Climate and Soil will ſuffer. But becauſe there will be a Neceſſity for a Deſcription of 
the Plant either in Words or Figure, I choſe ro have the Figure thereof inſerted, as con- 
veying a better Idea to the Mind than any verbal Deſcription. 
From a View of this Figure, it may be ſeen the Flower has ten white Petals around it 
at equal diſtances, two Rows of purple Threads, a Stile reſembling the Pedeſtal of a Pillar, 
dividing itſelf on the top into three Parts, and” be ſet round at the bottom with Threads 
or Spikes erect. But as I ſaid, Inſpection is beſt; and IT have ſaid ſo much, only a little to 
explain the Superſtition of the Friars, when they make the Flower the Repreſentation of 
our Saviour's Paſſion z the great part whereof is forced to be help'd by pure Invention. 
The ten Petals, they ſay, are the ren Apoſtles; for one deny'd his Maſter, and the other 
hanged himſelf, and ſo were denied the Honour of a Place. The Circle of Purple Threads 
is the Glory commonly painted round the Head of our Saviour, and the erect Spikes are no 
ill Reſemblance of the Crown of Thorns. The Srile in the middle of the Flower is the 
Pillar to which Chrift was bound when he was fcourged, the Claſper is the Cord, and the 
Leaf is the Hand. One of the Stamina with its Apax is a Hammer, and the four others 


make the Croſs - But what is moſt deſired to be thought wonderful and ſurprizing is, that 


every Flower is juſt zbree Days opening and ſhutting. It were happy for Mankind, if 


 Popiſh Superſtition were always thus harrnleſs ! 


But let us fee what is to be done with this pretty Plant, that it may diſplay all its 
Beauties, That it delights in moiſt and warm Places is molt certain, both what Mr. Bradley 
has told us from his Correſpondents, and alſo from what I have ſeen my ſelf; and there- 
fore to ſurround the Roots often with Cow-dung, or to fer it againſt a conſtant drain or 
ſink of Water, is an Advice to be followed, if it can at the fame Time have a South 
Aſpect; for the Cow-dung will keep the Roots cool and moiſt, and the Aſpect will be 
its defence and ſecurity in the Winter, which ſometimes kills this Plant down to the Roots; 
but then it will be ſure to revive again, which by the way is a better Emblem of the 
Reſurrection. | F 

But ſtill there is a good deal of Care to be uſed in the Pruning this Tree, that it may 
bear Fruit; for to neglect it wholly, or to prune it too much, are equally injurious. He 
that knows how to prune a Vine cannot miſs of doing this as he ought. If you cut an 
old Vine down to the old Wood all over, tho' hat be the way to get good Wood 
next Year, yet zhat Year you muſt expect no Fruit; or if you leave too much, or a con- 
fuſed Quantity of Wood, little good Fruit can be expected. Thus you muſt diſcreetly order 
this Tice as a Vine, leaving every where ſome of the laſt Year's Wood four or five Inches 
long, the Tree ending in Points, ſome ſhorter, ſome longer intermixt, and not too many 
neither; for nothing is more apt to be confuſed than the Luxury of this Plant. In ſhort, 
prune it as you prune or ſhould prune the Vine, and you cannot err. But becauſe the ear- 
lieſt Bloſſoms commonly ſet for Fruit, it is a good way to ſet ſome Frames of Melon Glaſſes 
before the upper Parts of the Tree in March and April, to make the Tree puſh ; and if you 
can procure Bloſſoms by the latter end of May, you need not fear a Succeſſion of Fruit, 
eſpecially if you give it plentiful Watering in ſome of the drieſt Months. The Fruit is in 
ſhape and colour like a Lemon; but rhe inſide is more like a Pomegranate, of a ſharp, but 


not unpleaſant Taſte. 


I have often wondered, conſidering the Beauty of this Plant, what a fine ſhew it makes 
againſt the South {ide of an Houle, running ſometimes eighteen Foot in one Year, and how 
ealily the Tree is raiſed both from Suckers, Layers and Cuttings, that it ſhould not be 


more propagated than it is. For indeed no Place of Beauty ſhould be without it. 


We are told that Mr. Mhitmil of Hoxton has a new ſort of dwarf Paſſion-Tree hitherto 
unknown, which bears Fruit very well upon ſmall Plants even in Pots, by the help of Sup- 
porters. One of them was brought laſt Winter to J. Tempeſt, Eſa; with Fruit upon it; 
and from the Seed this Year I have raiſed ſeveral Plants. 

Honey-Suckle.) The Honey-Suckle or Mood- bind is of various ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by their 
Colours and Times of blowing. All of them bear pretty ſweet-ſcented Flowers, and ſome 
of them come early in the Spring, and therefore deſerve our Pains in propagating them. 
The Scarlet Flower is reckoned the moſt beautiful and blows late. They are called MWood- 
Binds, as they are twining Plants. They are eaſily raiſed from Layers or Cuttings. They 
do beſt in Arbours and againſt the ſides of Houſes, only they are apt in ſuch Situations ro 


be 
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be infeſted with a ſort of Fly or Cantharides, which ſpoils all their Beauty, and makes the, 
become offenſive. They look well among and about Trees in Avenues, and tho! they are 


not well made to ſupport themſelves, yet they may be formed into Heads from a ſingle 


Stem not too high from the Ground; and as ſoon as their bloſſoming is over may be clipg'q 
Pomegranate.] The Pomegranate, which finds a 2 in this Catalogue, is chat of the 
double-flowring Sort, whoſe Bloſſoms are of a moſt beautiful Scarlet Colour. Some ſet 
them in Arbours, and others adviſe them for Hedges of Wilderneſs-Works; but both the; 
ways ſeem too hazardous for a tender Plant. The great Beauty and Glory of their Flow 
ers in Auguſt and September highly merit a tenderer Regard, even to have the help of , 
Shelter or Wall much in view and facing the South. But there is another ſort bearing 
ſingle Flowers of the ſame Scarlet, which in ſome Years and Situations ſet for Fruit. | 
have ſcen above an one Hundred ripe upon one Tree at Cue-Green near Richmond. Th 


into a light warm Soil. 5 Les | 3 
Solanum] The Solanum or Night- ſbade is of ſeveral Sorts. There is the Shrub Nb. 
ſhade which has a woody Stock with dark green Leaves; and there is the Tree Nahr. 
hade, ariſing with a wooden Stem a Yard high, with green Leaves and white Flower, 
like Stars: But neither of theſe are comparable to the Beauty of the common Sort which 
rows in Hedges (not able to ſupport itſelf) when it happens to be variegated in its Leaves. 
For then is diſcovered no leſs than four Colours all at once in Autumn, viz. Purple Blof. 
ſoms, Scarlet Berries, and at the ſame time green Leaves edged with white or cream Co- 
lour. This Plant muſt be ſupported with Help againſt a Wall; but it will do on any 
Expoſition. The tender weak Branches ſhould be removed every Year, and it will not 


are both 3 from Layers, and may be Tranſplanted either in Spring or Autumn 


Curious, and Lovers of Beauty. 


fail to repleniſh the Wall with new ones in the Spring, which attract the Eyes of the 


Meſereon.] The Meſereon or Dwarf. Bay, riſes to two, three or four Foot high, as they 


happen to like the Soil; for tho' they are ſtrong and hardy Plants, yet they are nice and 
ſomething hard to be pleaſed in their Roots. There are two or three Sorts of them. One 


which bears the red Flower, another which bears the Peach-bloom Flower, and another the 


M hite. Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by beautiful Scarlet Berries, and ſometimes by Velba 
ones, not ſo beautiful rho' more rare. "Theſe Trees have two Excellencies which mike: 
them univerſally eſteemed. They are the firſt Trees which put us in mind of the Spring 
by explaining their beautiful Sweet-ſcented Bloſſoms even in January, and continue them 
till March; and then give us, not a Taſte, but a Sight of their beautiful Berries all the Au- 
tumn. Theſe Berries are hot to a very violent degree; but yet the Robin is greedy of them, 
and they readily grow after they have paſſed thro' his Body. By which means they are 
ſcattered and raiſed in great Abundance. | | 

Gilder-Roſe.] The Gilder-Roſe bears Bunches of white Bloſſoms in May, as big as a large 
Ball. It is a hardy Plant, grows in almoſt any Soil, and is increaſed by Suckers. But 
not being willing to be chaſtized by the Sheers, or kept in any exact form, he ſubmits 
to be placed among the Plants of the Wilderneſs. 1 Et > 
| Roſe.) There are more Varieties of a Roſe than of any other Flowring-Shrub. And it 
you conſider the Beauty of their Flowers, the Fragrancy of their Smell, the Ea/ine/5 of their 
Culture, and the Continuance of their Blowing, one or other of them ſometimes for nine or 
ten Months, it will eaſily be granted, that nothing amongſt this Tribe can better detcrve 
the Room and Place they require. But becauſe there are ſo many Sorts, it may be ſut- 
ficient to give a Catalogue of them in their order, as commonly diſtinguiſhed by the Gar- 
deners; and then make ſome Remarks where particular Sorts require them. That which 
ought to have the preference to all others for Beauty and Colour, is the Yellow-Roſe, ſingle 
and double: But the firſt Blower is the Cinamon- Roſe; then follow the Monthly- Roſe, and 
the Clufter-Monthly-Roſe ; the Auſtrian-Roſe, the Damask-Roſe z; the Province-Roſe; Mr. 
Hart's Roſe; the Belgic-Roſe z the ordinary Red-Roſe; the Roſamundi, or York and Lair 
cafter-Roſe ; the Marbled-Roſe; the Velvet-Roſe; the Yhite-Roſe z the Roſa-Canina 3 the 
* Roſe; the Ever-green-Roſe ; and the double-bloſſomed Sweet-brier ; With ſome others 
of leſs note. — 


The beſt, tendereſt, and more excellent Sorts have ſucceeded very well by grafting on 


the Stock of the common Seer-brier, or by inoculating on the common Roſe at Midſummer, 
which is the beſt way of propagating the double Yellow-Roſe, whole Flowers are ſo very 


beautiful, and the Tree fo little known, that I would. prevent Miſtakes in planting it, by 


ſaying, that it ſhould by no means be planted in a Place too much expoſed to the 8 
nor in too light a Soil. The fewer and the ſtronger the Branches are left, the fairer wil 


the Flowers be. The Monbly, and Cluſter-Montbh-Roſes, ſhould be ſet againlt a Smt 


* 
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Wall; to make them blow early and late; for in ſuch Station, with the help of a 


little ſcreening and defence, I have known them bear till the beginning of December. 


Altho' the ſeveral ſorts of Roſes differ in their times of ripening, yet their Culture and 
Propagation is much the ſame. They love a Marle or loamy cool Soil inclining to moi- 
ſture, and are raiſed from Layers, Suckers, or even Cuttings z which laſt way, tho it is not 
the moſt expeditious, yet is what I would recommend rather than the a former, which 
commonly produce a multitude of Suckersz and Suckers are always Robbers and great 
Weakners of a Plant, and ſpoil its Beauty and Uniformity, which ſhould always be re- 

arded. Take therefore the = ſtrongeſt and ſtraiteſt of the laſt Year's Shoot. of a 
25 from the Root, and cut off from the bottom every thing that looks like Fibre or 
Bud, and ſo examine it all up the Stem till you come within three or four Inches, or as 
many Buds, of the top where you intend to ſhorten it, removing the Buds with a Knife. 
And in this manner keep always a Quantity in the Nurſery planted in the Spring in a 
cool Place, agreeable to the direction of the Gooſeberry and Current ſpoken of in the Fruit- 
Garden. For this Method ſecures it for ever from putting forth Suckers, and conſequently 
ſtrengthens the Plant. And this is the Method you are to follow, if you intend to ino- 
culate the 2veak and tenderer ſorts on the more robuſt and ſtronger; for thus they will always 
form beautiful Plants, viz. handſome Heads on ffrait Stem. 

Lilac.) The Lilac or Pipe-Tree is of two ſorts; the one bears a white, and the other a 


pale blue Flower, opening in April and May, and affording a very ſweet. Scent, hanging 


down in Bunches like Plames of Feathers. The White and the Blue agreeably intermixt 
look very pleaſantly in Walks or. Wilderneſs- Works. They are raiſed from Suckers, 
which they are apt to put forth plentifully. 3 1 

: Almond.) The Almond, both Standard and Dwarf, is of the Peach-kind, and until 
the large Plumb was found to be better, was uſed as a Stock for the Peach. But the 
chief 6. of the Almond now in England is for the Beauty of its Flowers, which appearing 


very early and of a pale red, attract every one's Eye to them in the Spring. The 


Standard forts grow ſtrait, and make very handſome Heads, and in good Years bear tole- 


rable Fruit without the help of a Wall, and with it are more certainly ripe. The, Kernel 
is generally bitter, but ſome think that often removing them makes them grow ſweeter. 
The Dwarf Kind is ſmaller in all its parts, ſomething renderer, and valuable chiefly for its 


Bloſſoms, and is raiſed from Suckers. The way of raiſing the Tree is to ſet the Stones 


with their outward Coat in October, in the Place where they are to ſtand if poſſible; for 
they take a Remove very unkindly. But Care and Caution overcome great Difficulties. 
Jeſſamine.] The Jeſſamine hath great Varieties; but what concerns me ar preſent, is 
to mention the ſorts that will endure our Winters without Houſing, of which ſort are the 
common J/hite, the Yellow, the Strip'd, and the Perſian or Purple Jeſſamine. The firſt 
fort hath Branches of a deep green Wood flexible, opening at their Ends at Midſummer in- 
to a Tutt of divers Flowers, which are white and of a delicate Perfume; which Flowers 


with us commonly fall away without ſeeding, and theretore the Plant is to be raiſed from 


Suckers (which it is apt to put forth plentifully) and Layers. It is generally uſed to adorn 
the outſide of an Houſe, where it is very agreeable both to the Sight and to the Smell : 
But it is alſo a great Ornament to the large Plantations, and amongſt the Flowering- 
Shrubs; where it may be trained up to a headed Plant, and will ſupport itſelf : In which 
Shape it may be ſet in Pots to adorn the Chimnies in the Summer Months. | 

The 72llow Jeſſamine, by ſome called the Jonguil, from its reſemblance to that Flower. 
From the flender Stems of this Plant, garnithed with oblong ſharp-pointed Leaves, come 
the low Flowers, conſiſting of five Leaves in form of a Star. If it come (as ſome 
fancy) originally from Mexico, it is much it ſhould be ſo hardy; for no Winter, nor even 
no Neglect hurts it: Its Flowers have little ſmell, and therefore muſt give the other the 
Preference; but yet it makes a pretty Variety, and may be raiſed as the other, from 
Layers, &c. Both theſe are proper Stocks for moſt of the tenderer forts to be inarched 
or inoculated on; as alſo for 5 | EIA 

The $:rip'd Jeſſamine, which is certainly one of rhe moſt beautiful of the whole Tribe 
of Flowring-Shrubs z having its Leaves and the greateſt part of the young Wood tinged 
with a Gold- coloured Yellow intermix'd with the Green. For tho' the Bloſſom is no way af- 
fected with the Yellow z yet the Leaves and Wood being of ſo beautiful a Die, the 
whole Plant ſoon attracts the Eyes of the Beholder. This may alſo be propagated b 
Layers and Cuttings ; but it is. alſo obtained by Inoculation on the plain White; and (as I 

ve elſewhere) largely explained) a Bud fo put into the common fort hath a ſtrange Vir- 
tue to communicate its Die to the whole Plant, even on Branches coming from the Root 
on the other ſide of the Tree, whereby 5 irculation of the Juices or Sap in Plants, 00 

: * . 0 
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the Blood in the Veins and Arteries of Animals, is undeniably proved to a Demonſtrs. 
tion *. | 1 | | 

The Perfian Jeſſamine, which bears Flowers of a purple Colour, is alſo raiſed with us 
from Layers or Suckers, and loves a light, warm Soil, where it will bear our Winters wel 
enough; and though it is but a ſmall Plant, yet it makes a pretty ſhew amongſt the Va. 
rieties of the Wilderneſs- Works and Flowering-Shrubs. This precedes the other in flow. 
ring, and yields moſt pleaſant and well-ſcented Bloſſoms. There is alſo the Indian Scarlet 
Jelſamine, which with the help of a Wall and its Tendrils riſes to a great height, and af. 
fords a Scarlet Bloſſom : But it muſt be uſed renderly. 

Althea Frutex.) Althea Frutex, or Shrub-Mallow, is of two ſorts, the JYhite and the 
Purple; they are both equally hardy, and endure the Winter. They may be raiſed either 
from the Seed or Suckers. The Bloſſoms reſemble thoſe of the Mallow, from whence it 
has its name, and ſhew themſelves very beautiful all the Summer till the Froſt overtakes 


| them. | 


Tulip-Tree.] Mr. Bradley has made it his Obſervation, that the Tulip-Tree will not live 
in expoſed Places, but only in the Milderneſs, and amongſt Trees deſigned for Groves, Jt, - 
Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Maple, and its Flowers, which begin to open in 
Zuly, are only on the Extremities. It is a Native of the Ye/t-1ndies, and grows chiefly 
in Virginia and Carolina; but yet managed according to its Nature, is eaſily Naturalized. 
There is a large one in my Lord Pembroke's Garden at Wilton, and another at my Lord Pe. 


_ terborough's at Parſon's Green; but I think its reſemblance to a Tulip is hardly ſufficient to 


challenge the Name. The Petals, or Flower-Leaves, are of a yellow Colour, a little varie- 


gated. The Fruit, which is like the Cones of the Fir, doth not come to Perfection with 


us; but as they are brought from Virginia, they may be ſowed in Autumn, and kept 
ſheltered in Pots during the Winter, and they will come up without the help of a bot 


Bed in the Spring. They muſt be uſed tenderly for the firſt four or five Years, and ſo 


may be eaſtly uſed by degrees to our Climate, being ſet in a warm Sand. 

Spirea Frutex.] Spirea Frutex is a ſmall Shrub, ſeldom riſing above three Foot high, 
Its Beauty is chiefly in its Flower; for it bears a Peach-coloured Bloſſom in Auguſt. It is 
an hardy Tree, and may be raiſed from Suckers or Layers. . . 5 

Spaniſh-Broom.) There is no great Beauty in the Leaves of this Plant; but its Flowers 
of little Pearls, or ſomething reſembling the Butterfly, make a pretty ſhew. There are 
two ſorts of this Spaniſh- Broom, one with White, and other with Yellow Flowers, bearing 
their Seed of a ſhining Red. The beſt way to raiſe them is from the Seed. The Whit: 
ſort is tender; but the other is a hardy Plant, and eaſily cultivated from the Seed. But 
as it has long and ſlender Tap-Roots, great care ſhould be had in tranſplanting them; for 
Nature beſt dire&ts what it wants, and therefore ſhortning them too much will be againſt 
Nature. If the Farmer and Grazier would not too much wonder and ſmile, when I men- 
tion the Engliſh Broom and Firze, I ſhould think them not amiſs to be planted amongſt 
the Shrubs of the Wilderneſs. They both anſwer the Sheers, look green all the Winter, 
and bear pleaſant yellow Bloſſoms. The latter, beſides its being as governable as the 


_ Eugh, bears its Bloſſoms the whole Year round, which no other Shrub (I think) can 


boaſt of. 


Hringa.] Syringa is another ſort of Lilac, which if planted in a ſhady Place will grow 
almoſt in any Soil. It bears many Cluſters of Flowers of a faint M bite, or Primroſe co- 
lour ; yielding a ſtrong Scent, ſome think, not much unlike the Orange Flower, but 


ſtronger and leſs grateful. The late curious Botaniſt, Biſhop Compton, has obſerved, that 


the Leaves of this Tree taſte like green Cucumbers. Ir is much planted amonglt the 
Flowering-Shrubs of the Wilderneſs, and is raiſed with great caſe from Suckers, which it 
puts forth plentifully. . 
Dog-Wood.] The common Dog-Wodd is a Dwarf-Tree or Shrub, that grows frequent- 
ly in Hedges, bearing white Flowers and red Berries, the Wood whereof is of great uſe 
to the Butchers, bur eſpecially to the Silver Wire-drawers, to clean the holes of their 
Plates from Wax, c. But there is a Virginian ſort that makes a Tree as big as a Cherry- 
Tree, which has likewiſe in April white Flowers and red Berries; the Roots whereof, boil- 
ed in Water, the Indians uſe to heel green Wounds. 
 Sea-Ragwort.| Sea-Ragwort is another pretty Flowring-Shrub. It has an uncommen 
light Green without, and a white within or underneath the Leaves, which makes {ome cal 
it the powdered Beau, and it produces Cluſters of Tellow Flowers about Midſummer. A 
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very ſevere Winter is apt to kill it; and therefore it is mer to have ſome of it in Pots, 
which may be ſheltered in Extremities. And this will afford a Supply; for it is cafily 
raiſed from Suckers and Slips, and grows almoſt in any Soil, if it have moiſture. ps 
Barba Fovis.) This is a Shrub ſhooting a Stalk about a Foot and half high, which is 
hard and woody, covered with a downy Rind. At the end of the Branches appears a 
Butterfly-like Flower, which, after it falls; is filled with a roundiſh Seed. This 1s only 
a Plant of Curioſity, and is ornamental amongſt the Flower-Plots. But it muſt be well 
atered. | 4 
7 Virgins Bower.) This Plant is of a twining, climbing Nature; and muſt be ſupported. 
It bears Flowers of a Violet colour, which grow in great Numbers, almoſt covering the 
Plant in July and Auguſt. It may be raiſed from Layers and Cuttings : Will do againſt 
Arbours and Walls, or among the Flowering-Shrubs. There are alſo ſingle ones both 
Purple and Red; but the double ones of both Colours are moſt eſteemed. The more they 
are pruned, the better and fairer are the Flowers of both ſorts. 3 
Periwincle.] This Plant, tho? it is a fort of Reptile, hath great Varieties. For there is 
the broad-leaved Periwincle z the narrow-leaved Periwincle z the Periwincle with white 
Flowers z the double flowring Periwincle; the yellow firip'd Periwincle; and the Silver 
firip'd Periwincle with purple Flowers: Theſe two laſt eſpecially make a fine ſhew, both 
with their Flowers and painted Leaves, which are alſo ſemper virent. It ke i de the 
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ſhade, and even under the droppings of other Trees. But the way to make it ew its 
Beauty moſt, is to make it hold up its Head; and that is by tying up its Branchęs to 
ſmall Stakes, and having thus by the help of Sheers made it to form a ſort of Pyramid, 
it may very well be reckoned a Companion for Flowring-Shrubs. There is no difficulty in 

ropagating it; for it grows from every Knot or Joint: On the contrary, there ſhould 
be care uſed to plant it where it may not over-run the Ground. | Do 


Many more there are of this Kind more common and of leſs note, which I ſhall not 
think fit to trouble the Reader with, as either growing wild in the Hedges, or elſe diſ- 
cover little or no Beauty. But (as I have before remarked) there are alſo many Flowring- 
Shrubs from abroad introduced amongſt us, and are by Experience found to be hardy 
_— for our ordinary Winters; ſome of which I have therefore juſt named in the Ca- 
talogue. . „ 7 3 

Thus much may ſuffice to be ſaid concerning Foreſt- Tees, Ever- Greens, and Flowring- 
Shrubs : But becauſe there are Hints to be given about Growth and Planting, which may 
be thought uſeful, I ſhall add here one Chapter more. 
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'CHAZP., Iv: 
Of the beſt Ways and moſt general Seaſons for Setting Plants, &c. 
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L L Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of a woody Subſtance, that have Bodies able to 
endure the Cold, are beſt ſet before Winter, as ſoon as the Leaves begin to fall; 
and a Quickſet Hedge of this Seaſon is obſerved by far to outgrow another of 
the like Kind planted in the Spring. Artichokes and Aſparagus (whatever the 
modern Practice may have been to the contrary) do exceedingly well being planted at this 
Seaſon of Autumn, if ſet in a rich warm Mould, and ſomething defended the enſuing Win- 
ter from violent Froſts. For Artichokes it is ſufficient that a Trench be caſt up between 
the Rows for the defence of the Roots: And (as I have ſeveral times obſerved) 4/para- 
gus is a very hardy Plant, and needs no ſhelter after the firſt Year. x 
For Herbs and choice Plants, eſpecially thoſe that are ſet without Roots, it is moſt pro- 
per that they be ſet in the Spring: Such as Hyſop, Thyme, | Savory, Marjoram, Wall-flowers, 
_ Pinks, Carnations; with this Caution, that by how much more tender and delicate each 
Plant is, in regard of Cold, the later it requires to be ſet, and in the warmer Place. 
As to all bulbous and tuberous rooted Plants, it is accounted the beſt way both for 
their Preſervation and Improvement, that they be taken up every Year out of the Ground, 
and kept ſome time within doors in dry Places, where SS may have free Air, and little 


192 New Syſtem of 
Sun. Tulips, Ranunculus and Emonies, ſhould be taken up before Midſummer, and leg 


within doors till October, which will tend mightily to their Enlargement and Increaſe « 
Tho' Fritelaries, Peonies, and Croton-Imperials are ſomething impatient at Removes, and 


thrive better without it. There is, without doubt, a Diſcretion to be uſed with reſpect 


to the ſeveral Kinds, and the Quality of the Ground where they are to grow. The Nr. 


ciſſus and Crocus are commonly taken up firſt ; generally when the Flower lis gone and "M 


Leaf withered, and the Bulb full, is the beſt Seaſon. And then as to thoſe Gardens which 
lie cold and moiſt, and are apt to be overflowed or ſoak'd with Water in the Winter, (for 
Summer-Wets never hurt them) the later bulbous Roots are fer; the better and fafer from 
danger. | MY 

n Plants that are ordinarily ſet abroad and left without future Care and Atten- 


dance, little need be ſaid here; only theſe Obſervations (which I am forced to repeat) 


may not be amiſs to be taken in by the way; that it is greatly his Intereſt that ming 


the thriving of his Plantations, (whether they be large or ſmall Trees) that they be ſet ſo, | 


that the Roots may ay ary run under the Turf, in the Surface of the Earth; the higher 
the better; eſpecially if due care be taken the firſt Year to keep them moiſt at the Root 
with Weeds or long Straw z or, which is {till beſt, with being paved round with Stones 
and afterwards well watered. | | £83 | 5 

J have ſeen ſome Plants fo buried in a depth of thick Clay or Gravel, that they could 
not ſhoot for many Years any but weak and ſickly Branches, hardly a Span long; where 
as others of the ſame Kind planted high and according to Art, thrived abundantly even in 


the ſame Neighbourhood; nay, the very ſame Trees, commanded to be raiſed, have been 


obſerved to exert their natural Vigor to a Wonder. | 
Orchards require to have the Ground all over trenched, 3. e. the upper Surface to change 
place with the lower Soil, and the Trees to ſtand at eight Yards diſtance in the 9un- 
cunx Order. Without this Care and Diligence 1t is not to be hoped, (ordinarily ſpeaking) 
that you will receive the expected Fruits of your Labour. And if the Ground is ſhallow 
and ſubject to too much Moiſture, all Tap-rooted Trees are to be rejected, or you muſt 
plant them very high, without making any Hole, with untried Earth ſuperinduced ; and 
after that, lay on a load to every Tree of ſuch Dirt as is found in the Streets, and diſpoſe 
it in ſuch a manner as to remain concave round the Tree, the better to retain the Dews 
and Rain. The want of this Proviſion and Practice is the occaſion that Orchards are ſo 
often found unthriving, and the Trees obſerved to be flunted and dwarfiſh, and the Stems 
and Branches to be covered over with Mos. WER 5 
For the planting of Woods in general, and for the increaſe of Under-avood, the follow- 
ing Method is generally _—_— and found right; viz. to caſt up double Ditches, and 
plant the ſeveral forts in form of Quickſets, ſowing alſo Keys, Acorns, and Seeds on the 


Banks in orderly Rows. The beſt time of doing this, is as ſoon as the Leaf is fallen, 
without any regard either to the Moon or Weather. The Plants propagated in dry and 


more ſound Grounds, are Oak, Aſp, Elm, Sycamore, Maple, Crab, and Thorn. In the 
more moiſt Grounds and boggy Places, the Poplar, Willow, Sallow, and Ofier, are with 
| moſt reaſon contrived to be planted, and all of them by Truncheons ; but yet with this 


Caution, that they ſhould grow rather by than in the Water: For none of them will 


grow long or much in ſuch Bogs as have no ſoundneſs of Ground, and are under Water 
the greateſt part of the Year. . | 


As to the vulgar Notion of raiſing Elms from Chips, that muſt be a miſtake, which 


the Country-man was probably led into from his obſerving Elms to grow from amidſt the 
Grals, where Elm-Chips were ſcattered on the telling of large Trees: But the young Plants 
which have been there obſerved to riſe, muſt neceſſarily proceed from Suckers ariſing from 
the old extended Roots remaining in the Ground. And theſe Suckers may eaſily be mi- 
ſtaken to ariſe from the Chips, becauſe they always come upon the felling of Elms where 
Chips are found, and grow at ſuch diſtances as Chips are ordinarily ſcattered. EO 

As to the Growth and Increaſe of Vegetables otherwiſe than by Soils ordinary and arti- 
ficial, or from the Surface of the Earth, I think it is demonſtrable and plain by every 
day's Experience, and by what I have ſaid of the continual Augment of Plants ſer in Ma- 
rer. For beſides the Slips of Mint, theſe which follow will grow and flouriſh from the 
Nouriſhment they receive from Water alone, not excluding the Terreſtrial Matter it con- 
tains; viz. Penny-Royal, Bugle, Prunella, Water-Croſs, Purple-Graſs, Periwincle, Crow- 
Foot, Brook-Lime, March-Mallows, Laurel, Scordium, Tripolium, Knot-Graſi, Panax-Colom, 
Fetherfew, and ſome others; not meaning thoſe which will make ſome Puſhes of Vegeta- 
tion both in Leaves and Roots, and yet ſoon after die, of which there are 7 many. 


But 
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But 


S-dums and Orpines, However, to that reaſoning I think fit to add in this place, that 
Onions, Tulips, and all bulbous Roots, tho' by virtue of the Air and what it contains, 
they ſnoot out a green Leaf, yet that they conſtantly much J%%en in their weight, which 
is à demonſtration that they exhale more than they receive; and their Growth is little 
more than a Motion of the ſame Parts, or rather another Order or Situation in relation to 
each other. For the Onion particularly has the thicker Coverings of the Bulb very much 
ſtretch'd out, and each Covering, as it increaſes in Length and Breadth by riſing into a 
Leaf, ſo its Bulk, while it covered the Bulb only, decreaſeth proportionably, and is mould- 


ed into a thinner and more largely extended Veſtment. | 
Thus divers Sedums, Orpines, ' Tythmals, and ſuch like Plants, known to ſhoot and grow. 


in the open Air, and are ſuppoſed to increaſe and to be augmented thereby, tho' the Plants 


grow well; yet upon Experience, are conſtantly found to loſe their weight. 'Thus again 


Aloes, tho' it have been hanged up in the Air with a Cloth dipt in Sallet Oyl, and is ob- 
ſerved for many Years to put forth new Shoots and Leaves, yet it always grows leſs and 
leſs in weight, till at laſt the oldeſt Leaves falling off, and new ones ſucceeding, it grows 


to nothing. 


It may not be amiſs under this Head, to take notice that in planting Avenues or other 


Rows or Cluſters of Trees, intended for Beauty and Ornament, great care ſhould be taken 


and judgment uſed to chuſe ſfirair, handſome, and well proportioned Trees. For beſides the 
uneaſineſs that every deformed thing gives to the Beholder, there is nothing more certain 
than this, that in all Animal Nature every thing that is ſtrait and well proportioned thrives 
and flouriſheth moſt ; and on the contrary, every thing that is crooked and out of ſhape, 


is more or leſs dwarfiſn, ſtunted and unthriving; as having the Ducts and Paſſages for the 


Circulation of the Blood or Sap. leſs open, or ſome way or other obſtructed. Which Ob- 


ſtructions are the occaſion of thoſe Diſappoints which careleſs Planters meet with, when 

tired with Expectations of having their Deſires anſwered, they late (too late) ſee their Error 

in planting il|-choſen crooked Trees. 3 | 
Whereas, if Diſcretion and Judgment be uſed in the Choice of ftrait-bodied Trees, 


with ſhining Bark; (a great Indication of Health) and ſuch Trees, deſigned for Ornament 
or Uſe, or both, be planted according to the Rules laid down, and in the right Seaſons, 


in Autumn or carly in the Spring, (tho? the firſt is to be choſen) you may, without Pre- 
ſumption, ſoon expect to ſee Nature exert her ſelf to the utmoſt in all her regular Ope- 


rations, and draw up your Infant Plants by ſwelling and extended Progreſſions to their full 


Stature, ſo as to anlwer your End in planting them, and excite your Thankfulneſs to the 
Author and Diſpoſer of all Things. 5 


Ddd W 


urther than this, I have already . obſerved, that even the Air itſelf contains ſo 
much vegetable Matter in it, that ſome Plants will flouriſh and grow by the Help and 
Virtue of that Nouriſhment alone; as moſt of the bulbous Roots will do, as well as the 
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Of the Fruit- Garden. 


LTHO' I have ſome Years fince publiſhed to the World my Thought 


E on this Subject 


HA) 
i 


the Art of Gardening is become a Science now 22 well underſtood; 


ng 
Garden; that the whole by a regular, and orderly Government, may bring Pleaſure and 
Proſit 
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13 A New Syſtem f 


Profit to the Owner; whereby two of the greateſt Views of human Life are agreeably 
and innocently entertained and anſwered. 5 i "I 
But that I may proceed in ſome plain, eaſy, and regular Method, I purpoſe to begin 

my Directions from the firſt Riſe that a Man's Deſires take, who is to begin de any, 
"that do having before his Eyes as it were Tabulam faſom, 'as a blank Paper he may unte 
upon it what is proper and moſt likely to anſwer his Purpoſe every Step he takes in 3 
proper Order. And if ſo be a Man's Lot and Circumſtances be ſuch, that he finds it i; 
not in his Power or Choice to follow the exact Method laid down, he may eaſily break 
in upon it, and either chuſe or refuſe what is for or not for his Purpoſe. This being pre- 
miſed I ſhall begin to treat, 2 | 
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Of the moſt deſireable Situation for a Fruit-Garden. 


UR Seaſons here in England are moſt commonly fo very uncertain, eſpecially 
in the Spring, when Fruit-Trees are making their firſt Attempts to reward 
the Owner, that it is very deſireable to have it in one's Power to chuſe a pro- 
per Situation; ſuch as may in great Meaſure prevent the Inconveniencies of the 
mercileſs Winds, and the Miſchiefs attending the two Extreams of Wet and Dry; Hit and 
Cold. To this Purpoſe an caly Deſcent or Inclination of the Ground facing the South- 
Eaſt is much to be deſired, always ſuppoſing that every Quarter but hat, be well guar- 
ded with Trees at a convenient diſtance z which Guard, it it is not already found, muſt 
inſtantly be made, that no time may be loſt: But the Weſt and South-MWeſt Quarters call 
for the Maſter's more immediate Vigilance and Care; becauſe according to the conſtant 
Obſervations I have made for many Years, the Winds from thoſe Quarters reign for near 
three Parts in four of the whole Year; and conſequently as they make the greateſt Ha- 
vock and Deſolation in a Fruit-Garden, ſo they call for a more immediate and effectua 
Remedy; without which, whatever ſome may think, who truſt to Buildings and high 
* which only create Eddies, moſt of the Planter's Labour and Charge will be fruit 
eſs. | : 1 | | 
An eaſy Deſcent or Declivity to the South-Eaſt is alſo deſireable for theſe following 
Reaſons. (1.) Becauſe ſuch Poſition receives the greater Quantity of the Sun's Rays, and 
conſequently more of his ripening Influence. (2.) Becauſe it makes a natural, and yet not 


too haſty a Drain for exceſſive Winter-Wets, oftentimes deſtructive to tender Trees and 


Plants. (3.) Becauſe it cauſes a natural Guard and Defence againſt the North and North 
àNMeſt and Yet Winds; eſpecially if the Riſe of the Ground behind the Houſe and Gar- 
. 3 towards thoſe Quarters be any thing conſiderable; which is much to be wiſhed 
or. ä f Fg | 
Under theſe Circumſtances, and with the Advantage of a good Soil, (of which I ſhall 
ſpeak” preſently) J venture to repeat what IJ have formerly ſaid, and that with more A- 
ſurance, becauſe grounded upon further Experience, That three or four Degrees of No- 
thern Latitude, is a trifling Conſideration, and ſhould diſcourage no Lover of a Garden 


S to plant and propagate the tendereſt Plants, and the beſt and lateſt 
Fruits. ' ; 


The Biſhoprick of Durham lies near the Latitude of 55, inferior to few in Riches and 
Beauty; we are preſented here with many right and proper Situations; and tho! the Art 
of Gardening has but in a manner juſt reach'd theſe Parts, yet where there has been any 
tolerable degree of Art and Diligence uſed, and the Soil and Situation favourable, I ſee 
nothing deſireable in a Garden wanting: For altho' my own Situation is upon a Hill un- 
- guarded, and I have the misfortune to be deprived of all Hopes of getting either much 
or good Fruit, unleſs I could aſſwage the Fury of mercileſs Winds; yet amongſt many 
of my good Friends and Neighbouring Gentlemen, I cannot but mention it with pleaſure, 
that I never eat more or better Fruit in my Life, even of all the bef# and lateſt Sorts, ex- 
cept Grapes; which for want of Courage are found planted but in few Places and where 
they are found, miſcarry only for want of Skill in pruning ; as I have already given oc 
ſinonally ſome Demonſtrations. | in 
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In ſhort, every Gentleman or Clergyman that hath but the deſireable Situation here 
mentioned, or indeed but ſome good degrees of it, let him not imagine he is too far, 
North, but take courage, and flatter himlelf with Succeſs in planting, when I tell him 
the Biſhoprick of Durham affords Plenty of the tendereſt Peaches and Nettarines, and even 
the late Katherines in perfection. | 5 ; 

In the Garden of my good Friend Dr. Hudleſtone at Durham, beſides many other tender 
Curiofities, the Paſſion-Tree or. Maraco preſents itſelf in, great, Beauty and Glory; and tho' 
the Tree is bur fix or ſeven Years old, hath already made ſome promiſing Attempts for 
ripe Fruit ; and that Reward I doubt not will be granted in a few Years more: But in- 
deed the Plant (tender as it is) grows in many other Places like a Weed, and where it 
is diſcreetly placed, neither refuſeth nor diſlikes the Climate; which I take this occaſion 
to mention, that I may confirm and ſtrengthen what I have formerly laid down and ſup- 
ported by a Table of the Quantity of the Sun's Heat in ſeveral Latitudes from 44 to 563 
whereby it appeared, that rho' three or four degrees of Latitude do produce ſome conſi- 
derable difference in the degrees of Heat and Cold; yet that that is perhaps leſs conſiderable 
than is commonly thought; and conſequently that there is more weight laid upon that 
difference than it will bear, when a Gentleman ſuffers himſelf to be diſcouraged from plant- 
ing and managing Peaches and Vines, becauſe he happens to live under 54 or 55 degrees 
of Latitude. | „ 5 Os | 8 arte 
Which Calculation led me formerly to ſay further, © J am fo ſenſible how little there 
« is in that Diſadvantage, that if the Rules laid down be but followed, I am ſanguine 
« enough to hope for Succels even in the moſt Northern Part of this Kingdom; and it 
« is with Pleaſure I expect to hear of good Grapes at York and Durham too.” Moreover, 
it is not to be forgot what I have formerly obſerved alſo, that a Northern Latitude hath 
this Advantage that from the two Equinoxes in Summer, (the time of ripening Fruits) 
there are no leſs than one Hundred Hours of Sun-ſhine at Durham, more than there are 
at Plymouth, as might eaſily be demonſtrated by a Table. TO | 05 

Upon the whole. When the deſireable Situation here mentioned for a Garden can be 
had, I think it ſhould, almoſt at any Rate, be choſen; and when it cannot be had, either 
in whole or in part, the firſt Care is how to mend it by Artificial Shelters of Hedges 
and Rows of Trees, and hy Conduits and Drains, as they are found to be wanting. 
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„ 
Of the moſt deſireable Soil for a Fruit- Garden. 


HE Situation of a Fruit-Garden, tho? it is a very inviting Circumſtance ; yet 
is not the only thing to be regarded. A good Soil will do Wonders, where a 
bad one will do almoſt nothing without much Time, Labour and Charge. The 
| Soil therefore (if one were to chuſe) that J ſhould call a good one, is a rich 
loamy Earth, with near an equal Mixture of Sand and Clay two Foot deep, and under this 
5 a Sand or Gravel, or ſomething elſe analogous to them, rocky and chiſelly, or the 
IKE, 8 EL 1 ; , | 
TI do not fay there is no other good but ſuch; for Chalks and Marles and ſome Sands 
will do exceedingly ' well with due Mixtures ſuperinduced ; but the natural Soil I would 
chuſe, as beſt of all, is what I have already mentioned, and if it is wntried will laſt many 
Years without mending : And therefore ſhould, I think, as near as may be, be the Stan- 
dard of all Artificial ones. BE SAL 2 BED 
1 am ſufficiently ſenſible, that this natural deſireable Soil cannot ordinarily be had at 
Will or Pleaſure z and therefore it may be expected, that I ſhould give ſome Hints and Di- 
rections how to mend Defects. The Fruit-Garden, and that only, is vow in our View: 
So that according to my own Principles long ſince eſtabliſhed, and which I know to be 
right, I baniſh all Dung whatſoever as Poiſon, and a Nuiſance, for Reaſons I ſhall hereafter 
give. If the Soil then is Clay, ſuperinduce Sand; if Sand, Clay; and the bottoms of Ponds 
are the proper Mixtures and Manures for it. The one makes a convenient Separation of 
the Parts of Clay, and the other fixes the Sand: And herein licth the whole Myſtery of 
2 lalting Improvement. Eec | CHAP. 
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Of Planting : T he beſt Method and 7 ime of doing it. 


EF ORE I give my Diesen for planting, I would only premiſe theſe follow. 
ing Things, as ſeaſonable Monitions and timely Notices to every ingenieus Con- 


if triver. (1.) Let no one be over ſollicitous to reduce an irregular piece of : 
i Ground into any exact Squares; becauſe Irregularities may eaſily be made Beay. v1 
6. ties ; Strait Lines, either in Walks or Hedges, bring every thing into Shape and Order 4 
if (2.) Except where room for Fruit is much wanted, there is no neceſſity to be at the 9 
5 Charge to build high Walls; becauſe tho' every Height can be filled and employed, yet 1 
Mt Fruit-Trees neither want it, nor much defire it. Eight or nine Foot high is ſufficient -1 
: for every thing but a Pear. (3.) An exact Poſition or Aſpect to the four 3 is not : 
= much to be regarded, as of conſequence to the Proſperity of a Fruit- Garden. For if it =] 
. de walled round (as it ſhould) and the Walls make either obtuſe or acute Angles, or both, 1 
ol there will be almoſt every Aſpect, good and bad, which may be agreeably filled accorg- 4 
* ing to Art and Rule. Only this I would ſay; the more of South-Eaſt and Soutb. Me, 7 
tf the better; eſpecially the former; and there is no need of being very ſollicitous for a full 0 
tf South Wall; becauſe a Wall that declines either way 20* or 30 hath as many Hours af 4 
1 Sun, and then both Declinations are almoſt equally good. (4.) I cannot but add by wy by 
"8 of Caution; that no one be over covetous to 1 his Fruit-Garden beyond what can 15 
„ | reaſonably be well managed and carefully minded. Forty or Fifty Yards ſquare is enough 0 
„ for almoſt any Gentleman's Fruit-Garden. The great Exceſſes beyond this proportion I 5 
4 have long obferved to be one great Occaſion of Barrennefs. The Moft are apt to coret 1 
1 a large Extent, but Few are willing to allow Hands enough to manage it.“ a 
1 5 Having premiſed thus much, I now come to the * Buſineſs of PLAN TIN G. 
1 And altho' the performing this aright is of the greateſt confequence to a Man's future 5 
qt \- Pleaſure and Profit; yet, however ir comes to paſs, it hath not been well underſtood, and ME 
4 ſeldom rightly inculcated by thoſe who have treated on this Subject. It is certainly a 2 
[= great Misfortune to ſet ont wrong, and it is commonly. thought that of all Errors a fun- U 
| damental one is the worſt. However, Truth, as it hates Darkneſs, is plain, beautiful, 4 
= _ — z and as it loves the Light, is eaſily made clear and intelligible to the Under- 4 
1 „ 3 | 1 5 ; 
= Thar I may then, conſiſtent with Reaſon, ſet this Matter in irs proper Light, I muſt 85 
4 | here take it for granted, that the Borders both under the Walls and where the Dwaris UC 
Ci and Eſpaliers are to be placed, be made with, and only with the beft Virgin or Uniries 5 
. Earth which can be got, agreeable to the aforegoing Directions; not above a Foot or 5 
1 ; Foot and half deep at moſt; and four or five Foot wide. The raiſing theſe Borders mut 
i be diſcretionally done. If the Situation be low and inclining to Wet, they may be ni 4 
| fed ſeven or eight Inches above the Level; if the Soil be ſandy or gravelly, little or no 
4 Elevation is beſt. 1 2 5 e | - 
il The Borders being thus prepared for Planting, the diſtance of the Trees next offers it- £1 
il ſelf to be conſidered. Here there hath been a general Failure in Practice, eſpecially in 2 
{ - Paliſades or Eſpaliers; but whatever hath been the Practice, ſure I am the general Rule 1 
= ſhould be four Yards diſtance both for Walls, Dwarfs and Efpaliers; that there may bc 
| | ſufficient room given for horizontal Branches; and that the "Ik, en for want of it, ma) 
"2d not be forced to ſuffer the Branches to run perpendicularly. This then being agreed 
| on, the whole Plan ſhould be ſtak'd out in the proper diſtances, that when the Trees 
Ul ; are made ready for planting, the Gardener may have nothing elſe to do but to plani. 
li The Fruit- Trees then being procured from ſome of the honeſteſt Nurſery-Men in or near 

4 London, (amongſt whom I have long known Mr. Parker, and his Aſſociate Mr. Woodman 

j to be of that Character) if they have been any conſiderable time out of the Ground, or 


their Roots have been much dry'd, it is good to ſteep them in a Horſe- pond twenty four 
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Hours, to ſupple and to recover the Roots: After this, Art and Care is to be uſed in 
pruning the Roots, which you muſt do by taking off all the ſmall Fibres entirely, and 
ſhortning the bigger Roots to about fix Inches from the Stem z and if they have recei- 
ved any Wound or Gall in their Carriage, that part of the Root muſt alſo be cut off. 
Three or four Spurs are ſufficient, and therefore the reſt ſhould be quite removed; be- 
cauſe too many large ones remaining on a tranſplanted Tree, are one Occaſion of that 
groſs Wood, ſo diſagreeable both to its Bearing and Beauty; and are indeed in their Na- 
ture as ungovernable and tyrannical in a Tree, as a proud, ſwelling, covetous Perſon is in 
a Neighbourhood, who licks up the Fat of the Land, and tries to over- reach and ſtarve 
every one that lives near him. | | | 
The Head of the Tree muſt alſo be cut off, that it may form an agreeable Figure at 
the bottom with horizontal Branches; ſome chuſe to ſtay till the Spring before they do 
this, contenting themſelves only to cut off ſome, and leave the reſt to be ſhortned again 
after wards . Others finiſh this Operation before they plant, ſhortning the Tree to about 
fix Inches above the place of Inoculation or Grafting, leaving the Slope where the Knife 
went facing the Wall, the Root at ſome little diſtance, and the Top near touching it; con- 
triving alſo, as near as may be, that two collateral Buds towards the Top may be left to 
ſpread Horizontally; and if any are obſerved to project forwards, they ſhould be rubb'd off 
at their firſt puſhing. „ | | | 
There is however a diſcretional Power to be uſed with reſpect to thoſe Trees which 
EZ are only removed from one Neighbouring Place to another, taken up with great Care 
nd moſt of the Earth about the Roots: For I have frequently removed theſe, without 
either pruning Root or Branch, and that-with Succeſs; and with this deſign too, that I. 
might check the luxuriant Growth of à too vigorous Tree running altogether into 
Wood. | 5 | a 
The Time and Manner of Planting are next to be conſidered. As to the ſirſt, there is 
a pretty great Latitude in an open Winter; for in ſuch caſe, that Work may be performed 
from the middle of October to the middle of March. But becauſe an open Winter can- 
not be foreknown, I would chuſe October and November for the beſt Seaſon of planting 
= Fruit-Trees, or indeed almoſt any Trees that are not very tender; ſtrengthned alſo by ' 
= theſe Reaſons; That a Tree planted in Autumn, will better diſpoſe itſelf for putting forth 
= ſuch fibrous Roots as may ſupport the Life of the Tree, and prepare it for the kind In- 
fluences of the Sun in the Spring; and alſo remove one conſiderable part of the Gardeners 
= work from the Hurry of other neceſſary Buſineſs in the Spring. However, no Time is to 
= be loſt; a few Years make a great Hole in the beſt Part of a Man's Life. If Autumn 
and the Winter Seaſon be ſlipp'd thro' Indolence or Neceſſity, the Spring is thankfully 
to be embraced, as a Seaſon for planting not to be deſpiſed. | 
The Manner of doing this deſerves no ſmall part of our Regard; becauſe on this de- 
pends in great Meaſure the hopes of future Advantage. I fay this; becauſe the too com- 
mon Praftice hath been to bury a Tree alive, which of all others is the W 0, becauſe 
moſt lingring Death. | | %%ͤ;;Oꝰ«ͥOßr.v. „„ 
Let then the Gardener be prepared with a ſufficient quantity of antried Earth made fine, 
and have a Barrow- full ready for every Tree. Let the Tree, already pruned, as before 
directed, in the Head and Root, be placed in its appointed Station, not digging any 
Hole, but with the Hand preſſing it an Inch or two into the prepared Border; and after 
that lay on the fine Mould, diſcreetly filling the ſpaces betwixt one Root and another, till 
at laſt there appear a Semicircle round the Tree four or five Inches higher than the reſt 
of the Border. This I call planting a Fruit-Tree. | | RS 
This high planting, if it be performed with Care and future Caution, prevents that 
luxuriant Growth, ſo fatal to Peaches and Aprecots eſpecially; running them into Gum, 
__ many other Miſchiefs attending a too haſty Vigour, as will be obſerved hereafter. 
However, | oo | > pn ils 
To prevent Inconveniencies from hence alſo; after a Tree is once planted according to 
Art in a proper Place and with. a ſuitable Soil, theſe two Things ſhould conſtantly recur 
to the Thoughts of the Planter; viz. to keep it cool and moiſt. For it is a moſt certain 
Truth, that the hot Rays of the Sun are highly prejudicial to the Growth and Proſpe- 
rity of the Tree. Its Weakneſs at firſt planting is eaſily overpowered by uninterrupted 
and unintercepted Heat, and doth almoſt as impatiently bear the violent Heat of the Sun, 
as the Optick Nerves do ſuffer its Meridian Rays. dE | 
And then again, if ſo be the Tree was not hurt in this Particular; yet if after plant- 
ing, any laſting or conſiderable Drought ſucceed, it muſt greatly ſuffer in its E 
' : All 
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ard Proſperity; if it do not actually languiſh and die. To prevent therefore theſe ty, 
Dangers and Inconveniencies, the following Care is ſtrongly recommended and preſſed. 


Soon after planting, pitch or pave the Tree round with Stones or Pebbles, in a conveni. 


ent Circle, a Foot or two Diameter, diſcretionally judged, according to the Bigneks of 
the Tree and the Extent of its Roots. If the Tree be Standard or Dwarf, it mug be 
an entire Circle; but if a Fruit-Tree againſt a Wall, it muſt be only a Semicirgle. When 
this is done, as it may be with a very little Art, fo as to look not unpleaſing to the Eye 
(the Circle being made a little concave to hold the Water) let the Tree be throughly 
well watered, and if neceſſity require, let it be repeated once more, in the extreme Drought, 
of April; and I have found by long Experience that a Tree rightly planted and pruned 
in the Head and Roots, and in right Health, cannot well miſcarry. For this Method ex. 
actly and excellently anſwers the two before mentioned Requiſites for the Growth ang 
Proſperity of a new planted Tree; Cootneſs and Moiſture. 


N. B. I chuſe not to plant a Tree in the very Coines or Angles of the Walls, having 
obſerved that ſuch Tree ſeldom flouriſhes well for want of Air; and. tho" it is to be no- 
ted, that the Fig-Tree reſiſts this Inconvenience, and is therefore here beſt placed, be- 
cauſe” it may there be beſt defended with Mats from the Extremities of the Winter. 


The Mode of the French Eſpaliers are not proper for our Climate; and therefore Pal. 


The Charge of a framed Efpalier is great; and if it be made (as is common) ten Foot 
high, before the Fruit-Trees need regularly that Support at the Top, the whole will be 


want of Skill in. planting the Trees, becauſe only or chiefly their horizontal Branches bear 
Fruit: Whereas hitherto the Method of planting has been (for what Reaſon I cannot 
tell, except from Art in the Nurſery-Man to force a Trade) moſt commonly at four, or 
five, or fix Foot diſtance; whereas ten or twelve Foot aſunder ſhould be the leaſt diſtance, 


. 


if much more than Branches and Leaves be expected. | 
It may not be amiſs in this place to adviſe a good Method of knowing and preſerving 
the Memory of the ſeveral kinds of Fruit newly planted y and that is by a Survey or Plan 
of the whole, deſcribing a plain Figure of each Tree with the Name underwritten; ſo 
as that you have alway before your Eyes even in the Houſe, the Order, Name, and Si- 


ruation of every Tree. 'Thus, 


* 


E Orange Bergamot- Buree. 


8 


Before I conclude this Head about Planting, becauſe I am fo unfortunate as to differ 
from moſt others who have treated on this Subject, I think my ſelf obliged to aſſign the 
Reaſons why J directed the Borders to be made fo ſhallow as only a Foot or Foot and half 
deep, and allo baniſh all Dung as an Enemy. For (1.) From long Obſervation and fur- 
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and tho' the other Extreme calls for a Remedy, yet that Remedy is more eaſily applied. 


is an Evil hardly to be cured, except by taking up the Tree, and planting as I have di- 
reed, and ſometimes by wounding and maiming ſome of the Roots. Whereas (2) If 
there is no Failure or Fault at the Root, Superinductions and Waterings quickly cure Po- 
verty and Weakneſs. But ſeldom or never do I find Trees complain for want of Riches, 
if the above-mentioned Competency be allowed. They will not, and indeed they ſhould not, 
be proud or arrogant in their way of living, ſtriving to over- top their Neighbours, 4 

aiming to be great and high. Humility is more ſuitable to their Condition, and better an- 
ſwers the End of their Being: For by a gentle and gradual Progreſs they ſboneſt attain a 
State of bearing Fruit, and gratefully rewarding their Benefactors; and which is more, 


fades are rather to be adviſed, which may be formed and ſupported by occaſional Uprigbts. 


in a decaying Condition. The Paliſade-Fruit-Hedges have been diſcontinued chiefly for 


ther Experience I have found, that too. great Proſperity is the moſt dangerous State; 


Over-luxuriancy in a Fruit- Tree ſubjects it to Gum and a great deal of falſe Mood; which 


they 
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they continue and remain longeſt in that State, bringing forth Fruit to the end of their 

IVES. F 5 | 8 . "oc 
f tall Cherries, Plums, c. be planted at firſt in the intermediate Spaces to fill the 
planted chiefly amongſt the Wall-Pears, which are hardy and firong : Neither let the 
Borders be filled up or worn out with Colliflowers, and the too ordinary Trumpery of 
Lavender and Roſemary ; the great Deſtroyers and Beggerers of Soil. 5 

It will not be neceſſary here to mention the true Aſpect every Fruit-Tree ſhould have; 
becauſe that will naturally fall under the Deſcription of each Tree, whether Peach, Pear, 
or Plum. Neither need I ſay any thing here about horizontal Shelters : Their Direction 
will come under the Chapter of Blights. As to the firſt, I would only ſay, that a ſtrict 
Regard is to be had to the true and proper Expoſition, becauſe I am ſenſible there has 
been great Diſappointments attending the Ignorance or Miſtake of this Point; as when 


' ome of the beſt French Pears (no way inferior to good Peaches) are thought to merit no 


better than North-Eaft or North-Meſt Walls. Or elſe they are planted at the very end of 
a South-Eaſt or South-Weſt Wall, where they are deprived of three or four Hours of the 
Sun by a Northern Wall interpoſing. Wa DE TO 4 TEN | 


In the Borders amongſt the Eipaliers or Dwarfs may very conveniently be ſet Gooſe : 


berries and Currants in the intermediate Spaces, for a time. | | 
0460: 03 00 42:96 03:56 96 03 60 $6: G : Fh 0% 90 0X06 02 $0 035290 02 
. Of Pruning. 

HERE is nothing in the whole Myſtery of Gardening that hath more employed 

the Thoughts or exerciſed the Pens of the Curious, than the Art of Pruning, rightly 

judging that wiſe Laws and wholeſome Rules give true Life to the Yegetable, as 

well as the Moral World. And this Art is the more difficult, becauſe moſt 

Trees require a diſtindt Management, and ſome a very different one. 5 . 
Whether there be any thing in the Conceit of ſome Authors, who tell us that Pruning 


was firſt diſcovered by the Effect of the Aſs's cropping the Vine, I know not: But this 
is certain, that the Luxuriancy and Vigour of moit healthful Trees is like the extra- 


* 


vagant Sallies of Youth, who are apt to live too faſt, if not kept within due Bounds, and 


— 


Monſieur Quintinye was the firſt that attempted to ſpeak very particularly on this Sub- 
ject; and ſome others both French and Engliſh have ſince endeavoured to explain and enlarge 
his Rules: But whether they have made the Art ſufficiently intelligible or not, I ſhall not 


determine; but chuſe rather, in my own way, and according to my earlieſt and lateſt 


Experience, to diſcover to others what appears to me to be right, and worthy of Notice; 


that this Work may approve itſelf as compleat as I intended it, and may be expected. 
to every Caſe.in 


an exact Method, without great Repetitions; to avoid which therefore I chuſe (as I for- 


Now becauſe in the Buſineſs of Pruning, it may be difficult to ſpe 


merly did) to lay down ſome general Rules as the fix'd Laws, whereby every Pruner 
ſhould govern himſelf, when he hath his Hammer and his Knife in his Hand ready for 
Diſcipline. Let it then be taken Notice of as an undeniable Maxim, ” 

I. That the more the Branches, or indeed the Body, of any Tree is led or bent down 
horizontally, the more apt and the better diſpoſed that Tree is to bear Fruit. So on the 
contrary, the more upright or perpendicular the Branches or Body are ſuffered to lie, the 


more diſpoſed that Tree is to encreaſe in Wood and leſs in Fruit. 


This is a known and experienced Truth: And it is ſufficiently confirmed by the com- 
mon Obſervation of ſuch Trees as have been blown aſide by the Winds; ſometimes ſo 


much that half the Roots are made bare, and the Trunk lieth along very near the Ground. 


Such Trees as theſe I fay are obſerved always to bear Fruit abundantly z; altho' Nature 
re-dire&ts many of the Branches to an ere& and perpendicular Poſture for its Increaſe in 
Wood. The Reaſon of this Obſeryation ſeems to be: That by bending down the Branches 
of a Tree from a perpendicular to an horizontal Poſture, you thereby check the fiee Cir- 
ulation of the Sap; which Check, whether it be done by Art or Accident, cauſes leſs 
Vigorous and luxuriant Shoots to be formed, and conſequently more bearing Buds: Agree- 
able to another Maxim, That bearing of Fruit is alway the Efa of ſame degree of N * 


Tap of the Wall, have a care they do not ſtand there too long ; and they ſhould be 
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in November, altho' the two following Months will anſwer well enough; but much later 
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II. As a Conſequence then of the aforeſaid Maxim, it ſhould ever be the Care, and 
ways in the Memory of the Pruner, to keep the middle of a Tree, whether Dwarf or that 
againſt a Wall, free from great Wood or thick Branches; which, tho' they will increzg 


and grow upon him, he is to cut entirely out, waiting for water in their Places. I l. 


ways think it a defect of Skill, if a Tree be ſuffered long to continue without beari Branches 
a Bloſſoms in ſome plenty. For tho' a Gardener cannot command Fruit from Bloſſoms by 
reaſon of bad and uncertain Seaſons, and ſo cannot have it when he pleaſes; ye 


t he 
in a manner have it where he pleaſes; and keep every part of the Free in a bearing ar 
but yet his greateſt Skill of all is diſcovered when he makes the middle part of the Tree to bear 
III. Another general Rule is, That a Tree be not over-full or crowded with Wood, 0 
not even with Fruit-Branchesz which yet is too often ſeen, to the great damage of the 
whole. Nature cannot ſupply a ſufficient Quantity of ſuitable Juices to ſupport them, and 
then it followeth that gene of ghem will be well ſupplied; but the Bloſſoms will either 
Fruit, it will be ſmall ve inſipid. V 
gene age is, To leaye all ſtrong aud vigorous Shoots longer than the 
oßzthe ſame Tree; conſequently the Branches of a ſickly Tre 
rem And geft fewer in Number than thoſe on a healthful Tree. Which 
g's founded on this certain Maxim, not ſo well obſerved as it ought; 
-'more or lefs taketh not away, but gives Vigour. he 
Bur becauſe, as I hae ak dy hinted, there is a diſtinct Management required for ſome 


of the beſt. forts of Fruit, I ſhall mention every Particular, that nothing material may be 


omitted in an Article that requires ſome Application. 
ON 80 E. $0 0560 02-56 050 ON 86 cn E ON c $5 03-50 03.60 08:00 9363 


© The Vine. 


Vine. Begin with the VIE, which is the King of Vegetables, and juſtly claims 


the Precedency. This is to be pruned with great Judgment and Diſcretion, 
if any valuable Reward of Fruit is expected; and yet tho' it moſt requires 
a repeated Skill, it is generally leaſt underſtood or minded. Ir is beſt pruned 


than that, will ſubject it to bleeding, which weakens the Vine, and hinders the Fairneſs of 
the Fruit. Contrary to moſt others, it bears its Fruit on the ſtrongeſt Shoots. Theſe 
therefore mult be left, cut to five, fix, ſeven, or eight Buds, diſcretionally judged, with a 
View to fill the Wall with one ſhorter and another longer; cutting the ſmall weak 
Branches entirely out. And as the old Wood begins to grow upon. you, cut every Year 
ſome of it out from towards the Bottom, that hat, and indeed the whole Wall, if pol- 
ſible, may be filled horizontally with young Wood. Obſerve to let the Track of the 

Knife end in a Slope on that ſide oppoſite to the laſt Bud; and then nail it as clofe ro 


the Wall as poſſible ; not with: Leather or any-Jach. fubborn Matter, but with Shreads 
of Woollen, that will ſtretch and yield +without galling the Branches. Have a care of 
leaving too many even of the larger Branches: Nea @ Foot aſunder is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, enough; becauſe no other Tree is ſo apt to $ 


With Wood and Leaves, and conſe- 
quently to breed Confuſion as the Vine. | 5 


4 


This Firſt pruning muſt be finiſhed before FiWphary. The Second is to be performed in 


May, when the Cluſters appear; and then the extended Shoot is to be pinched off five or 
fix Inches above the Fruit, at the ſamę time nailing the very Fruit, if poſſible, that ic 
may touch the Wall. And foraſmuch s the Vine is apt to be aſſaulted with many Rob- 


bers in the Body and bigger Branche, clheglally of an old Vine, theſe are carefully to be 
rubb'd off and check'd at their firſt 4 


Earange z for nothing indeed ſhould remain upon 
the Vive in Summer, but what iz, abſolutely neceſſary for Mood, Fruit, and Shelter. And 
this I Would repeat and lay a ſtre pon, to prevent the common and contrary Practice, 
of letting ſo much unneceſſary Gonfufion remuin uncorrectee cc. 


But the Vine muſt ſtill be again and Main diſciplined. A 2 bird time about Midſummer, 


when all ſhould be re-examined; that it may be disburthened of a multitude of Branches 
it will have put forth, and the Ras of the Sun may be ſuffered gradually (not ioo much 
nor all at once) to ſalute the ſwelling Fruit. And to alſo again, | | 


A Fourth 


ab 
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9 Fourth time ſhould the Vineyard be viſited in Auguſt, and carefully watched, that no- 
thing of Shade or Shelter, either natural or artificial, be wanting, and yet nothing ſuperfluous. 


The Vine requiring ſomething a different Soil, and Culture, from other Fruits, it may be 
neceſſary to add in this Place, that the Soil and Situation of a Vine cannot well be too 
dry; inaſmuch us it loves even the dry decay d Rubbiſh of Buildings, and the refuſe Lime- 
morrar thereof. This mixt with an equal Quantity of untried Earth is a good Border 
for Vines, which ſhould not be planted nearer than fix or ſeven Yards aſunder on low 
Walls, that the Branches may have room to run horizontally. | Rs 

The Vine is apt to take a Remove very unkindly; and if the Roots are much dried in 

the Air, it will hardly be perſwaded to grow. Therefore it is good to wrap wet Moſs 
about the Roots, as ſoon as taken out of the Ground; or, as Mr. Bradley adviſes upon 
Experience, to ſupple the Roots with Soap, and after planting, to give them a plentiful 
Watering. E | Le 


There have been ſeveral Attempts of late made to accelerate the Ripening of Grapes in 


England; as putting the Fruit in or behind Glaſſes; to run the Branches on flope Walls 
or the Tiles of the Houſe : The fir# Method is apt to make the Fruit infipid, and the 
left ſubjects them to the cold Nights, and perpendicular Dews and Vapours then falling 


upon them. The moſt rational and beſt approved Expedient yet found out, is artificial 


Fires on the North Side of the Wall, made hollow with ſeveral horizontal Tunnels, beth 
under the Roots and along by the Body of the Wall, to receive and convey the Heat and 
Smoke; and this in the North, where Coals are plentiful, is no expenſive Method: Or 
elſe to lay freſh Horſe-Litter from the Stable on the Back of the Wall, which gives a 
conſtant, gentle, and ſweating Heat, very agreeable to the Growth of Vegetables. Only 
it is always to be monk „ that if the Vines by wy artificial Heat puſh before their 
natural time, great Care muſt be uſed to guard them from the Froſts till April and ſome 
Part of May be over, | | FR 1 e GY Mg Io. 1157 

If the deſired Soil, and Situation, and Climate before mentioned were well conſidered 


and improved, I do not fee but it muſt turn to a very good Account, in ſome of the Son- 


thern Parts, to plant a well ſheltered Spot of Ground to be ordered in the Method of a 
Vineyard for making Wine. It is generally thought that the South Side of a chalky Hill 
is exceeding proper: But I ſhould rather chuſe an untried hot Sand or rich Gravel; be- 
cauſe this will retain the Heat of the Sun much longer; even fo as to continue warm in 
the Abſence of the Sun, and in ſome meaſure influence the whole circumambient Air. 
Vines thus planted in the way of Vineyard, viz. at two Foot aſunder, and the collateral 


Rows three Foot diſtance running Eaſt and Weſ, require ſomething a different Management 


from thoſe planted againſt a Wall: For as ſoon as the Hopes of Fruit are come, (which may 
be expected after the third Year of Planting) in November or December you are to prune 
all away, except one of the ſtrongeſt, as a Reſerve for a Standard-Plant about four or five 
Foot high: Only ſuch as you find about the Bigneſs ot an handſome Reed, theſe you are 
to regard and a little ſpare, by cutting them only to two or three Buds or Eyes next the 


Ground. Then apply a Prop to every one of your Vines, and tie them to the main 


Handard-· Shoot before mentioned, with Oziers, about one Foot from the Earth, bendin 

the Top of theſe Shoots to the next Prop, about two Foot from the Ground, that ſo the 
Ranks may ſtand in form of Arches, whilſt the Eyes that you ſpared now in drefling ſhall 
the May tollowing be bound to the Props for the next Year's bearing. 1 


In the Beginning or Middle of June, when the Fruit begins to bloſſom, ſtop the ſecond 


Joint above the Fruit; but remember to leave the ſtrongeſt Shoot four Foot high to be 


the Sandard-Plant of the Year enſuing. In the Beginning of September, when the Fruit 
begins to turn and ripen, break off ſuch Shoots as you ſhall find too thick upon thoſe you 
pruned in May, only fo as to let in the Sun, and not leave the Fruit naked. 
You are now to obſerve that the Standards which you laſt tied to the Props at a Foot 
high, and whoſe Tops were bent to the next, will the following Year be grown old Food; 
which for that Reaſon, at the next Pruning Seaſon is to be cut cloſe to the Ground; 


and his Place is to be ſupply'd with that ſtrongeſt Shoot which you left for that Purpoſe | 


3s a Standard- Plant four Foot high 3 and which you muſt order as before directed: Pruning 


all the weak Shoots to the very Earth, and leaving two Eyes to each of the ſtronger, as | 


before, Be ſure to remember every Winter to | at the Vineyard an ordinary Digging, 
with a Care of ſparing the Maſter-Roots, affording alſo a Coat of well prepared or eſie 
untried Earth. _ _ — oy | 5 85 

Altho? I think the black Cluſter, and the white Muſcadine ſhould be planted and encou- 
raged for their early ripening yet I think the true Claret Grape, which is an excellent 
Bearer, ſhould. have its Place in a Vineyard, by reafon it affords the moft, and propereſt, 
becauſe the rougheſt Juice for making Wine. e CHAP. 
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CH AP. VI a 
The Peach, Nectarine, an- Aprecot, &c. 


\\ 


Put theſe three together, becauſe their Pruning and Management is much the ſame. 
and indeed I might include all the Fruits which are uſually comprehended under the 
Title of Stone: Fruit; and then Plums, Cherries and Almonds, would fall under this 
1 Head alſo. All which (Cherries excepted) are ſo nearly allied, that they make, 2 
I may fay, one Family, and admit the ſame Rules of Government. 


But by reaſon there are ſo many Varieties of Caſes to be conſidered, from the different 
ſorts of Fruit, the different Soils, and the different States of Health each Tree may be in, 


I ſhall not add a great deal here to the general Rules already laid down, which I would 
have well conſidered. Stone-Fruit is very apt to pur forth Plenty of bearing Wood after 
the ſecond or third Year of planting, eſpecially the Peach and Cherry, fo that there can- 
not want Choice of good ones. Theſe are cafily diſcovered in February, by the Bigneſs 
of the ſwelling Buds; and that generally tempts moſt to defer their Pruning till then, that 
they may the better know what to chuſe and what to refuſe: Which however ſometimes 


proves pretty difficult, when the Tree is over-vigorous, and ſhoots every where in great 


Confuſion. 


The biggeſt of the Wood, which is commonly in the Middle, muſt unavoidably be 
cut quite out, that ſome of the larger ſort which remains may be left the longer, even to 
ten or twelve Inches; which if it continue increaſing in Wood-Branches, muſt alſo 
be cut entirely out as ſoon as the Wall can be furniſhed with ſmaller Wood. The Fruit- 
Branches, if they are not over-long, may be left to their Extent untouched, provided at 
the ſame time, you have near it a Wood-Branch pruned to four or five Inches, which wil 
ſupply the Vacancy in caſe the Friiit-Branch dies, as it often will. 
Let it be the firſt Care in pruning theſe Trees, to fill the Wall at the Bottom with 
horizontal Wood-Branches, truſting to the middle to provide for itſelf: But I never chuſe 
to bend a Branch beyond the horizontal Poſture with any View of Continuance; becauſe 
it ſeldom long outlives an Uſage ſo contrary to Nature. All dead, ſapleſs and yellow Wood 
is to be cut out, and every Autumn (not Midſummer) Shoot mult be rejected as uſeleſs and 
unprofitable. It is very wrong and unſeemly to ſuffer a Tree to grow our of Shape, much 
more extended on one Side than the other, which indeed often happens from a Deic& 


at the Root; but this Evil is eaſily remedied by a Reduction, when the Tree is diſengaged 


from the Wall, efpecially while it has Youth of its Side. | 
I add here by way of Caution» Beware of a common Fault in pruning, letting the 
Wood-Branches run without controul and leaving them too long in one Year. This is 


an Evil hardly to be remedied in Trees of ſome Age, becauſe the Bark of Stone - Fruit is 


generally hard and tough, and will not ſuffer Nature to puſh any new Shoots thro' it. 
The Conſequence of which is, that Trees ſo managed, become barren both of Wood 
and Fruit at the Bottom and Middle of the Tree, which haſtens its Ruin agreeable to 
this Maxim, That good Pruning not only procures Fruit, but makes laſting Trees. 

Having thus, before the Leaves appear, formed your Tree into Beauty and Order, the 


next thing to be done (and it is commonly done with too much Reluctancy) is to thin 


the Peaches and Aprecots, when too great Plenty apppears, the latter End of April: For 


without this Care, there will be few or none fit to be eaten. After this there will be 


little to be done here till Midſummer, when there muſt be an eſpecial Regard had to an 
Operation very ſeaſonable and neceſſary: viz.. To ſhorten or pinch all ſtrong luxuriant 
Branches to to Inches of the Place from whence they ſhoot, with a View to get ſmaller 


and Fruit-bearing Wood in its place. This Practice is right both in Reaſon and Expe- 
rience. Winter Pruning (as I have obſerved) gives Vigour to a Tree; but this Operation, 
when Nature is in its full Carriere, damps its Vigour, and chaſtiſeth it into Fruit. 


The fame Reaſon holds for plaſbing a ſtrong Branch of a Peach or Aprecot, ſhooting di- 
rectly forward; for tho that is not to be done in Winter, yet now it may, and that (ately; 
oy ſuch Branch may be fo diſpoſed, as to fill a void Place with weak and bearing 

asd | | | 

When both Peaches and Aprecots begin to turn their Colour for ripening, it is very 
proper to pick off ſuch Leaves as hang directly before the Fruit, that the Sun may reach 


them 
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As Plums and Cherries need little Art to make them thrive and bear a ainſt a Wall, | 


ſo neither do they want ſo much Attendance and Care as. the other choicer Fruit. Altho', 
to make them laſting and healthful as well as handſome Trees, the general Rules laid down 
ſhould by all means be ſtrictly oblggved. | | . 
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The Pear. 


HERE is no ſort of Fruit which affords us greater Varieties than the Pear; 
all originally raiſed from the Seed, and propagated by Grafting and Inoculation. 
And there are ſome ſuch admirable ſorts of this Fruit now acquired, that not 
even the moſt melting Peach can exceed them in their high Flavour and rich- 
neſs of Taſte. Infomuch that many of them juſtly merit the beſt Place we can give them, 


and our higheſt Regard and Care in the Management of them. For which Purpoſe there- 


fore, beſides; the general Rules already laid down, I ſhall offer ſome particular Directions 
neceſſary to be obſerved for the obtaining a ſufficient Quantity of this delicious Fruit. 


It is to be obſerved, that there are two ſorts of Stocks generally made uſe of for propa- 


ating the Pear; which I mention here, becauſe they require very different Management: 
he Quince, and the wild Pear-ſtock. The firſt is made uſe of for its early bearing : 
Being a Dwarf and flow Grower, the Grafts put upon it are ſooner diſpoſed to throw 


out bearing Wood. Accordingly it is difficult to make it ſpread to any tolerable Height, 


except in a moiſt and loamy Soil; and even in the molt 2 Soil, it is apt to be 
ſickly and not long- lived. However, it is proper to have 


thoſe muſt be pruned ſhore. 5 e 1 
The free Stock or wild Pear makes the moſt ſtately, beautiful and laſting Tree; but all 
our Care and Diligence is called for to keep it under Diſcipline, and within due Bounds. 
And therefore no Tree more requires the fried Obſervation of thoſe general Rules already 
laid down. It is indeed naturally too proud for a Wall: But ſeaſonable Corrections keep 
all in order, which would otherwiſe be perfect Anarchy and Confuſion. | 


The horizontal Poſture of the lowermoſt Boughs is a ſufficient Check to their Ambi- N 


tion; and ſo nothing more but nailing them to the Wall, without any Pruning, is required. 
But the nearer you approach to the perpendicular Poſture, the more they begin to be un- 
ruly and to want Correction. But it is a Miſtake to think pruning or ſhortening the 


Branches is a Correction: On the contrary, it is a real Indulgence, and adds to its Vigour: 


I have therefore often found it neceſſary to plaſh the moſt vigorous Shoots, cutting them 
near the Place from whence they ſhoor, more than half through «pwards ; which checks 


the Vigour, and forms Fruit-branches. Even ſometimes a Branch projecting and which * 


ſtands condemned, by ſuch Inciſion is made to fill a vacant Place with good W aod.. 

But becauſe the great Difficulty is to manage the very ſtrong perpendicular Branches, 
that will be always puſhing up in the Middle; I muſt add, that I make no Difficulty to 
cut the Bark of theſe quite round two Inches wide, peeling it quite off to the Wood in 


May, and then ſhortning the Branch, ſo as it may beſt ſerve the Turn wanted. By 


this means that great Barrenneſs ſo obſervable in the Middle of moſt Pear-Trees, will be 
remedied by a Fruit-bearing Branch; which if it die in four or five Years, yet will bear 
Fruit all that Time, and will infallibly be ſucceeded by many more to be uſed in the fame 
manner. 
Some have been diſcouraged in this Experiment, whilſt they unadviſedly disbark the large 
Branches, and, it may be, the very Trunk of the Tree; which if it fail, will make either 
an unſeemly Gap and Defect in the one Caſe, and may chance to deſtroy the Tree in the 


other: Whereas ordinarily, except in the way of Experiment, no Branches ſhould be thus 


ſeyerely uſed, but ſuch as are not above three or four Vears old; and that at the proper 
G 9 o» a Time 
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chem with his ripening Influence, and give them their inviting beautiful Colours in per- 


ome Pears on this Stock, be- 
cauſe you will quickly be rewarded; and ſome think it gives a vinous Flavour to the Fruit. 
The Pruning here is not difficult, becauſe you have only weak Shoots to deal with, and 
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Time too, in April or May. To disbark them only half round (as Mr. Carpenter ſeems t, 
adviſe) is doing nothing. Becauſe a vigorous Pear will very quickly recover that Check 
N e III | Tee; 
In ſhort, the Experiment and the Succeſs of it (ſometimes even on large Branches) is 
fo well ſup by repeated Inſtances, that if it is diſcreetly and ſeaſonably practiſed, you 
may depend upon it, that not one in forty will miſcarry. It may eaſily be perceived that 
this Operation as well as the former one of Inciſion or Plaſhing, is founded on a well ſup. 
ported Maxim: That a convenient and ſeaſonable Check or Reſiſtance of the Sap in its fice 
Circulation, weakens that Part, and conſequently makes it prolifick. Þ 
| The disbarking the Pear one would naturally think ſhould kill it; becauſe that Operz. 
tion kills I think almoſt all other Trees: But the Sap of the Pear, it ſeems, finds a Pc. 
ſage thro” the Pitch; and ſuch a ſtrait one it is, as admits of only a gentle and gradual Cir. 
culation, ſuch as ends in Weakneſs. How and in what manner it is performed, is not yet 
ſo eaſy to determine for want of nicer Obſervations and Experiments. The Doctrine of 
the Circulation of the Sap, I think my ſelf and ſome others have undeniably proved from 
Facts; how it is done, I might conjecture; but I chuſe to leave the fironger Knowledge 
thereof to Microſcopical Obſervations and Anatomical Men. _ | 
The bearing Buds of a Pear-Tree are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from others, even as ſoon as the 
Leaves fall; being fuller and more fwelled than the reſt; which is therefore carefully to be 
minded, that they may be ſpared in pruning. On vigorous Pear- Trees there will always 
be found ſome ſuch as are called by ſome MWater- Shoots or falſe Wood, diſtinguiſhable by 
the Eyes, placed at a greater Diſtance, and flatter than the reſt ; 7heſe as well as all Autumm 
Shoots, muſt be taken away; except Neceſſity require them for a vacant Place, and then 
they ſhould be either disbarted as above, or plaſhed more than half through. | 
All F/ood- Branches that project any thing forward (as many ſuch there will be) ſhould 
be cut ſlope-wiſe, to a quarter of an Inch of the Branch or Body from whence they 
ſpring 3 by which means their following Attempts will be weaker, and they will puſh on- 
ly into bearing Wood. Above all things avoid a Confuſion of Branches, and, if poſlible, 
a crofling one another in the Middle of the Tree, where the greateſt Danger is. At the 
Extremities there is not much Difficulty ; only a diſcreet Pruner will think it proper to 
leave one Branch longer, and another ſhorter; that the Wall may be gradually filled with 
weak Wood. It may be ſeaſonable here to remark, that the Bon Cretien Pears of the ſe- 
veral Sorts, eſpecially the Summer one, love not the Knife at the Extremities, where they 
chiefly make their Attempts to reward the Owner. And becauſe they are generally ſuch 
free Growers, and ſo apt to run into Wood, their Vigour cannot be zoo much check c 
either in the Root or Branches; and for a contrary reaſon, the Buree Pear cannot well be 
too much encouraged. | | 
I think, if what hath hitherto been ſaid, be rightly regarded, no one can be at a lols 
how to govern his Dwarfs or Eſpaliers ; the ſame Rules (generally ſpeaking) taking Place 
bere alſo : Only when Inciſion or Plaſbing is practiſed, a ſlender Support ſhould be applied, 
leſt the Winds break the upper Part quite off. I cannot approve of the common Practice 
T of too much confining the Dwarfs in low Concaves : The Poſture is unnatural and h- 
boured, and is found not to anſwer in the beſt and moſt difficult forts. The open Figure 
and larger Extent of Branches in the half Dwarfs, give room to Nature to exert itſelf; 
and therefore are much to be preferred to the other for anſwering the defire of Plenty. 
The Trees for Eſpaliers, being placed at the Diſtance of four Yards, will ſoon anſwer 
the Planter's Expectations on their horizontal Branches; provided they have their proper 
and occaſional Supports, and the Laws before mentioned be put in Execution. The right 
. ſorts for theſe and for the ſeveral aſpected Walls, will be mentioned in a proper Place. 
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CHAP. VIII 
The Fig. 
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F late Vears the Fig is come into more Repute than formerly; being found 
when full ripe to be not only a delicious Fruit, but extremely agreeable to the 
Engliſh Climate. It is moreover a Plant eaſily propagated from Suckers, which 
it is apt to put out plentifully at the Roots; and having the Shelter of a 
good Wall, it ſeldom or never fails of bearing a good Crop. Ir delights moſt in a mixt 
loamy Soil inclining to Clay, where it will puſh very vigorous Shoots; for on theſe (like 
the Vine) the Fruit is for the moſt part formed, at the Extremities z and, which is very 
remarkable, the very Fruit appears in March long before the Leaves. This Fruit is known. 
to bear two conſtant Crops, every Year; tho' with us in England it is very ſeldom known 
that the ſecond Crop comes to Perfection: But in France and the more Southern Countries, 
the laſt, which ripens the latter End of October, is generally eſteemed: the beſt; and its 
Fruit is thought to have the higher Flavour, as having not been pinched or ſtarved by 
the cold Winds in the Spring; for this ſecond Fruit appears not till June. 1 | 
There are great Varieties of this Fruit in foreign Parts, but with us not above three 
forts worth planting. viz. The round White Fig, by much the beſt and earlieſt ripe : The. 


Violet or blue Fig, hardy and a good Bearer. And the Marſeilles Fig; which is high 
taſted, but ſmall, and a bad Bearer. Their Management is not difficult, tho? different from 
moſt other Trees; for tho' the French Gardeners and their Editors have led many into 
Miſtakes, by direCting the Pruning and Shortning the vigorous Branches of this Tree, and 
at the ſame time own that there the Fruit muſt be expected; yer I inſiſt upon it, and 
know it to be right from Experience, that ſuch are not to be touched at the Spring- 
pruning. At the three or four laſt Eyes the Fruit appears. = | 
In March or April, what is ſuperfluous and ſmall Wood, ſhould be entirely removed and 
cut away cloſe to the Body or Branch from whence they proceed: And ſo ſhould even 
the large Wood that breeds Confuſion. The Suckers which yearly come in Plenty from 
= Roots, muſt alſo be carefully pluck'd away, and the beſt ſet in Nurſeries for future 
"PN | : | 

The Fig in the Summer doth not love too great Confinement to the Wall; but they 
are hardly to be preſerved in the Winter without it; therefore it is adviſeable to plant 
them in ſome warm theltered Corners of the Wall, where they may the more eaſily be de- 
fended with Haulm, Straw, and Mats: But then the Mice muſt be watch'd, left they diſ- 
bark the Trees. This Care will ſometimes be rewarded with many of the laſt Crop get- 
= ting ſafe over the Winter, and ripening the Beginning of June; of which I have often 
= caten ſome very delicious in the Biſhop of Salisbury's Garden at Sarum. py” 

AJ There is this good Rule recommended in the Retired Gardener, which I ſhall here men- 
tion and enforce. viz. Nip off the Extremity of a young vigorous Shoot in June; for this 
will increaſe the Number of Summer-Shoots. It will occaſion the ſecond Crop to ripen 
the better; and it will probably produce more Fruit the next Year. 1 . 

But the moſt effectual way of all others to get good and early Fruit from the Fig, is 
do plant them in Tubs or Boxes for Dwarfs: By which they may have the Advantage of 

being preſerved in Winter, in Houſes or any other convenient Shelter from exceſſive Froſt. 
They need no watering in the Winter; but after they are ſer abroad in April in ſome ſhel- 
tered Place, they muſt be well watered at firſt, and afterwards in the hot Weather every 
two Days. They muſt be ſhifted like Orange-Trees into new Caſes every two Years, 
pruning their Roots, and giving them freſh, rich and loamy Earth; and by this means 
you cannot fail of good Figs the greateſt Part of the Summer. Some have recommended 
the ſetting a Fig-Tree at the Bottom of a pretty deep Pit, not excluding any Part of the 

Summer - Sun, and 5 every way defending it from the Severities of Wind and Froſt : 
Which with the help of goed Soil and artificial Shelters may rationally be ſuppoſed ro 
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anſwer. | 


5 Som other Fruit-Trees improved by pruning, and uſed as Dwarfs or Wall-Fruit, are 
follow. | : 
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Tree. | | | 

This Tree bears Catkins with Male and Female Bloſſoms at the fame time. It is ob- 
ferved to be, of all other Trees, the 9%, never puſhing its Shoots till the Froſts are all 
over. And by the firſt Appearance of its Leaves, ſome govern themſelves in the Remove 
of their Orange-Trees out of the Conſervatory ; which is by much a better Rule than 
the ſuperſtitious One, of the Increaſe of the Moon. It is incfeaſed either by the Seed 


Country. 8 | | 3 
Fhe Fruit of this Tree ripening late, and ſome Years not at all, hath tempted mary 
to ſer them againſt a Wall; and doubtleſs if the Tree were managed by Rule, as all Tim. 
ber-Trees ſhould, we might receive its Fruit much earlier and larger; but I am afraid 
not better : For, as far as my Obſervation hath gone, I find all Fruit, without Exception, 

which will bear and ripen on Dwarfs or Standards, are much better and higher taſted So, 

than from thoſe againſt a Wall. The Wall atmoſt always makes Fruit larger; but be 


The L Azzarole. 


' " 


or Service Kind, and produceth a very pleaſant Fruit, in bigneſs 


It will 
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The Mulberry, 


HIS is a Fruit little known amongſt us, till of late Years: It is of the Mela 
betwixt tl 
Medlar and Service. It is propagated like thoſe, either by grafting or bun 
1 on the White-Thorn or Quicken-Tree, and is therefore now to be had with 
moſt Nurſery-Men about London. No 5 „ 
grow and bear very well on Dwarfs, reſiſting even the hardeſt Winters; but i: 
= much improved by a Wall, eſpecially if governed by the general Rules already laid 
down. B | 


E have two ſorts of this Fruit, the Black and the White. The firſt, ex. 
cept in ſome particular Soils, is a very flow Grower; but bears a mot de- 
licious Fruit; tho? it is ſo very tender when it is full ripe, that it will 
| hardly bear carrying without much Injury and Bruiſing. The Mphite bears 
but a very indifferent inſipid Fruit, and would hardly be worth planting, but that it is 
free Grower, and affords plenty of Leaves for the induſtrious Sil-Worm. And (as the in- 
genious Mr. Bradley obſerves) the black ſort ſeldom growing ſtrait, it would be proper to 


inoculate the Black upon the F/hite Stoek, which would quickly make it an handſome 


ſown in March, or by Layers and Suckers z and ſometimes even by Cuttings prick'd in 


fine Earth, and a ſhady Place iti April. It is great pity this profitable Tree is not more 

encouraged in England, where it is generally thought we might have as good Silk made 

| For there the Silk-Horms are ſubject 

to many hazards, and are often ſpoiled by the violent Thunders frequent in thofe Parts, 

where they are never ſure of a profitable Increaſe till the Worms have actually ſpun their 

Silk. But I am told there are great Plantations of theſe Trees already made, with a View 
of beginning and carrying on the Trade in earneſt ; which Joubleſs will prove the Ad- 


from the Leaves as any that is brought from Tah. 


vancement and Support of many Families, as well as a general Profit to our Native 


want of free Air takes ſomething from their Flavour. 


Some ſay the Timber of this Tree is as durable as Oak under Water; and the Bark of 


it makes good Balt-Ropes. Moreover it is obſervable, that it will ſuffer no Caterpillar or 


Vermin to breed on it, either ſtanding or fallen, fave only the Silt-Morm. 
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The Apple. 


HE Apple is fo well known, being planted almoſt in every Farmer's Orchard, | 


that were it not for its uſe in Eſpaliers, I might have been excuſed ſaying much 
of it in this Place. There is no Tree that affords more Fruit in the way of 


generally leſs fruitful. For what with the Fault in planting, and the Defects in pruning, 
you find little elſe but confuſed Branches of Wood and Leaves: Indeed every ſort of Ap- 
ple is not proper, and will not ſo well ſuffer Confinement. The Codlin, the Non Parelle, 
the Kirton- Pippin, the Holland-Pippin, and Gelden- Pippin, are thoſe I would chuſe for Eſpa- 


lers; and if theſe be planted four Yards aſunder, as they ought, and pruned to all the 
Rules before laid for Pears, (except that one of disbarking all round, which to the Apple 
= 3 death) there can be no danger of plenty of fair Fruit: And the ſame Reaſoning and 


Rules hold for Dwarfs. 


When I firſt came into the Biſhoprick of Durham, I was a little ſurprized to ſee almoſt | 


every where Apple Trees planted againſt the Walls; and it gave a melancholly Turn to 


my Thoughts, as if hardly any thing better would grow there. Only I was ſoon ſet right 


again, when I] came to eat ſome of the fineſt and lateſt Peaches and Pears planted by 2 
Reſolutions and modern Courage. But indeed the Practice of ſetting Apple-Trees again 

the Walls, might be rationally enough grounded, if they were confined to the North, 
North- Eaſt, or North-Weſt Walls, where they do ſingularly well, and anſwer their end. 
Becauſe tho' the Winds are not colder, yet they come with a greater and more uninterrupt- 
ed Violence than in the mid- land Parts, by reaſon of a manifeſt defect of Wood cut down 


of late Years, and from the narrowneſs of the Neck of Land between the Weſtern and 


Eaſtern- Sea, from Carliſle to Newcafile. Except therefore the caſe of a naturally good 
Shelter and Situation, the pou in expoſed Orchards are generally blown down before 
they are half ripe; and this. frequently tempted the Inhabitants to lay hold of the Shelter 


of a Wall for their Apples : And for want of Knowledge and Experience, they carried the 


Practice fo far as to plant even their South Walls with Apples and baking Pears ; which 
are now found to produce ſome of the richeſt Peaches, Pears, and Aprecots. 


Some of the aforementioned Apples then being ſuppoſed to be rightly planted againſt 


North Walls, amongſt the Morella-Cherries and early Plums, an ingenious Pruner will al- 
ways contrive to ſuppreſs their luxuriant Growth, and give room both to theſe, and the 


_ Eſpaliers, to ſpread in horizontal Branches. However, Experience teaches, that moſt Ker- 

nel-Fruit, ſuffer by too free pruning; and by the unskilful Management of the Knife, 
they are obſerved ſometimes to canker and die. It is therefore more adviſeable, where Ne- 
& Cceſlity requires Amputation, to break of the Buds, which would produce ſtrong Branches, 
: when they firſt appear; rather than leave them ro be cut from the Tree in Winter. It 
| is eaſy to diſcern in the Spring what Buds will be proper to fill vacant Places, and to know 
ſuch weak ones as are moſt likely to anſwer for Fruit; and this time of chuſing and refuſing 
in May, will prevent a great deal of future Trouble and Inconvenience : Eſpecially if any 


of the ſtrong Shoots which are left, be pinch'd off at Midſummer, near the Place from 


whence they puſh, which will throw them into bearing Wood. . 
Midſummer is the proper Seaſon to tie the Shoots to the Eſpalier, and to disburthen the 
Tree (eſpecially if it be weak) of its ſuperfluous Shoots. And let not the Branches crowd 
too near one another, that the Fruit may attain its proper Largeneſs and Beauty. 
Moſt forts of Apples will bear well upon Half-Dwarfs, with little Trouble or Care, 
eſpecially if grafted upon the Engliſh Codlin: But every one, who hath ſeen the Beauty 
and Fruitfulneſs of thoſe grafted upon Paradiſe-Stocks, will allow that there is nothing ei- 
ther in the Flower or Fruit- Garden, that can vye with it for its uncommon and prett 
Qualities. The Paradiſe-Stoct, ſo called by the French, is properly a French Codlin, _ 


more naturally a Dwarf than the Engliſh one, and conſequently what ſort ſoever is put 
upon it, is more a Dwarf too. ' vu | 


It is about thirty Years ſince it was firſt brought over into England, and the Plants 


were then fold at Five gs: a-piece : But now, becauſe it is pretty eaſily propagated 
| from Suckers and Cuttings, they are become not much dearer than our Engliſo Dwarfs. 


as "YR 
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Hedges than the Apple; and yet (becauſe it is not rightly underſtood) appears 
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They have of late been much encouraged, and deſervedly admired; becauſe as they tale 
up [arte more room than many Flowers, ſo they are readily admitted into the Parter; 
where they attract the Eyes of their Admirers; whilſt they behold them overſpread with 
Bloſſoms in the Spring, and laden with * Fruit in Autumn. 5 ä 

A great part of their Beauty conſiſting in their dwarfiſh Stature, they ſhould not pro- 

perly be ſuffered to grow in their extended Branches above ten or twelve Inches high; 
and then ſome of their Fruit may often 1 be laid upon Tiles like Melons on the 
Ground. Some think it adds to their Beauty and Prettineſs to ſet them in Pots; where. 
if they are carefully watered they will grow and bear well; eſpecially the Non Parzl; 

A dozen of which upon one Tree would agrecably ſurprize the Company at the end of © 

Entertainment, ſtanding on the Table. | 5 
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The Medlar and Quince, 


o 


HE Medlar is of two forts. One much larger than the other; the largeſt is 
beſt and leaſt gritty. It delights in a loamy Soil, inclining to Clay, and is pro- 
pagated by grafting on the Hacken J res or Mhite- Thorn. It bears and anſwer 
beſt, managed as an Half-Dwarf; but it is to be obſerved that its Fruit, con- 
trary to all others, is not properly ripe till it is rotten or decayed; and then it is very agree. 
able to many Palates. - 2 | ad 
The Quince is one of the natural Fruits, which requires no grafting z for it is raiſed 
from Layers, Cuttings and Suckers. There are chiefly two ſorts of it, diſtinguiſhed by 
the Apple and the Pear Quince; the laſt is the faireſt and beſt Fruit, eſpecially thole 
brought originally from Portugal. There is hardly any Soil wherein they will not grow, 
tho' it has been generally thought, that they love only a moiſt one. It is a free Beater, 
and moſt uſeful Fruit baked or boiled; but by no means to be eaten raw, either with Plei- 
ſure or Safety. The Fruit is often too heavy for its tender Branches, and is therefore apt „ 
to be bruiſed or blown down from Standards. I have known it much improved in Large- Y 
neſs and Beauty ſet againſt an Eaſt or Weſt Wall. But the Phyſicians will not allow it to * 
be eaten in any quantities without great Correctives: Which is their Rule for the Medlar 3 
alſo. fs 1 | 
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EFORE I proceed any further. in the Management of the Fruit-Garden, | 
ſhall diſtin&ly treat of and direct the ſeveral Mechanical Operations, whereby the 
ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, and their great Varieties, are propagated and increaſed. 
And indeed without the Benefit thereof, the Buſineſs of the Fruir-Garden would 
be almoſt at a ſtand, or at leaſt confined within a very narrow Compaſs. Becauſe it i. 
ſeldom that we can get the fame Fruit from ſetting the Stones of Peaches, Aprecots, ad 
Plums; Nature that way being ſo apt to degenerate; and ſeldomer ſtill from ſowing the 
Kernels of Pears and Apples. 7 A 
This Difficulty originally and from the beginning put the Curious upon contriving how 
to zncorporate a Branch into a Stock of the ſame Species, and by a fort of Marriage do 
make Two to become One Tree. And this hath been contrived ſeveral ways, according 


% 
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the different Fruits will admit; all of them well anſwering the deſign of a perfect Union; 
and if the Philoſophy of it is not ſo well underſtood, yet it is plain from Experience, 
that the Nature of "A Fruit always follows the Nature of the Cyon, Graft, or Bud, and 
partakes little or nothing of the Nature of the Stock, which only gives Nouriſhment and 
{ends up proper Juices to ſupport a Super-plant : And if a Stock be grafted ſucceſſively 
with ten ſorts of Apples or Pears, one upon another; yet the Jaſt grafted obtains the Pri- 
vilege of bearing its own Fruit, although the Sap is convey'd through the Ducts and 
Veſſels of ſo many different Kinds. | 9 
- The firſt Contrivance of making this Union is by Grafting; which is performed, and 
chat with Succeſs, ſeveral ways. The firſt and moſt common way is by ſlitting the Stock, 
WE after the Head is cut off, which is called Slit-grafting. After the Head is cut off ſlope- 
= wile, and made horizontally even at the top, chuſe a ſmooth Place on the Weſt fide, if 
poſſible, of the Stock, and there make a Slir two or three Inches down the middle with 
a ſtrong Knife or otherwiſe. After which, prepare the Cyon taken from a vigorous Shoot 
of the toregoing Year, and if it have part of the preceeding Year it is never the worſe; 
with a ſharp Knife ſlope it on each fide from a Bud or Eye, fo that by a taper Shape 
like a Wedge, it may conform itſelf to the Slit in the Stock, and the Bark of both Stock 
and Cyon may exactly cloſe. The Cyon ſhould not be above four or five Inches long, 
that after the Clay tempered with Horſe-dung is put round about it, it may appear only 
with two or three Buds or Eyes; for if it was much longer, the Birds reſting upon it 
would be apt to diſturb it. nk op ap Oo NW on. : 
Another way is called Mhip-grafting, practiſed where the Cyon and the Stock are pretty 
near of a Bigneſs: In this way both the Cyon and the Stock are cut with a Slope, and 
= near the end of each Slope both are alſo lit, ſo that they may be thruſt down one into 
the other as with a Tongue, ſtill ordering it fo, that the Cyon and Stock may exactly con- 
form on the outſide, and the end of one Slope may juſt reach the beginning of the other. 
In this way (and ſometimes in the other alſo) there will be a neceſſity to ule Wollen Yarn 
to tye them, and preſerve the Union : And 1 chuſe Yarn rather than Baſs-Mat, becauſe it 
yields before it will gall, upon the ſwelling of the Stock. „„ Tov None. 
\ Theſe two Ways are uſually practiſed upon Stocks for Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, 
= and Hollies. But there is ſtill a third Way much more ſuitable to the Nature of the two 
= laſt; and that is, to cut off the Head of the Stock ſlope-wiſe as before, and inſtead of 
= Aflitting the Stock, flit only the Bark a little above an Inch on the back-ſide of the Slope. 
After which the Cyon is to be cut with a flat Slope about an Inch long, beginning the 
Slope from the backſide of an Eye: Then raiſe the Bark of the Stock where the Slit was 
made, with a ſmooth piece of Ivory or Wood, made {lope-wiſe as the Cyon, and thruſt it 
down betwixt the Wood and the Bark, that the Cyon itſelf may readily enter, the be- 
ginning of the Slope remaining with a little Shoulder on the top-ſurface of the Stock. It 
mult be clay'd over as before, and as many Eyes left. 85 
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Ik) be two firſt Operations may be performed on Pears, Cherries, and Plums, the latter 
end of February and in March; but in the laſt Way, Hollies and Apples muſt not be graft- 
d till April, when the Sap more freely moves, and the Bark will readily part from the 


** 
a . 


Wood. | | 
There is till another Method mentioned by old Authors on Gardening, called Grafting 
; by Approach, as a Way of more Curioſity than real Uk, and hath hitherto been generall RE, 
confined to Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries; till taking it for granted, that Peaches 
and Aprecots can be increaſed no other way but by Inoculation; the Method whereof I 1 
ſhall preſently deſcribe. 3 F „ 
Now altho' Inoculation is ſo well underſtood and practiſed, as to anſwer the Purpoſe of 
the Nurſery-Men, except in very dry Years z yet becauſe that Method doth not always 
_ anſwer, and becauſe it is very deſireable to know all that Nature will do for us, I ſhall 
conſent to the Requeſt of my ingenious, tho' unknown Correſpondent, Mr. G. Talbot, at 
Louvain, and communicate to the Publick all that paſſed between us on this Subject of 
graiting even Peaches, &c. by Approach. And I do it the rather, becauſe in the familiar 
way of expreſſing one's Mind by Letter, there are many accidental Hints let fall, which 


are not only more inſtructive and diverting, but leave a more abiding Impreſſion upon the 
Mind. His firſt kind Letter is as followeth. N F : 


Mp 


6 ſlope - wiſe correſpondently to the Stock below the Union; after which it may be tran- 
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| Moft Honoured and Reverend 8 1 K, 


« FT FJAVING had ſome Years ago the good Fortune to meet with your Clergymay; 
Y Recreation, &c. I was as much delighted and pleaſed with it as thoſe who made 
« you the moſt early Compliments upon it. Aecidentally ſince, changing my Climate, 
ce Tre made a Remark or two, I flatter my ſelf, may be added to your two Eſſays, and 


c even cagtribute to the Gentleman's Recreation. Not, Sir, that I am fo vain as to think 


&« I can inſtruct you in that noble Art, or (if the School-Men allow it) Science : But ha- 
“ ving Obligations to you for your two Treatiſes of Gardening, I thought I could neither 

“ better make my Acknowledgments, nor better pay _ ſuitable Returns of Pleaſure and 
« Profit, than by putting a foreign (if not my own) xperiment into your hands; which 
« not only Reaſon but Experience too aſſures me, will with a kind of aqpocùyns be an Im- 
4 provement to the Engliſh Nurſery-Man, whether Clergy, Gentlemen, or others. Thy 
& Grafting and Inoculating are the common, if not the only Ways in England of raiſing 
4 good Wall- Fruit Trees; yet in zheſe Countries, we now begin to have a third, more 
ce expeditious and infallible by far than either of the aforementioned, which I term Ny. 
« fing or Suckling young Trees. The Method, Sir, is this. At the Time of tranſplanting, 
& we take out of our Nurſeries ſuch Stocks as we have a mind to improve, and plant 
c“ them diſcreetly y or under ſuch Trees as tis proper they ſhould have a more generous 


& Alliance with. When the reſpective Grafting-Time is come, a correſpondent Scyon's | 


e to be taken, and (without cutting it off from the aforementioned Tree) only gently 
4 and cautiouſly with a ſharp Penknife, cut off a little of the Bark on each fide, where it 


“e is to be fixed in the Stock, by way of Slit-grafting z and that it may remain in Stan 


c quo, I bind them together with a Line, and glaze it over with Bees Wax to keep out 
% the Air. A prudential Number of Eyes may be left above, one, two, three, or four, 
& in proportion to the Vigour of the Tree and Stock; both which collectively nurſe the 
% Scyon. And you know, Sir, tis ſaid two to one are Odds at Foot-ball. I need not 


& by way of Proof aſſure you I have now ſeveral Trees in a flouriſhing Condition, raiſed - 


& this way: I am ſure the Inſight you have into vegetive Nature and new Philoſophy (or 
« as ſome term it Carteſianiſin) will convince 7 before you try it, the Experiment will 
“ ſucceed. Hence, in Gratitude for your Zeal for the publick Good, and Improvement in 


« Gardening, I make you a Preſent of it. And the Love I bear my Country-Men makes 


cc me deſire you to give them the Experiment in Print, whether in your own Name or 
““ mine, tis equal; provided the Publick be advantaged by it, I've got all I deſire, next 
te to pleaſuring good Mr. Laurence. We remember in Autumn to cut the leading Fibre 


ce ſplanted either for Standard or Dwarf at pleaſure. Voici, Monſieur, un Coup d Eſſai bien 
& rare! Secondly, Sir, I'm given to underſtand, one may raiſe very good Peaches, Netta- 
“e rines, and Aprecots, from Stones only; but they are not Jong-liv'd, and the Stones 
&« ſhould come out of a much hotter Climate. This I advance from credible Information. 
„However, that I may have a Phy/cal and not a Moral Demonſtration. only of it, I've 
ce now actually ſent to Rome for ſeveral Fruit-Stones, which I expect will arrive here in 
&. Autumn. The Soil I am bleſſed with here, I aſſure you, Sir, is ſo rich, that laſt Sum- 
4 mer I had a Magnum bonum Inoculation made one ſingle Shoot of four of theſe Country 
« Ells, which are (you know) three Engliſh Yards. This I mention, not as material, but 
& only becauſe I do not remember ever to have ſeen in England a firſt Year's Shoot above 
4 half ſo long. I hope, Sir, my firſt Experiment will make an Apology for this Liberty; 
and ſhould your Goodneſs be fo extenfive as to honour me with an Anſwer, you may 
s direct to me at Louvain, Brabant; which would be a ſingular Pleaſure to, 


. 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


G. TALBOT. 


Mr. 


AY 


» 4 " * 
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Mr. LAVAEN GES ANSWER. 


Worthy S In, | | 
« N OUR moſt kind; obliging, and ingenious Letter, I received. I am very well ſa- 
« tisfied the Study of Vegetable Nature has been very much neglected 5 and altho' '\f 
« ] broke the Ice, and have given ſeveral ſhort Rules and Hints for Practice, founded upon 1 
&« Reaſon as well as Experience, am fenſible that it is yet capable of great Improvements, It 
« both for the Pleaſure and Profit of Mankind. I. am therefore not ſurpriſed ro hear 
ce from all Quarters; that ingenious Perſons are much bending their Thoughts that way: _, 
« And it is in particular with an agreeable Delight, that I read the Noſfrum you have been 
& pleaſed to communicate to me; and the rather, becauſe I plainly diſcern you have en- _ inf 
« tirely diſengaged your ſelf from that Narrowneſs of Soul, which is the Bane and Hind- I 
& rance of all noble Enquiries into Truth, and is too often an Appendage to Men of a | 
& Profeſſion, who chuſe to go on in a beaten, becaufe they think they cannot go in a 
& better and ſafer Path. J 8 8 8 nl 
« What a fatal Stop ſuch a Principle would have made to all the late noble Improve- 
cc ments in Aſtronomy and Philoſophy of all forts, I need not fay to a Mar of your In- 
« genuity and Candour. But altho' the univerſal kind Reception my Books have mer 
. with, ſhew that Men of Letters and Senſe will not be ty'd down to Forms; yet how 
e angry are the Herd of the Mechanical Gardeners, that a Clergyman ſhould ſay or do I 
« any thing to pleaſe their Maſters? Whereas Bleffings and uſeful Diſcoveries are not al- 1 
“ ways convey'd in what are commonly thought the N Channels. It ſhould be re- jj 
* 


“ member'd, that the Art of Gunpowder was invented by a learned Eccleſiaſtick, and the bl. 
« Art of Printing found out by a Military Mechanick. If any thing uſeful is found out, 1 
it matters not from what Quarter it eomes. Tho' I own I was agreeably ſurpriſed hy 
« with your frank and ingenious Acknowledgments, and the Teſtimony of your Love, _ 
2 accompanied with ſuch uſeful Experiments; to which I only ſay here, Matte virtute 
* The Method of propagating Fruit-Trees in that way you have deſcribed is pretty 
& and, if 1 underſtand you right, may be of aſe ro the Nurſery-Men on the account of 
<« greater Expedition: But you are aware, that grafting by Approach (which is the fame _ 
„ which you call Nurſing or Suctling young Trees) has been an antient Practice, and is 
% mentioned by Lang ford and others, as ot more Curioſity than real Uſe. Only I can- 
© not find that it hath been ever practiſed on any other Trees but $tandard- Fruit, viz, 
“ Pears, Apples, and Plums : Whereas you have brought the Method, it ſeems, to bear 
© (if I take you right) on Wall-Fruit Trees, Peaches, Nectarines, and Aprecots. If fo, 
« and that it can be practiſed ordinarily in the Nurſery, without crowding the Borders in 
« the Fruit-Garden, with proper Stocks, the Uſe and Advantage will be conſiderable. 
« Bur then I much doubt, whether in our Climate ſuch a Practice would ſucceed in the 
open Nurſery, expoſed to Winds and Cold. 7 
„When you favour me with another Letter, pleaſe to explain your ſelf on this Head, 
« and whether you begin this Practice in March or April; and whether alſo it will do on 
« Stocks newly removed; for you know that is not ordinarily to be practiſed with Suc- 
« cels: But what two to one may do, I can't tell. As to what you have been told 
* about good Peaches raiſed from Stones, it is aſſuredly very right: For all the Variety 
of good Peaches we have, have been raiſed that way; and I very well know further, 
* that no one fort of Fruit is more like to anſwer our Expectation of having the ſame 
Fruit from the Stone than the Peach. But yet neither is this to be depended on: And 
* when the Failure of having a worſe ſort happens, I need not ſay how great the Diſ- 
appointment is to them who truſt to a good one in their Fruit-Garden. I have already 
* obſerved in my Books, that Nature for the moſt part degenerates. The Sceds of Ap- 
* ples, Pears, Nuts of all forts, and beſt Cherries, very rarely prove the ſorts you ſow 
them; and tho' they are generally and for the moſt part much worſe, yet ſometimes in- 
* deed they prove better. This ought ro be taken notice of by thoſe who think they 
are nurſing up a Treaſure, when they have ſowed the Seeds of what they fancy. But 
neither ſhould this diſcourage any one from trying to improve Nature; becauſe improved 
* it certainly may be. | OW. 8 
© 1 much approve of your Thought of ſending for Peach- Stones from Rome, and hear- 
f tily wiſh you could ſpare me two or three of them to make Experiments here. I have 
- leveral things to communicate to the Publick, and when my Leiſure will give me 
leave to diſpoſe them, I will anſwer your Deſire in publiſhing your Noſirum. In the 
| 11 ....* mean 
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& mean time I cannot but admire the Riches of your Soil and Climate, that hath afforded 
c you ſo uncommon a Shoot from Inoculation. But I need not lay to you, if ſuch an 
& one was intended for a Dwarf, the beſt way had been to pinch it off to about two 
& Inches the latter end of May, that it might form more and weaker Shoots. it 
“ You may perceive by this long Letter, that I am got upon a Subject I know not 
« how to leave: But becauſe the Letter is to travel a good Way, I was not willing it 
«© ſhould go empty: And yet it would not be compleat, nor ſhould I acquit my ſelf 
© a la Cavaliere, it I ſhould not ſum up the Whole with Thanks for the friendly Com. 
„ munication of Your's ; aſſuring you that I am, Nr 


SIR, 
| Your much obliged Friend, 
| and bumble Servant, 


J. Lavaexcs. 
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M. T.'s Second Letter. 
A Ts es | Ml 
whe F EW Letters have been more agreeable to me than your's, Auguſt 4. 1721. As 
T far as I know of the Art of Gardening, it conſiſts more in Practice than Specula- 
tion; and therefore we Mechanical Gardeners muſt not be expected to remove Ob- 
& jections: Yet what little Glimmerings I have of Reaſon, I am willing to bend that 
© way, in order to pleaſure good Mr. As far as I ſucceed, he'll applaud me; where 
* I come ſhort, his Goodneſs will excuſe me, and accept of the Will for the Deed. Be 
“ aſſured, Sir, I have neither read Lang ford nor others about what I writ; their ſaying 
| © Grafting by Approach is of more Curioſity than of real Uſe, may ſtifle all further En- 
* quiry among thoſe, who limit their Practice to Lang ford's Words. But if Experience 
© proves the contrary, he's caſt; if not, I am. If Apples, Pears, and Plums, can be 
& raiſed this way, Wall-Fruit can too, for the ſame Reaſons, and by the ſame Expedi- 
* ents. Peaches, Nectarines, and Aprecots, J have thus raiſed. The chief hazard I have 
* found, is in tying em too faſt, which I preſume ſtopt the Sap's riſing freely, fo weak- 
5 ened the Shoots z but did not prevent growth. Hence perhaps tempered Clay may be 
«© properer than Flax, where the Scyon is weak, and the Stock ſtrong enough to hold it 
< in the fixt Poſture. Where Flowers are preferred to Trees, *tis reaſonable they ſhould 
* enjoy the Royalty; where Trees are preferred to Flowers, why may not they have the 
© fame Privilege? Crouding of Borders, tis true, is a great Eye-ſore, if not falſe Heraldry : 
* And two Bodies, if we believe good Authors, cannot be in the fame Place at the fame 
% Time; yet under a large Aprecot-Tree we can have Tulips, Gilly-flowers or Pinks, tho 
* the Stem of ir runs into the middle of the Border; cannot then, from a ſtronger Ar- 
© gument, a young Stock, which is to be removed again in Autumn, be ſer cloſe to the 
* Wall behind the Pinks? I've found this true from my own Practice. No Body doubts 
but Grafting and Inoculation will ſucceed in open Nurſeries expoſed to Winds and Cold. 
Experience proves thoſe Operations can abundantly be defended from the Weathcr. 
* Whatever Precautions any Nurſery-Man takes in this, the fame he may if he pleaſes in 
my caſe, and with more ſucceſs ; for too to one are odds. I need not inform you when 
| © to begin this Practice; you know an open Winter accelerates the Spring, and long and 
© hard Frofts retard it. Yet this is certain, that Wall-Fruit ſhould ſooner be graſted by 
* Approach than Apples. Doubtleſs, Stocks removed in Autumn are better diſpoſed for 
„ growing, than in the Spring ; yet I've try'd both with Succeſs. Upon the whole, I do 
* not in the leaſt doubt, but when you try my Method of Grafting Peaches, &c. it will 
* ſucceed. I've remarked, that even when the Stock is dead, the Scyon will make an 
4 handſome Shoot, being nouriſhed only from its Mother-Tree. *Tis true, this is to n 
Effect; yet even from ſuch a Failure, I think one might frame a ſtrong Argument in 
« Confirmation of what I have advanced: But I need none ſuch; ſince ſucceſsful Expe- 
& rience has put the thing out of doubt at Louvain. 


rat] | | « 1 


Agriculture nd Gardening. 2. 
« I 10 beg you'll excuſe Haſte and all Faults, in which you'll highly oblige; 73 
Your very humble Servant, 


G. TAL ROT. 
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ITY : The Anſwer. 
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« J Am extremely obliged to you for your laſt kind Letter, which came ſafe to my 
ce hands. You rightly obſerve, that the Art of 3 conſiſts more in Practice lh 
& than Speculation 3 and therefore if the Mechanical Men would but be perſuaded to leave i. 
& ſometimes the beaten Road to make Experiments, we might expect great Improvements "h 
* in that Science. However, Reaſon and Speculation are the great Incitements for Pra- 
&« ical Knowledge. As therefore Practice cannot well be ſeparated from Speculation, ſo 

« Speculation alone ſhould never make any appearance in the World till it is confirmed 
“ by Practice: Inaſmuch as I could give you ſeveral Inſtances of Things certainly true in 
& Theory, which are falſe in Praftice. But when Speculation and Practice are diſcreetly 
« joined, they make a noble and uſeful Syſtem in any Science. I have my ſelf done ſome- 

joined, they uſeful Syſtem in any have my felf done 
ce thing in this Way, and I believe have put Men of gent Leiſure and Ingenuity up- 
C on the Study of Vegetable Nature, in order to make Experiments. 1 
« Would my Buſineſs give me Leave, and had I but Elbow- room, I have a great In- 
« clination to turn Quack in Vegetables, and to ſay ſomething about the Nature and Cure = 
« of Diſcaſes amongit Trees; concerning which I haye made Obſervations for ſeveral 1 
« Years : Some of which Diſeaſes, analogous to thoſe in humane Bodies, I find to be cu- 
& rable, and others incurable. There is alſo plainly a further Analogy even in the Nature 
« of their Diſtempersz for ſome Fruit-Trees are ſubje& to the Dead Palſey z ſome to the 
&« Yellow Faundice; ſome to the Meaſles ;, others to the Diabetes; and not a few to the 
“ Conſumption. But whither am J running in a Letter ——?? * an 
& doubt not at all of the Succeſs you have had in your way of grafting Peaches, &c. 
„ by way of Approach or Inarching, which I have ſince heard has been introduced in many 
“ Places: And if it was ſuppoſed not to be better or more expeditious than the common 
Practice; yet I think we ought to know all that Nature 0 or can do for us. n 

“ You are exceeding kind in ſparing me fome of your Peach-Stones from Rome; and ! 
© therefore I cannot conclude, without repeating my Thanks to you, for your kind and | N | 
_ © generous Communications and Preſents. I wiſh it lay in my Power to make you any il 


© fuitable Return. In the mean time I defire you to believe that I am, 


_ Sarum, Nov. 9. 1721. en ; Your much engaged humble Servant, 
e e een ueR 


Since the Receipt of theſe Letters, I have been informed that of late ſeveral have pra- 
ctiled this Method in England with Succeſs, and fo 'tis probable *twill now ſoon become 
familiar. And as there are ſome Seaſons and ſome Caſes pretty difficult in the ordinary 
way of Inoculation, this of Grafting by Approach will be found to be very uſeful and ad- 
vantageous, To ſay nothing of the Difficulty of Inoculating in dry Summers, ſome Peaches 
are very hardly brought to an Union with the Stock; as particularly that incomparable 
Peach newly raiſed, called the Royal George, which will not be perſuaded to incorporate 
with any of the common Plums,. Peach or Almond Stocks; but in this way of grafting by 
Approach in the Spring, there ſhould feem to be no Difficulty. However, I have been 
told that in the mY I have formerly * recommended of putting an Aprecot on the Muſcle 
Plumb, and then by inoculating this Peach upon the Aprecor, it will readily take. One 
— or other *tis to be hoped it will be made familiar to every rebellious and fubborn Na- 
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( Inoculation. 


AL 6 


HIS is a pretty practical Amuſement in Gardening, ihvented to aſſiſt Nature 
in her generous Inclinations to afford Mankind every thing pleaſant and profi- 
table, for where Grafting fails and will not take place, this of Inoculation amply 
ſupplies the Defet: And is performed alſo in fuch Summer-Seaſons as makes it 
entertaining, ſafe, and pleaſant; and for that Reafon is preferred to the former, which too 
often ſubjects the Operator to cold Weather, wet Feet and dirty Hande. 
The Method of performing it is this: Cut off a Summer's Shoot from a Tree you 
covet, any time a Month before or 2 Month after Midſummer; not in a wet, but after 1 
wet 9242 is beſt. Then chuſe a ſmooth Place in your Stock (which ſhould not be 


above four or five Years Growth) making a endicular Slit in the Bark, ſomething 


above an Inch long, and another croſs-wiſe at the Bottom of that, in the Form of an in- 


verted L; then with a Knife roundiſh at the Point, and keeping one Hand ſteddy, with 
the other gently looſen the Bark of the Wood on both Sides, beginning at the Bottom; 
but be very careful not to raze any Part of the Wood, for that would ſpoil all. Your - 

Fruit-Branch being ready at hand, from ſome of the middle Part of it, cut off with a 
ſharp Penknife one of the Buds or Eyes a little more than an Inch long, entring with the 


Knife ſomething into the Wood of the Branch, as much above as below the Eye. After 
the Bud is thus cut out, immediately with the Point of the 22 and your Thumb 
take out the woody Part of the Bud, and if in doing that you diſcern the very Eye of the 
Bud come away (as ſometimes it will) reject that, and try another inſtantly. Then lip 
this Bud in between the Bark and the Wood of the Stock at the Croſs-ſlit already opened, 


leading it up by the Stalk where the Leaf grew, till it falls in at the Bottom and ſo ex- 
| hl” Cloſes. | 9 | 
Th 


is done, bind it about with coarſe woollen Yarn, that all the Parts of it may cloſ 


exactly, and the Bud incorporate itſelf with. the Stock, as it will do in about three Weeks 


time; and then you muſt looſen the Yarn, that it may not gall the Place too much. 
This Operation is beſt and ſafeſt, when performed in cloudy Weather, or at leaſt in an 
Evening, that it may get a little Strength * the Return of the Sun. But obſerve 


the yn it is done, the better the Work will ſucceed. After a little Practice, it will 
ſoon become ſo familiar, that many Inoculations may be done in an Hour. However it is 


adviſeable to put two or three Buds into one Stock, not juſt one over another, that in 


caſe of Accident, you may be the ſurer of one to ſucceed. If you begin this Work early 
and the Bud fails, you may make a ſecond Attempt: the fame Year, For ſometimes, when 


2 Change of Fruit againſt a Wall is wanted, a Diſappointment zhere is very undeſireable; 


and therefore the ſooner the End is attained the better. ES bene 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Aprecots, are not to be raiſed, and admit of no Union with 


the Plum or Almond, but by Inoculation, (except in the Caſe of grafting by Approach a8 
above) and yet I think no Fruit refuſeth this Operation. The Apple, by reaſon the Bark 
doth not ordinarily well part from the Wood, doth not readily ſubmit; but yet ] have 


frequently propagated Apples this way, if the Attempt were made upon young Wood. 
The Cherry, Plum, and Pear, almoſt never fail to anſwer in Budding : W hereas very 
2 the Coldneſs of the Spring deſtroys the Grafts, even ſometimes after they are put 
C | „ | 5 
Any time between the Begining of June and the latter End of Auguſt moſt Fruit may 
be inoculated, and ſometimes Pears even in September. But it muſt be raken notice of, that 
the Branch or Shoot taken from a Fruit-Tree to inoculate with, muſt not (as in the Calc 
of Grafting it may) lie by any time; but ſhould be preſently made uſe ot, as above. 
All the variegated Hollies, that make ſo beautiful a Þ igure in the Parterre are belt pro- 
pagated by Inoculation; and fo are the ſtrip'd Philereas and Jeſſamines, as well as Oranges 
and Lemons. And now I mention the Jeſſamine, I cannot torbear repeating what I have 
already communicated to the World, viz. The noble and certain Demonſtration of the 


Circulation of the Sap, by inoculating the yellow ſtrip'd Jeſſamine on the plain one; 
whereby not only that Branch, bur the whole Tree becomes ting'd and variegated, as the 


Sap in its Paſſage down to the Roots and up again to the Branches gradually 4ies, and 1 


4 
50h 
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it were poiſons the Wood and Leaves. About three Weeks or a Month after Inoculation, 
= when you come to unbind, you may quickly diſcern which are good and have taten, and 
Which not; for the Good will appear verdant and well coloured, and the other dead and 
= vyithered. In March following, you muſt cut off the Stock three Fingers above the 
Bud; otherwiſe it will make none, or a very weak Shoot. The next Year it is to be 
cut cloſe, that the Bud may coyer the Stock, as Grafts do. | 5 
Methinks I ſhould not need to add, that Diſcretion muſt guide the Operator, when he 
inoculates. For Dwarfs muſt be budded very near the Ground, that they may anſwer their 
end when they come to be removed out of the Nurſery; whereas Standards ſhould be 
choſen from the ſtraiteſt Stocks, and budded five or ſix Foot high. N. B. Inoculating 


ſome of the ſmaller and more diſtant Roots of Plums, Pears, Cc. hath been practiſsd with 
Succeſs. TT =, | | Ot | 
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Of Seminaries, the beft Method of ordering them and furniſhing 
| them with proper Stocks for Fruit. 


LTHO' I always take it for granted that every Gentleman coming to; or poſ- 
ſeſſed of an Eſtate, is fo wiſe, as not to be willing ro loſe any Part, much leſs 
the beſt Part of his Life in waiting for Fruit-Trees yet to be raiſed out of a 
Y k Nurſery ; but will furniſh himſelf without Loſs of Time, from the beſt Nur- | 
| fery-Men near London; yet for as much as in a Fruit-Garden of ſome Extent there will be 
always ſome Vacancies to be filled up, either thro' Omiſſion, or Misfortune, or Accident, 1 5 
it is very adviſeable to have a Nurſery of young Fruit- Trees always at hand to ſupply | 
thoſe Defects as Occaſion ſerves, without the Trouble and Charge of going to Marker. ll. 


3 For which Purpoſe then, a ſmall Piece of Ground well mounded about with either 
& Hedge or Wall, ſhould be choſen, not lying too wet, and of a mixt Soil, and if poſ- 
ſible, well defended from the Weſt and North Winds with Trees of ſome Bigneſs. This 
is to be prepared by digging or ploughing in the Beginning of O#ober, or ſooner, and 
afterwards harrowed and made fine, cleaning it well from Weeds and Roots. 
Lay out your Seed-Beds with a Line three Foot wide, and leave a Path of two Foot 
| betwixt every Bed, as a Liberty to go between them to weed; and keep a diſtinct Bed | 
for every ſeveral fort of Fruit; the Memory whereof ſhould be preſerved in a Plan of | 
Paper, wherein the Beds and the ſeveral Seeds ſown may be expreſſed, as before in the 
Caſe of the Fruit-Garden. | 258 C6;ʃE;̃̃ jo TO | | 
The Stones of Fruit ſhould be carefully ſet in Rows, with the ſharp End uppermoſt, 1 
three Rows in a Bed three Foot wide, and about two Inches afunder. I chuſe to ſet 
them pretty thick, becauſe the Stones, eſpecially of Plums, are very apt to miſcary. For 
which reaſon I follow Nature, and ſow them rather as Nature directs, than in the com- 
mon way of faving them till the Spring in Sand; that is to ſay, as they fall from {the 
Tree when perfectly ripe, and that with the Pulp on. The forts you are to ſer for Peaches 
and Aprecots ſhould be of the larger Kinds, the Muſcle, the Pear-Plum, the red and white 
Bonum Magnums, and the black Damask : But becauſe the Stones of Fruit generally follow 
the Nature of the Stoct, the Stones ſowed ſhould be taken from ſuch Trees as have not 
been graſte. v7 124 45068 | 
Bur the more expeditious Way is to get Plants or Suckers out of the Woods, where 
4 they are ſometimes found in Plenty: But the Suckers ſhould have one or two Removes, 
© and be trim'd from their Spawnings; otherwiſe they are apt to be troubleſome with their 
. numerous Suckers afterwards. The Stocks for Cherries are alſo to be raiſed from the Stones 
; of the Black Cherry, or from their Suckers out of the Woods, where they are plentiful 
enough; but no other ſort is ſo fit either for grafting or inoculating as that. INSET 
4 The propereſt Stocks for Apples and Pears are to be raiſed in the Nurſery from the 
9 Kernels, and ſown by theinſelves on the aforeſaid Beds in October, which is beſt and moſt 
: expeditiouſly done, by ſowing the very Pouze or Muſt, the Subſtance of che Fruit, of 
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which Cydet, Verjuice, or Perry is made. They will very freely grow, diſcreetly ſowyn 
in that — and quickly reward you with Plenty of good Stocks for Fruit, * | 
a Store of Plants to mend Gaps in Hedges: But there ſhould be a careful Regard had 
ro deſtroy the Mice, which are apt to devour theſe Sceds. 6 | 

 » Hollies and Yews being ſuch great Ornaments in every Garden of Pleaſure, they ought 
to find a Place in this Seminary for Fruit; becauſe they will not quickly overtop, or {ny 
way incommode the Nurſery. But their Seeds not coming up the firſt Year (to N 
the Trouble of weeding) they may be laid by in 1 Corner, in a Heap of Sand, for 
one Year, and at October following, may be regularly ſown in the Beds as above; and thy 
they are flow in their Growth for two or three Years; yet if they be kept clear of 
Weeds, will after that make great Haſte, and quickly reward the Planter with Pleaſure 
and Profit. | 5 

It may not be amiſs to let ſome Peach and Almond-ſtones have a Place in this Seminary, 
not only by way of Tryal to raiſe new ſorts, but alſo for Stocks for Peaches; for altho- 
they do not make laſting Trees, yet they admit Inoculation ſomething readier than the 


Plum.” * 
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4 oncerning the ſeveral ſorts of Stone-Fruit, how to diſpoſe them, 
whether for Walls, Dwarfs, or Standards, their Deſcription, their 
Order and Time of ripemng, — 


\ Cecording to the conſtant Obſervations T have made of the Miſtakes committed 
in the Diſpoſition of Fruit-Trees, I think my ſelf obliged to be particular on this 
Head, and if poſhble, to give ſuch a clear and diſtinct Account of their Na- 

A ture, Properties, and Uſe, that we may no longer hear of Complaints and Dil- 
appointments. for want of Information and Knowledge. | ff 


Of PEACHES and NECTARINES. 


= There is no ſort of Fruit which affords us greater Varieties than the Peach, which tho 
* in the Weſt- Indies it grows and bears on Standards and Dwarfs to great Perfection; yet in 
England | think it is ſeldom ſo miſtaken as to be planted any where but againſt a Wall, 
j tho that Wall be not ſometimes ſo good as it deſerves, the Climate and Nature of the Soil 
| * conſidered. Nay, indeed ſome of the beſt and tendereſt Peaches and Nectarines will not 
| do at all in a Situation unguarded, and a Soil wet and cold, in whatſoever Latitude the 
| Place is; and therefore I think ſhould not be attempted; but their room taken up with 
| hardier Fruit; being ſtill of Sir William Temple's Mind, that à good Plum is better than a 
| bad Peach. ee | 2 
J I ſhall here ſelect moſt of the known and valuable Kinds, deſcribing 3 of their 
Nature, with the Order and Time of their ripening, that ſo every one may di cretional I 
judge for himſelf, what to chuſe and what to refuſe. 1 
But becauſe I ſhall begin with thoſe, which are firſt and earlieſt ripe, I think it proper 2 
to take this Occaſion to ſay what I have all along obſerved. to be true, and is (as I take it) I 
a Rule without Exception; that all the Præcoces of every Kind of Fruit, whether Stone 
or Kernel-Fruit, i. e. every fort of Fruit that ripens much ſooner than others of the ſame 
Species, is the worſt, and wants ſomething of its proper Flavour, and moſt commonly 
of its natural Bigneſs. Accordingly, e : 
White and red Nutmeg.) The white and the red Nutmeg Peaches make their firſt Ap- 
pearance with the Name and ſomething of the Taſte of a Peach; but have little elſe to 
recommend them, but that they ripen the Beginning of Fuly, and ſometimes ſooner in 4 


good Seaſon; and if they be planted againſt a Wall, which they do not deſerve. But 
Where there is room, theſe commonly find a Place. * 
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hm-Piach) The Am-Peach, not ſo named from Queen Ann, but Mrs. Ann Dinh 
of Berkſhire, who firſt, gave it Birth, is much commended by Mr. Switzer for its early 


ripening the Begining of Agri, and good Taſte. | 


Royal George.] The Royal George is an excellent Peach, but lately known; deſeriios hs 
belt Aſpect, and is ripe in Auguſt. I have already obſerved that it is very hard to be 


pagated by Inoculation, except on an Aprecot. 


White and red Magdalen.| The white and red Magdalen are valuable. Peach es in warm 


Soils and well expoſed. The af differs from the firf# by its later Ripening, and by its 
Redneſs at the Stone, which readily parts from the Pulp, which is rich and ſweet. They 
have large Leaves, and much indented, with ſhort and round Stones; the white is ripe 


about the latter End of Auguſt, and will do on an Eaſt Wall a little inclining to the 


South. - | 1 5 8 e 
'  Minion.] The Minion Peach is by many admireq for a good Bearer, for its Largeneſs 
and Beauty: And were it not ſometimes apt to eat a little flat, it hath a very firm and 
melting Pulp ; 1s ripe ſometimes before the former, and therefore will do on an Eaft or Weſt 
Wall. This is faid to have been a great Favourite of one of the Kings of France, and the 

Word is now accordingly uſed metaphorically. 04 ye HSE (ue 
Alberge.] The red, the yellow, and violet Alberge are all good Peaches in Auguſt. 
Burdine.] The Burdine is not inferiour to any of the former. It is not haſty ro bear, 

but when it begins it amply makes amends for that Fault. For about Midſummer it muſt 


be disburthened of many, that the reſt may attain their agreeable Beauty and Taſte. Ripe 


| alſo in Auguſt. | | Wa. 

|  Montabon. | The Montabon uſhers in the next Month of September with one of the beſt 
Peaches we have; for it is beautiful, high-taſted, hardy, and a never-failing Bearer on a 
South-Eaft or South-Weſt Wall. It is pretty ſtrange that Monſieur Quinten), who was fo 


good a Judge of Fruit, ſhould leave this (which excels moſt of its Seaſon) out of his 


Catalogue. | | | 

Bells Cheverenſe.) The Belle Chevereuſe is a Peach that ought to have a Place among 
the Curious, for it is a good Bearer, and the Fruit is beautiful and of a ſugared Juice. Its 
Shape is rather long than round, deſerves a good Wall, and in that Situation is ripe the 
Beginning of September. 8 1 
Noble The Nobleſs is I think univerſally eſteemed among ſt us one of the beſt Peaches. 
For its good Qualities, of Largeneſs of Size, rich Taſte, and plentiful Bearing, is not ex- 
ceeded, ſome think hardly equalled, by any, and therefore it deſerves a good Expoſition, 
and kind Soil; by which Means it appears in Perfection in September. | 

Admirable.] The Admirable comes in alſo the Beginning of September, and challengeth 
his Name, as having almoſt all good Qualities, and no bad ones. It is round. and large, 
hath a ſcarlet Coat, delicate Pulp, ſugar Juice, and an high and exquiſite Taſte. | 

N. B. All the foregoing ſorts (according to the Diſtin&ion the French rightly make be- 


| tween Peaches and Pavies) are, properly ſpeaking, Peaches; that is, ſuch as part from the 
Stone, and are of the more melting Nature. Theſe, indeed are of ſuch Eſteem among the 


French, that the other which are called Pavies are very little ſer by, and are accounted 
watry and infipid. Bur without Dr our Palates, the Engliſh venture to 
abide by their Judgment, when they ſay we have two or three Pavies of Engliſh Ex- 


22 which equal, if not exceed any of the foregoing good ſorts of Peaches. As for 
litance, | 


New Newington] : The New Newington being a Week ſooner ripe than the old one, 


challenges this firſt Place in order amongſt the Pavies. It is a very fair and beautiful 
Fruit, and in ſome Years not much inferiour in Largeneſs and Taſte to the other. But 
yet, | 1 | - 
Old Newington.) The Old Newington is a Fruit which the Engliſh juſtly glory in and 
deſervedly boaſt of, as being not only a Native of our own, and of an antient Family; 
bur hath really all the Virtues and good Qualities that can be ſuppoſed to give Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction to thoſe that love Merit. It is a Diſgrace to it to be 1 K in a wet Soil 
or cold Clay; for there it will neither proſper nor bear good Fruit; but if it hath Juſtice 
done it, and it be planted in a warm Soil, and good Expoſition, ſuch as South or South- 
Eaſt, you may expect to be rewarded every Year, the Beginning of September, with ſome 
of the moſt delicious Fruit a Garden can afford. For. beſides the Beauty of its moſt 
tempting Bluſhes, when it firſt changes Colour it afterwards affords the beſt Tafte and the 
richeſt ſugar'd Juice, with a Pulp of the higheſt and moſt vinous Flavour. In ſome Soils 
and Situations it will grow excceding large: But it is always a Bonum magnum, 
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Of the Nectarine Kind or ſmooth Peach, which the French call Brugnon, we have ſome 
excellent fortsz and valuable Fruits they are. As, | 
Roman Nedtarine.] The Red Roman Netftarine, large and red all over. It has a firm 
yellow Pulp; and if it is ſuffered to hang on the Tree till it is full ripe, as it ou ut, it is 
very full of Juice, and hath a vinous Taſte, which gives almoſt univerſal Saban to 
thoſe who taſte it about the Middle of September. 1 1 
Elronge.] The Elrouge Neftarine comes in allo at the ſame Time, and being of Zygjj, 
Extraction has been very much eſteemed for its ſoft melting Pulp and vinous Taſte. But 
it muſt give place to the 
Newington Nectarines.] Newington Nefarine, which is now generally reckoned the moſt 
valuable and the beſt of Nectarines in all its. Qualities, for Bearing, high F lavour, and 
Richneſs of Juice. It takes its Name from the Reſemblance the Flowers have to thoſe 
of the Newington Peach, and is ripe about the ſame Time. 
Dutch Tawney.]. There is alſo a Dutch Tawney Nectarine much admired for its Size and 
high Flavour, if ſuffered to hang on the Tree till 'tis revelled the latter End of Sep- 
tember. on | | 5 
All theſe are yet ſucceeded by ſome others both Peaches and Pavies; but becauſe theſe 
late ſorts are difficult and uncertain, I chuſe not to tire the Gardener, or burthen this Ca- 
talogue with any more but this one ſort of Pavie, which for us excellent Qualities, ought 
always to be admitted, viz. 3 
Katherine.) The Katherine, which though it ripens not till the Middle of October, is 
then a moſt excellent Fruit, and juſtly valued by all who know it. I need not fay it re- 
quires the % Wall you can give it, becauſe it ripens late: But with that Advantage we 
have ſeldom ſuch Seaſons even in the North, but that it makes an inviting Part of an En- 
tertainment when the reſt are gone. The Fruit is large and very beautiful, only fome- 
times it is bigger on one Side than the other, which makes the flatter Part a little in- 
ſipid, even whilſt the rounder Side is good and well taſted. It has one other good Pro- 
perty, that it will keep ſeveral Days good after it is gathered, if laid up dry. 
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Aprecots. 


LTH O' the French deſpiſe the Aprecot, as mealy and inſipid, and fit only for 
Compotes; yet in England, with good Management, we find it an excellent 
Fruit, and therefore ule it with the fame Care and Art as we do the Peach; 
only they will do on Walls Eaſt or West, that have leſs Sun. There are not a 

great many ſorts of this Fruit. 5 5 9 

Maſculine Aprecot.] The Maſculine or early Aprecot is that which makes its firſt Ap- 
pearance near a Month before any of the reſt, even in the Middle of June. But according 
to the Obſervation before laid down, being a Precoce, it is much worſe than any of the 

- reſt; and indeed finds a Place againſt a Wall only for its early ripening. A ſingle Tree 
is enough for the Curioſity ; for it is tender, and yer ſmall, mealy and inſipid, when per- 
ſwaded to bear; wherein yet it will often fail, by reaſon of its early Blowing, and the 
Frofts in February and March overtaking its tender Bloſſoms. 3 5 

Orange.] The Orange Aprecot appears next, and is ripe ſome Years the firſt Wees in 
July. It has a good vinous Flavour, if not ſuffered to be too ripe; but it cares not to 
part from the Stone, which with ſome is reckoned a Fault. However it is no bad Bearer, 
and uſhers m __ | Sn 

Turkey] The Turkey Aprecot, univerſally eſteemed for its Hardneſs, conſtant Bearing, 
Largeneſs, and high Taſte, if gathered and caten as ſoon as ever it will part from the Stone. 
For indeed as it is the Fault, ſhall I fay, or Misfortune, of every fort of Aprecot 3 that 
if it be neglected and ſuffered to hang on the Tree too long, it will be flat, mealy and in- 
ſipid : But yet this is leaſt ſubje& to that Inconvenience, provided the Avarice of the Gar- 
dener ſuffer not too many to remain after May-Day, which as it is the Root of all 8 
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o it is the Foundation of this; This iſo hardy and kind, that ſome Years I have had 
Succeſſion of them from North-Eaſt, and 'North-Weft Walls extremely good. "There is 
alſo a Roman and a large Duich; but. T uw” 


Breda.) I ſhall only add to this Catalogue; the Breda or Bruxels Aprecot, famous and 
much valued for its bearing on Dwarfs or Eſpaliers. And it is obſerved when they are 
managed with Art in that manner, they afford a pretty, vinous and high-taſted Fruit in Au- 
guft : They will crack like a large round yellow Plum, and are ſpeckled with little red 
Spots: They eat much better from the Tree than any of the ſorts before mentioned; 
inſomuch that I have often wondered it is not more planted and encouraged; ſeeing the 
Tree is contented with the Place and Stature of a Plum: But it muſt be ſet in a warm 
well ſnelter d Place; the Want of which, perhaps hath occaſioned many Diſappoint- 
ments. | | | 3 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Plums: 
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— HERE. are vaſt Varieties of this Fruit, and many good ones, one or other 
continuing in Seaſon no leſs than four Months. The beſt forts are a pleaſing 
and delicious Fruit, though perhaps not ſo wholeſome eaten in any Quantities. 
The chief and beſt take in order as follow. %% a. 
Haſtive, and Mirabel.] The Haſtive and Mirabel are two Præcoces, and are only valued 
accordingly as they ripen in June and July. Of which Number is allo the Black Da- 
mask. | EY . | EM a ü , 1353 1 . 
Drab d' Or.] The Drab 4 Or is a ſmall round yellow Plum, whoſe Coat is ſpeckled 
with red. It has a delicate ſugar'd Taſte. Will do well on a Dwarf; but will bear 


better againſt a Wall, where it will ripen the latter End of uyßx. | 
Maitre Claud.] The Maitre Claud is a large whitiſh Plum, having a brisk tho? ſweer 
Juice, and comes from the Stone; will do on Dwarf or Wall, is reckoned amongſt the 
beſt Plums, and is thought to deſerve an Eaſt or Weſt Wall. 

Blue Perdrigan.] The Blue Perdrigan is juſtly valued as the very beſt of Plums, and 
becauſe it is not very apt to bear well, being tender in the Bloſſom, it juſtly deſerves a 
good Wall. It is in vain to plant it either Dwarf or Standard; but on a South Wall 

and warm Soil, it will reward the Owner with the moſt delicious, high-taſted Fruit of 
this Seaſon of Auguſt. Sh ” 

Royal Plum.) The Royal Plum is ripe alſo in Auguſt, will bear on a Dwarf, but 

more certainly againſt a Wall. It is large and round, and of a lively red Colour, eſpe- 
cially on the ſunny Side. It hath a ſweet and fleſhy Pulp, and is, I think, in all its 
Qualities, inferiour to none. | nt I 1 55 

Rich Corbon.] Rich Corbon is a round middle ſized Plum, hath a firm Fleſh, and a moſt 
exceeding brisk vinous Juice. It doth not part from the Stone; but it is one of the beſt 
Plums, and would be more eſteemed if it was a better Bearer, which Fault is yet mended 
againſt a good Wall, and in a warm Soil. „ d 

I bite Perdrigan.) The White Perdrigan is little inferiour to the Blue, ſomething bigger 
and a better Bearer, even againſt an Eaſt or Nen Wall, and is the more to be valued and 
encouraged, becauſe it ſucceeds the other. | Ts | . 

Imperatrice.] The Imperatrice in Shape and Colour is like the Blue Perdrigan; but 
comes later. It ſticks faſt to the Stone, and hath a delicious Flavour, tho' it is ſo bold as 
to hang upon the Tree againſt a Wall till the Beginning of October, and if carefully ga- 
thered and laid ſingle upon dry Shelves, will keep a great while in the Houle. 

I need not ſay there are ſeveral other good Plums, well known; and therefore want no 
other Recommendation or Deſcription, but giving them a Place in the Catalogue of good 
Plums, ſuch as will bear well on Dwarfs, Standards, or Northren Walls: Such as theſe, 
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The Red Baum fun, J ( The Damaſeone, 
The bite Bonum magnum, II The Holt, 


The Orleans, The Green Gage, 
The Potheringham, or Sheen, The Morocto, 10 T5 
The Muſcle, Bs j The Apricot-Plam, 
The Queen Mother, be Damen, White and Black. 


i 


N. p. The Pulp of all Plums is yellow. 
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Of Cherries, 


1 


HIS is a Fruit fo well known every where, that it needs no Deſcription or 
Recommendation: But becauſe there are ſeveral forts of them, it may be ne- 
ceſſary juſt to mention thoſe which are generally eſteemed beſt, and good 
Bearers. The firſt ripe is, DET, | 

The May-Cherry, which being a Præcoce is valued only for its earlineſs: For it is ſmall 
and apt to be taſtleſs and inſipid. If it is ſet againſt a South Wall, it will be ripe the yay 

beginning of May. 5 1 ; = | 5 

The Mah-Dube appears next, and with a good Wall will be ripe the middle or latter 
end of May. But it never appears with its true Beauty and Taſte, but on a Standard; 

Wwhereon it beats admirably well, and will be ripe in June; when I have ever eſteem d it 
to have all the good Qualities of a Cherry and none of the bad ones. It hath a ſmall 
Stone, a delicious full Pulp, and is moreover almoſt a never failing Bearer. So that were 

it not deſireable to have a Succeſſion, there ſhould no other Cherry but this be planted, 
But for that reaſon it is adviſeable to have alſo, ö n e 
The Orleans, which is a very good Cherry, and bears well, either Wall or Standard: 
And fo alfo is the Bleeding- Heart, M hite-Heart, and. Carnation But all of them have large 
Stones and little Pulp: And the three laſt are very uncertain Bearers without the advantage 
of an Eaſt or Veſts Wall. 4 . WT 
Merella Cherries are excellent Bearers, and are good, when throughly ripe the latter cnd 
of Auguſt, either eaten raw, or put into Brandy, and made into Compotes. They are bel 
Jon off from Standards; but they grow large, and well deſerve a Place againſt a No: 
all. | 5 
© Every one knows the common Flemiſh Cherry to be good from Standards, and are pretty 
conſtam Bearers; but when they are ſet againſt a Wall, tho' they grow larger, they at 
made four and ſpoilt for eating raw. e & Fats 38 | 
The Black Cherry which grows to Timber and large Trees, every one alſo knows to be 
ſweet and good. It is raiſed from Seed and common Foundation for all other Cherries to 
be grafted upon. There are found of them in ſome Places, particularly at the Reverend 


Mr. Butler's, at Stanhope in the Biſhoprick of Durham, a fort having a very large Fruit, 


little inferiour to the Bleeding- Heart, and a much better Bearer. | 
There is alſo the Amber, the Black-Heart, the Cluſter and the Morocco; but they are not 
much encouraged, becauſe they are bad Bearers. . : 
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of Hernel- Fruit, ſuch as Apples, Pears, &c. How to diſpoſe them; 


whether for Walls, Dwarfs, or Standards, their Deſcription, Order, 


| and Time of Ripening. 


Of the PRAR. 


Have already directed the Government and Pruning this valuable Fruit, and I am | 


now led to the Deſcription and Properties of the ſeveral Sorts of Pears. And this is 
the more neceſſary to be done, becauſe no fort of Fruit hath been generally more 
miſtaken and leſs underſtood, to the great Diſappointment and Grief of thoſe. who 
have been miſled in planting and placing them. There are almoſt infinite Varieties of Pears 
and it muſt be owned, that though we may and do exceed the French in the Art of ma- 
= naging and pruning the Trees; yet we are beholden to them for ſome of the beſt ſorts, 


thoſe eſpecially that require a good Wall. In this Deſcription I ſhall. ſelect all or moſt of 


| | 1 the beft in the order as they ripen: Only ſuch as ripen in Fuly, being Precoces and valuable 
only that account, I ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf juſt to name them, and proceed to the more va- 
luable which follow in Auguſt. "0 | 


fe » 
* 
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July PrARs are, 


The Little Muſcat, The Great Blanguet, 


The Primate or Petit Haſtive, | [ {Th Muſcat Robert, 
The Couſe Madam, Are Long-tailed Blanquet. | 


To anſwer the End of having theſe early, they may be ſer againſt Wall, which will 
haſten their ripening, but not make them better. | 


Auguſt PE ARsõ are, 


Jargonel.] The Jargonel. This is, I think, the firſt Summer - Pear that can be called 
Good : And indeed a large, beautiful and well-taſted Pear it is. It has moreover the Pro- 
perty of bearing very well; and becauſe it is large and apt to fall from the Tree, it ſhould 
not be ſuffered to continue on the Tree till it is full ripe. It well deſerves an Eaſt or Weſt 
Wall to keep it. , | 1 


ſunny ſide, and hath a rich Juice, and bears beſt on a half Dwarf. oc 

| Orange Bergamot.] The Orange Bergamot is a Pear generally admired for its ſhort Pulp 
. =- and its rich, ſugared, portage Juice. Ir is an excellent Bearer, either againſt a Wall or 
| = on a Dwarf. The firſt makes it bigger and earlier, but not better. A 
1199 Katherine] The Katberine is an old Engliſh Pear, undeſervedly neglected of late Years, 
bdiut it is not only moſt beautiful to behold, but grateful to the Taſte, having a very high 
= uncommon Flavour pleaſing to moſt, though diſpleaſing to ſome. It is in greateſt. Perfe- 
- = ction on a Dwarf. I 


Ambroſca.) Ambroſca is a very beautiful good Gzed Pear, inferior to none of this 


Month; for if it is eaten, before it is too ripe, it hath a rich Taſte. Its only Fault is, 
that it often forgets its Benefator. | 


Petit Ruſſelet.] Petit Ruſſelet is another excellent Pear of this Month 3 of a greeniſh 


yellow on one ſide, and red on the other. It hath a ſhort and ſweet Pulp, and not diſ- 


agreeably perfumed. Is beſt on a Dwarf. 


Mus Bon Chrttien.| Musk-Summer Bon Chrttien is the firft of that Name that appears, 


SEL | 1 and is valucd chiefly tor its high Perfume, pleaſing to Some, and the averſion of Others. 


PrARS 
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Hamden's Bergamot.] Hamden's Bergamot is of a flat Shape, tinged with Red on the 
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Pzars which ripen in September are, 


Summer Bon Chritien.] The Summer Bon Chrétien of great Antiquity, well an wering | 
the Name of a good Chriſtian, Sound at Heart to the laſt, its Heart or Core being obſeryeg 
to. continue uncorruùpted even when the Pulp is decayed. This is a true Bonum magnum 
having a noble; ſhorty high and juicy Taſte; and on a good aſpected Wall, will ſometimes 
be fo large as to weigh fifteen or ſixteen Ounces. It is a eat Pity tis not always a good 
Bearer. But I venture to ſay a great part of its Barrenneſs is owning to miſmanagement. 
For it is commonly placed amongſt the reſt of the Wall- Fruit, where it hath neither El. 
bow- room, nor Height to extend its ſlender and bearing Branches: Whereas (as I have 
formerly obſerved) this Tree frequently bears even at the Extremity of the laſt Year 

Shoot, and rhefefore it ſhould have room both ſide-ways and upwards; and then I hare 

found it to bear well enough, if the Knife has not been too buſy in ſbortning, but em. 
ploy'd only to cut out the great Wood. e 

Verte-Longue.] The Verte- Longue diſcovers its Shape and Colour by its Name. It hath 

a wonderful ſoft and melting Pulp, and an exceeding thin Skin. Bears very well on an 

Eaſt or Weſt Wall, and acquires a very high vinous Taſte, if the Soil be not too moiſt. 
Dean. Pear.] The Dean-Pear, on the account of its Shape and Bignels, is often mi- 
ſtaken for the Summer Bon Chretien: But although it hath a melting Pulp and muky 
Juice, yet it wants the other's high Flavour. It ſhould not therefore be ſuffered to be 

Too ripe, for then it is apt to grow mealy and inſipid. „ ; 
Aulunm Bergamut.] The Autumn Bergamot is ſo well known, that it hardly needs any 
Words or Deſeri tion to recommecd it, for if it may not be ſaid to exceed all other 
Pears; yet at leaſt it muſt be ſaid, there are none yet known to exceed it. But as it will 
not laſt long, we are glad to find a Succeſſion of other good ones to imitate it. Its ex- 
cellent Quality is, that tis better taſted from a Dwarf or Standard than from a Wall. In 
a wet Soil and cold Situation it will not proſper, and fo it is ſometimes ſet againſt a South 
Wall; which indeed makes it bigger, but takes off much from its true Flavour and inclines 
it to be inſipid. 5 | = 

Bures du Roy.] Buree du Roy is another incomparable Pear the latter end of this Month, 
It is large and beautiful, and a never-failing Bearer z but it ought to have a Wall of a good 
Aſpect, and not thruſt againſt the North, as is the two common Practice; for though it | 

will bear ſo placed, yet the Fruit is inſipid and watry. Whereas uſed with Care and Ci- | 
vility, it is a Fruit of a noble Size, delicious melting Pulp, and vinous Juice, and there- 
fore claims equal Merit with the very be. It thrives well in a loamy Soil or mixt Clay; 
but in a light Sand without ſome agreeable Mixtures, it will not be perſuaded to grow to 


PrAns ripe in October. 


_ , The laſt three or four mentioned Pears continue a good part of this Month alſo ; when 

there are ſome others preſent themſelves. As, . 
| Monfieur John.] The Monſieur John, both the Golden and the Grey, are good Peas 
againſt Eaſ or Weſt Walls: The firſt is an old Pear, and hath a fine ſugared Juice, and 
the other hath ſomething a firmer Pulp, and will keep a little longer. | 
, - Creſſane.} The Creſſane is a fine large round Pear, and deſerves a good aſpected Wal. 
It is ſpeckled almoſt all over with red Spots. Its Skin is rough, but its Pulp extremely 
tender and full of Juice, attended with an agreeable Sharpneſs, It is firſt grey, but turm 

yellow as it ripens. 1 55 i N 

Swan's Egg.) The Swan's Egg, conſidered in all its good Qualities, is one of the beſt 
Pears, and ought much to be encouraged. It bears well, either on Standards or Dwarfs. 
But many who are Lovers of this Fruit are apt to ſpoil it with Kindneſs, when they 
plant it againſt a South Wall; where like many others it grows indeed larger, but is made 
thereby mealy and inſipid. On a Dwarf or rather half Dwarf, it arrives to great Peric- 
_ Qtion molt Years, and ſeldom fails of a full Crop. It hath a moſt agreeable melting Juice, 
with a high vinous Taſte; and which is a conſiderable Part of its good Character, having 
a thick Skin, it will ſometimes keep in Perfection (after it is ripe) near two Months; for 
I have my ſelf eaten them very good at Chriſtmas. 5 * 
Marchioneſs.) The Marchioneſs is large, and ſhap'd like the Winter Bon Crôtien: Tis 
ruſſet when gathered, but it grows yellow as it ripens. Is very melting, and of a —5 
< | Ws 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 225 
musky Juice; ſo that it claims a Place amongſt the beſt Pears, deſerving an Eaſt or Weſt. 
Wal. 1 0 n 


bigneſs of the Monſieur John. Hath a very ſhort Stalk, and is ſet hollow like an Apple; 
will do well on Eaſt or Weſt Walls, or on Dwarfs. 5 7's 


mot, are all in Seaſon this Month. 
| | Pe ARS ripe in November. 6 
| Virgulee.] The V irgulee is an old Pear and much eſteemed, having a very melting Juice. 


a particular Misfortue attends this Pear; for it is apt to taſte of whatſoever it is laid upon, 
eſpecially in a cloſe Place, for which reaſon it bears Carriage not well. Oaken Shelves to 
lay them on to ripen in the Houſe, are beſt, It deſerves a South-Eaft or South-Weſt 
St. Germain. ] The St. Germain is another admirable Pear; greeniſh and ſpotted when 


light and dry: But it deſerves the beſt aſpected Wall. It will keep good till the latter 
end of December. 5 3 

MWinter-Tborn.] Epinè d' Hyver, or Winter- Thorn, is a handſome pyramidical Pear, green 
upon the Tree, but yellow when ripe, with a ſattin Skin. Its Juice is greatly perfumed, 
and very melting, if it have the advantage of a good Wall. 8 
. Spaniſh Bon Crttien.] The Spaniſh Bon Crétien is a very good Pear on a South Wall, 


Juice; to ſay nothing, that it anſwers its Name and Character. n : 
Lewis Bon.] The Lewis Bon is ſhaped much like the St. Jermin Pear, hath a ſmooth 


ſhould have the advantage of a Wall, for its Fruit is apt to fall off. 


Prans ripe in December, January and February. 


ood for the whole Month of December or longer, there are alſo ſome. of the very 
beſt Pears yet to come, that preſent themſelves to the Taſte of the Curious with no ſmall 
Merit. As, = wy 50 55 
La Chaſſery.] The La Chaſſery is a middle ſized Pear of the Shape of an Egg, greeniſh, 
and ſometimes ſpeckled, having long Stalks ; its Pulp is very melting, and its Juice ſugared 
and a little perfumed, ſo as to be agreeable. It loves a dry Soil, and expects a good South 
Wall to free it from being watry. | 


the ſame ſhape and bigneſs, but more inclining to be grey and ſpeckled, and is ſomething 


longer before it bears. It is eſteemed an excellent Fruit, melting and ſugar'd, and deſerving 
of a good Wall. 5 by 
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though it is one of the laſt good Pears, and continues when moſt others are gone, even 
in the coldeſt Seaſons of Winter, yet there is (as it were) a Recapitulation of all the good 


is often miſlaken for it: But it is quite another Pear. It hath a large Crown ſunk very 
hollow; is greeniſh from the Tree; but hath ſome Bluſhes of red and yellow when it 

comes to be ripe. It is a large Pear, of a tender Pulp, with a very ſweet and ſugared 
Juice: And the Tree makes a very handſome Figure when it is laden with Fruit ; but 
that muſt not be expected till after five or ſix Years planting. It is ripe when it yields 
to the Thumb, and not before. By what I have ſaid it will eafily be perceived, that it 
deſerves a good warm Soil, and a warm ſouthern Expoſition. . 

M. Bon Cretien.) This is a Pear of great Antiquity, and hath obtained a Credit and 
Reputation anſwerable ro its Name. Some are apt to think there are ſeveral ſorts of 
them; but they are all one and the ſame Fruit; only the difference of Soils, Expoſitions, 

Seaſons of the Years, and Condition of the Tree may make great Alrerations both in Shape 
and Goodneſs. In Perfection it is fine F rut, and oft weighs more than a Pound. Bur it 
may hardly be ſaid to be agrecable to our Climate, even ſet againſt the beſt Walls; wy 

MMM mm e or 


Callio-Roſat.] Callio-Reſat is much admired by many. Is of the colour, ſhape, and 


The Lanſac, the Beſi de la mot, the Green Sugar Pear, the Befideri, and the Swi/5 Berga- 
It is green when gathered about Michaelmas, but it grows yellow as it ripens. There is 


taken from the Tree, but grows yellow as it ripens. It is full of Juice of a lemoniſſi 
Tartneſs, very pleaſing to moſt. The Tree is a good Bearer on a Soil that is not too 


mund ic 23 thought to deſerve that advantage for its handſome Bulk, ſhort Pulp and ſugar d 


Skin, greeniſh and ſpeckled, and a Juice very rich and ſweet, eſpecially on a dry Soll. It. 


by 1085 that, moſt of the Pears before mentioned for November, will alſo keep and be 
ver 


—_ The Ambret hath many of the Properties of the La Chaſſry, and is much of 


Colmar.) The Colmar now preſents irſelf to us mot Fialeh and fa Perfection. For ; 


Qualities of other Pears centered in this. It is ſhaped much like the V. Bon Cretien, and 
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ber bund df" Bun Ar dad infpic. They are beft fied on a 
Stock, and ſet * the South Wall, where they may have va run. Vue. 
excellent indeed to bake: Bur it is generally thought a South Wall _ be better 3 
than to er baking Pears. © 


The tollowing Pegs are not to be deſp iſed, but are adi ined the beſt Gardens, 
vis... St. Andrew, Martin Sec, Petit Orin, and the Carmelite 3 3 but they all require a —4 


: Wall. 


The baking Pears moſt in Repute, and which will do well either on half Dwark, 


North-Eaft or North-Weſt Walls, are the Cadiliac, the Pound Pear, the Black Pear of 


Worceſter, the Engliſh Wardon, Parkinſon's Warden, and a Pear called the Lord Mayor's 
_ Show, whole TING is ſtripꝰd with yellow ad green, and | is a free Bearer. E TEEAS 


On N. B. Moſt Pears are known by their Leaves. 
0 6160 ö er $0 $0 08160 69.80: hl 50 8656 $656 0% EYES 


CHA P. XXI 
A Caralogue of the mh oe... 


F this fort of Fruit likewiſe there is almoſt ſpite Vari iety, every County i in 
England having its peculiar Favourite. However, that a Lover of Planting may 
not be under too great Perplexity in his Choice of the beſt ſorts, I will here ſet 
down a ed Þ of ſuch : as are unqueſtionably good, not excluſive of many 


others that * be called o too. 
The Cenneting. A Precoce, ? [The Kirton Pippin, 
The Summer Queening, be Stone Pippin, 
The Golden Pippin, The Non-Pereil, the very beſt for al Ules, 
The Golden Renating, gs: whether the Table 21 Kitchin, or for 
The Golden, or Aromatick Ruſſe, | | Cyder, and bears moſt plentifully, belt 
The Golden Monday, or out, ag £3 __ when grafted on a Quince or Crab, 
The Queen's Pearmain, ©- | The Holland Pippin, 
The Summer Pearmain, 13 | The Paradiſe Apple, 
The Winter Pearmain, II The John Apple, or Deux Aud 
The Kentiſh Codlin, The Margil, 
The Kentiſb Pippin, | J ( The Bell voir Pippin. 


Vines uſually planted i in Ela, and will ripen with us are, 


| The 5 uly Grape, a P Y&coce and there- The Blue and 
fore not very good, . | The Grizley 3 Fromtiniacs, 


The White Sweet Water, TL The White Frontiniac, though an excellent 
The Black Cluſter, Grape, ſeldom ripens in England. 
The White Muſcadine, 


CHAP. 
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| Of the Gooſeberry, Currant, Philbud, Rasberry, and Strawberry. 


Efore I mention the ſeveral forts. of Gooſeberries and their Uſes, it may not be 
-amiſs to direct the beſt Method of propagating and encreaſing them as well as 
Currants: And this is the more neceſſary to be done, becaule all the Authors 
that have hitherto treated on this Subject, have (at leaſt as far as I can find) 
plainly miſs d ir, or elſe have led the Planter into the common Miſchief and Inconvenience 
utending this uſeful Sr). „ 
The three uſual Ways of propagating the Gooſeberry and Currant, are either by /ow- 
ing their Seed; but here, as in almoſt all other Cafes, Nature is 2 to degenerate, 
and you can never be ſure of the fort you would have this way. Or elle by Cuttings; or 
laſtly, by OF. Sets or Suckers. By the two laſt Ways the End is effectually attained ; 
but then in the common Method of Practice, the Trees are peſtered afterwards with 
ſuch numerous Suckers, that without great Care, and continual Amputation, they will ne- 
ver be kept uniform upon one Stem; whereby alſo they are weakened and hindered in per- 
forming their proper Office. « TOOLS Ys e 
To cure then this Inconvenience, I have by Experience found, that if from a Cutting 


. 


* 


or Off- ſet of a Gooſeberry or Currant, you take off with a ſharp Knife all the ſwelling 
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never afterwards put forth Suckers, but ſtand 1 upon one Stem, and form (as it 
ſhould) a round Head, which is always obſerved to afford the largeſt and beſt Fruit. 
The reaſon of taking of the Buds is founded on this Obſervation ; That from thoſe Buds 


= thoſe Cuttings which are deprived of their Buds, which take root very readily, tho' they 
do not put forth Suckers. j As Co PP rw SE er 
This Obſervation is of great Uſe alſo to thoſe who make uſe of Suckers as a Foundation 
for Stone and Kernel-Fruir, as in the caſe of Plums and Pears, whereon are inoculated 


this, yet) by Analogy of Reaſon, this ſhould be an effectual Remedy to prevent a multi- 
tude of Suckers ſo troubleſome in Borders, and injurious to the Fruit-'Trees : The Cuttings 
of Codlins ſhould alſo be rhus managed. iS 
Cooſeberry.] The 8 | 

ſhould be encouraged, viz. The White Datch, excellent for eating; the Large Amber, beſt 
for baking when green; the Walnut Gooſeberry, remarkable for its largeneſs, and is firſt 
ready for Tarts; the Red or Black, Hairy or Bearded Gooſeberry, is a very pleaſant and 
much valued Fruit, both for eating raw or baked, and preſerving. It would be endleſs 
to mention all the ſeveral ſorts which are raiſed every day from Seeds: Bur it may not be 
amiſs to ſay there is a Champaign Gocſeberry, a Præcope, no otherwiſe valued, but that ir 
comes ten days ſooner than the reſt. . 


Currant.] The three remarkable ſorts of Currants, very different from each other, are 
the Large I. bite Dutch Currant, which is an admirable Bearer; and if ſer againſt a Wall, 
in the intermediate Spaces between young Fruit-Trees, will produce Fruit ſometimes as big 
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will hold its Fruit till Michactmas, if preſerved with Mats from Birds. And the Black 
Currant 3 the Flavour of which, though it is diſpleaſing to moſt, yet for Variety's ſake, 
and ſome medicinal Uſes ſhould not be wanting. The phyſical Taſte is much loſt, when 
uſed either in Tarts, or put into Brandy inſtead of Black Cherries. 

Both the Gooſeberry and the Currant ſhould be kept upon one Stem, with a roundiſh 
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oldeſt Wood, as allo all the large white Mood of the laſt Year's growth: For it is the Wood 
of two or three Years old, and the ſmall white Mood from them, that bears the beſt and 
largeſt Fruit. | TN | | | 7 

' Philbud.) The Philbud is an improved kind of Hazel, and bears'a Fruit much admired 
by moſt, eſpecially as an Amuſement over a Glaſs of Wine after a good Dinner. The 
Scarlet ſort is moſt valued, and is reckoned to have the thinneſt Shell and the higheſt Fla- 
vour, You are never fare of a good fort from the Seed; therefore they are generally 


ral leq 


Buds, as far as you intend it to be thruſt into the Earth, or to be covered, the Tree will 


n * 232 —— 
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— 


Nature forms the Suckers or Off. Sets, and not the Root, as is generally thought. For the 
Root is formed in the ſmooth Places between the Bark and the Wood, as is plainly ſeen in 


Peaches, Aprecots, and the beſt Pears: For if prudent Care be taken to diſ-eze the Suckers 
as far as they are covered in the Ground, (though I have not had experimental Proof of 


Kinds of Gooſeberries are chiefly worth our Notice, and 


as Grapes, and not much leſs pleaſant. The common Red Currant is a good Bearer, and 


Head a little open in the middle; ftill obſerving to rake away every Year ſome of the 
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Root) ſhould be uſed as the Gooleberry in the Method of their Propagation. 


wants, I think, ſomething of the true Flavour of the laſt, and therefore is not ſo much 
eſteemed or 2 They will 1 almoſt in any Soil, but loye the Shade: 
0 bl 


2 Plant which loves Coolneſs und Moiſture, 1 have found that the leſſer Weeds are rather 


be help'd with a Shower of Pidgeon Dung in the Spring, will produce a wonderful Crop, 


more propagated than it is: But the So and the Sort hath diſcouraged many. The fr}, 


and planted anew once in three or four Years: But every Year freſh Earth or Pidgeon 


raiſed from. Suckers or Of-ſets ; which (to prevent their. unreaſonable multiplying at the 


 Kasberry.) The Rasberry is a Fruit of a prevailing uncommon Flavour, pleaſant and ac. 
ceptable to molt. They grow wild in the Woods about Durham in great abundance. [ 
could never diſcover more than two ſorts of them, the White and the. Red. The firlt 


where, though the Fruit will not be ſo early, yer there it is largeſt and beſt. They are 
propagated, either in Autamn or Spring, from Off-ſets of the laſt Year, pruned to about + 
22.) and a half. Little or no Fruit can be expected the firſt Summer, not a great deal 
the ſecond, but the third Year will produce a full Crop from the Shoots of the NET 
Year. Moſt Authors have directed the keeping them clean from Weeds: But as this 


an Help than an Hindrance, and therefore they may be left to themſelves after they are 
pruned to three Foot high in March, provided they be kept clear only from Docks, Net. 
tles, Fc. all the dead Stalks being removed in the Spring. 
Strawberry.) The Strawberry next juſtly challengerh our Obſervation and Regard. Or 

which we have chiefly four forts, all of them much coveted. and eagerly ſought after, as 
they preſent themſelves at ſuch an carly Seaſon of the Year, when N ovelty excites an im- 
Powe longing Appetite after Fruit in general, hitherto ſo long deny'd, and in vain ex- 

ected. | 3 3 | 

f The firſt and moſt early ripe is the Virginia or Scarlet. $irawberry, which if it have the 
Benefit of a good Expoſure and a light Soil, will be ripe the middle of May. However, 
Strawberries of all ſorts naturally delight in an heavier Soil inclining to Clay ; which if it 


and very large Fruit. 9 5 

The Hautboy or great M bite Strawberry, is an admirable Bearer in a proper loamy Sol 
or mixt Clay; hath a very agreeable Flavour, and ſometimes arrives to the bigneß of a 
ſmall Walnut. This Plant is not ſo well underſtood as it ought; otherwiſe it would be 


if it be too light may be eaſily mended with Clay or Marle. But the other wants to be 
explained; for I have never yet ſeen that Author who makes the proper Dictinction be- 
twixt the true and the Baffard Kind. The true fort is never to be known and diſtinguiſhed 
from the other, but at the Time of bloſſoming; when it may be obſerved, that the little 
Fibres that proceed from the middle of the Flower are ſbort, lying cloſe and ſnug to the 
white Petals or Leaves: Whereas the other baſtard Kind hath its Fibres faring and Harting 
out much longer. This Kind never bearing any Fruit, ſhould always, as ſoon as diſcover- 
ed, be rooted up immediately, that the true one may be put in his Place. In many Places 
I have obſerved more than half of this laſtard ſort to get Place in a Strawberry-Bed, 
and the Maſters never underſtood the Reaſon of their Dilappointment till I explained it, 
and gave them better Hopes. However, to make this Difference better underſtood, and 
the Truth appear, I have annex'd the Figure of both as nearly as can well be expreſſed. 


The Baſtard Sort. | The True Sort. 
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The third fort is the little Hood- Strawberry, which is alſo of two Kinds, the Red and 
the Now; both equally good and conſtant Bearers, and make an agreeable mixture at the 
Deſert. The Slips of che firſt degenerate, and therefore ſhould be fetch'd from the Woods, 


Dung ought to be thrown amongſt them in the Spring, which will help to refreth an 
cover their Roots, which are apt to be thrown out of the ground by the Froſts. And 1 
Midſummer, if the Fruit is deſired to be large and fair, the Runners ſhould be carctuliy 
taken off, fo as to leave all the Plants fngle. re . 
The Yood-Strawberry will ſometimes bear twice a Year, in June and in October, if the 


Seaſon be favourable, and warm Rains come. But the molt certain way to make 50 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 


Berberry.] The Berberry is a Plant that ſhould not be neglected or forgotten; for it 


o 


is 4 pleaſant Shrub, - bearing beautiful Branches of yellow Flowers in the Spring, and no 
leſs pretty Cluſters of red Berries towards the Autumn. The Fruit has an agreeable Aci- 


diry when it is ripe, tho' it is ſeldom uſed any other way but in Sauces. We are told of 
a fort without Stones, which becauſe I have never ſeen, I cannot recommend; bur ſuch 
therefore to prevent their ſpreading ſo much at the Root, they ſhould be ſerved like the 
Suckets of Gooldeatric, ur ts before" rernns, , 6H ADR Oo 

Having thus gone through all the Particulars and Articles of Fruit uſually planted in a 
Fruit-Garden, directing at the ſame time their management and manner of Cultivation, 
ſhewing their Natures, Properties and Uſe ; I ſhall now proceed to ſay ſomething of the 
ſeveral Diſeaſes Fruit-Trees are ſubject ro, pointing out at the fame time, the moſt 
probable Cures and Remedies for them. 'To which I ſhall add afterwards a Chapter of 


muſt be more valuable in Sauces. They are propagated by Cuttings and Suckers, and 


Blights, and the moſt probable Occaſions of them, that thereby we may be help'd to 


look out for a Remedy and Defence. 
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C HAP. XXII. 
of the Diſeaſes of Fruit-Trees. | 


Ruit- Trees are ſubje& to many Infirmities, which weaken and deſtroy them; fo 
that we may properly fay they are liable to Diſeaſes and Diſtempers like other 
| Animals. Yczllow Leaves out of ſeaſon, or bliſtered with red Spots, new Shoots 
growing black or drying on their Extremities in Autumn, Fruits remaining ſmall 


or dropping off unſeaſonably, are ſo many Symptoms of Weakneſs and Decay, either in 
the Head, Stem or Roor. | | | 


J have been tempted to think further, from ſome Obſervations I have made, that there 


are ſome certain Diſeaſes in Trees ſomething analogous to thoſe in Human Bodies. Among 


which there are ſome that may be cured with the Aſſiſtance of Remedies, and others 


— hitherto appear incurable, ſince whatever can be done to them hath ſtill proved in- 
effectual. ee | 


I have had Pear-Trees directly in the Meaſles, the Leaves of the whole Tree being all 


over ſpotted with red; which Spots in the Autumn became bliſtered, hollow, and full of 
| ſmall Holes, which I ſuppoſe to be the Paſſage for Inſects to go and lay their Eggs, of 


which I could diſcover innumerable. Quantities by the help of my Microſcope. Ir is very 
hard to ſay what ſhould be the cauſe of this Diſeaſe ; but J have obſerved it more than 


once in ſeveral Gardens beſides my own: And it is remarkable too, that though the Tree 
continued in a ſtate of Vigour, yet the Leaves and ſometimes the ſmall Twigs became 


every Year more and more meazled and bliſtered, till it became a frightful Sight : The 


Fruit fell off before it was half ripe, and that put me moon a Reſolution to cut off the 


Head of the Tree to form new Wood; but I quickly found the Diſeaſe continued, and 
in that ſtate I left it at Telvertoft. 8 | + 39] 


I am apr to think the Foundation of this Diſeaſe was in the Root, for I faw nothing 
of it, till the Pear- Tree Roots might be ſuppoſed to reach an ill-natured untractable Clay, 


which lay within a Foot of the Surface. There may be alſo ſomething in Mr. Bradley's 


Conjecture, that the Bliſters were occaſioned by the Hail-ſtorm bruiſing the Leaves and 
giving occaſion thereby for ſuch Inſe&s as floated and circulated with the Juices in the 
Veſſels of the Tree to lodge there as a Neſt for Eggs. For (as he further rightly ob- 


ſerves). 4 All Inſects, as they are of different Kinds, have reſpectively proper Places where 


: they lay their Egps to be enlivened ; and thoſe Places I always obſerve are actually in a 
- tate of Putrefattion : So that it ſeems as if the putrid Juices of Bodies, either Animal 
Pa 7 Vegetable, were eſſential to give Life to the Eggs of Inſects, and nouriſh their 
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bear in Autumn is to cut down the Leaves and Flower-Stems, juſt before the Bloſſoms open 
in May, and they will ſhoot out afreſh and bear ripe Fruit in October. If ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt Roots be ſet in Pots and put on a gentle hot Bed in January, they may with 
Care be fo ordered as to produce Fruit in March : But Fruit in all thete artificial Ways is 
always flat and infipid. „ JOG l ant 1 
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_ & ceeding ſmalneſs: 


& are ſtill larger than thoſe in. the Trunk; and as capable of receiving them as th 


When it Rizes the Stem of Part where it was inoculated. There is no — for this 


„ believe (Gith he further) it will not be difficult to conceive how the Eggs of ſome 
e ſmall Inſects may paſs in Crowds thro the Veſſels of Plants, when we conſider their ex. 
0 For many Kinds which I have examined with Microſcopes do not ſinol. 
„ fill tere Space than one Tenth Part of the Orifice of a I dad. Veſſel, fo that they might 
ce pals through ſuch Pipes without Interruption. And the Pores and Veſſels of the Rows 
c taking in their proper Nouriſhment from the Earth. I am of Opinion, that 
ce 2 of Plants 1 continually the Eggs of ſome ſort of Inſect 1 vcd circulnin 
« with their Sap, which cannot be enlivencd as long as the Plants are in health, and the 
ce Sap full of Spirits; but only when they meet with ſome wounded or decay'd Part 
« where the Juices begin to corrupt. ; 


But whatever Accidem: might be the Occafion of this Diſtemper, the Remedy (as fu « 


I can find) is ſtill a Secreet. And I am apt to think there can be no Cure, except the 
Foundatien be removed, 7. e. to plant another Tree and in a better Soil. For I try; 


| | AN tryd 
Mr. Bratiley's Conjecture, and made uſe of Quickſilver ſeveral ways, both by hes | 


the Stem, and by plaiſtering ſome of the main Branches, firſt peeligg off the outward 


Rind: But (as I take it) there not being Heat enough in the Sap of a Tree to ſet the 
Mercury in motion, as there is in the Blood of an Animal, the Mercury had no manner 
of Effect, and made no fort of alteration. . 91 5 | 
Another Diſeaſe I have obſerved ſome Fruit-Trees to be ſubject to is, The Dead Palſy; 
as when the Circulation of the Sap is of a ſudden ſtop'd b Blaſt or Canker, or other Ac- 
cident, one Side or Part of a Tree preſently languiſhes and dies, and ſometimes the whole, 


but only to cut out the affected Part, and to recover if poſſible, the Beauty of the Tree 
from the Part anaffected. | — | 6 
Again, Gum, or a continual Running of viſcous Matter from ſome one Part of a Tree, 
eſpecially a Peach, is another incurable Diſtemper. When it appears only on a Branch 
there is hopes, cutting only that Branch two or three Inches below the Part ſo diſtem- 
pered ; by that means the Gamreen may be hindered from extending further. If it dif 


_ cover itſelf about the Bud or Graft, or all over the Stem, the beſt way is to loſe no more 
Time about it, but to provide another for its Place. Too great Richneſs of the Soil, or 


dunging the Borders, is often the occaſion of this Diſtemper. EY | 
Many Fruit-Trees are obſerved to labour under a gradual Decay of Conſumption, with- 
out any viſible Tokens or Reaſons of their Weakneſs. This is. ſometimes occaſioned by 
bad, withered, wounded Roors at - firſt Planting; and if ſo, it commonly ends in Death. 
Bur if it be occaſioned by Inſects _ and gnawing the Roots within the Ground, ſuch 
as Cock-Chafers- and Worms, which afterwards prove Breezes or Gad- flies; in ſuch calc 
it is proper to ſearch narrowly the Roots of the Tree in order to remove and deſtroy them; 
putting in at the ſame time as much freſh untried Earth as is poſlible : And this will give 
new Life and Vigour to the Tree. A multitude of Piſs-Ants are likewiſe often the occa- 
ſion of languiſhing Conſumption in Fruit-Trees, by eating away all the Fibres and even all 


the outward Coat of the larger Roots. Theſe after they are well and frequently diſturbed 


by digging about the Roots, and tempted to get together in Bodics, by raw Fleſh or dew 
Worms cut in pieces ſtrew'd about the Borders, may be eaſily deſtroyed by ſcalding Wi 
ter, diſcreetly ordered, ſo as not to injure the Trees. 

Another Diſtemper which moſt Fruit- Trees are ſub ject to, is the Yellow-Jaundice : But 
this, being almoſt wholly owing to a wet Soil, and an indiſcreet planting them too low, 


if the Diſeaſe harh not continued too long, is capable of a Reme > To be buried alive 
ES 


is the worlt Way of loſing Life. The Practice is too frequent in etables, and is diſco- 
vered to be a Misfortune, when the Leaves and ſometimes the ſmaller Branches turn 1:- 
low, long before the Seaſon. If the Diſtemper is not remedied in time, it may be too 
late for a Cure, and Death will follow. But if after three or four Years planting, a dil 

Care be uſed to raiſe the Tree conſiderably, all may be ſet to Rights. This may be 


= by firſt removing a good Part of the Earth from about the Root, and then by the 


help of two Men with Spades oppoſite to each other, the Tree may be gently and gra- 
dually raiſed to its proper Height, even till ſome of the bigger Roots appear two or thret 
Inches above Ground; and then, having ſome untried Earth ready at hand, let a third Per- 
fon catefully thtuſt as much of it as poſſible (whilſt the Spades remain in the Way of Lc 
vers) into all the Vacuities with the hand, that the Tree may not fink again. By which 
Method it will quickly be ſeen what wes its Diſtemper, and the occaſion of it, even by the 
following Verdure of the Leaves, and the thriving of the Tree. UL 


The 
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The Canter is another Diſtemper, which moſt Keryel-Fruit are ſubject to; and ſame 
ſorts of Apples and Pears more Fan ocbers, The chief Occaſion of it h, either a hungry 
Gravel, or Sand lying near the Surface, or a cold moiſt ſtubborn Clay; into either of 


which, when the Roots come to enter and find a Paſſage, many of the uppermoſt Branches 


will diſcover their Diſſite by a canterans Humour, which ſometimes ſeizes them only half 
way, but moſt commonly quite round the ſmall Branches, ſo that they die immediately. 
Nay, this Diſtemper many times ſeizes the very Stem and Body of the Tree; whereby it 
becomes wounded, mangled, and defaced. But yet ſo long as the Canker doth not guire 
ſurround any one Part ot the Stem of an Apple» Tree, and leaves but a narrow Path for the 
Aſcenſion of the Sap, it is remarkable that ſuch a Tree is moſt prolific z and fo long as 
it continues, though in its weak State, and with a broken Conſtitution, never fails to bear 
2 good and plentiful Crop; agreeably to the Maxim I have all along laid down, That 
every convenient Check of the Sap in its free Girculation, which way ſoever performed, though 
it ſtops and hinders the Iuxuriaut Growth of Hood, yet always tends to the Production of Fruit, 
and more or leſs diſpoſes every Fruit-Tree to bear. 1 5 
Where this Diſtemper attacks the Stem or Branches of the Tree quite round, all above 
the Sore muſt neceſſarily die: But when it affects it only in Part (as commonly it doth) 


in ſuch a Caſe a Stop may be put to it, by cutting to the Quick as far as the Canker 


reaches, and applying Cow-dung tempered with Clay to the Wound, tying it round with 
Baſs-Mat or Woollen-Varn: By this Means the Sore will ſoon skin over and recover: But 
the beſt way in future Planting is to remove (if poſſible) the Cag/e That is to ſay, take 
away the Gravel, Sand, or Clay, and fill up the Place (not with Dung but) with a mixt 
Soil or untry'd Earth; and plant high, even on the Top of the Surface. | 
Another Diſtemper ſtill which ſome of the beſt and tendereſt Pears are ſubject to, is a 
Loufineſs all over the Branches in their outward Coat or Bark. The whole Bark will look 
like ſo much Net-work, diverſified and broken into innumerable Figures, in the Chops 
and Craks whereof are lodged infinite Numbers of little Animals inviſible to the naked 
Eye. And I have this Reaſon to believe theſe Animals paſs and repaſs in a continual Cir- 
culation, even in the Sap-Veſlels 3 becauſe the Fruit itſelf I have more than once obſerved 
to be gradually covered, as it increaſed in Bigneſs, with this fort of Net-work, ſomething 
like that of the Melon, only full of Eggs and Animals, 'The Tree will live and bear 
Fruit ſeveral Years after it is thus attack d: But it will gradually decline in its Vigour, 


6 and the Fruit will at length become ſmall and infipid. The Evil is in the Root and the 


Soil; and therefore to remove the greateſt part of both might be a very probable Remedy, 
and ſhould be attempted where the Fruit is much valued and fer by; otherwiſe I ſhould 
think the beſt way is to loſe no more Time, but provide another for his Place. 
Theſe are the chief of what may properly be called Diſeaſes of Trees : As for Diſaſters 
and Accidents attending them, thoſe will be more properly conſidered in the next Chapter, 


2 I ſhall attempt an Explanation of BJights, and endeavour to enforce their Reme- 
ies. | | „ ig 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Blights. 


OST Fruir-Trees are ſubje& one way or other to be attack'd, either in their 

Leaves, Bloſſoms, or tender Branches by many outward Accidents z and the 
| unkind Seaſons, which we, who live in an Ifland too often experience, fre- 
S. quently ſubject them, (even when they are leaſt able to bear it, in the Spring) 
to the Injuries of Froſts and Blaſts; whereby the Bloſſoms and tender Fruit are /brivelled, 
mortified, and blighted; and ſometimes the very Tree itſelf will diſcover ſome melancholy 
Signs of a Chaſtiſement from above, fo as immediately to ſhrink, wither, and die. 

| Theſe N are the real Grief of the diligent Gardener, when he ſees all the Fruit of 
his Labour a Care blaſted at once, and his forward ExpeQations brought to nothing 
even in one Night, from the Iafelicity of cold Deus, black Winds, Storms of Snow and 


Hail ſucceeded by Frofts; ravaging, and as it were corching every thing tender that ſtands 
in their way 4 44 Ws „ 1 


3 
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It is obſervable that they who live on the Continent (even in the ſame Degrees of Ia. 
titude) do not feel theſe Severities in the Spring as we do, having a more equal regular 
Warmth from the Sun and more certain Seaſons: Tho' it is more than probable, that 
many of the Diſaſters we feel from Bligbis, are brought to us in the Eggs of Inſects float. 
ing in the Air by Eaſterly Winds, ſo frequent in the Spring; as the ingenious Mr. Brad. 
ley hath with a good Shew of- Reaſon conjectured. However (as a Salomen | Miſeris) they 
who live on the Continent are not without their Complaints neither. They are ſubject 
(eſpecially in the moſt Southern Parts) to violent and ſudden Hurricanes, frequent Thunder and 
Lightning, attended with ſuch exceſſive Weighis of Ram and Hail | burſting out of the 
Clouds, chat they ſometimes ſee with Grief enough every thing round about them deſtroyed 
at once. And yet, before either of us complain too much, we ſhould look inwarg; 1; 
well as upwards, and conſider well whether we deſerve a better World than this, and for 
what End we came hither. In the mean time our loving God hath given us Reaſon and 
Foreſight, whereby not only to cure the ward Diſeaſes of our Bodies, and alleviate their 
Malignity by preventing Remedies ; but alſo to OT ING Misfortunes of al 
ſorts, and even thoſe which ſo ſenſibly affect our tendereſt Fruits and Plantations, proceed- 
ing from the evil Influence of a 1 FORT e e eee 
In one of my former ſmall Treatiſes on this Subject I have, I think, 5 though 
briefly hinted at the Nature of Bligbis, and the ordinary Methods whereby Fruit-Trecs 
are found to be attacked, in order to attempt a Remedy; and I am fo well ſatisf ed, that 
I have rightly touched both the Diſeaſe and the Remedy, that I ſhall only here further 
open and explain both, as further Experience and Obſervation ſhall naturally lead me to do. 
In all ow and conſequently the 6e Situation for a Frun-Garden, J have obſerved, that 
all or moſt of the worſt Froſts and Blights both in Spring and Autumn fall perpendicularh, 
i. e. as perpendicularly as the Motion of the Air will ſuffer them: For the condenſed 
Vapours falling from the upper Region do there commonly form themſelves at Night to- 
ward the Surface of the Earth in a ſort of Dew or Miſt, conſiſting of watry Drops more 
or leſs condenſed. And becauſe every thing moiſt or wer is moſt ſubject to be affected by 
the Coldneſs of the Air; therefore the more any thing lieth upon, and expoſed to this 
perpendicular Deſcent of Vapours, the more will it be ſubject to be frozen, or (which is 
the ſame thing if it be tender) blighted. - „„ a 85 
Both Reaſon and Experience confirm this Truth to us: As in the Caſe of a Fruit- Tree 
planted againſt a ſlope Wall for the Advantage of receiving more of the Sun's Rays; this 
we always find to be firſt and moſt ſubject to be blaſted both in Spring and Autumn. 
And again: I have frequently obſerved the Leaves and tender Shoots of a tall Aſh-Tree 
in May to be frozen, and as it were /inged in all the bottom and middle Parts, whilſt the 
upper part of the Tree, that was exalted above rhe Influence of theſe blaſting Mifts were 
left free and untouched ; both which Inſtances ſhew, that the loweſt and beſt Situation, 
though naturally defended from the Violence of Winds, yet are ſubject to theſe Blights 
proceeding from hovering Dews, or Vapours frozen in the Night. | | 
To remedy this Misfortune I have propoſed the building Walls with horizontal Shelters 
at convenient Diſtances in Rows, with proper Gaps for leading on the Branches; and 
this effectually anſwers the Purpoſe as far as their Influence extends. Bur becauſe ſome 
Inconvenience hath been found through Miſtakes in placing theſe Shelters, I have ſince 
choſe rather to recommend occaſional Shelters of three or four Rows of Deal Boards, which 
are to be ſupported by ſquare Bits of Oak left projecting about ten or twelve Inches in the 
Structure of the Wall. The Boards need not be laid on, except during the two dange- 
2 Months of March and April, and ſome part of May : But it thould always be remem- 
red, that the Boards be placed a little dipping forward that the Rain may be thrown off 
from the Wall and the Trees. = 5 
Some curienis Perſons have a Contrivance of putting narrow Slips of Lead betwixt 
every two Rows of Brick, letting the Lead project during the Time of Danger, and at- 
terwards bending it back, whereon to reſt the Fruit to accelerate its ripening. 
Others procure matted Straw on long narrow Hurdles about four or five Foot deep: 
And having already at convenient Diſtances faſtened and placed long Poles reaching from 
the top of the Wall to the outſide of the Border in a Slope; againſt theſe, by the Help 
of two Men, they lean the matted Hurdles, making the upper Edge reach the top of the 
Wall, and faſtening the bottom, left it flip down, with a Scotch in the Poles. And although 
the greateſt Part of the Wall at the bottom lie open; yet it is obſerved that this way effectu- 
ally ſecures the ſetting off the Fruit; after which both Hurdles and Poles are entirely re. 
moved. This we are told was Mr: Speaker Smith's Way at his Seat in Hampſbire, and 
was (he thought) improving the Method of Horizontal Shelters. x 
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1-Lonoh this may be thought a very troubleſome Method, to ſer on and remove theſe 
—_— Night and 3 * every improving Thought is to be encouraged; 
and I ſhall always acknowledge my ſelf obliged to ſuch ingenious Contrivers, as attempt 
robable Remedies for the Misfortunes of a bad and uncertain Climate. However this will 
be readily diſcerned and acknowledged, that which ſoever of the Ways before mentioned 
be choſen, they all centre and reſt in this true and undoubted Maxim long ſince laid 
down by my ſelf, that che chief Deſtruction of Fruit in the Spring, is owing either to 
cold Storms of Snow and Hail falling perpendicularly in the Day, or to the cold Vapours 
and Dews falling from the upper Region in the Night: Therefore the beſt Shelter and 
Guard againſt theſe, muſt rationally be ſuppoſed to be ſuch as are placed horizontally ; and 
vet fo as to loſe as little as poſſible of the Sun's Rays and Heat. But that I may avoid 
Keperitions, as much as poſlible, and yet give the Reader a clear and: diſtinct Idea of this 
Matter, I will here inſert a Copy of a Letter I wrote to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Warrington, who propoſed fome Queries, and defired my Advice in this Matter. 


Az Lond, - $8” . : 8 5 | | | „ 
« F Had the Honour of your Lordſhip's Letter, dated January 3: which came not to 
600 my Hands till a Week after. I take this firſt Opportunity therefore to give your 
« Lordſhip my Thoughts of what you are pleaſed to propoſe relating to horizontal Shel- 
« zers, I perceive that which gave the firſt Thought of making one projecting Shelter 
& on the Top of the Wall to ſetve for all, was the Obſervation of an Yew-Tree project- 
4“. ing over an Aprecot. And indeed the Effect and Conſequence of that Shelter was exactly 
« aprecable both to Philoſophy and Experience. But then it is to be conſidered, that that 
& being no Part of the Wall, but elevated ſomething above it, it robb'd none of the 
& Wal of the Benefit of the Sun's Rays, and yet gave it all the Advantage of a Shelter 
« by a conſiderable Projection: Whereas a Wall of only nine or ten Foot high, if it 
“e ſhould have a coping to project twelve Inches, would not be above half ſheltered: 
& And yet ſo much of that half as the Projection comes to, would be in a manner loſt 
* by being deprived of the Sun's Rays. For though I ſay the chief Cauſe of our Blaſts is 
& from cold perpendicular Dews in the Night; yet by that Expreſſion is meant only Dews 
&« falling perpendicularly, i. e. as perpendicularly as floating Vapours in the Air will be ſuf- 
& fered to fall; which yet are eaſily put out of an exact perpendicular Deſcent by the 
& jeaſt Breath or Motion of the Air. This is I think made very intelligible by the eaſy 
& Figure below. To give therefore ſome real advantage to Brick Walls already built 1 
&« ſhould adviſe, either to plant Rows of Ever-Greens, ſuch as Yews, Firs, Cc. on the 
& North Side, ſuffering them to grow into a Hedge after they are got four or five Foor 
& above the Wall, and then to be clipt in the Figure of a wa ag Priſine; or to fix 
60 pretty frequently hits of Glaſs three or four Inches wide into the Joints of the Brick: 
«© Or laſtly, to fix half a dozen Rows of thin Lead of the ſame Breadth (with Notches 
& jn them for the Branches to paſs) which may be turned -up and down as occaſion 
«© ſerves, either to give reflected Heat, or to ſhelter the Bloſſoms in the Spring. If I 
& ſhould be ſo happy as to give any uſeful Hints for the Improvement of Vegetable Na- 
& ture, or to have made any Obſervations that ſhall pleaſe ſuch ingenious Enquirers as your 
_ Lordſhip, it will add much to the Satisfaction I have all along had in theſe forts of 
& Pleaſure, and in the Retirement I enjoy. Your Lordſhip therefore may readily com- 
mand any Aſſiſtance in the Power of him, who is tho* unknown, 4 
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„ & a Britk Wall ten Foot bigh. 


b, is an horizontal Shelter oe Foot projecting. 
* * 


s d, the Line of the cold Dew falling neatly perpendicular. Therefore, 
b c, equal to one Foot, loſes molt of the Advantage of the San. | 


a 


* 


C d, equal to four Foot, that part of the Wall which enjoys the Influence of the 


Sun and Shelter. 


dn, 1 * five Foot, that part of the Wall | which loſes all tlie Advantage of the 


As to thoſe ſtroßg black Winds, which come from the | Falt, or North-Eaft; and arc ſup⸗ 
pofed to convey along with them the minute Eggs of deſtroying Inſects; theſe, as they 


commonly blow more horizontally, fo their Influence cannot be ſuppoled ſo immediately to 


reach or affect the beſt and rendereſt Fruit planted qn the Southerri Aſpects. Dwarts, 
Standards, Eſpaliers, and the North or North-Eaſt Walls will indeed lie open and be ex- 
ed to their Ravage and Fury, if they happen to blow in the Time of their full Bloom: 
t as thole back Finds, ſometimes atte with Froſt, do L ceaſe blowing, be- 
fore the Glory of the Dwarfs and Standards appears, their Influence is the leſs hurtful 
But to prevent their Danger, the Practice of the common People in ſome Countries 
feerns to be rightly founded, and ſhould be encouraged, viz. When theſe Winds blow ſo 
late as to raiſe their fears, they provide large heaps of Needi, Chaff, or other combuſtible 
Matter, on the Wind Side of their Orchards, and ſer them on Fire; that the Smoak 
may ſuffocate the Inſects or poiſon their Eggs, as they paſs along with the Air. By 
This means it hath beet taken notice of by ſome curious Perſons, that large Orchards have 
82 8 the neighbouring Parts have ſuffered great Blights, and the Lols 


From all the Obſervations 1 have made, 1 gather, That the later theſe Eaſterly Winds 


blow, the more harm they do; and I am the more confirmed in the Opinion of their ; 


2 and conveying the Eggs of Inſects along with them from the Continent, from 
an Obſervation T made (and I cannot but wonder it was made by no body elſe) of a ge- 
neral Blight, which the Hor/e-Bean ſuffered in the Year 1719. throughout moſt Parts of 
England, of which I ſent an Account to Mr. Bradley : And he hath accordingly given a 
Figare doth of the Bean and the Iaſet which was bred in it in his Phil. 

tare, &c. But becauſe it is left there without any Obſervations upon it, I ſhall obſerve 


8 followeth. That the little % (as was thought it did by moſt to whom I firſt 


 thew'd the Bean) did mot make its way ints, but out of the little Hole in the Side of the 
Bean. And I had a plain and viſible Demonſtration of this, by obſerving the. gradual 
Progreſs the Inſect made with its Horns or Tecth, before the Hole was perforated. I 
laid by ſeveral Beans in my Window, that I could plainly perceive had Inſects in them, 
(for indeed there were few that Year without them) and though there was no Orifice 
when I laid them by; yet in two or three Days after, I plainly ſaw the Inſect {trugg- 
ling to get out of the Hole itſelf had made, and in an Hour after it took Wing and 
flew away. This was in the Month of Ofoher; and it was very remarkable that 
Year, that cheſe Inſects were ſo numerous and fo troubleſome in the Air in a warm Day, 
that it was no ſmall Uneaſineſs to a Traveller, to avoid their beating in his Face, or fly 
ing into his Eyes. | RR: : 
The Sdktion of this odd Phenomenon cannot be difficult on the aforegoing Suppoſition 
that Eaſterly Winds bring over the Eggs of Inſects, and when they are lodged in pro” 
per Places for their Maturity, lye there and hatch: I cannot ſee any other poſſible way 
to account for a living Creature's coming from the Heart of an entire Bean, an making % 
way out by force, but by ſuppoſing * to be lodged in the Bloſſom, and 0 pal 
| f 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 2238 
cenecmpeſſel with the Bean jrfelf; as a proper Matrix to bring it to perfection by graduad 
N. B. Some of the Beans had two or three Inſects in them and as many Holes. 


There ſeems to be good reaſon to believe, (tho I have made no Obſervation) that this 
is the Caſe of the common Nut-Gall fo frequently obſerved to have one or more little 
round Holes in them; through which it is very | 
way, after it found itſelf brought to Maturity had ſtrength to ſhift, for itſelf, = 
| I cannot forbear taking notice here of an ingenious Query a learned Friend has put 
relating to _— in a Letter to my ſelf, viz. from the known and demonſtrated Ob- 
ſervation of the different Weight and Preſſure of the e thy at different Times, 

whether or no the Air in the Tubes or Veſſels of the tendereſt Bloſſoms, which by irs 
claſtick Power will dilate itſelf as the incumbent Preſſure is leſſened, may not poſſibly 
| ſometimes break, or rather contribute to break their ſlender Sides; and by that means 
render the Bloſſom unable to perform its Office of ſupplying the Infant Fruit with pro- 
der Juices, which may be ſuppoſed one reaſon of Blaſts, *I ſay contribute to break, becauſe. 

believe tis not alone ſufficient; but with the ſharp Particles of Winds may eaſily deſtroy 
the Hopes of the Year. . 3 


Many or indeed moſt Blaſts evidently ariſe from Injuries done to the Stile in the middle | 


of the Bloſſom, which being made brittle by the Froſt, the Winds eaſily break the Icy 
| Juice in two; whoſe ſharp Angles cut the Veſſels; and fo they become no longer uſeſul, 
either to convey impreghating Matter to the Embris, or to defend it from further Inju- 

ries. Thus far the Fact is certain, that the Stile in the middle of the Bloſſom erecting 
itſelf fomething higher than the reſt, is always the firſt part affected with Blights, wi, 
when that is diſcovered to be riveled, or to turn colour before its Time, ſuch Fruit is to 
be given over as loſt. Bur it is eaſier to find out the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe than the Cure; 


and if I thought horizontal Shelters variouſly apply'd, would do nothing, I ſhauld ſoon 


give over all other Remedies. 
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An Exhortation and Addreſs to the Nurſery-Men, throughout the 
ſeveral Parts of Great-Britain. 1 


GznTLEMEN, - 


ence of ſending Trees, Shrubs, and Seeds that are rig 
a3 a Divine and a Lover of Honeſty 
more than others wanted that Cautio 


" Query, Whether this may not give a probable Solution of the odd N. of Worms in human Bodies, 
ef B 


| Conſideration 
: 


ble forme Inſect or other made its 


Breath, and in the Bawels brought to 
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_ Conſideration almoſt can be ſer againſt the Loſs of three or four Years of the beſt 


“ us (and very often juſt! 


* Proverb takes place, De mortuis nil niſi bonum. 


part of a Man's Life; becauſe that can never be recalled, which makes the Injur 
irreparable, and the Deceit barbarous. Where there is Ingenuity, Honour and Honeſt, 
this which I have ſaid is ſufficient ;' and where there is neither, more would ſignify Kul 

thing. Wt . 
| But before I cloſe this Head, F carinot but mentien the Hardſhip a worthy Gentle. 
man of my Acquaintance in Northamptonſhire underwent from the knaviſh Uſage of his 

Nurſery-Man ; who in a pleaſant Irony told him. It is true, you Gentlemen char, 
5 with ſending; you down bad Trees, and wrong Sorts; but 

& though you may think us Knaves, you muſt not ſay we are Fools; for we have three 
« Hits for it. Firſt, if the Free I ſend you down be a wrong Sort, or on a bad Stock 
“ the Tree may die before it comes to bear, and then the Fault is laid upon the Planter. 
& or other Accidents and outward Injuries, and ſo I hear no more of that, but another 
« is ſent for in its room, perhaps of the ſame kind. Secondly, The Gentleman, whoſendz 


“ for the Tree, may chance to die before it comes to bear, and then the next Heir 


* blames the Choice, and ſends for another. Or laſtly, I may die my ſelf, and then the 

In ſhort, this merry Fellow cheated the Gentleman in almoſt every one of his Fivir. 
Trees, either as to their Goodneſs or Sorts; and though after three or four Years he 
planted them all over again, yet I think he lived not to taſte much of his new Planta 


tion. 


2. Another piece of Advice B would give you, is to keep an exact Oeconomy in your 
Nurſeries, fo as to regiſter and methodize your Sorts in a moſt exact manner, keeping a 
Counter-part of the Nurſery in a. Plan, in fuch a manner drawn, that you cannot miſtake 
the Sorts when a Demand comes for them. 'The want of this I am very certain is the 
occaſion of many of the Reproaches caſt upon the Nurſery-Men : When as it was not 
Knavery, but Ignorance, and want of Method that occaſioned the Misfortune and Diſap- 
pointment. But the Complaint ſametimes is, that the Trees, though of right Sorts, yet 
are unthriving and ſhort-lived: To prevent which, you ſhould always take care to make 


uſe of right Stocks, eſpecially for Peaches; that you inoculate them on ſome of the larger 


> 


being put on w 
they expect, J am ſure they deſerve better from you. Bur, 


the Subject we are now upon, is effectually an 


Plums, Bonum magnums, Muſcles and Pear-plums, and that the tenderer Sorts of them be 


put upon * the Gentlemen will not think much to give ſomething extraordinary 


for ſuch double Care, which would bring you Credit befides. Indeed the Paradiſe-ſfoct 


for Apples, and the Quince for Pears, are not and cannot be expected to laſt fo long as 


Free-Stocks z and there are few who know any thing of them, who ſend for them with 
any other View or Expectation, but to have them bear ſoon and on low Dwarfs. But to 
have Peach-Trees languiſhing for ſeveral Years, and, it may be, die before the Time, for 
rong and knotty Stocks; this Uſage Gentlemen are wont. highly to reſent; 


* 


2. Give me leave once more to addreſs my ſelf. to you in another Article, which I am 
ſure will turn greatly to your Advantage, and wherein you will be highly ſerviceable to 
your Country. The common Adage ef Ars longa, vita brevis, frequently and naturally re- 


curs to a Man's Thoughts; and the oftener, as he grows older. Now to make this me- 


lancholly Reflection fit eaſier on the Mind, the Way would be (if it could be hit 
on) to orten Art and to lengthen Life. And give me leave to ſay, this, with reſpe& to 

| wered by what I am going to propoſe: 
That you would always take care to have a ſufficient Number and Stock of Fruit- 
Trees, of between four and fix Years old; ready trained up, and ſpread; fit to be tranſ- 
planted to any Diſtances not very remote, that when a Demand comes for a whole 


Plantation from a Gentleman, that has loſt and would gain ſo many Years of his Life, 


you may be able to anſwer him. 1 | 
This is no airy Suppoſition that I am making, but a nrong Reality; for alas! it may 

eaſily be obſerved that the Love of a Garden doth not often ſeize a Man, till the other 

leſs innocent Gaieties of Life are paſt z and then, when Reaſon hath ſo far got the better 


of his Paſſions, as to ſnew him the Way how to fill up the Parentheſis of Life with 
ſome profitable Amuſements, how eagerly may ſuch an one be ſuppoſed to embrace an 


Offer and Method of recalling four or five Years of his paſt Life, or (which is the ſame 

thing) putting his Plantation in the ſame State in one Year, as would take four or five 

in the ordinary wy to effect ? 3 5 : 
This thing my ſelf, as well as ſome others, have occaſionally mentioned; but without 


preſſing it, and without ſetting it in that true Light which the Importance of the thing 


requires. By what the World has experienced of late Years of your Ingenuity, Dilgenes 
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l Care, in improving and cultivating Vegetables, you are moſt of ye ſufficiently capabls 
4 —_ 4 *. in Nate cel ki But you will eaſily excuſe me, if I 
throw in ſome ſuch Thoughts and Directions of my own, which you may either buſa or 


", 4 have recommended Frames of Wood or Tube, wherein to plant Fruit- Trees; 
which may. be taken to pieces at. leaſure, when the Trees are removed to their proper 
Places. But however this may look in the Theory, the Method is ſo cumberſome, that 
].cannot find that it hath been ordinarily put in Practice, at leaſt in any Quantities, Some 
are ſanguine enough to think you need be under no Uncaſineſs about removing large Tre 
even during the bot Summer-Monthg, - if the Roots be but immediately anointed with 
ſome of Mr. hitmil's prepared Gums, It is good indeed to know all that Nature will do, 
and every thing that an Exigency or Neceſſity may 1 but I could never yet ſee, 
why any one ſhould chuſe to put Nature to the Stretch in the hot Months, when there 
is 1 1 >, of the other Parts of the Year, when it may be done with the utmoſt 
Eaſe a Safety. C SY 4 a 1 „55 . 
The Merhod which I would propoſe and recommend for common Practice, is to have 
always a ſufficient. Number of Dwarf Fruit-Trees planted in good ſtrong Baskets; 
which, if they are put into the Ground with the Trees whilſt they are green, will laſt 
two or three Ye and ſo may be ſhifted into new ones, as Occaſion. or Neceſſity re- 
quires j for tho the Trees will extend their Roots through the Baskets; yer when they 
are removed into other and bigger, they may be ſbertenad, which will make their Roots 
more matted: and the Trees fitter to be removed. And thus they may be trained up for 
four or five Years in the Nurſery, pruned according to Art, and their Branches extended 
and ty'd to upright occaſional Sticks in the Faſhion they are to ſtand, when ſer againſt the 
Ss Wall. F „ e 
Or if it ſhall be thought that Baskets will rot ſeoner, and not anſwer Expectation in 
Carriage, the Trees may grow in the naked Ground in the Nurſery ordered as above; 
and if the diſtance is not great (for I would have Nurſeries in every Market-Town) taken 
tp with Care and a little Art, they may be ſafely tranſplanted eight or ten Miles, with 
all or moſt of their Roots and Branches, without Earth. The Method of doing it, I 
would adviſe to be thus z As ſoon as ever the Tree is out of the Ground, ſecure the Roots 
as well as poſſible from the Air and Wind; and to do this effectually is the whole My- 
ſtery of Gums, or vegetative Mummies z and yet every thing of a viſcous Nature, that is 
not corroſive, is a ſufficient Preparation without any more ado z ſuch as Soap, Tallow, Wan, 
2 or perhaps all of them mixt together is beſt to ſupple the Roots with all over; then 
let them be bundled up in Straw well matted for Carriage. And the Holes being ready pre- 
pared to receive them, let the whole Matter, fine Earth and Water together, be brought 
to the Conſiſtence of a Pap or Haſty-Pudding, round about and quite covering all the - 
Roots; over which may be laid Moſs Fern, or Weeds, to prevent the too great Force of 
© the Sun; which yet will dry and crack the Surface, chat muſt for that Reaſon be ſome» 
Times looſened and covered with freſh Mould, VVV 
Z I ſhould adviſe theſe forts of Remoyals to be made either in October, not too near the 
beginning of Winter, or in February, not too near the beginning of Summer z and then 
if there be any Degree of Cure and Judgment uſed, you need not doubt of Sueceſi; but 
may depend upon {ceing (bating Accidents and unkind Seaſons) a reaſonable Quantity of 
Fruit the very firſt Summer, and Plenty afterwards, Foreſt-Trees and Ever-Greens of al 
Kinds, may ſafely be removed with the ſame Care and Caution, „ 
Gentlemen, I have had ſufficient Experience of what I here ſay to be right, and I ex- 
hort you to practiſe this, or ſome other analogous Method; as well for your own Intereſt, 
as for the 5 of your Country and the Delight of thoſe Gentlemen, 4 of Garden» 
ing, who J am ſatisfied will not fail to reward your Induſtry, and every ingenious Contris 
Vance of your own to promote their Pleaſure and Profit, e I 4 
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Of the Differences. of Climates, with the Conveniencies and Incomy. 
niencies of Soils, Situations and Degrees of Latitude. 


** 


N the Buſineſs of Gardening, and for the Cultivation of late and tender Fruits and 
exotick Plants, there ſeems to be nothing more wanting, or more neceſſary to be ex. 
| plained, and ſet in a true Light, than the 5 of the real Difference of the 
— | kb of Heat and Cold, and the true Cauſes of that real Difference. For the 
Judgment that moſt People form of theſe things commonly ariſes from weak and inſuffl- 
cient Reaſons, or they lay a greater Streſs upon the Cauſe than can be ſupported by the 


128 


” 


Effects drawn from Experience. | 1 | 

For the Purpoſe; there is nothing mote common than to hear People ſay, and to ſce 
Authors write, that if you once go two or three Degrees North of London, you muſt 
expect no good Fruit, eſpecially of the better and later ſorts; and Sir William Templ: 
himſelf, in his Garden of Epicurus, was ſo weak as to ſay, “ That when you get pat 
% Northamptonſbire tis to little purpoſe to plant uy of the beſt Fruits, as Peaches or 
% Grapes:”. And at the ſame Time commends his Friend in Staffordſbire, that he planted 
nothing but good Plums as the beſt Fruit he could attain, even by the help of South Wall, 
and a good Soil. And I have a Letter now by me from an ingenious Friend, which gives 
me an account what pains he has taken in a Sratical Way, to find what Influence the 
Sun hath on the Roots of Trees and Plants at different Seaſons of the Year, by the means 
of Thermometers.  _ _— N Tm | 


„ Six of theſe he tells me he has provided, whoſe Stems are of different Lengths, from 
& eighteen Inches, to four Foot. The Scales of theſe he divided into ninety Degrees be- 
& pinning to number from the freezing Point. The ſhorteſt of theſe he hung in the 
6 open Air with a South Aſpect in the middle of his Garden: The Ball of the ſecond 
& he placed two Inches under Ground; that of the third four Inches; the fourth eight 
& Inches; the. fifth ſixteen Inches; and the ſixth twenty four Inches under Ground. 
“ Their Stems, which ſtood above Ground, were ſecured from Injuries and Weather by 
% long Boxes; on which the Scales of Degrees were fixed. I keep (faith he) a Diary 
of theſe, whereby I know exactly the Sun's Warmth in the open Air, and at thoſe ſe- 
v yeral Depths under Ground, at all Times of the Year. If now the like Obſerra- 


c tions were made ſo much further North as you are, *tis probable that by comparing 


& both together many uſeful Obſervations might ariſe in the Way of Husbandry and Gar- 
« dening. Though you live in a fruitful Soil for Corn and Graſs, and the hardy Kinds 
of Plants; yet I believe you, who have ſuch a Taſte for Gardening, muſt have but too 
much Occaſion to lament your being removed ſo much further from the benign Influ- 
& ence of the great univerſal Genius of Vegetation. | 


This ingenious Gentleman ſeems to be of the common Opinion, and to have entertained 


Prejudices againſt our Country; But this I fay, that I who have lived all the former part 


of my Life in the Middle and Southern Parts of England, and have been no incurious Ob- 
ſerver of Vegetables and Taſter of Fruits, can with Truth aver, that I never eat more 


nor better Fruit even of the later Kinds (except Grapes) than ſince I came into the Bi- 


ſhoprick of Durbam: And the Want even of Grapes is owing to ſuch Cauſes as may calt- 
ly be remedied-: For it is but lately, that the Gentlemen have had Courage enough to 
plant many; and where any Vines are found, they are either of the lateſt and worſt Kinds, 
or the Soil and Situation are not favourable ; and which is ſtill worft of all, very few 
Gardeners know how to prune them. 

And then again, as to the Times of ripening, where the Soil is good and warm, and 
the Situation well ſheltered, as it ought, I ſee very little Difference between 51 and FF 
The firſt Year I came hither, I had a ripe Aprecot, of the early Kind, ſent me the laſt 
day of May, and on the ſame-day a Diſh of young Carrots, reaſonably large, ſown in the 
Spring; and in the Year 1724. when my Lord Biſhop came to Aukland. the firſt Week 
in Juh, he had an handſome Preſent of large-Turkey Aprecots full ripe ſent him from Lum. 
ley-Caftle, the Seat of the Right Honourable the Earl of Scarborough. There is little Judg- 


ment to be made of Climatcs and Soils from any of the artificial Ways of raiſing Fruits, 


which 


which are practiſed round about London, to the Surpriſe and Wonder of many; who do 
not conſider, that | RING | uy had! 
of England, and would turn to as good account, were the Markets like thoſe of 
(where every Novelty quickly meets with a Purchaſer) ready to take them off 
Neither can I ſee at preſent of what Uſe the ingenious Mr. Hales's Obſervations, made 
from Thermometers, can be, nor what certain Judgment can be formed from thence relating 
to the Difference of the Sun's Heat for ripening Fruits in different Climates. I have 
formerly publiſhed. Tables of the true and real Quantity of the Sun's Heat in ſeveral dif- 
ferent PRINT I have given the fame corrected above, and thereby demonſtrated of 
what Quantity the Matbematick · Difference is in three or four Degrees. The greateſt 


and moſt conſiderable Difference of Heat and Warmth for ripening Fruit ariſes from 


the Nature and Circumſtances of Soil and Situation; from a Place lying on the South o 


North fide of a Hill; from its being on the top of a cold Hill or in a Vale; from its 


being ſhelrered or not ſheltered from Winds; from its lying on a cold Clay, or on a warm 
Sand or Gravel. Theſe are the Circumſtances chiefly to be regarded. 

For inſtance; It is plain to a Demonſtration, that a Garden lying on an eaſy Slope on 
the South fide of an Hil, receives more of the Sun's Rays than the ſame Quantity of Ground 
lying on a Plane, and indeed hath more real advantage of Heat from the Sun than ſeveral 
Degrees of Southern Latitude would give it, ceteris paribus. And the Argument is ſtronger 
ſtill if the Ground lope to the North. The ſame thing is to be ſaid with reſpect to cold 


Clays and warm Gravels; the being guarded or not guarded from Winds. I remember 


ſeveral Years ſince J was at a Place called Margaret Overton in Rutland (which is about the 
middle of England) in the latter end of Auguſt; and then the Merella-Cherries againſt a 
Weft Wall began only to be red on one fide, the Place ſtanding on a Hill expoſed to 
Winds from every Quarter, whilſt ar the ſame Time in the neighbouring Place in the Vale, 
[ eat excellent Peaches and Nectarines; and from what I have found ſince I came into the 


* 153 of Durham, I might have had the fame Cherries on the ſame Expoſition ſull 


ripe above a Month ſooner. 


I could name ſeveral Inſtances in this Country where the ſame Difference may be ob- 


ſerved, and from the ſame Cauſes. At a Garden of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Scarborough at Lumley-Caſtle, before mentioned; at Cheſter, the Scat of my worthy Friend, 
John Hedworth, Eſquire ; at Branſpeth, the Seat of William Bellafis, Eſquire z at Beamiſb, 
the Seat of William Daviſon, Eſquire; at Hilton-Caſtle, the Seat of John Hilton, Eſquire 
which laſt is not above two Miles from Weremouth; and yet the Situation of that, and the 

reſt before mentioned (beſides ſeveral others, eſpecially all along the River Were not men- 
tioned) is fo fayourable, and the Soil ſo warm and good, that there is not leſs Difference 
than three or four Weeks in the ripening of Fruits, Sc. between zhoſe and mine; altho' I 


lay in ſome ſort of Claim to an Experience and Knowledge in the managing my Trees: 


And yet there are {till ſeveral Places in this Country, and in the ſame Latitude colder and 
leſs favourable to Fruits than my own; by reaſon they have neither a good Soil nor any 
IS from Winds; the fir} of which Negatives is not my hard Fortune, though the 
aſt is. | | 

I cannot but here take Notice (as an Inſtance of the favourable Situation of Branſpeth) 
of the uncommon Extent of ſome well bearing Fruit- Trees there to be found in my Friend, 

Mr. Bellaſis's Garden, viz. There is an Aprecot-Tree there, whoſe Height is thirty Foot, 
and its extended Breadth is no leſs than forty four Foot. There are alſo three large Pear- 
Trees planted againſt the Caſtle Walls; the one is a Bergamot (which every one knows is 
of the tenderer fort) its Height is forty one Foot, and its Breadth forty three. Another 
is the Windſor-Pear, whoſe Height is thirty three Foot, and its Breadth thirty. The laſt 

is a good Pear, and what they call in this Country the Biſhop's Pear, whoſe Height is thirty 
three Foot, and its extended Breadth no leſs than fifty five Foot. 

I have been the more particular on this Head; becauſe great Impreſſions have been made 
on the Minds of unexperienced and injudicious Perſons, who have received great Prejudices 
againſt the Doctrine (clear as it is) which I have here laid down; and will ſtill be apt to 
fancy with my ingenious Correſpondent, that nothing better than a Currant and a Goasberry 
or a Plumb can be had on the wrong ſide the Trent. And when ſuch Perſons come here 


amongſt us, and taſte our Fruits, they are apt to taſte them with preconceived Opinions 
of their little Worth, and Northern Reliſn. | | 


However, I. am not willing to let this Diſcourſe end or reſt here neither, becauſe the 


whole of this Matter is not yet ſet in a right Light. 
Author that has hit u 


or Plenty of late Fruits. | | 


And indeed I have not met with any 
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in a ſheltered Place all thoſe Curioſities may be as eaſily had in ay Part. 
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pon the true Reaſon of the Difference of Climates, and of the Want a 
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ful Places, is (as 1 have aboye obſerved) to be taken chiefly from the 


in the Biſhoprick of Durham. Both are left naked and expoſed to the 
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with reſpe& to Climate, on the account of the vaſt Numbers of People and Fires, which 
influence and warm the Air all round. But ſetting that Conſideration aſide, Gral. Britain 


itſelf muſt be deemed and look'd 7 as what it 1s, an Hand, and an Iſand that is ſubje& 


to many outward Misfortunes and Inclemencies of the Air, which the Continent is much 
more free from. All our Northern Iſlands we know (and we experience our own) to be 
ſubje& to frequent Winds —_ to us from every Sea all round. We allo experience 
much greater Uncertainty of Weather, more Clouds and 'leſs Sun. ſhine, than they whg 
live on the Continent, as every one knows, who hath experienced the Difference by ſeeing 
and obſerving both. So that although there is a Remove from an Iand to a Continent 
from an Nana ſubject to continual Clouds, cold Winds, and great Uncertainty of Weather, 
to a Continent, whoſe Air is generally ſerene, and whoſe Springs eſpecially are warm ang 
favourable to the Fruits of the Earth: Whereas it is a quite different Thing when you 


remove three or four i, or from one Part to another of an Iſland, every Part of which 


is —_— ſubject to Clouds and Winds: Tis to little Purpoſe hers to talk of wanting in 
the North of Eigland, the Sun's Meridian Altitude, or the benign Influence of the unioy/a] 


Genius of Vegetation; when, alas! the whole Ifland wants it, Every one who has been 
abroad in France or Spain, &c, and hath obſerved the Serenity and more equal Temper. 


Fe! » 


ture of their _ know that they have ſeldom many entire cloudy days together, as we 


have ſometimes ſeveral Weeks, and that if we have one ſerene day of Sun-ſhine they have 
ien; which occaſioned that merry Reflection of the Venitian Ambaſſador in King Charly's 
Time, who, when he was ask'd by his Friend 
mands, 75 his Service to the Sun; having, 


ing his Reſidence of three Weeks, been 
to ſee him or make his Complements to him. 

Upon the whole; it is on all hands confeſſed, that there is a Difference of the Sun's 
Summer Heat in different Latitudes, although not near ſo much as People are wont to 
imagine in three or four Degrees; but then that Difference is much leſs to be diſcerned in 


an land than in the Continent, for the Reaſons given above. The Sun is a Bleſſing to Vo- 


getation when and where-ever it ſhines 5 in the Continent this Bleſſing they enjoy in Pro- 
portion to their Situation and Climate; we that live in an and, though we have Mathe · 


' matical Reaſons to expect a ſufficient Influence of the Sun to ripen our Fruits, have the 
Misfortune of almoſt continual Clouds which intercept the Sun 5 


. o that its Influence, ſuch 
as it is, we want, we have it not; which is the Complaint of the whole Iſland, and 
ſhould ſilence all Triumphs of one Part over another on account of Latitudes; whenas 
the beſt and trueſt Reaſon of Difference between good and bad, between e and unfruit» 


and Situation. | 
In ſhort, 2 cannot much more expect ſucceſs in gardening on the elevated Plains of 
Salisbury or Honſlow- Heath in 51 than you can in the Weſtern Falls or 1 * Waſtes in xy, 


Winds; though (as I have in another Place obſerved) I think they are more raging in 
2 North, by reaſon of the Narrowneſs of that Neck of the Iſland between the two 
eas. | 3 | | | 
As a Corrollery from the whole Doctrine here laid down, we ſee the true Reaſon between 


the Summer Heats at 1 4 and thoſe at Newcafle, both lying in the fame Latitude of 
55. The ß lieth in the middle of a large Contient, where the Air is generally ſerene, 


and the Sun powerful, according to its Meridian Altitude, inſomuch that Melons zhers are 
raiſed with little Care and to great Perfection; whilſt in the ſame Latitude in the North 
of our Iſland (except in the beſt and moſt ſheltered Places) few of thoſe, or of the latclt 


Fruits, with the utmoſt Care, are found to be good and well-flayoured, EY 
From hence alſo we are taught the true Reaſon of that Goodneſs and Earline(s of Froit 
in our Iſland which we experience in ſome Summers, ſo much more than in others; that 


is df] when our Summers prove (as ſotnetimes they do) ſerene, 128 and hot; when we 
enjoy. the Bleſſing of the Sun without any great Interpoſitions of Clouds, (the Effects of 
which are Colds and Wet) then we find the Zxce/lence, as well as Plenty, of all our lite 


Fruits; ſuch as may even vie with thoſe of France, As for Example, in thoſe two fe. 


markable Years 1718, and 1719. both the Springs and the Summers were ſo: warm . 


| -_- " Shy 1 


— — — oh 


* Mr, Evelyn obſerves that the Peach was at firſt accounted ſo tender and delicate 4 Fruit, that it 194 4 
liewed to thrive only in Perſia; and even in the Days of Galen it grew no noardr us than Egypt, of all the Roms 


Provinces, but 10ai mot ſoon in the City till more than Thirty mars before Pliny's Time, Ruin the Damark 15% 
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hot on the account of ſerene Sun-ſhiny Weather, that I remember in Northamptonſbire we 
had the V bite Muſcadine Grapes in great Plenty and Perfection by the middle of Auguſt, 
and all other late Fruits in Proportion. „ . 
Whereas, in moſt of the Years fince, we have had throughout the whole Iſland ſuch 

unkind, unſeaſonable Springs; E cloudy, rainy, cold Summers, that hardly any of our 
late Fruits (except where the Circumſtances of Soil and Situation have been extraordinary) 
have come to their proper Maturity and Flavour; as it hath been more particularly remark- 
able the laſt Year 1725. when, as far as I can hear, there hath been no ſuch thing as a 
ripe Bunch of Grapes throughout the Iſland, at leaſt in the natural or unartificial Way. 


——C 
—_— = 
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ſelf (ſaith my Lord Bacon) is little more than a Hundred Years old in England. And (as my Author goes on) is 
was Six Hundred and Eighty Years after the Foundation of Rome, e'er Italy had taſted a Cherry of their own; 
which being then brought thither out of Pontus (as the Philberts were) did afterwards travel ad ultimos Britan- 
nos. Evil, Diſc, of Forreſt-Trees, p. 115, 
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Of the Kitchen-Farden. 


Ns IDERING how many haye wrote upon this Subjet, and how 
4 W well it is at preſent improved and underſtood, every one almoſt that wears 
WAS, blue Apran, thinking bimſelf already thoroughly inſtructed, it might hardly 


\ 2 be expected that I ſhauld enter into this, which is now no longer a Secret z 
vet foraſmuch as every Day's Experience adds ſome Degree of Light to a 
practical Art, I flatter my ſelf that ſomething acceptable eyen in the Article 
- Garden may occaſionally be delivered, that may either ſtrike the Fancy or 
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to impoſe upon the Publick, as to dwell en 
already well underſtood. J 


trifling Things, or to enlarge on Things 
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inform the Judgment of the Curious. However, T ſhall take Care, fo far at leaft,” not 
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Directions concerning them, For without the Firſt, viz. a well-choſen Melionere, all future 
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/ Melons, Cucumbers, Pumpions, Gourds, &c. 


< HE ſeveral kinds of Melons being reckoned the beſt Fruit in the Kitchen. Car- 
deen; and now every Day, as they are better known and eaſier raiſed, are nuch 
coveted by moſt curious Palates, I ſhall begin with a plain Deſcription of the 
beſt Sorts, with ſome eaſie Inſtructions how to raiſe them; without confound. 
ing the Reader with all the different Methods, which ſome by way of Singularity affect 
„ Eg ne bg EI "IN 
I There are ſome of the large Melons that are good; but the biggeſt are not generally the 
bet. However, it is with this Fruit as with moſt others; that which pleaſes one Palate 
diſpleaſes another. It is proper to procure ſome of the Seeds of the beſt and moſt ap- 
proved Sorts, both of the ſmooth, the wrought, and the ribd Kind, from France; that when 
you have found the Sorts that pleaſe, and will ripen well and kindly, you may ſtick to 
thoſe, by carefully preſerving their Seed; which Seed however ſhould not be made uſe of 
rill it be ar leaſt three Years old: For new Seed is apt to throw out large and ſtrong 
| Vines, but is ſeldom prolific z whereas the Seeds of Melons and Cucumbers, which have 
been kept tight or ten Years, generally produce Vines that are cloſe-jointed, and more ſub- 
ject to produce Fruit. I have known the Seeds of Melons. kept fourteen or fifteen Years, 
and have grown and anſwered very well. 5 | 
| But becauſe a well choſen Meloniere, and. a Succeſſion of regular Hot-Beds are two things 
abſolutely neceſſary for the Production of good Melons, it will be neceſſary to give diſtin 


5 th $6 . 


Diligence in other Particulars would be in vain. Chuſe out therefore a Place in your Kit- 
chen-Garden the moſt ſecured from pernicious Winds, about twelve or. fourteen Yards 
ſquare, and this you are to encloſe with a Reed-Hedge eight or ten Foot high, well ſup- 
ported with ſufficient Stakes or Poſts fixed in the Ground, leſt the Winds overturn them: 
But becauſe Reed-Hedges are not of above ſeven or eight Years Continuance, it will be 
very convenient for more laſting Uſe to plant Hedges within the Encloſure, that may 
be growing up to anſwer the aforeſaid Purpole. Yew ind Holly are the beſt, and with a 
little Patience become impenetrable Defences- againft the Winds all the Year z but El 
and Hornbean do very. well. V | 
Aſter this Care#is over, -the next thing to be done; is to provide a Succeſſion of regu- 
lar Hot-Beds; for without the Aſſiſtance of theſe, our Climate ſeldom proves fo kind as 
to afford ripe Melons, at leaſt in any Quantity. Though I remember about twenty Leas 
ago I once tried, and put a Melon-ſeed into the naked Ground of "May-Day, and from 
that I had an exceeding good Melon, the fourth of September following. And indeed would 
our Summers prove but FWourable enough, we might then expect that true Reliſh of the 
Melon, which the Southern Countries juſtly boaſt of; where they naturally grow like 
Turneps: For, as I have elſewhere ® obſerved;-pure wholeſome Mould gives a ſweet Tate 
to all Sorts of Plants; whereas Dung, though it helps Vegetation, yet contains many 
noxious heterogeneous indigeſted Juices, which give ſtrong and unſavoury Taſtes to cvery 
77717 . fn © 5 | 
However, ſince fo delicious a Fruit as the Melon cannot ordinarily be had without the 
Aſſiſtance of the Hot-Bed, i well worth while for thoſe who can affoid Hands and At- 
tendance to be well provided in this Article; and although the Buſineſs of the Hor-Bed 
1s now gerierally pretty well underſtood, yet I "ſhall lay down theſe following plain and 
mart e e imo Drona Stag wn PTD: oO 
It is well known that only the Dung of Horſes, Aſſes and Mules is fit for the Purpoſe 
of a Hot-Bed, the Dung of Oxen, Cows, and Hogs, retaining little or no Heat when lat 
together in Heaps. A convenient Quantity therefore of the former, of the laſt three 
Weeks making in the Stable, ſhould de reſerved and laid in a Place by itſelf. In the firlt 
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weck in February, mark out a Place in the Meloniere a Foot more extended every Way 
khan the Frame you intended to fer upon the Hot-Bed (ſuppoſe eight Foot long and four 
Foot wide) facing the South; then take out the Earth fix Inches deep from this oblong 
Square, and let the Dung be brought by one Man in a Barrow, whilſt another ſhapes 
the Bed; not in Hills and Hollows, but regularly and evenly, reading it all the while, 
till at. laſt it be four Foot high from the Foundation, when four or five Inches depth of 
Earth is laid upon it. Artificial Earths or thorough rotten Dung are 3 uſed; bur 
the richeſt (not Sandy but loamy) antried Earth that can be got I prefer. The Bed thus 
repared (if the Dung is moſt of it new and freſh). will not have oſt its ſcorching Heat 
in leſs than eight Days; and therefore nothing muſt be ſowed in it till that is over. It 
is thought by moſt adviſeable to have a thin Coat of Sea- coal Afhes laid upon the 
Bed before the fine Earth be introduced; becauſe that is found to retain the Heat, eſpe- 
cially if the Mould itſelf be preſſed down hard with the Hand as it ſhould, and after thar 
remain five Inches deep : For want of which the Roots of the Plants frequently reach the 
Dung, which is Poiſon to them. | | | be: ALL 
But foraſmuch as no Hot-Bed can be ſuppoſed, without ſome Help, to maintain its 
Heat long enough to bring what we plant upon it to Perfection; therefore when it be- 
gins to grow cool, the common Practice is to cut away the Sides of it ſlopewiſe, adding 
freſh Dung to recover its loſt Heat. This is called Backing or Lining of a Bed. And this 
the diligent Gardeners will repeat five or fix Times in a Seaſon, - as they fee Occaſion, 
rather than make freſh Beds, which occaſions a Remove of the Plants and is conſequently a 
Check to them. However, this leads me to repeat a Contrivance of ſome Gardeners, which 
J have formerly * mentioned: And may perhaps deſerve ſtill to be improved. * 
„ Inſtead of making the Glaſs Frames, as is uſual, open at the Bottom, they may be 
e“ made with ſtrong Wires croſſing one another, ſo as to be able to ſupport a Bed of 
« Earth four Inches deep for the ſeveral Plants to grow in. And thus the whole may be 
ce lifted by four Men from one Hot-Bed to another, as Occaſion ſerves. This Method 
« hath theſe two conſiderable Advantages attending it. Firſt, this faves the Trouble and 
& prevents the Danger of tranſplanting, which often proves fatal, but always a Check to. 
&« the Growth of theſe tender Plants. Secondly, here is no Intermiſſion in the Growth 
& of the Plants, nor any artificial Heat of the Bed: waſted, which in the ordinary Me- 
& thods cannot be avoided z for there you muſt wait ſeven or eight Days till the great 
c Hear be abated, leſt the tender Roots of the Plants be ſcorched : Whereas in the Caſe 
ec before us, you may allot juſt what Degree of Heat you pleaſe z for when the Hear 
« is too violent, the Frame may be placed ſomething hollow from the Bed; when it 
e abates, it may wholly reſt upon it: And when the Bed grows too cold the Frame may 
„ be carried to another. 1 8 | is 4-3 Jaw 
| Beſide theſe, there are other Sorts of Beds made of long Dung fit to receive the Plants 
raiſed in the other; theſe are called Deaf-Beds, being made almoſt wholly within the Ground, 
and therefore will give only a ſweating Warmth to the new-removed Plants for a little 
Time till they have juſt taken root, and can ſhift for themſelves, only with-the Help of 
Bell-Glaſſes. Theſe Beds ſhould not be made till the middle ot April, that the Summer 
maya dvance Time enough to forward and perfect the Fruit. 1 | L 


If there ſhould at any Time happen to be a Deſect or Want of good Dung from the ; 
Stable, there are ſome other Materials which will cauſe a ſufficient artificial Heat, wiz. 

| Straw ſteeped in Pond-Water two or three Days, Graſs, Weeds, and Cole-Aſhes, Grains 

of Malt, Tanners Bark, damaged Bran made wet : Any of theſe thrown together in a Heap, 

and well watered will ferment, and give a regular Heat and Warmth, proper for accele- 
rating the Growth of tender Plants. | 23 4 


After the ſcorching Heat of the Bed is over (which may be diſcerned by a Finger 
thruſt in) then is the Time to put in the Seeds, Melons at one end, and Cucumbers at 
the other; if the Bed be in good Temper they will come up and be fit to plant out four 
Inches apart about a Week after ſowing 3 where they are to remain till the ſecond or 
third Joint 1 1 when the prime Leader is to be pinch'd off from each Plant; and up- 
on their careful Remove into a freſh Bed, they will quickly put out three other Runners, 
which commonly produce Fruit plentiful ß. „ SEG Lo rn | 
About the latter end of April the Melon Plants thus raiſed will be fit to plant upon 
Ridges four Foot wide in Holes, two or three Plants in a Hole, and the Holes are to be 
four Foot alunder. Some provide an Inſtrument of Tin, ſomething of the Shape of a 
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Spoon, 'wherewith to tet̃ove the Plants from one Bed to another without much diſturb- 
ing the Roots; and a Dexterity in doing this is of great Advantage to the Plants. Sprint. 
the Plants with Pond · Water, and cover them with Glaſſes: Immediarely upon which, Mats 

dr Stra ſhould hᷣe laid round the Glaſſes to keep the Plants from withermg. For though 

the Sun be the Life of Vegetation; yet to ęvery thing weak, or newly removed, it often 
proves fatal, by its overpowering Glory. Cucumbers are to be managed much after the 
4 y they require nd priming, and more watering. | 
About the latter end of May they will be puſhing ſtrongly forward, and then is the 
Time when the Earth, on the Ridges; eſpecially round about the Plants, is to be trod hard 
down, the harner the better, to keep the Roots cool, and the Sun's Rays from penetrating 
too far. As ſoon as the dry Eaſterly Winds ceaſe, the Glaſſes ſhould be tilted up about 
an Inch in the middle of the Day to give them Air for two or three Hours, that by De- 
grees they may be hardened to the Weather. + 
Whether thoſe called falſe Bloſſoms are the Male Flowers abſolutely neceſfary to impreg- 
nate the others; and therefore ſhould be let alone, I am not able to fay ; having not had 
ſufficient Experience thereof; and withal not being thoroughly fatisfied with Mr. Brad. 
teys Hypotheſis (probable as it ſeems to be) of the Generation 2 Plants. However, I think 
it is the ſureſt Way to let the falſe Bloſſoms alone: For the Notion the common Garde. 
ners entertain, that they weaken the Plant, is triffing. Nature ſeems to defign them for 
ſame Office, by their dying away fo ſoon after their firſt Appearance as if having done 
their Duty, they were to retire. I am alſo inclined to think with Mr. Bradley, that the 
common Practice of handling ſo much and diſpoſing the Vines in an exact Order doth 
a great deal of Harm: The Veſſels in theſe Plants are extreamly tender, and ſubje& 
to be bruiſed by the leaſt bending from their Place of natural Growth; and accordingly it 
is obſerved that both Melons and Cucumbers diſcover their firſt Fruit in Places and 

_ Corners leaſt diſturbed or thought on. The Claſpers which Nature has furniſhed theſe 

Kinds of Plants with, are by no Means deſigned for their climbing, as harh been conjectu- 

ed by ſome: They are :manifeſtly reptile Plants. The Tenderneſs and Weakneſs of their 

5 Vines plainly demonſtrate they are not well formed, and little able to ſupport the Weight 

bf their Fruit, or defend themſelves by ſuch weak Claſpers from Winds and Storms; which 

of all things affect them moſt. Therefore what Nature feems to deſign by their Claſpers 
is, that they may lay hold of every little Weed growing round them, that thereby the ſe- 
veral Branches for Fruit may be held and preſerved in their natural Order and Diſpoſition 
without moving to and fro. And this 'Inclination of Nature we ſhould ever follow. | 
After the greateſt Part of May is over you may take off the Glaſſes, and uncover the 

Melons from ten in the Morning till four in the Afternoon, thereby to acquaint them 
with the Air, and by Degrees to fortify them againſt unſeaſonable Weather. But great 
Care muft be had to guard them againſt fuddain Storms of Hail and Rain: For too much 
Wet, eſpecially at their Roots, occaſions them to rot. But if the Weather prove ex- 
ceeding hot and dry, you may water them in a Circle at ſome little Diſtance from the 
Root with Pond- Water impregnated with Deers, Sheeps, or Pidgeons Dung. | 

When the Plants are become ſtrong, and throw out ſeveral Runners, let the beſt and 
ſtrongeſt remain after being pinch'd off at the third or fourth Knot : But the weak 
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| | Shoots, and ſuch as grow flat muſt be entirely removed. When you perceive two or 
three Melons knotting and ſetting for Fruit upon one Shoot, ſtop that Vine, pinching it 
: 7 88 off at a Bud or two beyond the laſt Fruit; which when it is once as big as your Fiſt, 


you ſhould lay upon a Tile, whereby to reflect the Sun's Heat, and to accelerate its ripe. 
ning: And after that, watering ſhould be diſcontinued, except in exceſſive Droughts, and 
then the Water ſhould be adminiſtred only in the Alleys. 3 
To know when « Melon is fit to be gathered, the Stalk will ſeem as if it would part 
from the Fruit; it will begin to gild and grow yellow underneath, and you will be ſalu- 
ted with a moſt agrecible Odour; but ſuch as frequent rhe Meloniere judge it by the Eye, 
obſerving only the Change of their Colour and the intercoſtal Vellowneſs, which is 3 
ſufficient Indication of their Maturity. From the Time of a Melon's being fully ſer, to 
the Time of its ripening you may reckon {forty Days; and thoſe which ars full of Em- 
broidery and Net- work are commonly fourteen or fifteen Days faſhoning e're they be 
S 8 ö 
In gathering a Melon a. la- moe, the Stalk ſhould be Furniſhed with two or three Leaves 
for Ornament; neither ſhould the Stalk be ſuffered to break off, leaſt the Melon lan⸗ 
| uiſh and loſe. the Richneſs of its Flavour. If the Melon is to be conveyed to any diſtant 
Place, it thould'be gathered three or four Days before 'tis full ripe, if that could be gueſſed. 
But if they are to be uſed immediately thoroughly ripe, put them into a Bucket of 2 
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be newly drawn out of the Well, juſt as you would treat a Bottle of Wine; ſince com- 
ing immediately from the Meloniere, they are Sun · beated, wanting that Quickneſs and 
agreeable Flavour which the cold Water gives. FAS 1 


9 


In the Choice of a perfect good Melon, let it be neither two green nor over · ĩpeʒ let . 


it be well nouriſhed with a thick ſhort Stalk praceeding, from a vigorous Plant, firm to 
the Touch, dry, and of a Vermilion coeur within, Aud its true Flavour is of that 
pitchy Mixture wherewith Seamen dreſs their Cordage. The Superſtition of the Antients 
derived to ſome of our Moderns with Reſpect to the Moon, and the Approach of Fe- 
males is very filly and ridiculous. But from weak Minds, Superſtition is bard to be rooted 


t. | ä 
Ciucumbers are ſown and raiſed much after the fame Method with Melons. There are 
Teveral Sorts of them; bur the prickly Sort is accounted the beſt. They muſt be plenti- 
- Iully watered both on the Hot-Bed and Ridges, if you would have them produoe | 
of Fruit. They are in Perfection a little before they begin to turn Yellow. The firſt 
npe both of theſe and of the Melon ought to be choſen for Seed: Bur the Cucumber 
Rp for Seed ſhould be ſuffered to grow till the Fraſts come. Saks 
Cucumbers deſigned for pickling require no more Care chan to chuſe a Piece of natural 
Ground pretty rich and well expoſed to the Sun; wherein make Holes in the Form of 

Baſons about four Foot diſtant from each other; and the firſt Day, if the Weather be 
ſettled, or the firſt Week in May fow the Sectls in them, not fparinghy; for it is better 
to have Plants to ſpare, than to want, which often happens by being too covetous. 
All the ſeveral Sorts of Pumpeons and Gourds ſhould have ſome Aſſiſtance from the Hot- 
. "Bed, that they may come to their Maturity before the Froſts overtake them; in the be- 
ginning of May they may ſafely be removed to ſome very rich Bank, where they may 
have room to extend their Vines; where if they be well watered, efpecially during their 
Fruiting, plenty of Fruit may be expected, and of a prodigious Size, ſometimes weigh- 
ing eighteen or twenty Pound; whatſoever is wrote upon the Fruit with the Point of a 
Pin, when it is ſmall, will be vaſtly enlarged as the Fruit encreafeth, and appear prettily 
viſible in Ribs. So the Lover in his Gaiety filently addreſs'd himſelf to his Miſtreſs, when 
he wrote upon the young Gourd, 1 : V 


The Rhind of every Plant her Name ſhall know, 
And as the Plant extends my Love ſhall grow. 


They ſhould be gathered about the latter End of Auguſt, and carefully laid to dry in 
the Sun; but the Froſt quite ſpoils them. Some mix them with the ſharpeſt kinds of 
Apples for the Kitchen; and others in a time of Scarcity, eſpecially after it is boiled, mix 
the Pulp of it with their Dough for Bread. 3 | ek 

Before I leave the Meloniere, it may not be amiſs to ſay a Word or two of Muſhrooms 
raiſed in an artificial Way. They are doubtleſs produced from fome Putrefaction in the 
Earth. We are told of near an hundred different Kinds, beſides thoſe very minute Sorts 
diſcerned only with the Microſcope in the Mouldineſs of Fruits and Liquors; which 
laſt Kinds are ſo quick of Growth, that (as Mr. Bradley obſerves) in lefs than twelve Hours 
time they are perfected, and ſhedding their Seeds, ſeveral Hundreds of the ſame Kinds im- 
PLAY Vegetate, whence it is that Mouldineſs fo ſoon overſpreads thoſe Bodies it once 

There are Troufles found at Ruſhden in Northamptonſhire, and Morelles in Come Parts of 
 #ilifdire but there is but one Kind of Muſhroom properly ſo called, which is edible, 

and thoſe are found in moſt Places in. England; eſpecially after a wet Seaſon in Autumn. 
But the artificial Way to have them moſt Parts of the Summer in a Garden is, by pre- 
Paring a Bed of. long Dung from the Stable, putting ſome ſhort old Dung on the top, 
four Fingers thick: When the great Heat is qualified, ſcatter all the Parings and Offals 
of ſuch Muſhrooms as have been dreſſed in the Kitchen, together with the Water 
wherewith they were waſhed. The fame Bed will ſerve two or three Years, and will 
aſſiſt you in making another. Inſtead of Horſe-dung ſome have of late uſed old Thatch, 

which is obſerved to turn muſty and to grow mouldy ſooner than Horſe-dung, and conſe- 
quently to produce Muſhrooms quicker and in greater Plemy. The old Melon-Beds, 
u well watered in the Spring, ſeldom fail to produce Plenty. 
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| every one; or elſe to make Trenches betwixt every two Ranges, covering them within 
a little of their top with the Mould. This laſt Method is the moſt expeditious, and ex- 


| fifth Year there ſhould be a Renewal; for it is a Plant that ſoon impoyerifheth the 


for therein conſiſts a great deal of the expected Succeſs of having a large Kind. 
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Sorts, chiefly the red, the violet and the green, which aft for its Largeneſs is generally 


dually at ſeveral Times, leſt the cold Winds and ſharp Mornings pinch them too much, 


well twiſted about them, fo that the Air cannot get at them. In about fifteen Days 
they will be whitened and fit for Uſe, boiled as the Artichoke Chards before mentioned. 


a Dainty in the Spring, that its Management and Culture juſtly deſerve a particular En- 
largement. It is raiſcd from Seed ſown in the Spring on ſome well prepared Ground; 


ſtrong for fifteen or twenty Years z eſpecially if the Soil be naturally rich and fandy. 


them ready for the Purpoſe, whether of one or two Years Growth, mark out a Piece 


can be got to the ſame Level it had before. | 
Then ſome Time in November or (if that cannot be) in February, and not later, ſet 
four Rows of Plants in each Bed at twelve Inches aſunder in the ©#uincunx Order, allow- 
ing two Foot betwixt each Bed for a Path; as may be plainly ſeen and underſtood by 


Plants in, Jay them only upon the Surface, ſpreading their Roots, as near as may be, at 


Inches thick, which will cover and plant them all at once. 
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Of Artichokes, Chardons, and Aſparagus. 


PEE LE eo, Or ͤ / 


HE Artichoke, tho of the Thiſtle Kind, is one of the moſt excellent 
Fruits of the Kitchen-Garden, and recommended not only for its 
+ Goodneſs in all the various Ways of mn it, but alſo for its con. 

tinuing near three Months in Seaſon. Of theſe there are ſeveral 


Ariichoke.] 


moſt, admired and ſought wy l my | 
They are propagated by Slips from the old Roots in the Beginning of April; which Slip 
ſhould be planted in as rich Soil as poſſible (untried is beſt) at four Foot aſunder in ">a 
and in the Quincunx Order. When you take off the Slips, only three or four Heads 
ſhould be be left on the old Root, which ſhould not be all at once uncovered, but gra- 


They need little Culture before Winter, but to be kept clean from Weeds; and the young 
Plants muſt be carefully and frequently watered if the Weather prove dry? In Novenier 
the Tenderneſs of this Plant expects Relief, which is either by putting long Dung round 


cept in very long and ſevere Winters is found ſufficient. The new-planted Sets ſhould not 
be ſuffered to bear the ſame Lear; for thereby the Roots are often endangered; and every 


Soil, and then the Fruit becomes ſmall. | re | 
The old Roots, which are not accounted of, are commonly made uſe of to make what 
the French call Artichoke Chards ; for which Purpoſe they tie them and cover them up at 
their whole Length, with Straw or old Dung, which whitens the cotteny Sides of their 

Leaves and makes them fit for Uſe after boiling. _ 5 

Spaniſh Churdon.] The Spaniſh Chardons are propagated only by Seed ſown in May (and 
not ſooner) in prepared Trenches or Pits a Foot wide, and about fix Inches deep of fine 
Mould. After they are come up, they muſt be well watered: And towards the End of 
October, when we would blanch them, we mult tie them and cover them up with dry Litter, 


The French and Spaniards uſe the Flowers of thefe Chardons inſtead of Rennet; for being 
dried in the Air, they quickly and readily turn and curdle the Milk. f 
Aſparagus.) Aſparagus is ſo neceſſary a Part of the Furniture of a Garden, and fo early 


and after it has ſtood two Years in the Seed-Bed, the Plants are then fir to be removed 
into a regular Bed; where if rightly prepared and managed, they will continue good and 
There ought to be great Care taken to gather the Seed from ſome of the ſtrongeſt Plants, 

It is not deſireable to have the Plants either too big or too little; but when you have 


of Ground, ſuppoſe eight Yards long, and four Yards wide. Take from hence entirely 


- 


the Mould for twelve Inches deep, filling it up again with the beſt untried Earth that 


the Figure following. But inſtead of making Holes (as the uſual Way is) to put the 


equal Diſtances, and putting a handful of fine Mould upon each to keep them in their 
Places. This done, lay on ſome of the beſt and fineſt of the untried Earth at leaſt three 
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Your Bed kus made and planted will rife threr Inches above the natural Sutfner; but 


that\three Inches will ſubſide and be loft in a Year or two; and therefore zew Earth of 
about an Inch deep ſhould be laid on _— Autumn, together with a Sprinkling of Pid- 
geon or Hen-dung on the top of the Bed. And this is all the Covering that Aſparagus 
requires or wants to defend it from the Winter Colds . | 
I take November to be a better Month to plant Aſparagus in, then either February. or 
March. For no Winter hurts it, if the aforementioned Care be uſed ; and then it will be 
the better diſpoſed to take root in the Spring before the dry Weather overtakes it, which 
often proves fatal to thoſe Beds which are planted late. 


N. B. The Aſparagus ſhould not be cut; for Uſe till the third Year after Planting, - and 


then alſo but ſparingly. Its delicious Taſte is mightily heightened by preſerving their Ver- 
dure and agreeable Tenderneſs; which is beſt done by letting the Water boil before you 
A . 2 * 


* 


An ASYARAGUS Bed eight Yards long and faur Yards wide, containing one Hundred and 
5 | Twenty Plants in the Duincunx Order. | 4 
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Thoſe who are curious-and covetous to have Aſparagus during the whole Winter Sca- 


ſon, muſt ſow and make Plantations _ Year for a Succeſſion z becauſe ſuch Plants as 


are forced in the Hor-Bed ſerve only for that Seaſon, and afterwards die and are caſt away. 
The Method of raifing it in that artificial Way is this. Make a large Hot-Bed riſing 


about two Foot high: Cover it with «ntried Earth ſix Inches thick, and limit the Edges. 
with Straw-bands.. Upon this plant your Aſparagus Roots, taken from the Nurſery of 


three or four Years old, as cloſe together as may be, without much regarding to prune 


their extended Roots. This done, cover the Plants two Inches thick with the ſame. 
Earth, ſtaying a Week before the Frames are put over it; when two Inches more of 


Earth muſt be laid upon the whole Bed: In about ten Days the Buds will begin to ap- 


pear ; but it is always to be remembered, that the more Air the Seaſon will ſuffer them 


to have, the better and greener the Aſparagus will be. | 
A Bed thus ordered will laſt go four or five Weeks; eſpecially if, as the Bed begins 


to cool, ſome freſh Horſe-Litter from the Stable be laid upon the Glaſſes every Night, 


which will much contribute to the Forcing the Buds and the Continuance of the Hear. 


Thoſe who are Lovers of this Article continue this Work frem November to the latter 


End of March, when the natural Beds begin to diſcover a much better Dainty. 

I cannot avoid here taking Notice of and reproving the vulgar Method of cutting the 
Heads fo much within the Ground to no good Purpole, and yet to the hazard of wound- 
ing the Tops of others juſt beginning to ſprout. All that Part of the Shoot which is 
within the Ground is of no Account; for it is neither pleaſant to the Eye nor grateful 
to the Taſte. The beſt way therefore is to cut none but ſuch as are of a proper Length 


above the Ground; and then the whole or at leaſt the greateſt Part will prove tender, 
green and well zafted. The aforementioned common Practice now reproved, together with 


the Way of loading in ſo much Dung is the Reaſon that the London Aſparagu? has nei- 
ther Taſte nor Beauty. 2. 3 | 


Every Year about Martlemas the Stems ſhould be cut down even with the Surface, 


— the Seed which grows upon the ſtrongeſt: But if Novelty excites a Deſire of 
taſting them again in Autumn, where there are plenty of Beds, you may cut the Stems 


down the latter End of vguft, and about a 372 after, eſpecially if Rains come, Will 
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gill ang  Gulicjeng, Qyantiry puring up 10 graify Curiaſity, This indeed fomerti 
weakens the” Beds * there 8 Pleney ben ill no be thought an Odo e 


Aſparagus requizes at leaft two Drefſingsz ode in November; and the other in the be. 
5 8 ot Merch, when the fer Auer ſnauld be carefully ſtirred and raked; ang 
15 can be ſpared out of the leys (kguld be thrown upon the Ridges, the better to 
cover the Nen which arg apt ta riſe upwards. It is common 10 ſow 4 Crop of Oni: 
on the 10 Year's phnting; and the Practice cannot be blamed, Oxioxs ſtriking little Root 
Wy n 
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CHAP. III. 
Of eftulent Roots aſeful' in the Kitchen. 


/NDER this Head are commonly reckoned the Carrot, Radiſh, Parſnp, Tu. 
nep, Beet, Scorzonera, Horſe-Radiſh, Potatoes, Jeruſalem Artichokes, Onion, Leek 
( VVV 5 


Carrot] The Carrot is of two Sorts, the yellow and the red; the latter of which is 
much to be preferred. They both delight in a rich ſandy Soil without Dung, which 
makes their Roots forked. Thoſe that are deſigned for Winter Uſe and the early part 
of the Spring, are ſown. in Auguſt; but the. Summer Crop ſhould be ſown in Frbruary : 
.  Aﬀter the Ground is well dug and prepared, ſow them on the Surface in a till Day, 
and becauſe the Seed is Iight and feathered, the beſt Method is to tread them in all over, 
and after that gently to rake the Bed, by which means they will lie and grow the more 
regularly: But they, muſt be carefully weeded when they. are got into four Leaves. 
Radiſh.] The. Ratiſb-is commonly. ſown- promiſcuouſly- among other Roots in March. 
It like wiſe covers; a, Sapd. or, light. Ground wall, wrought with the: Sgade. The. carlieft 
Crop ſhould lie expoſed to the South; but what are intended fon the; Summer Months 
10 55 ſoyn wn. 5 , ; 2 ag , and die Fe 
_ Parſnip.] The Parſuip affords a large ſweet, Root, very: pleaſing to: ſome and diſpleaſing 
to others. It is; ſown and managed. ” the Carrot; but is nor. rightly, fit. for Uſe till the 
Froſts haye entered the Ground. Radiſhes. and. Spinage are wont to be ſown amongſt 
them; becauſe they will be. rFagy, to draw before the Parſnips. begin; to, ſpread. And this 
is eſteem'd a, profitable piece; of Skill in a Gardener, to underſtand how to. double his 
Crop with ſuch things as will nat ſpail one another. They need not be taken out of the 
Ground till Chriſtmas, and then, it will. be proper to lay them. in. Sand. 
Tuynep.] The Tyrnep. is eſtecmed an excellent, wholſame. and uſeſul Root; For beſides the 
Profit which it brings to the Farmer in feeding his Caws. and. Sheep (of which. I, (peak. in 
another Place) it's an agreeable mixture at the, Tahle,, as.a Sauce. fon malt, kinds, at Meat 
for the. three laſt· Months in the Year, There are. many, Sorts. of them, but the two. belt 
| and moſt remarkable are the. long and the round. rooted. They are beſt taſted in a ſandy 
or. gravelly Soil, Thoſe which are ſown tm, the. Spring are apt. to taſte ſtrong, and: are 
ſeldom tender and white: But. when, they. axe ſown ib J (though they, may, allo be ſown 
till iche latter. End of Auguſ) they, will. be. in. Perfection and ready for the: Table. by M. 
cogelmas. They myſt, be carefully houghed and. ſized at twa different Times, which the 
Gargeners about, London have: a. dextrous and. expęditious. Way of ding, with an Hough 
ae * * wide. The Seed ſhould. be; 16-3. from. ſome of the beſt and. faireft Roots. 
| Traniphnted. | a ES e PIPER | | 
Het] Beets, are raiſed from... Seeds ſown, in, March. in a, light. or. ſandy. Soil; . and to 
make them Jong and. fair without; being, forked, they. ſhauld: be. tranſplanted into regular 
Beds at proper Diſtances ; but obſatve not eto cut oft, the Tops. Before. the Froſts camo 
on, draw them out of Ground, and under ſome Shelter, bury their Roots in, Sand to che 


| Neck of the Plant,, ranging, them, one. by another ſome what. ſhelving; fram whence. they 
f may be, drawn for. uſe, in the, W inter as Occaſien ſerves... | 
„ | Scorzonera.] Scorzonera or Spaniſh. Salfifie.. is a very, 


5 | pleaſant. Root, not. much known 
till of late Years; of; which. chere are. two. Sorts, the. Yiely and. the. Tala, which . 
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both i Leaf and Flower. They are both equally good and eſteemed very delicious : This 
Plant has the Preheminence above all other Roots, in that it doth not become _— b 
lying in the Ground, tho? for ſeveral Years: Aud yet by their Continuance in the Eart 


* 


they grow daily bigger, and are fit to eùt at 111 Senſons, after the brown cruſty Part of 


the Rind is ſcrap'd off, and are foak'd a while in fair Water before they are boiled, to 

3 4 off that lite Bieternoß, which they would elſe tetam. The Neal Mhbuld be gathered 
as ſoon as ever the Heads grow downy ; otherwiſe the Seed will be apt to be driven away 
with the Wind. The Time of Sowing it is in April, in ſome well prepared and deep 


Nadiſb.] There are three ſorts of Rauiſbel. The Hww/e-Radifh, which continues many 


Years and will encreaſe much by trunſplamti 
chaeknas. It is 4 Root ful, taftefal and #b 
taken Care of and 
Root much valued 


og: the Roos of any PieceF thereof at Mi. 
br; ant rMetefore ſhoul@ be particularly 


by moſt for eiritig ra and mixt with the Sallads. Thoſe who are 


Admirers of it fay it is called Radiſb of Radix, by Way of Erfiifittive of Excellence; % 
Root. The tendeter and ſhorrer it is, the better; and therefore theſe which ate raiſed in 


' Hor-Beds are preferred, not only for their Ex#line/*; but ald for their better Rellſb. 


regular and ſueceſſive — they may be had from Marth to Odobex; but hot Weather 
; and therefore afe moſt covered in the Spring. The bn, 


always makes rhem eat toug | | 
| pes” worth kerle; but if any admire it, it is £6 be minaged as the fmall one. 

- Potatos.) Potatoes ate generaliy rthotight am infipid Root 5 but when they are cuſtiva- 
red in # good mixt Soil, they ars not withonr their Adiirers : The (Waller Rods or 
Knots are commonly preſerved tor a ſucceeding Crop, which in March are ſtr at about eight 
Taches apart. About Mirbaelmus is the Time when rhey are firſt: beginy to be uſed, and 
they are commonly taken out of the Ground only as Occaſion ſerves during the Winter. 

| alem Artichoke.) The Jeruſaum Artichoke is a Plant edfily propagatedy and hirfdly 


deſtroyed. It has a much larger Root than the Porafve; ant is apt ro Caf Watry and in- 


ſipid. 7 Is to be managed much as the Potatos. | | 
. Onion.] Onions are almoſt uniyerfally eſteemed in Sauces: By ſortit” 


The frft' is large and ſweer- taſted; tlie other is ſtronger and mo 
be ſown the Middle of February in rich Garden Soi, of on an Be 
firſt Year's: planting. They are to be firft” thimned for Sallads, and after Wards kept death 


laſting. Both requife to 


from Weeds: And becauſe during rhe great Heats of the Summ̃er, mitiy of them will be 
apt to run upward into Spindle, if not to Sted; the belt: way to pfevem that; and to 


make. them bottom well, is either to tread them flar wich the Feet, or ro flat them dil- 


creetly with the Baek of a Spade: If the Summer prove any ching favourable they will 


be ripe in August, when they ſhould! be pulled up in dry Weather to remaln on the Beds 
to dry throughly before they be houſed, otherwiſe tlie will quickly rot: After Which 
they ſnould be ſpread thin on the Floor of ſore? covered Place, afid/ With this Cate muny 
of them will remain good till April. The beſt and largeſt oughr to be reſerved for Sced 
to be planted out in Febywary;- and: aſter they are to Foot High, muſt be ſecured With 
Sticks from the Fury of the Winds. Let nd wet get to the Seed: Veſſels after tlſey are 
cur off and are laid to dry in the Sun; for the leaſt Moiſture! males" them ſprout; and 
then they are good: for nothing. In the Beginning of Auguſt a Winter Crop calted' Scal- 
ons may be ſown in ſome well ſheltered Place; and theſe will be of uſe, when the others 
are gone, in the Spring. | | . os | 
Leeks.) Lotks are ſown in February of Marth as the: Oiivn, arid in Ju are to be tratic* 


ſplanted in Rows as deep as may be, thut you may expect the niere of the white Sta; 
and ſtill as they grow you are to trench up the Ground to them to atigitnt their Hanh 


ing. Some alſo when they have done gfraving lay them it the Rill one: upòt another, 
leaving only the very Extremities of their Leaves? out of the Grb und; for" what! is eovered' 
vill become! white, and fo the whole Plant bexoines borhi bigger arid: better! Carlict and 
Eſcalots, Cbives and Ricambdles;; ate eaſily propagated frotii the Cleves of Of. ſets in Mai, 
and will: be fit for Uſe as ſodn as the Blade c 
Skivyer.] The Skirrer, though an excellent“ Root, is very much rieglected ; poſſibly. be. 
cauſe it is not yet ſo well undẽrſtood! It may be raiſed either fröifl Seed fowii'in Marel, 
like” other Roots, or the Off. ſets from the Roots may be tramſſptantæd in that Motitl- A 
— bs doil much contfibutes” to niake” rhe! Noch lathe;  eſpetially if they be well! 


* 
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encoufaged for the Uſe of the: Kitchen. The (dill mu Radifh is 4 


iy let by Seher 
in greater Quantities, The two Kinds moſt coveted are e and Strasburgb Onion; 


Aſparagus Bed of the 


A New Syſtem of - 


1 Of Colh flowers, and the ſeveral Kinds of C abbage. Rue 


Colliflower.]- 'HE Colliflower is gary: liked and admired, as the ſweeteſt and 
moſt agreeable Sauce to all boiled and roaſted Meats. And if the 

Plant is managed with Skill, it is a Delicacy may be had from the 
| _ latter End of May till the Severities of the Froſt take Place. The 
Seed of this Plant uſed to be ferch'd from France and Spain; but of late Years, by Means 
of Glaſſes and Shelters, we bring. the Seed to great Perfection in England. But it ſhould 
be ſaved from ſuch Flowers as were large and white. The earlieſt Flowers in the Spring 
are obtained from Seed ſown in the Middle of 7uh, or the very Beginning of Auguſt. Ar 
both which Seaſons it is proper to ſow Sced for an carly Crop; becauſe: a dry, or a 
very wet Seaſon after Sowing makes a great Alteration with Reſpect to the Plants run- 
ning or not running to Seed too ſoon in the Spring. N. B. The Seed of two Year old is 
| beſt. About Michaelmas they will be fit to tranfplant. And this Remove ſhould be to 2 

well ſheltered Place under a South-Wall, ſetting them four or five Inches apart; with a 
View of removing the greateſt Part of them into proper Beds in the Spring, when the 
Danger of the Froſts are over. But it ſhould be well taken Notice of, that under the 
aforeſaid South-Wall, there ſhould be left Plants at about two Foot aſunder, which ſhould 
ſuffer no Remove; becauſe theſe will be forwarder by at leaſt a Fortnight, and may be ex- 
pected to pome the latter End of May; eſpecially if they have been forwarded by Glaſſes 
in the early Part of the Spring. But that there may be a proper and regular Succeſſion 
of thoſe which are raiſed in Autumn, it is a very good Rule, and ought to be taken No- 
tice of, that a provident Gardener will take care to tranſplant ſome late in the Spring 
under ſome North-Wall, or ſheltered Place, where they may not have too much Sun, and 
where, by the Help of Water, (of which they are great Lovers) they will prove good, 
even in the great Heats of Summer, which, otherwiſe would make them grow hard, 
tough, and inſipid. Every one knows when the. Bloſſom begins to appear, it is proper 
to break ſome of the great Leaves to lay over it; becauſe either Rain, or the Heat of 
the Sun, or both, occaſion the Flower to turn yellow. 5 A 

The Method and Practice of raiſing theſe Plants ja the Hot-Bed at Spring fo well 
known, excellently anſwers the Deſire of a Succeſſion, and often ſupplies the Loſs of thoſe 
Plants, which have been deſtroyed by the Severity of the Winter; for if they are raiſed. 
here with Care, and Skill, they will produce almoſt as early Flowers as thoſe ſown in Au- 
tumn. However, it is proper to ſow in;the Spring, not only in the Hot-Bed, but alſo 
in the naked Ground upon ſome fine-fifted untried Earth about the Beginning of April, 
for theſe Plants will begin to pome by that Time the Froſts come on; and then ſuch 
Plants ſhould be taken up with as much Earth as poſſible about their Roots, and ſer up- 
right in Rows together, in Sand in ſome Cellar or Green-Houſe or other ſheltered Place: 
And here the Flowers will enlarge themſelves, and be fit for Uſe a great Part of the 

Brocauli.] The Brocauli is an Italian Plant, brought lately from Rome by the preſent 
Earl of Burlington, who has given it a Reputation among thoſe who love Novelties, and 
have Guſtum Eruditum. Although it is of the Cauli Kind; yet it requires a particular Ma- 

nagement, and therefore particular Directions. Many, ignorant of the Plant, will be ſow- 
ing it in the Spring; but it ſhould not be ſown till about Midſummer, and not much after 
neither; but that it may attain Strength to get over the Winter, which it will pretty 
well bear, and: be fit for the Kitchen in February, March and April following. It is an 
hardy Plant, ard muſt be. managed as the Cabbage, Savoy, or Colewort. When it is near 
its Perfection as before, you'll ſee an Head in the Middle almoſt like a Colliflower, which 
is highly eſteemed, and excellent to eat after it is boiled as the Savoy; bur of a much 
higber, ſweeter, and finer Taſte: But beſides this Method of gathering and eating it, there 
is alſo another Way of managing and eating it at great Mens Tables: For after the Head 
is cut off, or that it offers for Seed, both in the Head and Branches from the Stem, thoſe 
Sprouts ſhould be cut off at about fix Inches long, and being ſtripp'd of their Leaves till 
vou come toward the Top, they ſhould be tied in Bunches, and fo boiled like Aſparagus; 
and as you cut the firſt Sprouts, more will ſucceed and put forth, which muſt be * 


* 
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like the firſt. N. B. The outer Coat or Skin ſhould be pecled off, and they boil in about 
or five Minutes. OM Re Rr TY IN | | 
ae] There are various ſorts of Cabbages, all of them uſeful in the Kitchen. The 
twbite /ort comes the earlieſt z and therefore is beſt for Summer Ule; if it be ſown the 
latter End of July, and ſtand the Winter, it hath: been found to ripen in May, and will 
be very large; infomuch that the Head of one of theſe planted in a rich loamy Earth, 
hath weighed above forty Pounds. The Dutch Cabbage is very ſweet, and ſoon ripe, and 
ſo is the Poſs, which is the leaſt and moſt humble of them all; but is hardy and pleaſant 
Food. The Savoy, if ſown in March, and not eat till Chriſtmas, is excellent. But above 
all there is a large-ſided Cabbage, which is in great Eſteem for its Tenderneſs, Melting, and 
delicate Taſte: But it will not bear the Severity of Cold, and therefore thould not be 
ſown till the Beginning of May; and if it be tranſplanted and well watered in July, it 
will head in Autumn, and reward you with a very valuable Sauce; for it is ſpeedily boiled, 
and even the groſeſt Part of them melts in your Mouth. It is obſerved that Broth made 
of them and eaten faſting, will gently looſen the Body, and which is a ſingular Quality 
attending them, they will never offend you. „„ 
The beſt Way is to plant every fort in Beds by themſelves, to diſtinguiſh the Species, 
ſetting them up to the very Neck in good untried Earth, at two Foot aſunder in Rows 3 
H And I cannot but here repeat the Excallence of untried Earth for the Purpoſe of — 
© the Cabbage; for in all or moſt of the forts, it takes away that ſtrong Taſte and Smell fo 
= very offenſive to moſt, and ſubſtitutes a Sweetnels and Flavour that pleaſes every one. But 
yet it muſt be ownedz that the very beſt forts are apt to offend the Stomach with 
Wind, and therefore are reckoned by the Learned to be generally unwhole/ome ; eſpecially if 
eaten in any Quantity. The Seed of ſuch as are intended to ſtand the Winter ſhould be. 
ſown, as Colliffowers, the Beginning of Auguſt, and be managed much after the fame. 
Manner; only it may. be temembred that zheſe will generally bear more Cold, and are 
hardier than the Colliflower. It is very proper to hough up the Earth about each Plant 
in April and May, which will not only be a Means to clean the Ground, but to make 
the Cabbages to head the better. Be careful alſo ro take away all the dead Leaves,' as 
well that all may look handſome; as to avoid the ill Scents that proceed from their 
Corruption, which breeds and invites Snails; Frogs, and Toads, and ſuch like Vermine, 
Which greatly endamage the Plants. JVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV%VVVTVTTT 0, Rt 0961 
When you head a Cabbage it is adviſable to eut flopewiſe, that the Rains may not ſo eaſily 
penetrate the Stalk to its Deſtruction; for from every Stalk may be expected ſuch green 
and tender Sprouts, as will be reckoned a Delicacy in the Spring, much preferable even 
to the Head itſelf; which the 7talians call Brocauly, and the French Des Broques, eaten in 
Lent in Peaſe-Pottage and Intermeſſes at the beſt Tables. And indeed for ordinary: boiled 
Sallads, they are then moſt acceptable, being the only Greens, except Spinage which the 
Cook has Recourſe to. Fry ah * | ot 
If you intend to reſerve the Seed let it be of the beſt fort, and from the faireſt of the 
Kind, For which Purpoſe, after the Cabbage is ſtripp'd off its under Leaves; make a 
Hole in ſome dry Place in the Garden, wherein plant the Cabbage with half its Head 
above Ground and half under, moulding up the Earth fo as to cover the whole. From 
hence in March or April the Flower-Stems will begin to break, and as they encreaſe they 
mult be ſtak'd, till the Pods afford you plenty of Seed in Auguſt. Mr. Evelyn obſerves, 
that it is ſcarce an Hundred Years ſince Cabbages were firſt brought from Holland; and 
further faith, that Sir Anthony Aſbley of St. Giles in Dorſetſbire was the firſt who planted 
them in England. Both theſe and the Colliflower are ſubje& to be much infeſted with 
TONE of Inſects; but yet it is to be obſerved, that the more of the Winter Cold which 
they ſuſtain, rhe leſs they are apt to be hurt by Inſects of all the ſeveral Kinds. 1 
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E ANS are of ſeveral ſorts. The Spaniſh Bean is uſually ſown for a 
early Crop; becauſe it endures the Winter Colds; but it is by no means 
ſo good and well taſted as the common broad Bean. The fir Sowing is 
real uſually about the Middle of November, in ſome Place well ſheltered from 
{ the Winds; for it matters not whether they have much of the Sun or not; the uncertain 
| Alterations of Thawing -and Freezing, which they commonly undergo under a hot Wall, 
rather tending to their Deſtruction. Tall Hedges, or Trees at a Diſtance on the Eaſt 
North and Weſt, are the beſt and moſt approved Defence. But yet after all, a hard 
Winter often proves their Ruin. And it is remarkable, that although you ſet Beans the 
beginning of November, and they happen to ſtand the Winter, and ſet again the ſame fort 
at Candlemas, which is three Months difference in Time, there will ordinarily be found to 
be no more than a Week or ten days difference in the Time of ripening. So that the 
Spring Crop being what is to be depended on, and coming not much later than the other, 
the chief Care of the Gardiner is to have a ſufficient Quantity, and gradual Crops of theſe 
of the large broad Kind: And he will have his Expectations well anſwered as to Forward- 
neſs and Plenty; if eſpecially he take Care to ſteep the Seeds a day or two in Water taken 
from a Dunghil. For this hath been found to make them flouriſh exceedingly, and much 
advanceth their Growth and Time of ripening : Beſides, they'll not remain fo long in the 
Earth before they come up, and fo the Danger of being eaten by Worms, Inſects, and 
Mlice is leſſened, if not prevented. g N 
They are uſually ſown after the Hough, or with a Stick in Lines two Rows together, 
with the diſtance of two Foot betwixt every ſuch double Row; and Care ſhould be taken 
to hough the Earth well up to their Roots before they bloſſom, which will greatly help 
their ſetting for Fruit. If it ſhould happen ſo that the ſeveral Crops of Beans bloſſom 
too near the ſame Time, it would be very adviſeable to cut down one of them within 
two Inches of the Ground, and will have a late and plentiful Crop in September. In ga- 
thering green Beans for the Table, they ſhould nor be ftripp'd, as is uſual, with the Hand, 
but rather cut off with a Knife to prevent great Damage often done to the Stalk. 
Although the Aſhes. of the Bean-ftalks burnt are greatly deſired by the good Houſe- 
wives; yet it is more deſireable to have the Haum dug in amongſt the Soil; for after it is 
rotted there, it will greatly improve it. Or if you would learn the Art of making Land im- 
prove itſelf (which is an Art may be learn'd in the Field and Garden too) ſow Beans with- 
out any View of gathering their Fruit, and when they are in full bloſſom, dig them in al- 
together, Earth and Beans, without accounting it any Loſs; for this Practice will improve 
your Land beyond Imagination, and doubly repay your Loſs. 
| Peaſe.) The ſeveral forts of Peaſe are vaſtly many, and they all require a leſs heavy or 
ſtiff Soil than Beans; for they will do well either in ſandy or gravelly Land, provided it 
be not extremely poor. There is an early Hor-ſpur, called the Zenly-Gray, which is uſu- 
ally ſown the beginning of November; being very hardy and will endure moſt Winters 
under a good Defence; but the Pea itſelf is worth nothing, but that it comes early. The 
 avbite Hot-ſpur, or Nine-Weecks Pea, (fo called, becauſe if ſown on May-Day, it will be fit 
to eat in nine Weeks, ſome ſay in fix after) is the very beſt of the Hot-/purs, having many 
good Qualities; is pretty hardy, an excellent Bearer, comes carly, and boils very green and 4 
tweet. The Dwarf white Pea is proper to be ſown in windy and expoſed Places, being 3 1 
Reptile. The Dutch Admiral, and the Marrow Pea, which are moſt excellent, ſhould not g 
be ſown till March or April; but they require to be well ſupported, as affecting a Supe- 
riority; and then they reward the Owner with Plenty. Theſe 1a ſhould be ſown much 
thinner than the reſt, and the diſtance of one Row from another wider. Four Foot di- 
ſtance ſhould be allowed for theſe, and two or three for the other ſorts, taking Care fre- 
quently to hough the Alleys, and to cheriſh the Roots with new Earth. Some ſow to 
; Rows together, and then leave a diſtance of between two and three Foot for Alleys, ſtil 
= | B ſowing for a Succeſſion of Craps: till Midſummer, that ſo uſeful and acceptable a 
Fx | Diſh may not be wanted at the Table, even in the beginning of October. i 
f Peaſe are generally eſteemed the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſant of all Legums or Pulſes; tho 
eaten in Quantities they are not accounted the moſt wholeſome Food, cauſing Wind in the 


Bowels and great Eructations; but more in ſome Conſtitutions than in others. The =_ 
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mon ſorts have been long acquainted with our Engliſh Air and Soil. But of late almoſt eve- 
Vear we have new ſorts, ſuppoſed to be ſweeter and more delicate, introduced into our 
Gardens - bur whether they axe really better br their Reception be chiefly Sy to a 
Love of Novelty, I will not pretend to ſay. We are told of no leſs than five forts of 
Rouncivals, the grey, the bite, the bin, the green, and the naple: Three ſorts of * 
Peaſe, the large white and the ſmall white, and the grey: And we 11 the Egg-Pea, the 
Wing-Pea, and the Sickle-Pea. But 1 ſhall not promiſe chat many of keſe, with different 
Names, are not the ſame. However, it is plain from Experience, that moſt of theſe new 
ſorts of late introduced amongſt us are tenderer than the #6: +/pars, and Tthetefore houid not 
be ſown till Marth or Apri. 2 FL; ED : 3 
Ground laid in deep Furrows, running from Eaſ to Weſ, and Peafe ſown onthe de- 
clining Part of each Furrow facing the South, will defend them from the Winds ahd Frolts 
in Winter, better than if they were ſown on a Level. And it may not be amifs alſo to 
add here, that Peaſe, by the help of their Tendrils climbing on Sticks, will bear ure; 
but lying on the Ground, will ripen ſooner. So alſo a light Soil, if it be rich, will pro- 
duce fairer Peaſe z but in a lean Soil, the Peaſe will be more early and ſpend better; eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are uſed when dry. „ 
Kidney-Beuns.] Although Kidney-Beans is an antient Food, and was held in great Eſteem 
among the old Halians; yet it is not a Century ſince it was accounted àn extraordinary 
Rarity in England. It is now indeed a known and much admired Food, either eaten by 
itſelf, or as a boiled Sallad to all ſorts of Meat, both boiled or roaſted; laſting in Seaſon 
from the beginning of July till after Michaelmas; and it comes in ſooner ſtill, if forwarded 
by Hot-Beds, as the Method about London is. 
| There are reckoned to be above fifty ſorts of Harricots, or Kidney-Beans 5 but the two 
moſt remarkable and approved forts. are the Dwarf-kind, or Batterſea-Bean, which never 
runs high, and will do well without Staking; and another whize Kind, which will grow 
near ſix Foot high by the help of Sticks; for all the forts of them are Convolvulus's, but 
in their twiſting turn contrary. to the Sun, or as a Screw inverted, whereas Corn bini, 
Hops, Cc. turn with the Sun, or as a Screw in its natural Poſture for Ute. | 
Eagerneſs to have this Delicacy early temprs many to ſow them in the beginning af 
Abril But yet it is to very little Purpoſe to ſow before the beginning of May, becaufe 
thoſe ſown a Month ſooner will not have above two days advantage in their ripening; 
and then they are ſubject to great Hazards of Wet and Froſt. They delight in a warm 
light Soil, and ſhould be ſowed like Peaſe in Drils, and at the ſame diſtance. It is with 
theſe as with the ſeveral forts of Peaſe, if ſupported by Sticks they will bear more and 
longer; but if ſuffered to lie on the Ground-(the Alleys kept clean) they will bear /ooner. 
It is very proper to have a Succeſſion of Crops, and to ſow ſome every three Weeks till 
the middle of July; only it ſhould be remembered, that in the very hot Seaſon, that the 
Drills, when opened, ſhould be well watered before the Seed is put in, the better to make 
them ſprout and take root: 8 they are impatient of too much Wet; yet hei- 
ther will they grow, if they lie altogether dry. ' al: HI, | 
The painted or fireak'd Bean is of all others the hardeſt and ſooneſt ripe, by at leaſt ten 
days; and though ſome think it is nor ſo good, yer I could never diſcern much difference, 
having nothing but a ſweet and pleaſant Reliſh, The Scariet fort indeed eats ſomething 
prong, though uſed in Pickles is incomparably the beſt, rendereſt and giteneſt ; and If 
boiled in two Waters, eats very ſweet in the common Way. There is a very large ard 
long Podded white Bean, which is yet no otherways better than the /mail whire one (which 
1s by all eſteemed to be tender, ſweet and delicate) than as it is larger. . 
We are told of another good fort brought from the Ifland, Bona Viſta, which are by 
fome eſteemed excellent eaten #ry. Our Summers do not in the natural Way bring them 
to Perfection; but doubtleſs if L raiſed in an Hot-· Bed, they would come to Ma- 
turity, and might, be eaten in Perfection in the green Shell. There is alſo what is called 
the Wing- Pea, which when it is very young is dreſſed and eaten like the Kidney-Bean. 
The Bloſſoms are of 's beautiſul Colour, and make a goodly Shew in a Garden; for they 
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grow in any Soil without difficulty, if they be ſown in April. 
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Of ſuch Herbs and Plants as are commonly uſed. in Sallads, with the 
beef Methods of Cultivating and Mixing them. 


ESIDES the great Variety of Legums and efculent Plants; which we have al. 
ready named, the preateſt Part whereof may be caten by themſelves z there are 
likewiſe many excellent Herbs and uſeful Plants exceedingly grateful to the Palate; 
of ſuch as can reliſh the Beauty and wholeſome Diet of Sallads mixt with Dilcre- 
tion and Art. * 71 fs „ i e 
Mr. Evelyn hath wrote a ſmall Tract called Acetaria; wherein he hath with a great deal 
of Learning and Skill deſcribed the ſeveral Virtues of Sallad-Herbs, their Uſefulneſs and 
Salubrity to Mankind, when rightly choſen, ordered, and. dreſſed ; 1 ſhall therefore with- 
out any difficulty take from thence what is to my preſent Purpoſe, and what hath been 
| found by Experience to be right and true; deſiring the Reader to have a little Patience, 
whilſt upon this Occaſion I ſay ſomething of the great Bleſſing of Health and long Life, 
that would attend Mankind, if the Uſe of Sallads were made more our ordinary and fa- 
miliar Food; and not brought to the Table only for Shew, or by Way of Introdu- 
ction to the Luxury of various Meats and Fleſh, ſtudiouſly heightned to the Taſte 
artificial and unwholeſome Sauces, to the Ruin of Mens Conſtitutions, and the faſtening 
upon them all ſorts of ſcorbutick and lingering Diſeaſes : For theſe are known to debauch 
the Sromach, and ſharpen it to devour Things of difficult Concoction with thoſe of more 
eaſy Digeſtion, and of contrary Subſtances, more than it can well diſpoſe of. For the Ob- 
ſervation of the Naturaliſt (Plin. Nat. Hift.) is moſt certainly true, Hominis Cibus utiliſimus 
Simplex; which is alſo confirmed by what we find as to other Animals, which are ſo ſel- 
dom afflicted with Mens Diſtempers derived from the Cauſes above mentioned. For the 
| Stomach eaſily concocts plain ſimple Food, but finds it hard to overcome Meats of diffe- 
rent Subſtances z - whence we ſo often obſerve temperate: Perſons of a regular Diet very 
healthy; ſuch as the laborious Husbandman, who is ordinarily more robuſt and longer lived 


than others of an uncertain extravagant Diet. So true was Oſellus's Memorandum in the 
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— varie Res 
Ut noceant homini, credas, memor illius Eſcæ 
Que ſimplex: olim tibi ſederit. — — 


To the Purpoſe of what we are now ſpeaking, it may be obſerved, that our bountiful 
and loving God, when he particularly ordained Herbs and Fruit for the Food of Men, 
(Gen. ix.) ſpeaks not one word concerning Fleſh for about one Thouſand ſix Hundred 
Years till after the Flood. And when the Moſaick Law afterwards made Diſtinctions and 
Prohibitions about the legal Impurity or Uncleanneſs of Animals, it is very obſervable allo 

that Plants, Fruits, and Herbs, of what Kind ſoever, were left tree and indifferent for eve. 
Ty one to chuſe what he liked beſt. As if it was thought unbecoming the Dignity of 
Man's Nature, before Sin entered or grew enormouſly prevalent, that any Creature ſhould 
be put ro Death to ſuſtain that Life, which might have been upheld by the moſt de- 


4 


licious Herbs and Fruit, even in Paradiſe itſelf. 


Many of the Fathers (Tertullian, Jerom, Ec.) themſelves were tempted to think, that 

the Permiſſion of eating Fleſh to Noah and his Sons, was granted them no otherwiſe than 
 Repudiation of Wives was to the Fews, viz. for the Hardneſs of their Hearts, and to ſa- % 
tisfy a murmuring Generation. But what faith Seneca, (Epiſt. 108.) This ſhould ſeem no Wit 
; hard Task to refrain from eating Fleſh, if Men abhor'd (as they ought) Cruelty and In- 
temperance: For Herbs and Sallads are phyſical and natural Advancers of Health and other 

| hleſſings: And therefore Abſtinence from Fleſh deprives Men of nothing but what Lyons, 
Vultures, Beaſts, and Birds of Prey fatiate and gorge themſelves withal. That whole Epi- 

F ſtle of Seneca's is very fine and elegant; ſhewing how many flaviſh, hurtful, and impertr 

q ' nent Cuſtoms he had freed himſelf from with Pteaſure and Satisfaction to his own Mind. 


Let this be apply'd not only to Sarkofagiſts ; but alſo to the exceſſive Drinkers of foreign _ 
Spirits and hot Liquors ! AERIE TY 
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In what I have here advanced, I am far from thinking Conſcience any otherwiſe con- 
cerned than to preſerve Moderation and Temperance. There is no ſuch thing under the 
Goſpel as the Diſtinction of Meats, pare and impure, though Reaſon ſhould teach us to 
have ſome Regard to the cruel Butcheries of many. harmleis Creatures roo often put to 


rack and mercileſs Torment to gratify the wanton and vitiated Palates of extravagant Epi- 


cures. What I would be underſtood to mean, and to lay ſome Streſs upon, being led by 


'Reaſon and the Authority of wiſe and good Men, is, that if Perſons would ſtudy to live 


long and happily, they ſhould live leſs on Fleſh, and more on wholeſome Vegetables. I ſay 
nothing here of Blood. « he I 5 N | 
There are indeed two Objections that lie againſt this Doctrine here advanced: Firft, 
That there are few Conſtitutions could be either long or happily ſupported by fo crude and 
Jean a Diet. To which it may be ſufficient to anſwer, that that Objection chiefly bears 
upon too ſudden. and indiſcreet a change of Diet, or too unskilful a Mixture and Prepara- 
tion of Herbs and Sallads; (of which laſt more anon.) Indeed, when Perſons from their 
Infancy are inured to Graſs- Diet, and trained up to feed on the Fleſh of Beaſts, Birds, or 
Fiſhes, it may be difficult, if not dangerous, to make a ſudden change in the middle or 
the latter end of Life, to live wholly on Vegetables: But I doubt not in the leaſt, but 
that in any Part of Life a diſcreet Change and Choice would remove the Objection and eſta- 
bliſh the Doctrine of Longevity, from the more frequent Uſe of Herbs, Fruits, and Plants. 
Secondly, It is alſo objected again, That all or moſt of Vegetables (as well as many other 
Things) have ſince the Flood, and as the World grew older, grown more crude, more 
impaired, and deveſted of thoſe nouriſhing Virtues, wherewith they were at firſt endued 
and which, according to the Opinion of many, was the cauſe of the Longevity of the An- 
tediluvian Patriarchs. To which I anſwer, That I have nothing to ſay againſt the Do- 
ctrine of Longevity from the Uſe of Herbs, Plants and Fruit; but that hee have loſt. any 
of their original Virtues, much leſs that from being the moſt wholeſome Diet, are now 
become noxious or dangerous, this is begging the Queſtion. On the contrary, it is more 
than probable from the preſent Conſtitution of Nature, the Order of Things, both with- 
out and within us, the Laws of God to encourage 'Temperance, and his ſevere, Threatnings 


to puniſh Exceſs and Intemperance, that there is not the leaſt Decay in Nature, where 


equal Induſtry and equal Skill is apply'd. The moſt learned Dr. Sherlock, in his, ingenious . 
and polite Sermons bids fair ro have made it probable, that the Flood better'd, and not 
ſpoil'd the Earth, to have repealed and not executed the Curſe on Adam. | 

Our learned and excellent Botaniſt, Mr. Ray, is tranſported in deſcribing the Virtues and 
Excellencies of Vegetables for Man's Uſe. Plantarum uſus latiſſime patet, &c. © The 
* Uſe of Herbs and Plants (faith he) is in every Part of Life of ſuch Importance, that 
« we cannot be ſaid without them to ſubſiſt either plentifully or handſomely, or indeed to 
Jive at all as we ought to live. Whatſoever Food is neceſſary for Life, whatſoever con- 
© tributes to our Delight, is brought out of that plentiful Store. And then how much 
© more innocent, elegant and healthful is a Table covered with theſe, than with the 
„ Butchery and Slaughter of Animals? Doubtleſs, Man by his Nature is not a carnivorous 
“Creature, nor is he furniſhed with Weapons for Rapine and Prey, with pointed Teeth 


and crooked Claws; but with Hands to gather Fruits, and Teeth to chew them, Nei- 


& ther do we read that Fleſh for Food was permitted him at all before the Flood, &c. 
Indeed, the ſurpriſing Goodneſs of the wile Author of Nature is diſcovered in the vari- 


ous Natures and different Properties of Plants; on purpoſe to exerciſe the Skill of Man 


in mixing, and his Delight in zafting the Elegancies of Garden Products. A gentle Heat in 
ſome to warm and cheriſh z Coolneſs in others to temper and refreſh ; an oily Juice ro. nou- 
Tiſh and feed the Body; poinant Acids to quicken the Appetite, and all to court the Obe- 


dience of the Palate z to renew and ſupport our natural Strength; to delight and recreate 
us with their harmleſs Flavour and Perfumes. In ſhorr, the infinite Variety and Plenty, 
With which God: hath ſtored this Globe (more with Plants and e than with any 


other Proviſion whatſoever) ſeems. kindly and loudly to invite all her living Inhabitants, not 
of ſ2vage but of gentle Nature; to come and partake of her delicate and hoſpitable Fare. 
Accordingly we read of ſome of the greateſt Princes that took the Spade and the Plough- 
ſtaff in the ſame Hand they held the Sceptre, and the nobleſt * Families thought it no Diſ- 
honour to derive their Names from Plants and Sallad Herbs. However, to ſhew how the 
beſt and molt innocent Things may be perverted, they changed thoſe frugal harmleſs Feaſts 


of their Anceſtors into Prodigality and Waſte; infomuch that we read of Edits and Laws 
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Valeriana, Lactucinii, Achilleia, Lyſimachia; Fabius, Cicero, Lentulus, Piſo, &c. A Fabis, Cicere, Lente, 
Piſis bene ſerendis dicti. Plin. Nat, Hiſt, 15 | 
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enacted to reſtrain even the Pride and Luxury of Sallads; (Cic. Ep. Lib. 7.) and all that 
was but green was ſo: much engroſſed, that Pliny tells us (Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 19.) (mer. 
rily T ſuppoſe) a poor Man could hardly find a Thiſtle to dreſs for his Supper, or nothing 
but what his hungry Aſs would not touch for fear of pricking his Lips. | 
But by Way of Caution I again add, I would not be underſtood, as if becauſe Salladz 
are innocent and wholeſome Food, that therefore Men ſhould be turned to Graſs again, 
and be adviſed to neglect the Bounty of Heaven, as well as forget their own Health and 
Comfort; I would only be thought a little (by former Practices and Examples) to te. 
proach the Effeminacy and Luxury of the preſent Age; and at the ſame Time paint the 
Beauty and the Bleſſing of Temperance, and the vertuous Conſequences thereof, ſhewing 
at the fame Time that Nature is fatisfied with a little; and that it Appetite @ bene moratu; 
venter be kept within the Bounds of a moderate and inartificial Diet, the Remains of For. 
rune may be with Pleaſure reſerved to the nobler Parts of Lite. TY f 
HFaving thus far in general prepared my Way by ſhewing the uſefulneſs of Sallad Herbs 
and their Salubrity to Mankind, I ſhall proceed to deſcribe their particular Natures and 
Uſe, with the apteſt Methods of railing and cultivating them. In order to which | 
ſhall begin with IN 5 | „ . | 
© Lettuce.) The Lettuce, of which there are great Varieties z and thoſe are generally moſt 
eſteemed which head like a Cabbage, hard and round. There are many of late Years have 
affected to introduce ſeveral new Kinds: But there are only three or four ſorts, that any 
one need deſire to cultivate, viz. the Imperial, the Silefia, the Roman, and the Dutch brows 
Lettuce. The Imperial and Silefia Lettuce, if they be ſown in Auguſt, and in Otter, 
tranſplanted under ſome warm Shelter, will be very large, and fit to cut early in the Spring, 
for they endure the Winter pretty well; or if they be ſown in the Spring, they will be 
fit to cut by Midſummer. The Dutch brown Lettuce is by many admired for its early cab- 
| baging in the Spring; for it will alſo ſtand the Winter; but the Roman Lettuce, though 
a very good one, expects to be more tenderly treated, and to have the advantage of the 
Summer; for it is impatient of the Froſts. Lettuce being the moſt precious Ingredient in 
a Sallad, or rather by ſome thought a Sallad by itſelf, the Admirers of it (eaten either be- 
fore or after it cabbages) continue a Succeſſion, by ſowing it all the Summer Months. 
| Such of the ſeyeral forts as produce the largeſt Heads in the Spring, ſhould be ſuffered 
to run for Seed ; and for that purpoſe ſhould be fak'd leſt the Winds throw them down, 
or too much weaken them at the Roots. The Seeds are fit to gather as ſoon as they 
begin to ſhew their Down, when the whole Plant ſhould be ſet under Cover to dry, til 
you find the Seed is fit to be thraſhed out. 1 8 | 
VN. B. The beſt Seed and Kinds will degenerate in two or three Years if they are con- 
tinued to be planted in the ſame Garden; and therefore the beſt Way once in two Years, 
is to make a Change with ſome of your Neighbours that have a different Soil. | 
Lettuce is ſuppoſed to have a Somniferous Quality eaten by itſelf in any Quantity. And 


"Rs : Hypocrates acknowledges that thoſe of his Country were there poiſonous, though with us, 


© Who have leſs Sun, the Efficacy of its Juice is Javer'd and weakened into W holeſomnels 
and made agreeable. It ever was and {till continues the Principal of the whole Tribe of 
Sallads, having, beſides its other#Properties, a cool and refreſhing Nature. It was in ſuch 
high Eſteem among the Antients that divers of the Valerian Family (as before was hinted) 
Thought fit to digmfy and diſtinguiſh their Names with that of Ladtucinii. 

Mr. Evelyn faith, that though it is of a Nature colder and moiſter than ſome other 
Herbs; yet it is leſs aſtringent, and ſo harmleſs, that it may be ſafely eaten raw in Fevers; 
For it allays Hears, extinguiſhes Thirſt, excites Appetite, kindly nouriſhes; and above all, 
repreſſes Vapours, and promotes Sleep. Accordingly, e e Emperor Tacitus, ſo fi- 
mous for his Frugalities, was yet wont to ſay of Lettuce, when he eat it, that he did Son- 
num ſe mercari. In ſhort, we meet with nothing amongſt all the crude Materials for Sal- 
lading, either ſo proper to mix with others, or {o wholeſome to be eaten alone; always 
ſuppoſing to be added the uſual Oxolæum of Vinegar, Oil, and Pepper. | 

Endive.) Endive, when it is blanched, is much uſed in Winter Sallads, and the curl 
ſort is at preſent moſt in Vogue; bur the largeſt, whiteſt, and tendereſt Leaves are thought 
| beſt when they are boiled. But I am of Mr. Bradley's Mind, that it is hardly worth 
while to plant it, having little Taſte or Flavour. But as it has its Admirers, they are ad- 
viſed to ſow the Seeds the latter end of April in a light rich Soil, and about July plant it 
deep in Rows about ſix Inches aſunder; and as it grows, tie up ſome Plants one after ano 

ther, to whiten for Ule. f — N : 

Purſlain.} Purſſain is another inſipid Herb; but being very cooling, is much admired by 
ſome, and generally entertained in all Sallads mingled with hotter Herbs; though 2 
| 1 | earn 
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earned Phyſicians have accuſed it of being apt to corrupt in the Stomach, and of being 
hurtful ro the Teeth. There are two ſorts of it, the green and the golden; the Zaft 18 
moſt render. They are both raiſed from a ſmall black Seed ſown in ſome warm Place in 


April, and will be made better and earlier by the Help of Glaſſes 
Sellery.] Sellery, when it is well blanched, and fer in a Place and Soil proper for it, is 


one of the molt generally approved Winter Sallads, it being of a hot Nature, and moſt | 


revailing rich Flavour. It is a generous ſort of Macedonian Parſley, and hath not been 
ho from Italy introduced amongſt us: But now it moſt deſervedly obtains a Place not 
only in raw Sallads, but alſo in Soops and Pottages: For its high and grateful Taſte, it 
always makes an uſeful and an acceptable Appearance; and never is more graceful, than 
when it erects itſelf in the middle of the grand Sallad at Pretor's Feaſts, and great Mens 
Tables. The Seed is to be ſown in March, and (to have it early) in a Hot-Bed too. A- 
bout ſix Weeks after, the Plants are to be removed in Beds of rich Earth, four Inches 
aſunder; where they are to be well watered to make them tender and white, after they are 
well Hanched, for therein conſiſts their Goodneſs. But for the better purpoſe of blanching 
them, it is to be remembered, that they are to be ſer in Trenches, that the Earth may rea- 
dier cloſe upon them, and keep them moiſt ; and moreover that each Plant be tied with 
Bands before they are earth'd up. Sellery, thus order'd and earth'd-up-to the top of its 
Leaves, whitens in three Weeks or a Month. But when it is once whitened it rots as it 
ſtands; and for that reaſon it is not to be earth'd or cover'd with Dung, but in ſuch Pro- 
portion as ſuits the preſent Occaſion. The ſevere Froſts ſpoil the Sellery, and therefore 
care ſhould be had to cover or skreen them. It may be neceſſary to give a Caution: of a 
ſmall red Worm, which often lurks in the Stalks, that it may be removed. | 


* 


Fennel.] Fennel, but eſpecially the Italian ſort, is a very neceſſary Plant in 2 Garden; and 


if it be managed as Seller), is an uſeful and very much admired Article in a Sallad. The 
common ſort may be made pretty good with blanching, but not comparable to the Talian, 
which hath been but of late Years introduced amongſt us. It ſhould not be ſown till the 
latter end of April, or the beginning of May, leſt it run to Seed, and the Plant become 
hard and ſtubborn; for after it is blanched as Sellery, the youngeſt and tendereſt Shoots 
of it are the beſt ; which will eat ſweet and delicate, having the uſual Sauce of Oil, 
Salt, and Vinegar: For it is aromatick, hor, and dry; wherefore it expels Wind, and 
recreates the Brain. The 7talians eat the blanch'd Stalk peel'd when young, which the 
call Cartucci, all Winter long, being an hardy Plant, and not eafily ſpoil'd with the F roll. 
There is a ſmall green Worm which ſometimes lodges in the Stem of this Plant, as the red 
one doth in Sellery. | 5 | 4 e 

I have been informed, that the Honourable Sir Spencer Compton, preſent Speaker vf the 


Houſe of Commons, as well as my Lord Burlington, have at Chiſwick arrived to great Per- 
fection in the Cultivation of this Plant, which is called by the {alians the Fenocuo; for 


by dextrous Removes into very rich Soils, they can in one Summer {well the Plant to be 
larger than one's Arm, and mellow irs Taſte into a ſpicy Sweetnels, ſurpaſſing even the 
Flavour of Sellery, and have vaſt Quantities ſucceeding each other through the whole Year. 
My Friend, Mr. Parker, tells me they ſow it in a Drill three Inches deep, as thin as poſ- 
ſible; and when the Plants are reaſonably ſtrong, they ſingle them to a Foot diſtance, diſ- 
poling thoſe which are removed in the fame Order in the richeſt Earth that can be made. 
In dry Weather they draw as much Earth to the Plants, as Neceſſity and Occaſion re- 
quire, in the Method you do Sellery; obſerving that the larger and whiter it is, the better 
and higher taſted: But it is to be remembered alſo, that thoſe Plants which are blanched 
in the Place where they were ſown, without a Remove, are always better and bigger 
than thoſe which are tranſplanted, which is a Reaſon for its being ſown thin. 1 


Sorrel.] Sorrel, of which there are divers Kinds; but that called the French Sortel with | 


a round Leaf now generally prevails. It is by Nature cold, abſterſive, and acid; and 
thercfote ſharpens the Appetite, aſſwages Heat, and ſtrengthens the Heart. It is a great 
Antiſcorbutick, and being mixt with ſome of the foregoing; imparts a grateful Acidity and 
Quickneſs to the reſt ; ſuch as ſupplies the want of Orange and Lemon; and for that rea- 
{on ſhould never be. excluded from the Sallad. It will grow almoſt in any Soil, and the 
round fort is beſt, multiplied by running Branches, which will eaſily take robe Earth, 
and ſo being removed in May, will grow in Tufts. . 1 
Spinage.] There are but two ſorts of Spinage, properly ſo called; the Seed of one" is 
ound, the other prickly ; but as to the Plant there is little or no difference, with reſpe& t 
Shape or Taſte, eaten either boiled or raw. If it is eaten as a Sallad with other Herbs, 
ic muſt be gathered whilſt it is very young, and then, though it is ſomething inſipid, yet 


it ls tender. But doubtleſs the beſt Way of eating Spinage is to boil it with no other W he SS 
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ter but id own Moiſture; and then it becomes better reliſhed, and an admirable Sauce 
for all ſorts of boiled Fleſh. *Tis laxative and emollient, therefore good for the aged; arg 


ſo inoffenſive, that a fick Man may eat ir. The Plant by Original is a Spaniard ; but it is 
now well naturalized, and may be raiſed in almoſt all Parts ot the Year. Ir loves a rich 
Soil and deſerves it; for if it is fown in the beginning of Auguſt in a Place ſheltered and 
well expoſed to the Sun, it will be fit for Uſe almoſt all the Winter. And then what 
is ſown in the Spring, February, March, April, and May, will anſwer, by a conſtant Suc- 
ceſſion, the Uſes of the Kitchin. 7 = b 
Cherville.) The Must, or Spaniſh Aromatick Cherville is a mighty uſeful Plant in Sallads, 
where the tender Tops are never to be wanting, as long as they may be had; being ex- 


ceedingly wholeſome and chearing the Spirits. Phyſicians commend boiling their Roots, and 
their being eaten cold, for aged Perſons. It is multiplied only by Seed, which is longiſh 

and black. There is an ordinary fort which is an Annual, and ſhould be ſown monthly 
for the fake of their tender Leaves; but the ſweet Cherville will remain many Years wich- 


out being ſpoiled by the Froſt, GT ey | Joe 
Creſſes.] The Garden Creſſes ſhould be ſown monthly; becauſe they laſt good and ten- 
der but a little while, and being ſown very thick, a ſufficient Quantity with a Knife is 


ſoon gathered; even when it is not more than half an Inch above Ground; but when it 


is deſired for early Sallads, recourſe muſt be had to the hot Bed, here you may have it 
almoſt all the Year. It bears Seed plentifully, and of a Colour different from moſt others, 
being red. But the Indian Criſs, Naſturtium Indicum, is what is now moſt coveted in Sal- 


lads; for not only their Leaves, but dey acne Mage vb and Flowers are very agreeably mixt 
0 


with colder Plants. This is called by ſome the yellow Larkſpur from the Colour and Shape 
of its Flower. If they are ſown in April they will grow very well in ordinary Garden- 


Mould, and will increaſe wonderfully both in Stalk and Flower. The Seeds of this Plant 


may be made uſe of for Muſtard z- for being well dried and beaten to a fine Powder, and 


afterwards mixt with Onion and Vinegar, it yields a quick Pungency, and anſwers the Pur- 


poſes of good Muſtard. The Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds of this Plant are moderately hot 
and aromatick, do greatly revive the Spirits, and add a very agreeable Flavour mixt with 


other Herbs; but above all, are of ſingular Effect againſt the Scurvy. There is alſo the 


Naſturtiam Hybernicum commended much by ſome; and every one knows the Uſe and Ex- 
cellence of the common Water-Creſs, which is wont to grow at the Head of Springs. 
They are all of the ſame Nature, though of different Degrees; are beſt for raw and cold 
Stomachs, though they are ſuppoſed to afford but little Nouriſnhment. 5 | 

_ Garlick.) Garlick, which by reaſon of its ſtrong ſmell and rankneſs, is often baniſhed 
the Sallad, is yet both by Spaniards and Italians, and the more Southern People, familiarly 
eaten almoſt with every thing, and eſteemed of ſuch ſingular Virtue to help Concoction, 


that 'tis thought a Charm againſt all Poiſon and Infection; called from thence the Coun- 


tryman's Theriacle, It may be proper enough for ſuch Ruſticks as live in Marſhes and 


Fenns ; but to be ſure 'tis not for nice Palates, further than to 2 a gentle Rub on the 


Plate with one of the Cloves; which yet moſt think better ſupply'd by the milder Ko- 
combole. If it is boiled, as they ſometimes eat it in Spain, its Rancour is tamed, and it 
becomes nouriſhing rather than medicinal. But, | * 
Onion, Leek, &c.] The Onion, Leek, and Cives, are without much Difficulty admitted 
into the Sallad, being not near ſo hot and rank as Garlick ; eſpecially the Tops eaten young 


and tender. In Italy they frequently make a Sallad of zheſe only, ſeaſoned with Oil and 


Pepper : And a laborious Countryman, with Bread and Salt, and a little Parſley, will make 
a- contented Meal with a roaſted Onion. The Onion is indeed beſt eaten boiled in two or 
three Waters, giving then a kind and mild Reliſh, raiſing Appetite and ſtrengthening the 


Stomach; but they are ſuppoſed to offend the Eyes and Head, if they are eaten in Excels. 


How this uſeful Bulb was deified in Egypt we are told in * Juvenal; and Herodotns talks 
of vaſt Sums of Money ſpent in this Root, diſtribured among the Workmen whilſt they 


were building the Pyramids. And ſurely it muſt be a longing Degree of Love for this 


Plant, that the Hraelites ſhould grow uneaſy under a Theocraly and View of a promiſed 
Land flowing with Milk and Honey, wiſhing to return to Bondage 'and Slavery, only ed 
with Hopes of enjoying again their beloved Leeks and Onions, and Garlick of Egypt. 
Capſicum Indicum.] Capſicum Indicum, or Indian Pepper, is ſuperlatively hot and burning; 


and yet th the Africans is eaten with Salt and Vinegar by itſelf. But alchough ſuch Ex- 


periments may, be dangerous here; yet its terribly-biting Quality may by Art and Mixture 
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be rendered not only ſafe, but very agreeable in Sallads. Mr. Evelyn adviſes to take the 
ſcarler Pods, and dry them well in a Pan, and when they are become ſufficiently hard, cur 
them into ſmall Pieces, and ſtamp them in a Mortar to Duſt. To each Ounce whereof 
at a Pound of Wheat-Flower, fermented with a little Leaven. Knead, or make them 
into Cakes or Loaves cut longwiſe in the ſhape of Naples Biskets : Theſe rebate a ſecond 
Time, till they are Stone-hard; pound them again as before, and ſearce it through a fine 
Sieve. Thus prepared, it becomes a proper Seaſoning inſtead of vulgar Pepper. 
Sage.) Sage is of a hot and dry Nature, excellent for the Head, Memory, and Eyes, 
and in all paraletical Caſes. There are three or four ſorts ; the red, the green, and Tea-Sage z 


and another of a Wormwood Flavour. They are all raiſed of Slips taken from the Root the 


latter end of April, or the beginning of May. Tis a Plant endued with ſo many whole- 


ſome Properties, that the conſtant uſe of it is ſaid to render Men almoſt immortal. We 
cannot therefore but allow the render Summities of the young Leaves in May and June, and 
| afterwards the Flowers, a Place in the cold Sallad, ſparingly uſed. | | 

' Tarragon.] Tarragon is of Spaniſh Extraction, hot and ſpicy z therefore the Tops and 
young Shoots are always to find a Place in our Sallads, eſpecially where there is much 
Lettuce. It loves a warm Expoſition, and is increaſed by Slips taken from the Root, and 
planted in April. It endures the drieſt Summer and the hardeſt Winter. 5 

Mint.] The Nature of Mint is dry, warm, and very fragrant; being a little preſſed, 
is friendly to a weak Stomach, and powerful againſt all nervous Crudities. The tender 
Tops of it enter very agreeably into our Sallads, and are of great Uſe in Soops and ſome 
Sauces: And every one knows the Water drawn from it in a Still is excellent to expel 
Wind. It is eaſily propagated by parting the Roots in the Spring; ſhould be removed 
once in three Years; and will grow almoſt any where. | 8 | 

Baulm.] Baulm is much of the ſame Nature and Uſe, and is cultivated from the Roots. 
Borrage.] Burrage hath a pleaſant Flavour, is agrecably hot, and a Purifier of the Blood. 
The tender Leaves, bur eſpecially the Flowers, may be eaten in Compoſition. Above all, 
the Sprigs mixt with Wine, Water and Lemon, are of known Virtue in Summer to cheer 
the Spirits, and to relieve the hard Student. 1 VV 
Buzgloſs.) Bugloſs is much of the ſame Nature, but ſomething more aſtringent. They 
Are both encreaſed only from the Seed, which preſently falls as ſoon as it begins to be ripe, 
and therefore muſt be narrowly watched. 


Cornſallad.] Cornſallad is of a Nature looſening and refreſhing, and is one of the beſt 


inter-Sallads; its Tops and Leaves being tender and very agreeable. The French call it 
alade de Preter, becauſe it is uſually eaten by itſelf in Lent. Ir uſuaily ſows itſelf; for ſome 
have obſerved that the Seed will not laſt good above ſix Hours, if kept from the Ground. 
| Mallow.] I cannot omit mentioning the Mallow amongſt the Sallad-Race, becauſe, tho- 
it is at preſent diſcarded, it was in high eſteem amongſt the Antients. N held 
Malvæ folium Sanftiſimum. The Garden Sort is much approved by Dioſcorides and 
but both were held by the Romans in diliciis. Malve ſalubres Corpori, (faith Horace, Epod. II.) 


It bears beautiful and fair Flowers the ſecond Vear after ſowing; but as this Plant flowers 


late in the Year, the firſt Seeds are to be gathered with Care. 

Dandelion.] Dandelion, or Dens Leonis, though it be an Herb which may be found in 
almoſt every plough'd Field, yet when it is blanch'd as Sellery, is eſteemed by many an ex- 
cellent Sallad mixt with other Herbs. Some macerate it in ſeveral Waters to extract the 


3 It is ſomewhat opening, a great Antiſcorbutick, and therefore very whole- 
ome. oo 


Eder.] The Flowers of Elder, infuſed in Vinegar, are grateful both to the Stomach 


and Taſte; and though the Leaves be ſomewhat rank, and ſo not admitted into the Sal- 
lad; yet the whole Shrub is of moſt ſovereign Virtue. The Spring-Buds and tender 


Leaves, by thoſe who value and would preſerve their Health, are uſed in Pottage as a 


wholeſome Breakfaſt. | 
Parſley.) Some few Tops of young and tender Parſley are ſometimes admitted into a 


raw Sallad. There are two ſorts of it, the common and the curled. It is of a pretty hot 


and dry Nature; yet not hurtful to the Eyes, as is commonly thought, but opens Ob- 
ſtructions, and is very diuretick. This Plant is otherwiſe uſeful in the Kitchen, for Stuf- 
fings and Sauces. | 8 | 

Burnet.) Burnet is another uſeful Plant, and much valued by the French and 7talians, 
even in their Sallads, for its cheering and exhilerating Quality; believing that if Pimper- 
nel (their Name for Burne:!) be wanting, there cannot be a good Sallad, Every one knows 
a Sprig of · it in Mine gives an agreeable Flavour acceptable to mot, gn 
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FSampier.] Sampier, growing on the Sea-Rocks, hath many valuable Properties; for it 
is —_ Mme of the elt Piekles; but when young and tender, is an l In- 
* in a Sallad. For its aromatick Virtue and operative Force againſt Vapours, x 
Pell as that it ſharpens the Appetite, is preferable to moſt of our hotter Herbs, and Sal- 
hd Ingredients. Mr. Evelyn wonders that it is not propagated in Kitchen - Gardens, where 
it might be had all the Year round, as it is in France; from whence he faith he received 
the Seeds, and it proſpered better than what he had from our own Coſts. It did not in- 
deed prickle ſo well as what grew on the Rocks; bur in all other reſpects for compoſing 
Sallads, it had nothing like it. on. 
* Scurvy-graſs.} Scurvy-graſi, but eſpecially that of the Sea, is a great Antiſcorbutick, is 
alſo ſharp, biting and hot. It is generally pur into Ale, and uſed as a Diet-drink; it is of 
the Nature of the Naſturtium, and prevalent againſt the Scurvy. However, a few of the 
tender Leaves may be admitted into our cold Sallads. : N . ” 

Small Herbs.) Beſides all theſe, there are what the Gardeners are wont to call /mall Herbs, 
fuch as ſhould always be cut whilſt they are in the Seed-Leaf, viz. Muſtard, Radiſh; Turnep, 
Rape, Spinage, and Lettuce. Theſe are all reckoned a great Delicacy, eſpecially when they 
appear carly in the Turn of the Year, when every Thing green ſtrikes the Eye, and i 
taſted with Eagerneſs and Pleaſure. Wherefore to ſatisfy a longing Curiolity, theſe [all 
Herbs are raiſed under Glaſſes and Frames; that by their Help they may be defended from 
Frofts, and be made to preſent themſelves at the Table all the firſt and early Months. 
They are commonly pulled up by the Roots out of the Hot-Bed, not only to make Way 
for others of a different Nature, but alfo to gain as great a Length of the Stall as poſl- 
ble, which, while it is ſo young, is as good and tender as the Leaves themſelves. 

There might be ſeveral other forts of Herbs and Plants reckoned up as fit for Sallads, 
which though neglected here, and perhaps deſpiſed, yet find Entertainment till in Foreign 
Countries. Mr. Evelyn tells us, that the large Heliotrope, or Sun-Flower, before it comes 
to explain itſelf, when drefſed as the Artichobe, is eaten for a Dainty. Even the pale whi- 

ter Popy is eaten by the Genoeſe, and the Tops of Wormwood with Oil alone, by the Spa- 
niards: Galen tells us he was wont to eat green Rue by itſelf with only Salt and Oil, as 
not only exceedingly grateful, but wholeſome, and of great Virtue againſt Infection. Nay, 
Pliny reports it to be of ſuch Effect for the Preſervation of Sight, that the Painters of 
his Time uſed to devour a great Quantity of it. Neither ſhould it be thought ſtrange 
that the common. Burdock comes now and then to the beſt Tables in April; before any Burs 
appear. For being ſtripp'd, and the Bitterneſs ſoaked out, and being treated and blanch'd 
as the Chardon, is eaten in Poiverade, and reckoned a Delicacy. | 
Silphium.] But I ſhall chuſe to conclude the whole of what has been ſpoken on this 
Head with a large and particular Account of the Silphinm of the Antients; which, if we 
could procure right and genuine, by the Account we have of its rare Virtues, might rea- 
dily gain the Precedency of every Thing that has gone before, and uſed even as a choice In- 
gredient in our Sallads and Sauces. 5 „ e N 
Tixpier, fo called by the Greeks; and by the Latins, Silphium, Laſer, and Laſerpitium, 
and by the Engliſh, Aſa, or Aſa fœtida, is an extracted Juice from the Roots of 
a Perſian Plant like a Carrot, growing wild in the Mountains, and by the Heat of the 
Sun and Time, reduced to the Conſiſtency of a gummy Subſtance, and fo brought over 
to us out of Perſia, and chiefly from Gamroon by our Eaſt-India Merchants. Its Smell 
(as will appear more hereafter) is very offenſive ; eſpecially at, or ſoon after its firſt gather- 
ing, and to thoſe who are not uſed to it: But when it comes to be mellowed by Age, 
and uſed diſcreetly in ſmall and due Quantities, learned Palates have only judg'd it to have 
an high reſinous Smell and Taſte, and to afford a grateful Flavour, agreeable to what Theo- 
phraſtus ſaith of the Plant and Country, that it doth afford indy roavy x kuonuer, ® abundance 
of Fuire, and that well perfumed. e 8 e | 
It is true, I Ariſtophanes in one or two Places, mentions it as a thing inameni odoris, 
but that muſt be either that he had ſeen none in his Time, but what was extracted from 
the Stalk or Leaves, the worſt and moſt corrupt ſort; or elſe, that as a Comedian he 
ſpeaks of its unſavoury Effects, and gives it the fame Character that he would have done 
/ TT | 7 OR. | 
I was always of Opinion that our 4/a, when we have it genuine, is the ſame with the 
antient $iphizm, ſo much cry'd up for its rare Virtues and excellent Qualities by the An- 
rients : But becauſe I had a Mind to ſupport my private Opinion by a better Authority 
. Gs 2 Silk | ae | n i 0 5 
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chat my own, I wrote the following Letter to Dr. Bentley, deſiring he would pleaſe to 
give me his Sentiments of this Matter, which he was pleaſed to do (as the Reader will | | 
| fee) in a very obliging manner. C cn 
' Reverend S1R, 


« Y Have made bold to order my Son to wait upon you with this; becauſe, though I 
« I am a Stranger to you, your Character makes you an Encaurager of Learning in all, 
« its Parts. I have already publiſhed ſomething about Gardening, which the World hay 
& kindly. received, and being now about to publiſh a new Syſtem of Vegetables, I am at 
a Loſs to come at any Certainty about the famous Silphium of the Antients z that is to, ll 
« ſay, whether we have or know any . of it at this Day, and in what Part of the, Wil 
« World it grows. Mr. Evelyn has conjectured that our Aa F (when we have it = 
ce not adulterared) is the true Silphium: And I am much inclined to be of his Mind; be- 
ec cauſe all our Books writing about Drugs, agree that it is the Juice of the La/er-Plant, 
% the old Latin Name of Silphium, and the aforeſaid Author thinks that the odoriferous 
_ & Benzoin is nothing elſe but the Extract of the Leaves and Stalks of the Laſerpitium. 
What I now deſire to know of you, Sir; is, whether in your great Reading and com: 
ce prehenſive Learning you have met with any thing, either to confirm or to contradi 
We El Ld ELLE 
&« I need not ſay to you how full Pliny is in his Deſcription and Commendation of this 

te noble Plant, recommending it both for the Table, and medicinally uſed ; giving alſo. 

“ Rules by which the genuine might be known from the adulterated. Ariftrphanes more 
ce than once mentions it, and ſpeaks of the Ba1s apy as a thing of the higheſt Value; 
nay, even his comical Deſcription of the Effects thereof in his reis may ſerve to ſhew 
« us ſomething of its Nature and Uſe. Athenæus allo ſpeaks. of it. as one of the greateſ 
Delicacies in Condiments; and all the old Phyſicians mention it with Reſpect; viz. . Dio/+ 
corides, Hippocrates and Galen, From this laſt it is recommended by Sanftorius under 
the Name of Succus Cyrenacicus, which Quinſey his Commentator (ignorant of the Plant) 
“% could not underſtand. You know Herodotus mentions a ſort of Wenzel, that is ſuppo- 
ſed to breed and lie under this Plant; accordingly, we have the Figure of it in a Medal 
of Battus at this Day. I ſhould be glad to know your Sentiments, and whether it will 

« help us to diſcover its Nature and Properties. EA „ 1 


5 


I have not yet been able to learn from whence our 4/2 comes; but as it is, it gives 
* a noble Flavour diſcreetly uſed in Sauces. I ſhould not think it impoſſible, if the true 
& Silphium Plant could be found, but we might bring it over with Care, and naturalize ig 
«© with us, as we do molt other the tendereſt Exotics, and then we might be ſure to have 
genuine what the Antients ſo highly extol. For I confeſs my Zeal in this Matter . cars 
© ries me to think no Pains or Care can be too much to compaſs what was always ac- 
* counted ſuperlatively excellent to a Proverb. You will be ſo good as to pardon this 
2 Freedom, and to Ae that whatſoever you ſhall think fit to communicate to me 


about this Matter, ſhall be made uſe of with all Honour and Fidelity, . 


To Dr. Bentley, „„ | es . 
n | 3 Dur moſt obedient humble Servant, 
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To which the learned Doctor was pleaſed in a little Time to ſend me the following 
kind and obliging Anſwer, | e 


2 ta es: 
N 2 8 7 
. . 


Reverend S 1 R, | 

» 'F HAT the modern 4a corrupted from Laſer, aaodgier, is the antient Silpbium I 
„have been long convinced; but our Merchants import commonly the worſt rotten 
Stuff, which has delervedly given it the Epithet of Fxtida. I once met with a Quan- 
„ tity ſo goed, that 4 convinced Dr. Mead and other Phyſicians, that it was genuine Sil 
* Pbium eſides all other Marks to which it anſwered, I Abs to that deciſive one 
5 in Pliny. Probatio ſinceri prima in Colore modice rufo (Dioſcorides waegubey) & cum frangitur 
candido intus. I carried a Piece to Dr. Mead's, Ic. and ſhewed them firſt, that the Out- 
ide was Pink-colour, vavtgy. then with a Knife I cut a thin Slice off and it was 
white, and that new white Surface in two hours Time turned Pink again and ſo + 

wo 
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| & Cyrenean generally excelled; becauſe they had better Markets to vend it in, which en- 


— 
* 


4 yo, compare Chap. 192. with Chap. 169.) calls Zizgzo not the Plant, but the Country 


& deſolate Mountains of Perſia, called by, the Writers of Alexander's Expedition, Caucaſus 


“ {into a Pot; then they cut the Root again the Thickneſs of a Crown lower, and the 


ib. 4. that Alexander, after he had ſubdued Perſia, found in the Regiſters a Liſt of the 


as great Things in Medicine, as ever the Antients mention: In Sauce it daily grows more 


L of Culture; yet query in Hortus Malabaricus, if the Dutch Gardeners have cultivated it. 
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& would do-foties guot ien. This convinced every one; for what other Drug will turn Co- 
& lour ſo upon breaking or ada? I OY 3 : | 
ee The African Silphiuni was loſt before Pliny's Time, and he relates the Cauſe of it. 
ce What was in Uſe in his Time came all from Parthia or Media, and was the very ſame 
« with that of Africt, and ſometimes (as Strabo faith) was better than that. The Reaſon 
« of it is, that it was a Manufacture, the Juice being mixt with fine Meal, to give it a 


a = 


e Conſiſtence and to keep it from ſticking like Tar, or corrupting. So no wonder the 


& couraged them to be cleanly about it. | | 
It doth not appear that the Creature you call a Weazel fed upon the Plant of S 
& ohium : Herodotus's Words za &@ T6 Siagio yibuera do not warrant that. Herodotus (if 


where Silpbium grew; which, according to Theophraſius and Pliny, was four Thou- 
& ſand Stadia, i. e. five Hundred Miles ſquare. In that Country therefore this Weazel 
« was frequently; not that ſhe eat the Plant. Rather than ſuffer that, the Cyreneans 
ec would have uſed them as the Britains formerly did Wolves. Beſides; one of theſe 
& Weazels was brought alive from Africt to London within this five Years; and yet no 
& Account informs us, that ever Silphium grew in Africk ſince the Time of Pliny. 
e All the Ala now uſed in Europe is brought by the Eaſt-India Companies, and they 
ce have it in the Indies from Perſia. It now grows where it always did, in the barren 


cc or Paropamiſus. This you will ſee in Strabo and Arrian. If you can ger a Book pub- 
& liſhed about ten Years ago by one Kempfer a German, that practiſed Phyſick in all the 
* Orient for ſeveral Years, you will ſee a particular Chapter 1 Aſa. He went from 
& Iſpaban on purpoſe to ſee the Country Peaſants fetch their Harveſt of Silphium out of 
& thoſe Mountains. He gives you a Picture of the whole Plant, Root, Stalk and Leaves; 
& and it agrees with the Greek Account of the Cyrenean Silphium; except ſuch ſmall Dif- 
& ferences as may be allowed between a Man that ſaw it himſelf, and Theophraſtus and 
<« Dioſcorides, c. who never had ſeen it. The Root is like in Bulk to a large Carrot- 
« Root: They cut the Top of it with a Knife, hollowing it toward the Center; the 
« next Morning the ads Silphium is ouzed out like a Cream; this is ſcrap'd off and pur 


ce next Mormng freſh Cream is produced. This is repeated three or four Times, and fo 
© the Root is left and periſhes. ä 9 , - 
„ Now they gather nothing but the Juice the J.: Antiently they uſed Stalks and 
c Roots, exhauſted of the d, pounded or grafted, as we now do Sugar or Pepper. The 
« Perſians as well as Africans uſed this, Time out of Mind. You may fee in Polycenes, 


& daily ſtared Allowance for Dinner and Supper for the Perfian King's Palace; amongſt 
« which are za oi dd war, e TA cafiuly two Pounds of the Juice of Silphium, 
ce of the dry'd Stalks and Roots, above an Hundred Pound Weight. The poor Athenians 
ce in Ariſtophaness Time ſeem to have had no better than Kade, the Stalk, which was 
ce the worlt and cheapeſt. | | „ | 

„ Benzoin is not (as ſuppoſed) an Extract of Silphium, but from a quite different Plant; 
& as you may ſee in Jacobus Bendries de Medicind Indorum, who ſaw both Plants. I have 
& ſcen- ſeveral Inſtances where the Aſa (when perfectly good to Pliny's Proof) has done 


« into Uſe among the Quality. I am afraid your Wiſh of tranſplanting it hither will 
© have no Effect; for all Accounts, old and new, declare it uncapable of removing, or 


J am with all Reſpect, = 
| Io Jour, 
| * R. BENT LEX. 


This kind Letter of the Doctor's gave me conſiderable Light, and put me upon further 
Enquiries, particularly how to procure Aempfer's Book; which at length after ſome Time 
and Difficulties I obtained in London. And becauſe the whole Chapter about Aſa is very 
curious and particular, for the Benefit and Entertainment of every Reader, I will give it 
here entire render d into Engliſh, Which is as followeth. 


The 
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The Hiſtory of the Asa Fon TIB A of DESGUUN. +» © 


E 5 „ 


The Hingi/eh is an umbelliferous Plant, a- kin to Lovage, with branched Leaves like Piony, 
a full and large Stalk ; an edged, leafy winged Seed, naked and ſingle, like that of Branc- 
Un or Parſtipz and a Root yielding Aſa Fetida, Its Root lives for many Vears; is 
large, heavy, naked, black on the Outſide, which on a clayey Soil is /mooth, in a Gravel, 
rough, and as it were wrinkled; for, the moſt Part, ſingle like a Par/zip, but oftentimes 
branch'd into two or three at a ſmall Diſtance from the Top; ſome of which grow per- 
dendicularly down, others run obliquely and irregularly juſt as they are bent and twined. 


by what they meet in their Way. The Top of the Root throws itlelf out of the Ground, 


and is ſet round and thick, like the Prucedon, with rough Fibres ſtanding up like Briſtles 
of a reddiſh brown Colour. It hath a fat juicy Rind, that eaſily comes off as one pulls 
up the Plant, and on the concave Part of it is ſmooth and moiſt. The Subſtance of the 
Root is heavy, ſolid, and white, like a Turnep; full of Fat, very white and very fœtid Juice, 
with a horrid ungrateful Smell, of the Garlick Kind, which is called by the Perfans 
and Indians, Hing; and by the Europeans, Aſa Fetida. The. Leaves ſpring out from the 
Top of the Root in the latter End of Autumn, fix or feyen in Number, and always more or 
fewer in Proportion to the Greatneſs of the Root; all Winter they flouriſh greatly, and 
wither away about the Middle of the Spring. The Leaf is branched out into ſeveral Parts, 
even about a Cubit long, ſhaped for the moſt Part like the Pony, and of the Subſtance, 

65 It hath a Smell not ſo ſtrong as that of the Root, 


Colour, and Smoothneſs of Lovage : 


and a tank Taſte joined with a Bitterneſs and aromatick Keenneſs. It conſiſts of Stalk 


and Branches. The Stalk is a« Span or more long, not ſo thick as a Man's Finger, with 
Ridpes winding round, like a Screw; ſtringy and of a Graſs Colour, channelled towards 


the Bottom by Reaſoh of the Leaves. inclofing one another, in the upper Parts round. 
Each Branch hath upon it ſive, more rarely ſeven Wings placed on the oppoſite Sides, 


but not directly over againſt one another, ſomewhat more than an Hand's Breadth lon 


running obliquely upwards; the lower one is longer than the others. The Wings are divi- 


| ded of each Side into ſeveral Lobes of uncertain Number and unequal Bigneſs, oblong and 
ſomewhat oval; in ſome Plants very narrow and long, diſtin, and at a good diſtance from 
one another .quite to the Ribs; and thus being few and ſeperate from each other, every 


one looks like a Leaf by itſelf; in others they are broader, ſhorter, and more grown to- 
gether, with oval or circular Indentures in them, according as Nature hath been pleaſed to 


divert herſelf in forming them, which ſhe does with ſuch Variety, that the Difference of 


the Leaves ſhall make the Plants appear as if they were not of the ſame Species. The 
Lobes run obliquely upwards, are narrow at the Bottom, and lie along by the Sides of the 
Rib of a Sea-green Colour, ſmooth, juiceleſs, tiff, and brittle, a little hollow on the lower 


Side: They have one ſmall String running from the Rib By along them, very rarely 


accompanied with others on each Side of it. The Bigneſs of the Lobes is uncertain; but - 
one may reckon them at a Medium about three Inches long and one broad. Before the 


Root dies (which generally happens in the latter End of Summer) there riſes, with a 


Number of Leaves round it, a ſingle, ſtrait, round, furrowed, ſmooth, herbaceous Stalk or 


Stem, which grows up to the Height of fix or nine Foot or more; at the Bottom it is 


larger than the Graſp of a Man's Hand; it grows leſs by Degrees, and is divided into a 
ſmall Number of Branches, and they again ſubdivide into Umbrellas, like the reſt of the 
ferulaceous Plants. It is ſurrounded with very ſmall Leaves, which grow alternately about 
the Diſtance of a Hand's Breadth from one another; which, with their broad, membra- 


nous and ſwelling Baſes, cling about the Stalk unequally and croſs- ways to each other; and 


when they fall off leave Marks behind them, which make a falſe Appearance of its being 
divided into Joints. It is exceeding full of a very white fungous Pith, not broken by 


Joints, but with a few ſhort Fibres amongſt it running irregularly length-ways. The Um- 


brellas are upon a Stem of a Foot, others of a Span long, or yet ſhorter, and ſhoot out 


into ſeveral radii diſpoſed circularly ; each of which making a Kind of ſmaller Umbrella, 


ends in a few little radii of about two Inches long; and on theſe grow the Seeds naked 


and upright upon ſhort and very ſmall Stalks. The Seed is plain and edged (or leafy Fo- 


liaceum) of a rediſh brown, oval, nor unlike the Seed of Sphondylium or the Garden Par- 


ſnip; but ſomewhat larger and blacker than the latter, a little hairy and rough, marked 
with three Furrows, one of which runs through the Middle, and the others wind along 
the Edges, and all reach from End to End. It hath a ſmall Scent of Garlick and a ſtrong 
ſmart bitter Taſte. In the Middle of the outward Shell or Husk is contained the true 
Seed, which is black, flat, and oval, ending in a ſharp Point. The Flowers I did not fre 

+ ve 
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but they ſay they are very ſmall ones, and of a whitiſh pale Colour, and I do not que- 
ſtion but they cohſiſt of five Petula or Leaves. 
8 2. The, Plant of % Ferida, is called by Avicenna, And judaan and Haltiit, which 
Word Dioſcorides renders a>prew and Mathiolus, Laſerpitium. In its own Country both the 
Root and the Juice it affords, are called Hingiſeb, and in India, Hung. But in common 
Speech the Word Hingiſeh is uſed for the Plant, and Hung for the Juice; and in theſe 
Senſes I have uſed theſe Words in my preſent Deſcription. Whence the Name 4% is 
derived or corrupted, I enquire not. The Germans from its ſtrong and offenſive Smell 
ive it the Name of the Devils Dung. I give you here a genuine Hiſtory of this Plant 
Gobich by the Conjectures of Botaniſts hath been referred to ſeveral different Species, and 
by the famous Criticks, Scaliger and Salmaſius, ſet forth by its ay a Marks and Names) 
from my. own Inſpection and Obſervation of it, having for that Purpoſe taken a tedious 
and fatiguing Journey from the City of Gamroon to the Country where it grows. Per ſſa 
only is its native Country, not Media, Lybia, Syria, or Cyrene: Wherefore all the ſeveral 
Diſtinctions that are to be found in Authors, between the Juice of this or that Country's 
Growth are inſignificant. I was informed by two Chineſe Dealers in Spices, that this 
Plant grows in their Country near the Walls, and hath a Juice gathered from it; but 
I am not ſatisfied of the Truth of this, becauſe I do not find any [+ made of this 
Plant in the Chineſe Herbal, for the importing the Gum by the Way of the Wall may have 
given Occaſion to ſuch a Miſtake among the Ignorant. There are at this Time but two 
Tracts of Land in Perſia which produce this Plant, viz. the Fields and Mountains near 
. Heraa?, a Market Town in the Province of Choraſaan, and a Range of Mountains in the 
Province of Laar, which reach from the River Cuur to the City of Congo along the 
Bay of Perſia, at the Diſtance of two, or in other Places, three or more 1 4 from 
the Shore. But it is not in every Part of either of theſe Tracts, that the Plant yields 
any Plenty of Juice. But about Heraat that only which grows in the wild Champion 
Country; and in the Province of Laar, that only which is found upon the Mountains near 
the Town or Territory of Diſauun. What grows on either Side of theſe Places, either 
yields a ſmall Quantity of Juice, and is therefore not worth the Pains of gathering; or, 
if it will yield any, there is no body to gather it. For on this Side of Diſguun, the In- 
habitants of the Country, who are Arabians, Husbandmen brought over from the oppo- 
fite Shore, and Strangers to every other Way of Life but as Shepherds, never attempt to 
her any of it, but concern themſelves only for the Supplies of a low and humble Life, 
which they lead in poor Tents, and become ſupine and thoughtleſs of every Thing be- 
rod! their own wretched Subſiſtence, and the Care of their little Flocks. Beyond this 
Place, i. e. Diſguun the Plant is faid to have loſt almoſt all its ofenſive Smell, and grown ſo 
| ſweet, that the Þ Goats are fond of the Leaves, and feed themſelves exceeding fat with them. 
To make them do ſo, i. e. 2 fat, the Day before they. graze there, they are fed once 
with Mountain Salt (the only Sort they have there) and for the firſt fourteen Days after 
they begin to feed on it, they are never ſuffered to drink. The Plant grows indifferently 
in Thickets and craggy Places, and indeed wherever the Wind ſcatters the Seeds; but 
moſt plentifully (and often at no more than a Foot's diſtance between the ſeveral Plants) 
in Places flatted and ſunk into a Plain, as being fitter for retaining (and upon Account of 
the better Condition of the Soil) nouriſhing the Seed. It ſeldom grows in a moiſt or rich 
Soil; but more frequently in a ſtony rocky dry Soil with a ſmall Mixture of Clay; and 
if the upper Part of the Land furniſhes not Moiſture enough, it ſupplies itſelf with it 
from below, by ſtriking the deeper Root. The People of Heraat, account that which is 
called Hingiſeh, and grows (they fay) upon the Mountains and in the Woods of Diſguun, 
a different Species from that which they call Hugeh, growing in their own Fields. The 
former (they tell you) affords but a ſtnall Quantity of Juice, and even that hin and weak 
whereas theirs at Heraat yields abundance of Ouæe more fat, unctuous, and fœtid, and zhere- 
| fore much the better Sort. To try the Truth of this, and to obſerve in what Reſpects 
they differ'd, I carefully compar'd a Plant of the Growth of Heraat (which whilſt I 
dwelt at Gamroon I procur'd from Choraſmia, and hbad.loft a great Part of its Strength) with 
one of Diſguun, and I profeſs I found no Difference in the Shape. I then ſhew'd the 
Plant of Diſguun to the Carriers of the Aſa of Heraat (who yearly brought it to Cam- 
roon) not telling them of which Growth it was, and they immediately declar'd it to be 
their own, the Husjeb Plant, the Parent of the true und genuine 4/a : Whence I gather, 
that the Difference between the Plants of Diſguun and Heraat, ariſes only from the Differ- | 
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ence of Soil in thoſe two Places. That of the Fields of Choraſinia is perhaps 4 fatter 
Soil, and therefore furniſhes the Root with a larger Quantity of Juice, than the bar- 
ren Ridges of the Mountains of Laar can afford it; to ſay nothing of the Juices of the 
Plants of each Province, which compar'd together afford not the leaſt Suſpicion that they 
are of a different Species; but are exactly alike, except in Caſes where a Difference is made 
either by Adulteration, or by the Seaſon or. Manner in which they were. gathered, as will 
appear more fully by what follows. The People of Diſguun diſtinguiſh between the Male 
and Female Plants; thoſe of the former Sex, they fay, yield no Juice, but ſhoot up into a 
Stalk which produces Seed, and by that Means they die at the Root; the latter, afford 
the Juice, and have no Stalk; however this is a falſe Diſtinction, and made through Want 
of due Attention; for there is no Root ever found but what will yield Juice, if it be cut 
before it runs to Seed like Fennel; for it will, if left to itſelf, ſooner or later ſhoot our 
a Stalk; after which being deprived of its vital Moiſture it withers and dies, which is 
common to it, with moſt other Plants of the umbeliferons Kind. The Root is ſaid to 
live a vaſt while, even to vie with the Life of a Man for Duration; wherefore *tis no 
Wonder if the Roots ſometimes be found of a monſtrous Size. If the Nature of the Soil 
be ſuch, that it riſes not to a Head in the former Part of its Life (as it ſometimes ſo 
happens) they affirm the Stem will grow to fix Foot in Length, and ro the Thickneſs 
of an ordinary Man's Waſte, In its middle Age *tis as thick as a Man's Leg or Arm, and 
the Thickneſs got by one Year's Growth is that of one's Thumb; always anſwered with 
a proportionable Length. The Fibres around the Head are ſometimes a Mark of Age, 
and J am apt to think they are the Remains of the Stalks of the Leaves which have fallen 
off, and were too nervous and firm for the Teeth of Time to deſtroy. | SON 


i " ; 


'$ 3. All 4/a Fetida flows from the Root when 'tis cut, and none either flows of 
irſelf, or can by any Art be preſſed out of the Stalk z that Diſtinction therefore of the 
famous Wormius, between the {/a of the Root and that of the Stalk, comes to nothing. 
A Root under four Years Growth yields very little Juice, and is never cut; but as it 
grows older and larger it yields proportionably more Liquor. nd 

If it be taken out of the Earth and not cut till the next Day, yet a milky Juice will low 
from it; ſuch a Quantity of Juice it abounds with, that it becomes uncommonly heavy. If 
it be cut through croſs-wiſe, its whole upper Surface will be overſpread with this milky Juice, | 
which ſprings up in a continued Line winding irregularly, as may be ſeen in the Figure an- 
nexed. If we obſerve the Root carefully, we ſhall not find it all of the ſame Subſtance, but 
in ſome Parts of a fibrous harder Subſtance, the Fibres running length-wiſe in an irregular 
Manner; and in others of a ſofter, more ſpungy and homogenious one; the latter ſeems 
deſign'd for retaining the Liquor and digeſting it in its Veſſels, the former for the Circu- 
lation and Conveyance of it to nouriſh the Stem: And I add alſo, that it contributes to 
the making the Root firmer and more durable, which is of itſelf brittle and fragile. When 
the Root is dry'd from all its Moiſture, it loſes all its ſofter Parts, and the fibrous ones 
only remaining, are contracted into a ſtringy Pitch; but the rough Bark loſes little of 
its Dimenſions. 'The Liquor, when it firſt flows from out the Veſſels of the Root, is 
very white, liquid and fat, exactly like the Cream of ſweer Milk, and therefore not in 
the leaſt clammy; but by being kept in the Air or Sun it changes its Colour to a light 
brown, and grows firmer and glutinous. Its Scent is the Teſt of its Excellency; the 
{tonger it is, the better the Aa. When it firſt comes from the Root it is of a pro- 
digious ſtrong Scent, above what it is when grown firmer by Age, and arrives in Europe; 
indeed there is no Compariſon between them; I dare affirm that one Drachm of Aſa freſh 
from the Root will caſt a ſtronger Smell, than a Hundred Pounds of ſuch as is dried by 
long keeping, and is uſally fold by our Druggiſts. When I returned from the Mountains 
I carried home with me a pretty many Roots (into a very large Houſe with a Court in the 
midit of it) bur they filled cvery Room in it with ſo noiſome a Scent, that I was forced 
immediately to fling them away. When the Cafila (a Word they uſe for a Drove of 
Laden Cattle, and their Drivers) arrives with 4/a from Choraſmia, this fort of Ware is 
always unloaded in a Field at a good Diſtance from the City; but notwithſtanding this, 
if the Wind blows from that Quarter, the whole Air of the Place is infected with its 

Stench. It muſt be carried into India in a Veſſel by itſelf, not with any other Wares 
that are liable to be corrupted z for Experience teaches, that it will infect and ſpoil them 
every one, and does the fame by all Liquors; eſpecially thoſe that are ſuppoſed to be drank. 
The Veſel in which I crofſed over into Arabia, had one ſingle Sack of Heraat Aſa hang- 
ing at her Stern, which made us horribly uneaſy with its offenſive Smell; and the Maſter 
of the Ship was apprehenſive, that even in that little Way, it would do harm to the 
Roſe Water, Schiras Wine, and the Eatables on board, | | | 
1 5 e | Dioſcorides 


4 Dioſeorides; B. z Chip: 78. has given us a long Liſt of the Medicinal Virtues of Ala, 
and Gazzias Arom. Hiſt. B. 1. C. 3. has faid a great deal of its Excellency that Way. 


The Perſian Phyſicians, by Reaſon of the Nicety of that People, hardly ever uſe it. Tic 


Peaſams of the Province of Laar became acquainted with its Efficacy in curing Cholick 
Pains, the Dropſy, and eſpecially. the Tympany, from the Advice of the Banjans. A Ci- 
tizen of Diſguun himſelf told me; that he was afflicted- with it (the wy pany) and that 
by ſwallowing a Bolus, or large Pill of Aſa, every * as Bp ſix Weeks together, he 
was perfectly recovered. During this Courſe of Aſa, the Wind diſcharged itſelf fo fre- 
quently upwards and downwards, and was of ſo abominable a Scent; that he was forced 
to baniſh himſelf from all Society and Converſation. The Sted of the Plant has the ſame 
Effect, but in a leſs Degree, and therefore the Indians fetch it hence for Phyſical Uſes. 
Wounds are faid.to be heal'd to a Miracle by the Application of 4/s freſh gathered. If 


this Plant be laid in any, Furrows where Water drains, and from, thence runs into any Gar- 


dens or Groves of Palm or Date-Trees, that Water will kill all the Worms at the Root 
of any Plant whatſoever. The * Indians (eſpecially the Banjans) uſe Aſa commonly in their 
Sauces. The famous Renodens could hardly be brought to believe this Account of it given 
bim by Gazzia ; For (ſays he) if this be true, ſurely either Aſa Fetida does not flink in India, 
or the Indian Palates are made of Braſs. I my ſelf have-taſted Cakes that have been mixt 
with this Liquor, which have had a far more tolerable Reliſh than I expected from them. 
"Tis a common Thing among Banjans to rub the Rims of their Cups with this Liquor, 


to raiſe an Appetite in thoſe who were out of Order. 


There is a very great Scuffle between the Men of Heyadt and Diſguun, whoſe Aſa is to be 
preferred; each thinks to advance the Worth of their own Commodity by decrying the Value 
of the bthers. Ar Heraat, the Aſa of the Mountains of Diſguun is decried, as lean;' dry and of 


a baſtard Kind; whilſt their own is declar'd to be fat, ſoft, and of the higheſt Scent. The 


Men of Diſguun reply in Behalf of the 4a, that the Fatneſs of the Heraar Aſa is not na- 


tural but forced, by their mixing it at its firſt gathering with the Cream of Camels or 


Coats; by this Means they think it does not harden ſo ſoon, nor will it keep ſo long of 
itſelf, as when it is thus ſophiſticated z thus (fay they) the Buyer is cheated into a Belief, 


that what is really the Fatneſs of the Mixture, is the genuine Richneſs of the 4/a. Envy 
and the Love of Gain engendered this Quarrel z but there is no Reaſon thence to con- 


clude the Aſa's of theſe two Places. to be of a different Species; wherefore without Re- 
gard to this or any other Diſtinctions made by Druggiſts, I ſhall only diſtinguiſh be- 


| tween the Plants themſelves and the Aſa they produce, as they grew in Fields or Moun- 


zains; at Heraat or Diſguun, or if you had rather uſe the Names of the Provinces they 
grew in, of Choraſmia or Laar; the one is for the moſt Part fatter and ſofter, and brought 
over wrapt in Sheep and Goats Skins, the other is drier and comes in Bags made of the 
Leaves of the wild Palm-Tree. As all my Obſervations were made upon the latter, fo 1 
here give you an Account of the Manner of gathering it, which is the fame, with that of 
gathering the Heraat Aſa, except in a very few Circumſtances. PE. = 

$ 4. The Harveſt of Hingiſeb or Aſa is gathered by ſome of the Inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Villages, bur chiefly by the major Part of the People of Diſguun, who 
are in all about three Hundred; and is compleated in four Seaſons, or, which is the fame, 
in going four Times from the City to the Hills where the Hingiſeh grows, which are 


ſome two, three, or four Paraſangs diſtant from it. I will relate to you the Order of the 


ſeveral Times or Seaſons, in which the Harveſt was reaped by the People of Diſguun, that 


| Year I viſited theſe Mountains, viz. Anno 1687. The Order indeed is always the ſame, 


—_—— 34 


tho? perhaps the Day on which they begin their Harveſt, or the Diſtances between the 


ſeveral Seaſons of it, be not always exactly the ſame. 
| Firſt Seaſon. 


1. Before ever they began their Work, they made Enquiry what the foreign Demands 
for Aſa were, that they might not ſpend their Time and Labour in vain; as ſoon then 
as they are aſſured of a Vent for it, they flock to the Mountains about the Middle of 
April, becauſe that is the proper Seaſon to prepare the Root for yielding its Moiſture z of 
which the Paleneſs, drooping and withering of the Leaves, is a certain Sign. If the 
Peaſants of the neighbouring Villages determine to gather any, they repair thither in the 
fame Month, When they arrive, they diſperſe rhemſelyes and keep ar a great Diſtance 


— 
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from one another, ſo that they who have agreed to make one common Stock of what 
they gather, whether they are a ſingle Family or a Number of Families related to cach 
other, or the People of one particular Street thus agreed, piteh ſeverally upon a. certain 
Tract of the Mountain and gather there. Here each Man chearfully falls to Work on the 
Plants he finds; and firſt, with a Spade takes away the Earth a little Diſtance around the 
Root, which is commonly a firm Sand or Gravel, to about a Span's Depth, ſo that the 
Noot appears naked a good Height out of the Ground. Secondly, he takes the Stalks of 
the Leaves croſs-wiſe in his Hand and twiſts them off from the Root, which in that 
Seaſon of the Year is eaſily done; then takes off the rough Crown of Fibres from its 
Head, which appears underneath bald and wrinkled: Thirdly, with his Spade or Hand 
he breaks the Clods of Earth, he dug up, and covers the Root again with them to the 
Top; and then upon the Earth he lays the Leaves he has pull'd off, or any other that 
chances to be near him, with a Stone upon them, leſt the Wind, which is here often 
exceeding violent, ſhould carry them away, and he at his Return not know where to find 
the Root. 5 3 5 "PE Fo 
N. B. The Reaſon of thus covering the Rot is to defend it from the Sun's Heat ; 
for were it expoſed to it, it. would in twenty four Hours putrify and yield no Profit to 
the Labourer. After they have thus prepared many Thouſand Roots for gathering, (four 
or five Men uſually prepare two Thouſand) they leave the Mountains and return Home, 
having in about three Days Time finiſhed the Labour of the firſt Seaſon which they all 
Kuftian, i. e. to kill, as if this were ah aft [or the Seaſon] of Slaughter; becauſe in this 
Seaſon the Plants arc condemned hereafter to dye, by being drain'd of their vital Juice. 
Aſter forty Days ſpent at Home (this Year they ſtaid longer than they uſually did) the 
whole Rout of Gatherers leave the City in the Evening, and in the Morning the twenty 
fifth of May arrive at the Mountains, they. then divide themſelves, and each Body goes 
io its allotted Trad of Ground, to collect the Liquor from the Roots prepar'd in the 
Manher deſcrib'd above, which being here got together for the Nouriſhment of the Leaves, 
now all ſtagnates at the Top. The Inſtruments they had, were a ſharp Knife for cutting 
the Root, a ſort of Slice or Spattle made of Iron, broad at the End, to ſcrape the Juice 
from off the Root, a Diſh or Cup fixed upon their Side to put the Juice into as they 
ſcraped ir off, atid two Baskets hanging by a Yoke from the Shoulders, in which they 
carry off the whole Quantity of Juice they gather. The Reader ought firſt to be told, 
that every Company divides its Portion of Land, and conſequently the Roots therein into 
two Parts, and all in the Company work in each Part every other Day; becauſe after the 
Root has afforded a good deal of Moiſtufe, it requires Time both to yield freſh Liquor 
and to thicken what it has already yielded; that this may appear to the Eye, let the 
Reader view the Figure annex'd; which repreſents ſuch a Part of a Mountain where the 
 Hingiſth grows, as much as is uſually ſufficient for one Company of Reapers. In this Fi- 
gure, A is one Part, B another; I have drawn but one Root. in each Part, becauſe a 
fingle Root will ſerve to explain what I ſhall ay, as well as a Multirude. Having 
faid this, 1 proceed; In 4, each Man takes a Root, and removes the Bundles of 
Leaves and throws by the Earth which covers the Top of it: He then cuts off the 
rough Top of it croſs-wiſe and leaves the upper Surface concave, whither the I. i- 
quor flows, without any danger of running over, till after two Days 'tis ſcraped off. 
Then as in the former Seaſon he again covers the Root from the Injuries of the Sun's 
Heat, and takes care to lay the Leaves over the Surface arch-wiſe, that they may not 
by preſſing upon it wipe off the Juice. When their Task is finiſhed for that Day, the- 
next Day the twenty ſixth of May, is ſpent from Day-break in the like Labour, in the 
other Part B. On the twenty ſeventh they re- viſit the Part A, and after having taken 
away the Shelter of Leaves, they ſcrape off the Liquor they find at the Top of the 
Root and put it into the Diſb that hangs by their Side. Then they rake away a little 
more of the Earth about the upper Part of the Root, and with their Knife cut off the 
dry Surface about the Thickneſs of an Oat Straw z for *tis enough, if juft the ourward 
Superficies be cut off which ſtopt the Pores up, which (when that is removed) diſcharge 
themſelyes of their Liquor; and indeed they have experienced that the thinner the Parings 
are, the freer and more plentifully the Root flows again. The fame Perſwaſion they have 
of the Preferableneſs of one Manner of cutting it which they require ſhould be performed 
by friking the Knife through, and not the common Way of drawing it backward and 
forward; which they ſay doth nat make it bleed ſo plentifully as the other; but let them 


N. B. 


anſwer for it that believe it. 5 . 
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VM. B. The Reapers frequently empty the Diſhes which hang by their Sides, and then 
Pur. ths Juice into larger Veſſels, or pour it into Leaves upon the Ground, that the Sun's 
eat may ſtiffen it; by which Means alſo it loſes its natural Whiteneſs, for its Subſtance 
being ſoft and differently ſituated, admits the Sun's Rays in a 1 Quantity in ſome 
Parts than in others; I add alſo that its Colour may be affected by what it is laid upon 
Thus after the Root is covered again the Work is done: On the twenty eighth the ſame 
Buſineſs is done and in the ſame Method in B. On the twenty ninth they return to the 
Part 4; and when they have gathered the Liquor from the Root a ſecond Time, they 
take away the Earth, cut it, and cover it again as before. On the thirtieth the Liquor 
in the Roots in the Part B, is gathered a ſecond Time and the Roots cur, Fc. This is 
the Work of the ſecond Seaſon, in which the Roots are thrice cut, and the Liquor that 
urs out of them 2wice gathered. Then each Man puts his whole Collection into the 
Baskers, which hang on each Side of bim from a Yoke hid a-croſs his Shoulders; and 
carries it away. 
7. e. about fifty German Pounds. 5 7 | | 
92 B. This Aſa of the firſt gathering is not eſteemed the beff; but rather a meantr 
IT. | | | | © 5g 


Thitd Sea on. 


After ten Days Time (eight will do) allow'd for the Roots to ſupply themſelves with 
freſh Liquor; on June 10. at Day-break they return to the Part 4, and go on with 
their Harveſt. Having remov'd the Shade of Leaves, and the Earth from about the 
Root as before, they ſcrape off the Liquor from the Top of it, and then eur it again and 
cover up the freſh Wound as before. On the eleventh they do the ſame in the Part B. 
VM. B. This Liquor, which in ten Days Time flows from the Roots in a larger Quan- 

tity, and is of a due Conſiſtency, is called by a peculiar Name, viz. Piſpaas, the other 
goes by the common Name of Sir, i. e. Milk, from its Whiteneſs and want of Conſi- 
ttency. The Piſpaas is commonly eſteemed much better and is a great deal dearer than the 
Fur, whether on Account of its Scarcity, or its greater Conſiſtency, I know not; this I 
am ſure of, that the Sur, though tis thinner, is not of a worſe Subſtance than the P;/- 
paas; for if it be longer Kn to the Air it grows full as firm, and cannot be diſtin- 
guiſhed from it. I am apt therefore to think that a Miſtake in the Matter might ariſe 
trom hence, viz. the People of Diſguun never before ſold the Aſa Sur 2 and genuine, 
but always mixt it with ſome naſty Stuff or other, which was eaſily done when it was 
freſh 2 becauſe it was ſo liquid and thin; whereas the Piſpaas being much more 
conſiſtent and firm will not mix with any other Thing, and is therefore ſold neat and 


pure. All Aſa is of itſelf ſimple and unmixed, therefore all heterogeneous Matter in 4%, 


comes by Adulteration, The Reapers themſelves confeſſed to me, that they uſed to mix 
with the $jzr 4/a, not Meal or any Sort of ſagapenous Gum, as moſt Writers have thought, 
but a pure Clay which was juſt at Hand on the Mountains, where they gather it. Moſt, 
they faid, put an equal Quantity of this to their 4/a; others twice as much; or in Pro- 


portion to their Deſire of Profit; ſtill putting in the more, the thinner the Aſa was. This 


made the Price of this 4/2 very low; and after the Cheat was diſcovered the Aſa of this 
, fort was deſpiſed ; and indeed they who thus adulterated it ſuffered enough for it; for no 
Body now would buy any Diſauun Aſa for fear ot this Impoſition. But that having now 
learned more Prudence, they no longer uſe any Kind of foreign Mixture, but put the 


H/a's of each Sort, and gathering Nori together, and carry it in Bundles to Congo 
t 


and Ormus, whence tis exported. And that if there is yet any Mixture in it, it is through 
the Negligence of the Gatherers, in not covering the Roots carefully after they have 


cut them: Though indeed all their Care cannot preyent Dirt and Duſt from falling from 


the Leaves that ſhade the Roots, or from being blown upon them by the Wind, which 


will in ſome Meaſure foul the Liquor. A 
On the twelfth Day in 4, and on the chirteenth in B, they gather the Juice ur and 
cut and cover the Root again; on the fourteenth they do the lame again in A, and on 


- „ r 


and twice the thinner Sjir, are left under their Covers. 


the fifteenth again in B. So the Roots after having yielded once the thicker Aſa Piſpaas, 


© Fourth 


Each Company of four or five Men carry off about ten or twelve Maan of Diſzuun, 


* 
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Fourth Seaſon. Fo 


After three Days ſtay at Home, on the Third of Fuly they viſit the Roots again; 
having been taught by Experience, that in a longer Intermiſſion, after they have been fo 
often drained of their Moiſture, and brought nearer and nearer Death, they will be apt to 
putrify, and whatever Liquor they have then in them, would be Joſt by deferring the ga- 
thering of it any longer. The firſt Day is ſpent in gathering the Ja Piſpaas in A, in 
the manner before delcribed. The fourth Day is ſpent in B in the fame Work. On the 
fifth Day they gather A Sr in 4, and on the ſixth in B. On the ſeventh Day 
the finiſhing Stroke is ſtruck in 4; they get what Juice they find there, and cut the 
Roots no further, but leave them uncovered, whereby the Air and Sun preſently kill 
them. On the eighth Day they finiſh the Work in B, and leave the Roots, in the ſame 
manner, to take their Fate. Thus is the Harveſt of Hingiſeb or Aſa compleated. 

This is the common Way of reaping hitherto uſed in the Mountains near Diſguun, viz. 
in three Excurſions to the Hills they gather the Sur Aſa eight Times, and the Piſpaas 
three Times, from each Root. But tis to be remembered that the 7 4 Roots, i. e. ſuch 
as are above twenty Years old, and are found in the furtheſt Parts of the Mountains, whi- 
ther they cannot climb without great Difficulty, are not ſo ſoon done withal; but they 


will yield the Aſa Piſpaas four or five Times, and the Aſa Sr ſo much oftener in Pro- 


portion. So that theſe Roots are not compleatly drained of their Juice till September. 
However, in theſe Mountains few Roots are found above ten Years old, and none ever ex- 
ceed twenty. For the great Price that A/ hath bore for many Years together, made the 
Reapers gather all the Roots that ever they could find, fo that there has not of late been 
Time enough allow'd for any to arrive at ſo great an Age and Bulk. The Roots being 


drain'd of their Moiſture and left uncovered, do every one of them putrify : Though one 


of the Reapers affirmed to me upon his own Experience, that if they were covered with 
Earth they would grow again; but in this Point none of the reſt agreed with him. 


After ſuch a particular Deſcription of the Plant as this, and the manner of gathering the 


Juice, there will be little need of adding any thing more on thoſe Heads from antient. 
Writers; few of whom had ever ſeen the Silphium Plant, and moſt of them took what 
They delivered on the Authority of Fame and Credit of others : Whereas here we have 
the Authority of a Man who lived and converſed in its Native Country, and amongft the 
People who themſelves gathered and prepared it, till it became a Gum fit to be fent over 
into Foreign Parts. ee jp 

Kempfer, who was himſelf a Phyſician, ſeems either to take it for granted that every one 


knew its Excellencies and ſovereign Virtues, or elſe cared not to explain what he thought 


ſhould be kept a Myſtery in the re medics z otherwiſe he would have given us more par- 

ticular Accounts of the Opinions, which both Antients and Moderns have entertained of 

the Virtues of the Si/phinm, and its wonderful and ſurpriſing Effects, both inwardly taken, 
and outwardly apply'd. FP | 15 | 1 7 

Io ſupply which Defect, without multiplying Authorities and Teſtimonies from Dioſco- 

rides, Theophraſtus, &c. I ſhall refer the Reader to the Quotations in the Margin from 

* Galen and Þ Pliny, as being the Sum of what the || others have ſaid; and content my 


| ſelf | 
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* Omnes Silphii partes flatulentæ magis ſunt Eſſcatiæ, & proinde concoctu difficiles : Foris tamen impoſitæ 
Corpori efficaciores, & omnium potiſſimum liquor admodum trakentem facultatem obtinens; attamen Excre- 
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{elf to obſerve further here, that this Plant was formerly ſo highly eſteemed for its delicate 
ind rich Flavour in Sauces and Sallads; and fo priſed for its ſovereign Uſes in Phyſick, that 
it was dedicated to Apollo, and. ordered to be hung up ,in his Temple at Delphi : And 
* Pliny himſelf tells us of one lngle Plant brought to the Emperor Nero, as an extraordi- 
' nary Preſet 3 and withal, that this Gum was then fo greatly valued, that the Romans 
treaſurtd up a conſiderable Quantity of it, till Julius Cz/at came and robb'd the Treaſury, 
and with The Gold and Silver took this alſo away as a Thing of rare and extraordinary 
Worth. Nay, we are T told that the Cyreneans honoured the very Figure of it, by 
. ſtamping it on the Reverſe of their Coin; and that when os had a Mind to ſet forth 
the Excellence and ſupertatiye Virtue of any Thing, they would Gy proverbially it was as 
ood as Büro Eiapuoy. 1 8 e ee 5 
” Could we have it brought to us without thoſe foul Mixtures of Earth, Clay or Meal, 
foo often out of Covetouſneſs incorporated with ir, I doubt not at all, notwithſtanding 
the Prejudices entertained againſt it, but it would ſoon recover its antient and eftabliſhed 


Reputation, which muſt have been founded upon ſome real and intrinfick Worth; fince 
beſides its medicinal Virtues occaſionally made uſe of, as far as appears, they conſtantly 
mixt it with all their Sauces and Spoon-Meat, as a wonderful Reſtorer of loft Apperite, a 
Sweetener of the Blood, and a Strengthener of the Stomach, and maſculine Vigouf. 

Notwithſtanding what the learned Doctor above hath ſaid with relation to this Plant, that 
it refuſeth Art; and that all Accounts, both Antient ad Modern, declare it uncapable of 
removing, or of Culture, I am yer ſtill far from being diſcotiraged in my Hopes of getting 
fome Time or other the noble Siiphium amongſt us alive: For ach perftaced, if ſome cu- 
rious Perſons of the Eaſt- India Company would but ſearch and bring,” we might ſoon be 
poſſeſſed of a better Treaſure than is perhaps known at preſent in the whole re medicd. As 
to its Culture, when we have once got it, (either in the Seed or Root) I have no Difficulty 
in my Mind about that, notwithſtanding what is generally thought to be the Opinion of 
both Antients and Moderns. & few Years ſince, who would have thought (for it was 
thought impoſlible) that we could have brought the Fruit of the Pine- Apple to Perfection 
in England? And have we not now Oranges, Lemons, Pomgranates, Coffee, Capers, and 
what not, familiar amongſt us? Beſide, a ſmall Quantity, one day's Allowance for the 
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tatis contra aquas malas, peſtilentes tractus, vel dies. In tuffi, uva, fellis veteri ſuffuſione, hydropiſi, raucitati- 
bus, Confeſtim enim purgat fauces vocemque reddit. Podagras in Spongia dilutum poſca lenit. Pleuriticis in 
Sorbitione vinum poturis datur; contractionibus opiſthotonicis, ciceris magnitudine cera circumlitum. In An- 
ina gargarizatur Anhelatoribus, & in tuſſi vetuſta cum porro ex aceto datur: æque ex aceto his = coagulum 
hactis ſorbuerint. Pracordiorum vitiis ſyntecticis comitialibus in vino, in aqua mulfa linguæ paralyſi. Coxendi- 
eibus & Lumborum doloribus cum decocto melle illiniter. Non cenſuerim, quod Authores ſuadent, cavernis 
dentium in dolore inditum cera includi, magno Experimento hominis, qui ſe ea de causa præcipitavit ex alto; 
quippe tauros inflammat naribus illitis, ſerpentes avidiſſimas vini admixtum rumpit; ideo nec inungi ſuaſerim | 
cum Attico melle, licet præcipiant. Quas habeat utilitatis admixtum aliis immenſum eſt referre, & nos ſimplicia 
tractamus, quoniam in his naturam eſſe apparet, in illis conjecturam ſzpius fallacim, nulli fatis cuſtodita in mix- 
turis concordia naturæ ac repugnantia, Plin. Nat. Hiſt, I. 22. cap. 23. | | 1 | 
} Vide Theophraſt. & 3 qui paſſim Virtutes eaſdem & quidem majores Silphio aſeribunt. And 
among the more Modern, ſee the following Account given of it by Fuchſius a German Phyſictan, who tells us the 
Plant greau commonly in his Country, Laferpitium noſtrum ex traditione recentiorum unice Venenis adyerfatur. - 
Item Peſtiletitiz populariter graſſentis arcet contagia. Lentitiam pituitoſorum hamorum incidit ac diſcutit; qua- 
propter tuſſi quam trigus attulit, medetur. Craffs, quæ in thoraca coeunt, diſcuti. Coloris corporis bonitatem 
lis, qui eo veſcuntur, efficit. Concretum in corpore lac & ſanguinem reſolvit. Stomachum eſu corroborat. Pi- 
tuitam ventriculi dejicit, & elangueſcentum appetentiam invitat. Menſes & urinam ciet. Rabioſi Canis morſu 
aut Serpentis ictu liberat, ſi contrita folia vulneri indantur. Hypochondriorum vitiis auxiliatur, item Lumbo- 
rum doloribus. Carbunculos cum polenta tritum & impoſitum ſanat. Cum vino potum rigores diſcutit, Herba 
ipfa in vino & aqua cocta vulnera interna glutinat. Et, in ſumma, omnia quæ Angelica vocata Herba, & ma- 
jori efficacia, poteſt. Ut hinc etiam conſtet Oſteritium A noſtris nominatum eaſdem habere quas veterum Laſer- 
pitium, inefficaciores tamen, facultates. Quare, cùm metus ſit ne Laſerpitium adulterinum, aut ſaltem non 
optimum ad nos afferatur, præſtat noſtro uti, quod ſcilicet exiguà admodum pecunia comparari poſſit, & viribus 
fatis efficax ſit; nam eadem quæ Dioſcorides & Plinius Laſerpitio aſſignat, recentiorum teſtimonio præſtare valet. 
N. B. Laſerpitium Germanicum in horto divi Germani Pratenſis Parifenſis eſt multum. Fuchſii Hiſt. Stirpium, 
cap. 292. Anno 1549, Nullum Medicamentum ſimplex per totam Indiam majore eſt in uſu quam Aſa Fcetida, 
tum in Medicamentis, tum in condiendis cibis (ut poſt Garciam teſtatur Bontius) ut propter hanc cauſam una ſit 
cum Opio ex præcipuis Mercibus qua per Indiam diſtrahunter. Solent Baneanes & omnes Gentiles provinciz 
Cambatrz, qui a carnium eſu abſtinent, Aſam juſculis & oleribus ſuis commiſcere, confricato primùm ex ea li- 
bete, nec alio condimento utuntur omnibus in cibis. Multa in hanc rem vide apud Garciam. Utuntur ea medi- 
camenti loco ad Appetitum proſtratum excitandum, Ventriculum roborandum, flatus diſcutiendos, Venerem ir- 
ritandam, Apud nos in Europà precipuus ejus ufus eſt internus in Suffocatione uterina, peripneumonia & vul- 
neribus. Extrinſcecus in tumido Liene & Uteri Suffocatione paneritio (cum allio ovi alb. ſalce to) N. Siquis 


Epilepſiæ obnoxius fenferit ſuffitum ex Aſa Fœtida, & Cornu Caprino paroxyſmo actutum corripitur, Idem Rail 
Hiſt. Plant. L 32. Tom. 2. | | 


* Plin, Nat, Hiſt, Lib. 19. Cap. 3. 
1 Spankeim, de Uſu & Præſt. Numiſ. Piſſert. 4 
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Perſian King's Table, is ſufficient to do Wonders in Phyſick. And we may well be con- 
tent with that till ſuch Time as innocent Luxury, or a more elegant Way of living calls 
for a farther Demand, and makes the Effect of a laborious Diligence become almoſt neceſ- 
ſary for the Health and Pleaſure of Mankind. )))) 

We know the Art of removing Exotics and tender Plants was almoſt unknown in Plim's 
Time; and I remember the Roman Soldiers and others were poſſeſs'd with a Notion 
that Grapes would not remove from Itah into the South Parts of France But chat the 
Greeks and Romans could not, or durſt not attempt to remove a Vine, is no Argument that 
we cannot do it even with Eaſe and Pleaſure. Tis a late Invention of the Dutch to carry 


Acorns to the Cape of Good Hope. And though forty Years ago none would have believed 


that the Engliſh Oak would have covered the African Mountains; yet now (it ſeems) they 
flouriſh there, as it were the Infant- Strength of ſome future Empire growing up to 
| Beſides again. Hath riot Nature formed and deſigned the SiJphium Plant for Propaga- 
tion and Increaſe, by throwing up a tall Stalk, whereon is formed a ferulaceous Head full 
of Seeds, flat and oval? And is it not from theſe Sceds, ſcattered about by the Winds, 
that the Infant-Plants themſelves ariſe and are increaſed, when they happen to fall into a 
ſuitable Soil and Situation, as a proper Matrix to nouriſh and give them Life? »Tis then 
but following Nature, and imitating her Directions, and the Work is done. 
Indeed, * Theophraſius and Pliny both ſpeak of the Silphium, as a Plant that reſuſeth 
Culture, and of a wild untractable Nature; but even this they mention as a Thing of 
hear-ſay, not to be depended upon: For that there were || others that deny'd this, and at- 
firmed the contrary even in thoſe Days, ſaying it was made much better by Tillage. Bur 
whatſoever the Antienis mean by its refuſing Culture, and being of a wild Nature, there is 
no manner of Queſtion to be made, bur that it is to be raiſed from the Seed, as ever 
Thing which bears Seed may, and as itſelf is raiſed in its Native Country, by the Seed's 
being carried about by the Wind. And indeed by repeated Accounts we have had from 
modern * Authors, it hath actually been raiſed from the Seed, brought into many Parts of 
Europe, and is at this Day growing in {taly, Germany, and in France; tho' the fame Au- 


thors own that it is not of ſo powerful a Nature; which in all Probability is owing to 


nothing but the want of Sun: And yet this Defect is to be eaſily ſupply'd by Art; as we 
ſce it is every Day done to very good Purpoſe, with reſpect to all other tender Exotics. 
The chief Reaſon why this Endeavour of raiſing the Plant at home ſhould be purſued, 
is, that we might at all Times have the Command of the green Leaves and Stalks, which 
are ſo highly extolled as ſovereign Remedies, outwardly apply'd, by way of Poltice, in all 
violent Pains; ſuch as Gout, Sciatica, and Rheumatiſm. g | 5 

And then again; If we would conſult the Palates of thoſe, who underſtand good Eat- 
ing, and would furniſh them with Meats of the moſt ſweet and delicious Flavour, I ſee 
nothing to hinder, but that if any Quantity of Seed could be procured, we might ſow 
whole Fields of it, as we do Clover, with a View only of fattening and improving our 
Sheep; nay, and rendering them ſound and wholeſome when they are found to be other- 
wiſe. Thar theſe are the Properties of the Silphium Plants in their Native Country, and 
that this is the common Practice of the Farmers there, we have the undoubted Authorities 
of Theophraſius and ÞT Pliny, who both report the ſtrange Effects it hath on Cattle, eſpe- 
cially Sheep, making them preſently fat, and the Mutton to have a wonderful pleaſant 
Taſte; and withal, it generally reſtores thoſe that are weak and unſound. 

The Objection that naturally offers is, that our Climate is roo cold for it, and there- 
fore that it would be loſt Labour. Bur this Objection in its utmoſt Strength, can only 
affect our Winters, and not our Summers: And then if the Seed, like that of Barley, Oats, 
and Peaſe, be ſown in the Spring, with a View only of having it eaten up in the Sum- 
mer with Sheep, in order to have a greater Delicacy than can be had off Bag ſhot-Heath 
who would nor lay aſide his Clover, and introduce the Silphium? Ar leaſt, who would nor 
try in ſmall Quantities, as an Eſſay for Treaſures and future Riches ? Neither is it certain 
that our Winters will kill the Plant. We have Inftances of many Plants from foreign 
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II $2 To qLyar Ti eg, & c. Theophr. I. 6. c. 3z. f Rem feram ac contumacem, & ſi cole- 
retur in deſerta fugientem, Plin. 1, 19. f. 3. || See Theophr, Chap. above, * Fuchſius, cap. de Laſerpitio. 
Lovel, Garcias, Ray, &c. T Aha & Ry T& ye rd N,²eoο T4To dpinm!' 5 Nabaiget rd mpcals mxulea 

ebcbeg, x) rd M Jauvudsd noe Th nova. Theophr. lib. 6. cap. 3. , Hujus folia Maſpetum vocabant veſci 
pecora ſoſita primoque purgari, mox pingueſcere, carne mirabilem in modum, jucunda. ain; Si quando in- 
cidit pecus in ſpem naſcentis, hoc deprehenditur ſigno, ove cum comederit dormiente protinus, Capra Sternu- 
ante, Pecora ægra ſanari, aut protinus mori, quod paucis accidere, Plin, Nat. Hiſt, Lib. 19. cap. 3. paſſim. 
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Parts in the ſame Latitude wich Perſia or Cyrene, that are found to bear our Winters 
retty well, even beyond Expectation; or if ſome of them are Killed to the Ground, we 
nd with Pleaſure they have generally a Reſurrection from the Root, if large or extend- 

ed. And then if a Field of Silphium, eaten to the Ground in Summer with fat Sheep, 

ſhall afterwards afford a Succeflion of annual Crops, and be as laſting as Saintfoin, and of 
ee greater Virtues, what an Improvement in Husbandry would here be introduced 
amongſt us, beſides a Treaſury of one of the beſt Medicines both for Man and Beaſt? 
Theſe things I offer, not as airy Suppoſitions, but as probable Speculations; being fan- 
guine enough to hope that one Time or other, by the Means of ſome enterpriſing Ge- 
nius, the Aſa or Silphium Plant, ſo highly extolled both by Antients and Moderns for its 
wonderful Virtues, may be introduced alive amongſt us; that we may every day more and 
more experience that Bleſſing and Bounty which rhe great Author of Nature intended for 
the univerſal Comfort and Pleaſure of Mankind. GE, Io. 

I hope I need not make any Apology for being thus particular on a Plant fo uſeful, 
and fo little underſtood. And although it is at preſent an Exotic (with which I am not 
now concerned) yet becauſe it is ſo uſeful an Ingredient in a Sallad, and being not out of 

Hopes to naturalize it amongſt us, I was willing to do it that Juſtice, and give it that 

Precedence, which its Virtue and fingular Nature might juſtly requireee. 
Thus I have particularly deſcribed the Nature and Virtue of every fingle Plant fit for 

the Compoſition of a Sallad, that every one may mix and ſort them ſo as may be mot 


| agreeable to his own Palate. The great Art in the proper Mixture lieth in rightly con- 
ſidering the peculiar Reliſh of the ſeveral Sallad Herbs, viz. which are moſt hot and biting ; 


as Creſſes, Muſtard, Sellery, Scurvygraſs, Terragon, &c. and then which are more cool and 
inſipid; as Spinage, Corn Sallad, Lettuce, Endive and Purſlain, and the like. For after this 
Knowledge is once attained from the foregoing Deſcriptions, it will be no difficult Matter to 
compoſe a well reliſhed Sallad, where the biting Taſe of one Kind may not overpower the 
Sweetneſs of the reſt ; diſcreetly making uſe of ſome of the more infipid forts to quality 
the Heat and Pungency of others; ftill ſuppoſing that the diſcreet Gatherer hath a re- 
gard to the Seaſon of the Year, and then every Sallad may be made, not only agreeable 
to the Taſte, but ſafe and wholeſome to the Body. i 1 
That ſeems therefore to be an extravagant Fancy which ſome have entertained, That a 
Fool is as fit to be a Gatherer of a Sallad as a wiſer Man. And the Miſtake is founded upon 
this Imagination, as if any thing that is but green, young and tender, is a fit Ingredient 
for a Sallad in the Spring. Whereas, Experience ſhews how many fatal Miſtakes have 
been committed by, thoſe who took the deadly Hemlocks and Aconiis for Parſley and Par- 


| ſnips; Dogs Mercury inſtead of Spinage z Cow-weed for Chervil, and Thrapſia for Fennel. 


Theſe Miſtakes have ſometimes proved immediate Death, and they muſt alway prove hurtful 
to the Brain, and unwholeſome to the Body. So highly neceſſary is it, that a diſcreet and 
Skilful Choice be made, not from Names, but from the Nature of Plants in our own Cli- 
mate rightly underſtood : And it is certainly the Intereſt of Mankind, that all Perſons 
ſhould be cautioned of being too bold in adventuring upon any anknown or uncertain 
Herbs and Plants, to the Prejudice of their Health, or the Rum of their Conſtitution. 

I have already obſerved how neceſſary it is, that in the mixing of a Sallad, every ſort 
ſhould come in to bear its Part, without being overpowered by another of a ftronger 
Taſte, that the Native Virtue and true Reliſh of any may not be wholly loſt ; that there 
may be ſomething the ſame Analogy in Taſte, as there is in muſical Votes; nothing harſh or 
grating, but that the Whole may prove an agrecable Compoſition. Thus Damoxenus intro- 


- daceth a comical Cook, who, when he was ask'd what Harmony there was in Meats ; an- 


ſwer'd, The very ſame that a Diateſſaron, Diapente, and Diapaſon have one to another in a 
Conſort of Mufick. Athenæus makes a very diverting Scene of itz * and the Application 


ſeems to be very juſt. 


* Athen. Lib, 23. Horace ſeems to have much the ſame Notion, Stat, Lib. 2, 


Nec ſibi coenarum quivis temerè arroget artem, 
Non prius exactà tenui ratione ſaporum. 


And our elegant Milton introduces Eve dreſſing a Sallad, in Paradiſe Loſt, 
What Choice to chuſe for Delicacy beſt, 
What Order ſo contrived as not to mix 


Taſtes not well joined, inelegant, but bring 
Taſte after Taſte upheld by kindlieſt Change. 


From 
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From what hath been ſaid, it ſufficiently appears that Wiſdom and Judgment are neceſ- 
ſary Qualifications for a Compoſer of a Sallad. And to be an exact Critick indeed, he | 
_ ſhould be skilled in the Degrees, Terms, and various Species of Taſtes, according to a 
Scheme ſet down in the Tables of the learned Dr. Grew, (Lect. 6. Chap. 2, 3) to which 0 
the Curious are directed. But Mr. Evelyn, ſomething more to our preſent Purpoſe, be- " 
ſides giving us a Table of Herbs proper for every Month in the Year, with their Pro- q 
portions, hath laid down Nine Rules for preparatory Ingredients, which I ſhall but juſt 
mention, and refer the Reader (if he wants them) ro his fuller Inſtructions and Tables, 
Zee Po to | 
(.) Preparatory to the dreſſing, let your herby Ingredients be exquiſitely. cull'd and 
cleanſed of all Worm eaten, ſported or vitiated Leaves, and theſe rather diſcreetly ſprinklcd, 
than overmuch ſobb'd with Spring- Water; after which, ſwing them gently in a clean 
Napkin, till they are fit to receive the Iutinctus following : viz. (2.) Good Oil, an Ingre- 
dient fo indiſpenſably and highly neceſſary, as to have obtained the Name, Cibarium (with 
us Sallad- Oil) that it be not high coloured nor yellow; but rather of a pallid Olive 
Green, without Smell, and no other wiſe affecting the Tongue, but as it is ſmooth, light 
and pleaſant. {3.) That the Vinegar and other liquid Acids be perfectly clear and without 
Corruption, drawn and diſtilled from Wine, and ſome think till improved, if infuſed with 
Clove-Gilliflowers, Elder, Roſes, or Nafturtium. (4.) That the Salt be of the brighteſt 
grey Salt, dried and contuſed, as being then the leaft corroſive. Some indeed are apt to 
affect Sugar, but what we find to be moſt eſteemed by learned Palates, is the grateful ſa- 
line acid Point. Some recommend the eſſential Salts and Spirits of the moſt ſanative Vege- 
tables, as. the moſt healing, cooling, generous, and refreſhing Cordial. But fince the 
Learned differ in this Point, and queſtion whether all the fixed Salts made the common 
Way be any whit better than our common Salt, it may ſuffice that the Sallad-Salt be the 
beſt ordinary ſort, bright, dry and without Clammineſs. (y.) That the Muſtard (another 
noble Ingredient) be of the beſt Tewksbury. N. B. The Muſtard growing, and there by 
a- peculiar Art freed from the bitter brown Husk and made into fine Powder, at and about 
Durham, much to be preferred, it being from all Parts ſent for and much admired. They 
preſerve the Flower and Duſt of the bruiſed Seed, which reſembles Brazil-Snuff, in a well 
ſtop'd Glas, to temper it with Water and have it freſh when they pleaſe, it being fit to 
eat a few Minutes after 'tis mixt with Water. But what is yet by ſome eſteemed beyond 
all theſe, is compoſed of the dried Seed of the Indian Naſturtium reduced to Powder, and 
mixt with a little Leaven, and ſo from Time to Time made freſh z as indeed, all other 
Myattard ſhould be. (6.) That the Pepper, black or white, be not bruiſed to too ſmall a 
Dy which is reckoned prejudicial. The Root of the minor Pimpinella, or ſmall Burnet 
rage, being dried, is by ſome extolled beyond all other Peppers, and more wholeſome. 
be German Houſewives have a way of mingling Saffrov with Honey made up into Balls, 
Which when dried, they afterwards reduce to Powder, and ſprinkle it over their Sallads 
for à noble Cordial. The Spaniards and Italians alſo make great Uſe of this Flower, 
mingling its golden Tincture with almoſt every Thing they eat: But we are apt to think 
it too prevalent in our Sallads. C.) That there be the Volks of new laid Eggs boiled mo- 
derately hard to be mingled with the Muſtard, Oil, and Vinegar. (S.) (According to 
the Super- curious) that the Knife with which the Sallad Herbs are cut, eſpecially Oranges, 
| Lemons, be of Silver, and by no means of Steel, which all Acids are apt to corrode, and 
retain a metalic Reliſh of. (Laſtly) That the Sallad Diſhes be either China or Delf Ware, 
Pewter, or even Silver, not at all fo well agreeing with Oil and Vinegar, which leave their 
ſeveral Tinctures. The liquid Vehicles may be mixt firſt in a ſeparate Plate; and then 
- with a Fork and Spoon kept continually ſtirred, all the Furniture may be equally moiſten- 
ed. But ſome, who are Husbands of their Oil, pour on at firſt the Oil alone, as more 
apt to communicate and diffuſe its Slipperineſs, than when it is mingled with Acids. 

The Sallad-dreſſer being now furniſhed with proper Ingredients; and ſufficiently inſtruct- 
ed in the Virtues, Nature and Property of every Herb, I may well ſuppoſe him in Time 
to become an accompliſhed Artiſt, having always Wiſdom and Diſcretion (pro hic & nunc) 
to know what to chuſe and what to refuſe : But if he wants further Aſſiſtance, let him 

have recourſe to Mr. Evelyn's Table and Lift, calculated for all Seaſons, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Fur and Aromatich Herbs. 


HERE, are yet ſome Aromatick Herbs commonly uſed in the Kitchen, | whict: 
may well deſerve our Notice. For though their Culture be not difficult, their 
Nature, Property and Uſe, may not poſſibly be fo well underſtood. 


% 
. 


I ſhall begin with two very uſeful and excellent Plants. Roſemary and La- 
vender, both great Cephalicks, and ſovereignly uſeful for the Memory, Sight, and Nerves. 
They are both beautiful and laſting Ever-greens ; love a dry, warm and {andy Soil; for too 
much wet in Winter is apt to deſtroy them. They are eaſily raiſed from Slips of the laſt 
Year, planted in April. Of Roſemary, there are ſeveral ſorts, the Common, the broad Leav'd, 
the gilt with yellow, and the Silver firip'd : Beſide theſe; there is the double flow red, whoſe 
Leaves are bigger, its Stalks ſtiffer, and bearing many double pale blue Flowers. The 
{trip'd ſorts are moſt tender; but the common and broad-leaved are hardy enough to reſiſt 
our ordinary Winters, and to be cut into any Form, provided they be not too much expo- 
ſed to North Winds. Lavender, to ſay nothing of its great Uſe in diſtilling, makes a fine 
Edging in large Gardens, provided it be frequently cut: But for the fake of its Flowers, 
which are much uſed by the Apothecaries, there ought to be a Plantation of it apart; for 
were the Edgings ſuffered to flower, a great part of their Beauty would be loſt. There 

is another Plant called Lavender Cotton, propagated like the other, and makes alfo a yery 
beautiful Edging for large Walks. c VVV 1 
Thyme.) Thyme is another Aromatick Herb, very uſeful both in the Garden and the 
Kitchen; for it ſhould be always at the Cook's right Hand, and every one knows it 
makes the prettieſt Borders along the ſides of Gravel-Walks, and will laſt ſeveral Years, if 
it be frequently and ſeaſonably, after Rain, clip'd as it ought. Bur becauſe it is eaſily raiſed 
both from Seed and Cuttings, it ſhould be renewed once in four or five Years, {till remem- 
bering at every new Plantation to renew the Soil. There are ſeveral forts of it, and ſome 
of them prettily and differently variegated, which add to their Beauty in Borders. There 
is a Maſtick Thyme much admired tor its Smell in Poſeys; as allo the Marum Syriacum, 
which gives a very refreſhing Pungency to rhe Noſe, when rub'd betwixt the Thumb 
and the Finger, and this gives it a Place in Pots, even in the Ladies Chambers. Whe- 
ther the Smell of it cauſes an Averſion or Frenzy in Cats, cannot certainly be deter- 
mined ; but they alway (if they can come at it) rub and tear it, till they quite deſtroy it; 
and therefore not only to prevent this Miſchief, but to preſerve it from the Severity of the 
Winter, it. ſhould be ſet in Pots and guarded with Wire-Lattice. Some uphold the Pots 
with Iron-Hoops driven into a South Wall. Ko 1 5 | 
Hyſop.) Hyſop is allo a Plant both for diſtilling and Borders, and may be raiſed either 
from Seed or Slips in March and April. There is a fort of it prettily variegated, which adds 
to its Beauty ſet for Borders. | | 9 5 
| Rhue.| We have two forts of Rhue, the one variegated with a Cream colour, the other 
of a pale green. Both are excellent for Borders, if well clip'd. It is eaſily propagated by 
Slips in a wet Seaſon. Its ſtrong Smell is ſuppoſed to be a good Guard againſt Infection; 
but perhaps it may be dangerous to truſt too much to its Power and Influence. 
” Tanſy.\  Tanſy is encrealed by parting the Roots in the Spring; and hath been formerly 
in much Eſteem for Kirchen-Ule z bur being of a hot and domineering Reliſh, it is but 
little uſed, except in a Dainty which itſelf gives a Name to. There is a ſort of it which 
is prettily ſtrip'd. But Mr. Bradley is ſo in Love with this Plant, that he thinks there 
_ ought always to be ſome of it kept dry in the Winter; particularly for the Uſe of thoſe 
who fear the Gout in the Stomach : And becauſe I would always help to propagate Good 
Mature; his Noſtrum in the Uſe of Tanſy is this.“ Boil half a handful of this Herb in 
half a Pint of ſtrong white Wine; ſo drink the Decoction as hot as poſlible.” This 
he faith, he always found would remove the Pain in a quarter of an hour. hs 
Savory.) There is a Summer and a Winter-Savory. The firſt is an annual Plant raiſcd 
by Seed; the other is perpetual, encreaſed by Seeds or Slips, and will endure a hard Win- 
ter. This is another Kitchen-Herb grown out of date by reaſon of its too rank Flavour. 
Marjoram.] We have alſo two forts of Marjoram; the one called Winter- ſweet or Pot- 
Marjoram, which is ſometimes prettily ſtrip'd with yellow, and will laſt three or four Years, 
well enduring the Winter cold; the other is the annual Sweet-Marjoram, raiſed ANT a 
ot- 
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Hot-Bed, or in a fine warm Soil in April; this is accounted a very agreeable Perfume in a 
Poſey of Flowers, and is not Tels uſeful in the Kitchen all the Year, even when dry'd in the 
Winter. The firſt is eaſily propagated from Slips in the Spring, or in any moiſt Seaſon. 
Penm- Royal and Camomile.] Penny- Royal and Camomile are both uſeful Plants, chiefly in 
phyſical Preparations : But as there is a conſtant Demand for them, they ſhould not be 
wanting in the Garden, where hey will grow almoſt in any Soil; bur chiefly in moiſt and 
ſhady Places, and are propagated from Sliʒ e. is 
- Augelica.]- Angelica is a large Plant, running up with a Stalk five or fix Foot high, 
and is raiſed from Seeds ſown in a moift and rich Ground. In Fuly and Auguſt it puts forth 
large Tufts of beautiful Flowers; but where the Seeds are left to ripen, there the Plant 
commonly dies. But if it is frequently cut, it will laſt good for ſeveral Years, and is of 
great Uſe, eſpecially ro Confectioners Ks 4 J re aro et 

Carduus.] The Carduus ſown in Gardens, for its Virtue in phyſical Uſes, hath obtained 
the Name of Benedictus, or the Bleſſed Thiſtle, The Demand for it is fo frequent for Vo- 
miting, Cc. that it ſhould be annually ſowed, either in the Autumn or Spring. The firſt 
Seaſon produceth the beſt and largeſt Plane. V 
Clary, Wormwood, and Dill, are fo well known, and fo eaſily raiſed, that it is ſufficient 
only to mention them as uſeful in a Garden. However, it may not be amils to ſay, that 
both the Buſh and the Sweet Baſil are pretty beautiſul odoriferous Plants much admired by 
the Ladies, and therefore ſhould be propagated for the fake of their Beauty when ſet in 
Pots in their Chambers, and for the Sweetneſs of their Leaves. They ſhould both be ſown. 
in Hot- Beds to accelerate their Growth, and complete their ſize, and afterwards tranſſ lant- 
ed into Pots, or other Parts of the Garden, where Sweetneſs and Ornament is moſt re- 
quired. | 1 | Fo 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Nature, Properties, and great Advantages of Untricd Earth; 
8 both in the Fruit and the Kitchen Garden. = 


Aving hitherto treated fully and particularly both of the Fruit and Kitchen-Gar- 
den; ſhewing the beſt Methods of raiſing, planting, and propagating of Fruit- 
Trees, and of ſowing and encreaſing all Ms of Legumes, Herbs and Plants, I 
might Kill be thought defective, if I did not recommend ſome one particular 
| fort of Earth, or Compoſt, wherein to plant and ſow Trees and Herbs, as what might 
prove of moſt general Advantage to the Planter and Sower, and anſwer the deſired End 
and Purpoſe of Health and Salubrity ro Trees, and a true Reliſh and Wholeſomneſs to 
Herbs and Fruit. This I have already, in a former Treatiſe (Genleman's Recreation) advi- 
ſed and recommended by the Name of Untried Earth, and withal directed where to find it. 
But foraſmuch as what I have there ſaid is thought too general, and the World is not yet 
ſufficiently apprized of its Excellence and Virtue, but are till loading in Dung amongſt 
their Fruit-Trees and Plants, to the great Hurt and Corruption of both, and to the vi- 
tiating the natural Juices of Fruits and Herbs, with the unwholſome and indigeſted Steams 
ariſing from Dung of all Kinds, I ſhall think my ſelf obliged ro fay ſomething more par- 
_ ticularly about the Nature and Virtues of Untried Earth. | 
By Untried Earth, | would be underſtood to mean all ſuch warm, mellow, rich Soil, as 
lieth next and underneath the Surface of ſome Meadow, Paſture, or Waſte, where Cattle 
have been of long Time wont to lie at their Eaſe, and where neither Plough nor Spade 
have ever, or at leaſt not within the Memory of Man, been uſed : And this, if it be right- 
ly and diſcreetly choſen, commonly holds good from fix to ten or twelve Inches deep af- 
ter the Turf is pared off, and ſometimes a great deal more. Some have made it a Diffi- 
culty, as if this was hard to be found in any Quantity. Whereas I haye never yet come 
into that Lordſhip or Country, (whether open Field or encloſed) but I could always find 
out a ſufficient Quantity to ſupply the Wants of the curious; for the incurious are moſt 
and many. In many Places there is a large green Turf or open Waſte in the middle of a 
Pariſh; and this ſeldom fails to be Fos. being enriched from Time to Time with the 
Dung of Cattle, Geeſe, and other Fowl, and furniſhed with large Quantities of earthy 
5 5 ee B b b b 3 Particles 
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Particles fit for Vegetation, becauſe not drawn forth by the Roots bf various Vegeta- 
In moſt Places there is ſome River, Rivulet; or Brook, which runs through Flats, Mea- 
dows, or Low Grounds: And theſe are commonly every Winter overflowed, and there- 
fore receive abundance of rich new earthy Matter driven down from the Upper Grounds ; 
and fo obtain a conſtant Addition of Riches, and never have any exhauſted; but what the 
Roots of Graſs exhauſt, which ſeldom run deeper than two Inches. © 
© Sometimes even in the Highways there are great Opens of old Sward; under which is 
found excellent Untried Earth, fit for the Purpoſes we are ſpeaking of. And I think all, 
both open Fields and ' Encloſures, muſt have conſiderable Quantities of old Soil never turn- 
ed up, which either by Right or Favour may be made uſe of, without in the leaſt jnju- 
ring the Soil, the pared Turf being laid down in the Place again. Where-ever J have 
come I have never yer found much „ to procure, one way or other, enough of 
this Earth to ſerve the Purpoſes both of my ſelf and Friends. The greateſt Difficulty hath 
been where the Country TIE with Clay lying very near the Surface, and the Soil to 
be improv'd is Clay too: But even in this Caſe, and amongſt the worſt of Clays. at 7%- 
vertoft, I always found, one where or other, ſome mixt loamy Soil, made good and rich 
by conſtant Superinductions of Sands driven down by Floods. oo, 
Having thus told you what Untried Earth is, and where to find it, I would fain make 
ſome ſuch Impreſſion upon the Mind and Judgment, and Reaſon, (where likewiſe all Im- 
preſſions relating to Morality are only to be made) that when an old Way, introduced by 
Cuſtom and Habit, is Kant to be wrong and falſe, a new and better may take place, more 
agreeable to good Senſe and later Experience. To this Purpoſe I would firit obferve to 
you from my own Experience, that from the Uſe of Untried Earth I have ſeen moſt ſur- 
priſing Productions, even beyond any artificial Amendments, both in the uit and K:tchen- 
Garden. And although this may feem romantick and ſtrange to them who have not tried 
it; yet ſure I am, and I lay an Emphaſis upon it, that no ſort of Compoſition made with 
Art, can be brought (to equal I was going to ſay, but for certain) to exceed in all reſpects 
this Untried Earth. For if the choiceſt and tendereſt Fruit-Trees be planted in this Earth, 


they preſently diſcover an uncommon Healthfulneſs and Vigour. If any of the tendereſt 


ſorts of Aunuals be ſown in this Earth, if it be diſcreetly choſen, you may ſoon perceive by 
their flouriſhing Looks and Colour, that they lite the Soil. Nay, even Melons and Cucum- 
bers, (a bold Word to ſpeak, you'll fay) need no other Compoſt or Riches to bring them 
to their Maturity and Richrell of Taſte. Our want of Sun indeed puts us under a Ne- 
ceſſity of accelerating their Growth by adding artificial Heats from long Dung; but that 
Conſideration comes not into any part of our Fo Reaſoning ; becauſe the Roots of 
Plants are not ſuppoſed to get (and it is granted they do not get) any Subſtance or Vi- 
gour from thence, but Heat alone; whereby the earthy Particles are put in Motion and 
made to aſcend freer and faſter than they would otherwiſe do; which cauſes fuch Plants to 
_ ripen within the compaſs of our Summers, which otherwiſe they could not poſhbly do for 
want of Heat. a | 

But indeed the Excellence and Richneſs of this Earth is moſt and beſt ſeen in the Ver- 
dure, Fruitfulneſs, and large Production of ſuch Plants as ripen with the Sun, and need no 
artificial Heat; ſuch as Aſparagus, Artichokes, c. Theſe arrive not only to equal ſize, 
and make Heads as large as thoſe planted in artificial Earihs; but do acquire an even, re- 
gular and pleaſant Flavour from the well digeſted Matter or earthy Particles in which they 
grow, and which actually aſcend in their Veſſels towards their Encreafe. In ſhort, in all 
ſuch Caſes as ſerve to make a Garden fruitful and profitable, I prefer Untried Earth to the 
beit of even rotten Dungs, or the common artificial Compoſts, with which our Books of 
Gardening, as well as the Gardens themſelves, . are ſo commonly ſtuffed and filled. And 
that for theſe following Reaſons : | | OL: 
1. This Virgin Earth is not infected with the Seeds of ſuch Weeds as are ordinarily car- 
ried about in the Air from Place to Place, becauſe being covered with a Thick-ſer Turf, 
noxious Weeds can find no Place to fix themſelves z and fo they die and periſh ſoon after 
their Fall z whereas all artificial Compoſts, that are made with Dung and laid in Heaps to- 
gether to rot and mellow, are ſubject to receive the Infection of the aforeſaid Weeds; and 
accordingly Experience ſheweth that ſuch Compoſts-and Manures, eſpecially in light Soils, 
bring ſuch intolerable Poiſons, and ſuch a multitude of new Weeds along with them as no 
Care or Art can quickly root out again. | 

2. Becauſe Virgin Earth affords better and wholeſomer Productions than can reaſonably be 
expected from Soils made with Art and Dung; which tho' they are filled with nitrous and 
ſulphurious Matter, fit to ſet the carthy Particles in Motion for the Growth and — 
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of Plants and Trees; yet they alſo ſend up many mixt heterogeneous indigeſted Juices, 
Whereas, 


which give «xſavoury and ſometimes unwhoiſome "Taſtes to Leaves and Fruit: 
Earth taken from under an old Turf, bath all the Richneſs of Nitre and Sulphur requiſite 


for the Purpoſe of Vegetation, and at the fame Time its earthy Particles ſo well mixt and 


incorporated, all its Juices ſo well mellowed and refined by Age, that they only want to 
be ſtirred and expoſed to the kind Influence of the Air, Rain, and Dewi to be made to 
exert themſelves, by paſſing through the Veſſels of Plants and Trees, for their Increaſe and 
the wholeſome Productions of Nature. And this I ſhould think may ſuffice to regulate 
the Culture of Plants as a Thing of no ſmall Importance; becauſe as a Tree, fo allo the 
Soil is known by its Fruit diſcovered by the Taſte. The difference of the Goodneſs of 
ſuch Plants and Sallading as are raiſed and brought us from freſh Land out of the Country, 
compared with thoſe which the Avarice of the Gardeners, or rather the Luxury of the 
Age tempts them even to force and reſuſcitate, is moſt diſcernible in the untimely and taſt- 

kis Articles of Aſparagus at Chriſtmas. 1 TFC 
E Tr is certain (faith Sir * Thomas Brown) that about populous Cities, where Grounds 
are over-forced for Fruit and early Sallading; nothing is more unwholefome. Men in the 
& Country look ſo much more freſh and healthy, and commonly are longer lived than 
te thoſe who live in the Middle and Skirts of vaſt and crowded Cities, invironed with rot- 


ten Dung, loathſome and common Lay-ſtalls; whoſe noiſome Steams wafted by the Wind, 


e poiſon and infect the ambient Air and vital Spirits with thoſe pernicious Exhalations and 
Materials, of which they make rhe Hor-Beds for the raiſing thoſe Præcoces and forward 
Plants, which gratify wanton Palates. For thoſe being corrupt in the Originah cannot 
but produce malignant and ill Effects to thoſe who feed upon them“ It was alſo f Mr. 


Eveljn's Opinion long fince that there is nothing fo proper for Sallad Herbs and Plants, as 


the genial and natural Mould impregnate with well digeſted Juices, without any Mixture of 
Garbage, Carrion, and other filthy Ordure, porn not half conſumed. I queſtion not bur 
that every Body would prefer Corn and all forts of Grain raiſed from Marle, Lime, and 
[| Chalk, ſweet and natural Soils for Amendments, before that which is produced from the 


 Durg-hill only. Even Experience ſhews that the Rankneſs of Dung is frequently the cauſe 


of Blaſis and Smuttineſs in Corn; as. if the Author of Nature would thereby teach us to 
take hced of all unnatural and ſordid Mixtures. It is the Obſervation of thoſe who have 


been converſant in Vineyards, that Vines forced with Dung and growing in the Vales, pro- 


duce Wines much more heady and unpalatable, than thoſe which grow on the ſides of 
Hills and are leſs forced. | : Ed „ 
| Monſfeur Quinteney hath rightly obſerved, that the Senſe of ſinelling is a proper Judge 
of the Goodneſs and Salubrity of Earth; and I would add alſo ({ctring aſide too great 
Nicety) that the Senſe of Toft is no leſs a Diſcerner of that Mutter; and this Reaſon is 
to be aſſigned for both; becauſe an i Smell proceeding from Corruption or undue Mix- 
_ will give an ill Taſte: And the Fruit or Product will taſte accordingly. But ſtill I 
add z ; 2 5 : oy | 
3. That though artificial Compoſts, if they have had ſufficient Time to mellow and to 
loſe the Unſavourineſs of Dung, may be ſuppoſed to obtain moſt of the good Qualities of 
Untried Earth; yet here is a Treaſure eaſier purchaſed, always ready at Hand, and imme- 
diately fir for Uſe. Theſe are Conſiderations by no means to be paſſed over ſlightly : For 
were there no other Advantage but this; that Untried Earth anſwers all the Purpoſes of 
Dung, what a vaſt deal of Manure, unneceſſarily loaded into a Garden, would be ſaved 
for the more uſeful and profitable Purpoſes of Meadows, Paſtures, and Arable Land ? If 
then I can make this rational Doctrine take place, as it ought z eſpecially when confirmed 
by Experience, I ſhall expect the Thanks of the Farmer and the Gardener ; Both the one 
and the other receiving great Advantages thereby. The one ſeeing his Barns filled with 
Plenty, ariſing from Treaſures formerly waſted ; and the other receiving the Commenda- 
tions of his grateful Maſter, for furniſhing his Table with the beſt taſted Herbs and Roots, 
and the moſt delicious Fruits. f | | ” 
Now I am upon this Head, it may not be amiſs to take Notice and adviſe that the 
Depth or Thickneſs of this Earth ſuperinduced in the Kitchen-Garden is to be diſcretional- 
ly proportioned to the Nature of the Plants to be ſown : Onions, Lettuce, Spinage, Peaſe, &c. 
which take but ſhallow Hold, will require only two or three Inches thickneſs : Whereas, 
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Carrots, Parſnips, | Scorzonera and Skirrets, which 90 deeper into the Ground, may require 


- 


ten or twelve. The firſt Coat of Earth, diſcreetly ſtirred 222 a Hough, will laſt 


good four or five Vears, without any Amendment; and the laſt, cauſe thicker and deeper, 
will continue” god fix or ſeven Years; ſtirred always with the Spade. 2 
|} VN. B. The Tack, Which is pared off from the Untried Earth, if it is not required to be 
3 laid down again, may be laid on Heaps to rot for two or three Vears; which, being now 
und then ſtirred, will prove excellent Soil for Amendments, and particularly good for a Su- 
induction to the Aſparagus Bed; which being a Plant whoſe Pores and Veſſels are very 
rge, is very apt to admit every Nouriſhment of the groſſeſt Nature, and conſequently to 

receive a Reliſh and Tincture from all indigeſted Dungs and undue Mixture. 
From the Whole of what I have faid upon this Head of Untried Earth, I think this 
Corrollary of its Virtue and Excellence may fairly be deduced by Way of Analogy ; that 
as it is found by long and conſtant Experience; that the animal Life in all Creatures is beſt 
reſerved and continued by the ſimple and unmixt Products of Nature, and more particu- 
farly with reſpect to Mankind; that fach Men as have but (as we ſay) from Hand to 
Mouth, and are conſtrained by Neceflity to live upon imple Diets and the natural Food 
| of their own Country, are for the moſt part healthier and longer lived, than thoſe who 
; indulge themſelves by Exceſs, and by a wanton Luxury ſtudy to imbibe all that Art and 
Riches can procure, ſhortning their Days by the intemperate Uſe of mixt and unnaturat 
Foods: So in like manner, Yegetables of all ſorts, but eſpecially Trees, from which are ex- 
pected the annual Rewards of Fruit, as they will preſent their Fruit more beautiful and bet- 
ter taſted, ſo may well be ſuppoſed to be alſo more laſting and durable, being fed by Simple 
and unnatural Diets. | N e n N 
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oy The Flower-Garden. | 


AM now arrived to that Part of my 'Treatiſe of Vegetables which is 
not leſs (if not more) pleaſant and delightful than what has gone beforc. 
The Flower-Garden indeed in the —_ Senſe of the Word and in or- 
| dinary Acceptation, is not profitable, but the contrary. But if what tends 
ld the Delight and Pleaſure of Mankind; if what ſerves to transfer the 

Mind from the Beauty of the Thing formed to the glorious and wiſe 
Former and Contriver of all Things; if what gives an Opportunity to All up the Paren- 
theſis of Life (for ſome ſuch there muſt be) with innocent Amuſement and Satisfaction; 
or any of this may be called Benefit and Gain to a reaſonable Creature, then the 


ccc Flowers 


282 New Syſtem of 1 
Flower- Garden may well be faid to be profitable, as it is univerſally allowed to be pleas 


F. T would here I confels rather chuſe, if the Fair Sex would give me Leave (and it ſhall 
be done with a great deal of Honour) to addreſs my ſelf to hem. Multiplicity of Bu- 
. fineſs and the neceſſary Affairs of Life do not ordinarily engroß their Time, nor diſtract 
their Thoughts ; theſe Seyerities are the Load and Complaint of our own Sex: And al- 
tho' the Mey are hereby much diverted from the Amuſements they would otherwiſe chuſe, 
yet the Women are not generally under ſuch Avocations, but have more Leiſure to follow 
innocent Deli and ſuitable Recreations. Thus if Inclination and Leifure could bur 
once agree and unite, I flatter my felf the Ladies would ſoon think that their yacant Hours 
in the Culture of the Flower-Garden, © would be more innocently ſpent and with greater 
Satisfaction, than the common Talk over a 'Tea-Fable; where Envy and Detraction ſo 
Whereas, when Opportunity and Weather invite them amongſt their Flowers, there 
they may dreſs, and admire, and cultivate Beauties like themſelves, without exvying or being 
envied. Fhere they may diſpoſe the great Variety of Colours, which Nature has given 
to ſeveral Flowers, and what Order and Mixture they pleaſe ; and whilſt they are admi- 
ring the Author of Nature for affording theſe elegant Glories, they may at the fame 
Time pleaſe themſelves and others with their own Fancy and Skill in mixing and explains 
ing them. | . 1 

51 ſpeak not this excluſively, as if I thought none but the Ladies ſhould meddle with 
Flowers. The Study and Culture of the Flower-Garden hath been the Entertainment and 
Recreation of wiſe and good Men in all the Ages of the World, and they have always 

thought, from the Example of Solomon himſelf, that the more they unfold Nature's 
Beauty and Variety in every Part, the more extenſive was the Pleaſure, and the greater 
the Admiration of its Author. - 185 | | 

It was indeed fome Time before I came to take much Pleaſure in the Flower-Gar- 
den, having been for ſeveral Years ſo wholly engaged in rectifying Miſtakes, and making 
ſome intelligible Improvements in the more profitable Part of the Fruit- Garden But J 
quickly found after I had once planted and diſpoſed my Garden in the Order and Method 

agreeable to my own Fancy, there was always a conſiderable Part of the beſt Seaſon in 
the Summer left, when there was almoſt nothing to be done by Way of Diverſion, (at 
leaſt not much manual Operation by Way of Exerciſe) except 1 could begin to think of 
loving and cultivating the Flowers as well as the Fruits Still preſerving the Maxim which 
I had always laid down to my ſelf, and have ſince recommended to others, not to enlarge 
the Bounds of either Gardens too far, but rather ſtrive to have multum in parvo. 
Aſter I have ſaid thus much by Way of Introduction to what I have to ſay further 
about Flowers, their Culture N I ſhall only here inform the Reader of the 
general Method I intend to purſue in treating of this Subject, which, becauſe it hath been 
pretty much exhauſted of late, and begins now to be generally welt underſtood, I ſhall 
not dwell long upon, intending chiefly to explain what others have left in the Dark, and to 
ſay as little as poſſible upon that which every one underſtands. Firſt, I ſhall ſpeak of what 
appears to me to be the moſt proper Situation and Diſpoſition-of a Flower-Garden. Se- 
condly, I ſhall treat of ſuch Soils or Compoſitions of Earths as are found to be in the 
general moſt agreeable to Flowers. Thirdly, I ſhall treat of all the ſeveral Kinds of Flow- 
ers, great and ſmall, uſually known and growing with us in England; whether Annuals 


from Seeds, or Perannuals, propagated from bulbous Roots, or Slips, or Layers. 
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| Concerning the Situation and Diſpofion of le Flower-Garden. 


py HERE Election can take Place, one ſhould always chuſe to have the 

PFlower-Garden near the dwelling Houle ; becauſe ſuch Beauty and Orna- 
ment, the more they are under conſtant Inſpection, the eaſier and better 
r they entertain thoſe two finer Senſes, Seeing and Smelling. But then it is 
not with Flowers as it is with Fruit, the more Sun they have, the better; and therefore 
again, where Choice is to be had, I ſhould prefer an Eaſtern Expoſition, or if that cannot 
be had; a Western, rather than to let it lye open and entirely expoſed to the Sun's hot- 
teſt and meridian Rays, whereby they are apt too ſoon to hang their Heads; to wither 
away, and die. | RT BY es nd il 9 5 
There are indeed ſome ſorts (as will be taken Notice of in its proper Place) that want 


naturalized here with Care and Art, and even urſed in a Hot-Bed. Theſe therefore may 
either be ſet in Pots, and placed or moved occaſionally as Fancy directs; or elſe may be 
planted by themſelves under ſome Southern Borders near the Houſe (but not to be dropp'd 
upon) where their Beauty may not be loſt or everlook'd. But then as to moſt of our 


much Sun is almoſt as bad as zoo little. | . 
But there is a much worſe Enemy to a Flower-Garden than this, which I am now 
to ſpeak to and caution againſt in the Choice of a Situation; and that is, the Wind, 
that reſtlels Enemy to all Vegetables z the Fury whereof, if not 180 againlt, is like 
ſome turbulent Spirits in the World, ever diſturbing the Peace and Quiet of every Thing 
within their Reach. Walls are ſome Defence, where they are tall, and the Garden little; 


Garden encompaſſed with Hedges of Eugh, Holly, or Jhite-Thorn (the firſt is abundantly 
the beſt) which after frequent. Clippings, are not only more ornamental than the beſt 
Walls, but by far more uſeful, and are better Defences againſt the mercileſs Rage we are 
| ſpeaking of, both with Reſpect to the Flowers themſelves, or the Female Lovers. 
In ſpeaking of the Situation and Diſpoſition of a Flower-Garden, there ſhould be alſo 
ſomething ſaid of the Form thereof; which though it muſt and will always vary according 


of Beauty, and ought to throw the whole into Variety amidſt Uniformity. And leſt the 


ſify and enlarge it almoſt infinitely. C 5 
If the Rules of Proportion are but well obſerved, the more plain and imple the Figure, 

the more beautiful it will appear, the more agreeable, the more natural and unaffected. Moſt 
of the ſtudied Plans do diſcover too much of the 7awdry in them, and are comonly too 
confuſed to give any diſtinct Pleaſure ro the Eye, except it be whilſt they are only ex- 
hibired on Rp. 


Artiſt may find Admittance to the Beds in every Part, either by the large or by leſtf 
\ Gravel-Walks or Paths; ſo as by the Reach of the Arm every Operation may be perform- 
ed with Eaſe. And I think I need bur juſt fay, the Center in the middle of the Circle 
ſhould be filled with ſome curious Ever-green Plant cut pyramidically, and fluited either 
perpendicularly or in a ſpiral Line. But I muſt not enter into farther Particulars 3 for after 
all, the Floriſt will and muſt be left to his own Fancy. | 


N. B. All tall Flowers ſhould be excluded this Plan; for they will do' better diſperſed 
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the hotteſt-Expoſition to bring them to Maturity and Glory: But theſe are Foreigners, and 


own Natives, ſuch as Tulips; Ranunculus's, Emonies, Cc. with theſe, it is certain, 700 


but otherwiſe they do but occaſion great Reverberations, W hirles, and Currents of Wind, 
ſo that they often do more harm than good. I ſhould therefore chuſe to have the Flower- 


to Perſons: different Fancies, yet Fancy onght to be regulated by the genera Principles 


Fancy ſhould not be bumourſome enough, Mr. Bradley has told us of a Method to diver- 


But care muſt be taken to contrive it ſo that it may be eaſily ſeen, that the curious 


in Borders elſewhere, where they may have room to extend their Leaves and Branches. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of ſuch Soils and C ompoſitions of Earths as are found to be in the 
general moſt agreeable 10 Flowers. Tg 


HAVE long obſerved that a hot Soil and ſcorching Sand, though never ſo rich, 
is as bad for moſt of our fineſt Flowers as too much Sun, and that in the general 
a moderate Degree of Coolne/5 and Moiſture in a Soil is beſt. For which Reaſon, if 
A. a proper Uniried Earth can be found with thoſe two Qualities, no Compoſition of 
Art can exceed it; and therefore this in the firſt Place ſhould be diligently fought for, 
and diſcreetly choſen as a Treaſure in the Flower, as well as the Frait-Garden, for the fame 
Reaſons as are aſſigned in the Chapter 6f Untried Earth. (See Page 277.) | | 


But foraſmuch as it may be difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible to procure this Earth 

in ſufficient Quantities, and to entire Satisfaction, with reſpe& to Richnefs and other re- 
quiſite Qualities, I ſhall lay down ſome ſhort Rules and Helps, which every ingenious Per- 
on may eaſily enlarge or improve, as Situation and Circumſtances may require. 

II will eaſily be perceived by what I have already ſaid, that Hor/e-dung, from its Nature 
and Qualities (eſpecially if not quite rotted to Earth) is Poiſon, and greatly hurtful to moſt 
Flowers: And if it is reduced to Earth, its Lightneſs and hot Nature muſt be qualify'd 
with other Compoſitions : But the beſt Way of all is to banifh it. Strong Clays on the 
Surface are alſo on the other Side very undeſireable, as they chill, and ftarve, and bind the 
tender Fibres of Flowers; ſo that they cannot extend themſelves to fetch proper Nouriſh- 

ment for their Increaſe, and to ſupport their Health. But it is ſeldom ſeen, but that on 
the ſtrongeſt natural Clays there will be five or fix Inches of good loamy Earth on the 

Top; and that is ſufficient, if Care be taken to carry off the wet by Drains into the 
lower Grounds at a Diſtance. The contrary to cold Clays, and equally undefircable, is hot 
and dry Sand. Each of theſe muſt have different Remedies. | 2 e 

To the cold Clays muſt be mixt or ſuperinduced large Quantities of ſuch Untried Earth 
as is found to be rich, light, and ſandy; or if this cannot eaſily be met with, rich and 
light enough, let a third Part of Horſe- dung throughly rotted ro Mould be added. To 
the naturally hot and dry Sands muſt be added and mixt rotten Hogs or Com- dung, which 
hath the two Properties of being cool and moiſt. Moreover, on theſe light Soils I have 

found Chalks and mellow Clays out of the Bottoms of Ponds to be excellent Superinducti- 

ons, and fit to bring the hotteſt and lighteſt Sands to a proper Confiftency for Flowers: 
But above all, where Marle can be had, that is of a Nature diſſoluble, J have found that 
to be by much the beſt Ingredient to be mixt with light Soils for a Flower-Garden. 

Mark is fat, cooling, and heavy, and if a third Part of it be mixt with two other 

thirds of light mellow Untried Earth there is (I think) no other artificial Compoſt of 
Earths and Dungs can excel, nay not egual it, in all its excellent Properties for accelerating 
the Growth of Flowers, and explaining their utmoſt Glory and Beaury ; eſpecially if ſome 
Pains be taken with the Marle to fift it fine, and mix it well with the Earth. Some 
have thought that for Carnations, and obtaining the largeſt Flowers, even the Soil taken 
out of the Bottom of Ditches, where Land-Floods have driven the Earth in Heaps, is 
beſt :- And this undoubtedly is very good, when it is diſcreetly choſen; becauſe ſuch drift 
Earth is many Times compoſed of ſome of the richeſt Ingredients and Soils that fall from 
the upper Grounds; which at laſt and at beſt are but an Imitation of what I have be- 
fore directed; and yet you can never be ſure of a due Quantity of your Ingredients thus 
found in Ditches, but that there may be yet too much of one and too little of another Sort: 
W hereas in the Caſe of Untried Earth and Marle, you make your Mixture to your Mind, 
of a due Proportion and proper Conſiſtency. Two thirds of the firſt and one third of the 
laſt, J have found to be the propereſt Proportion if the Uniried Earth be any thing light, 
and of a ſandy Nature. '\ ö | : 

However, becauſe many by their Experience have found other artificial Earths and Com- 
poſts excellently to anſwer their Ends, and their Expectations, what I have ſaid before is 
not ſpoken excluſively of other Ingredients, for the Purpoſe of moſt, much leſs of fome 
particular Flowers. For the Bottoms of old W ood-Piles, well rotted Saw-Duſt and Leaves; 
the Mould found in the Cavities of old Willow-Trees, rotted Thatch, rotted Cow-dung, 
Turt-aſhes, Lime, and the Dung of Hogs and Poultry mellowed and ſweetened by Age. 

Theſe are all good and excellent, and very agreeable ro moſt Flowers, if they are _ 
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with Diſcretion and Knowledge, f. e. if the hot and light Kinds are WY and proportion» 
| t 


ably mixt with the heavy and cd. Only I till add, that the Difficulty of mixing theſe 
rightly is greater and more hazardous than in the Cafe above: Though ir ought to be 
taken notice of, that the Dung of Hogs and Cows alone well reduced to Mould, have 
done Wonders in explaining ſome Flowers. at e nh 
Thus becauſe it is impoſſible to lay down one general Rule for a Preparation of Soil, 
that may ſuit all Flowers, I ſhall think my ſelf obliged to take Notice, as I go along, 
where any particular Compoſts or Mixtures will 'be neceſſary for the Benefit and Pro- 
ſperity of ſuch particular Flowers. 5 

W hether the Flower-Garden is to be formed out of a natural Soil grown over with Turf 
or whether from confuſed Rubbiſh, or worn out Ground, it is neceſſary that it be frequently 
turned over during the whole Summer, that it may be perfectly cleaned from Stonts, Roots 
and Weeds: For by thus turning and tumbling the Earth backward and forward, not only 
what grew upon the Surface will be deſtroy'd and mellow'd, but the Seeds of Weeds (ſome 
of which will lye ten or fifteen Years in the Earth, and afterwards grow) by being made 
to Vegetate and Sprout, when they are diſturbed, will periſh by the Heat of the Sun. 
Thus the Soil being with Care and Diligence brought to a proper, clean, and mellow 
Condition, and the Superinductions rightly adjuſted and mixed, the beſt Seaſon and Time 
for putting it into a Figure and Form for Buſineſs, is about Michaelmas, and all the Month 


of October, which is the propereſt Time for ſerting bulhous Roots, ſuch as Ranunculus's 


Emonies, Tulips, Cc. and for ſowing many ſorts of Flower-Seeds, as will be obſerved here- 
after. But although I have given a Specimen of a Figure for a Parterre, (and there are 
many other Varieties to pleaſe the Fancy) yet it may not be amiſs to oblerve here, to di- 
rect the ingenious Floriſt in —_ his Earth in the Borders and Compartments, that 
the belt and moſt graceful Figure for the Plain of the Earth, is the Shape of a Carp's 
Back, riſing pretty much in the Middle, and ſo of Courſe. linking gradually to the Bor- 
ders or Edgings. For by thus forming as it were, a fort of an Arch, it will ſet off the 
Plants it contains with an apreeable Beauty, and make the Flowers appear in every View 
much better and more graceful, than if they were ſet on a Plat. | | 

I cannot but here repeat what J before hinted at; that it will by no Means be proper 
to plant or ſow the talleſt Race of Flowers in the Parterre, except it be of much larger 
Ext:nt, than what I have before ſuppoſed; for Sun-Flowers, for Inſtance, Holly-hocks, 
white and Orange-Lillies, tho? proper in their Places, yet amongſt Reptiles and the lower 
Race of ſome of the moſt beautiful Kinds do not add to, but take away from the Beauty 
of the whole, and exhibit ro the Eye a confuſed Wood all on a Heap. 

All Reptiles therefore and Flowers of the humbler Size ſhould be ſet in Compartments 
by themlelves judiciouſly ſorted . both as to their Kinds and Stature. Thoſe that riſe about 
a Foot high ſhould be ſet in the Middle of the Gibbous Part of the Compartment ; ſuch 
as Narciſſus-Rockets, c. Thoſe of ſix or eight Inches, as Iris, Candia-Tufts, Sweer-Wil- 
liams, Ec. in the next Order; and Auricula's, Polianthus, Grocus, and ſuch kind of humble 
Flowers neareſt the Edgings. And if this Gradation of Flowers were further ſo ordered as 
to anſwer the ſame Times of blowing, the Beauty would itil] be the prettier, more entire 
and uniform. e > Or 5 „ eee 
Thus it may be plainly ſeen what I aim at and would adviſe, viz. to keep a Wilder- 
nels out of the Flower-Garden, and to let the Wilderneſs of Flowers grow, where it may 
be a real Ornament in the Borders of the grand Squares, or Parterres, or under the Nort 


Walls at a great Diſtance, or in any by or angular Places. Tulips, Ranunculus's and Emo- 


nies, ſhould by all Means have Places allotted for them by themſelves; becauſe their Vas 
rieties are great, and nothing elſe ought to interferez becauſe nothing elſe of the bulbous 
rooted Kinds can compare with their Beauty. Further, NE THT 

Water being fo very neceſſary for all Flowers, eſpecially thoſe that are new planted from 
Layers, Slips, or Roots parted, it may be thought proper that I ſhould ſay ſomething of 


the beſt Kinds. Well- Water or all ſuch as are accounted hard are the worſt. Running- | 


Water is eſteemed excellent, becauſe being in continual Motion it ſubtilizes and warms 1t- 
le]f, acquiring fertilizing Qualities from the terreſtrial Matter mixt with it. Rain- Water 
hath wonderful Properties in Vegetation, from its having imbibed the nitrous Spirit of the 
Air. And as for Pond and Standing- Waters, they muſt be very proper for Plants, as be- 
ing wonderfully repleted with terreſtrial Matter, which alone is fir for the Formation and 
Augment of Flowers as well as Plants: But neither to that nor to Water is owing the Va- 
niety of Colours (as hath been vulgarly miſtaken) but only to the Figure of their different 
Ducts and Paſſages. Seema | | 
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fo, ſhort, the great Difficulty of all is to have a Command of Water of any Kind neat 

| the Flower-Garden; For the very worſt may very eaſily be made good, if it be ſuffered to 

ſtand ſome Time in the Sun and Air; and more eſpecially if Shcep's Dung, or Garden 

D ̃ oͥ %âT ] NV. . ̃² 1 

Beſdre I conclude this Chapter I ſhall advertiſe the Reader, that in treating of Flowers, 
I ſhall uſe the ſame Method I did in treating of Plants; firſt, give a Table or Catalogue 
of all ſuch kinds and forts of Flowers as uſually grow in our Iſland; and then particu- 


krly explain their Nature and direct the beft Methods of cultivating and increaſing them. 


A complete Catalogue of FLOWER s great and finall, perannual ot 
annual, uſually known or propagated in England, either in the naked 
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Ground or Hor-Bed. 


Perannual E L o w E Rs of the 


talleſt Size. 


Campanula pyramidalis. 
 Mſters or Starworts. 
Holly- hock. 
Perannual Sun- Flowers. 
_ Everlaſting Pea. 
Canterbury Bells. 
Fox-Gloves. 
Lillies. 
Martagons. 
Mulleins. 
Primroſe- Tree. 
Tuberoſe. 
Cardinal Flower. 
Belvedere. 


8 


| Perannual F LOW Ek Rs of the 
middle Size, whether from 
bulbous Roots or Off- ſets. 


Mi 


# » 


.. 
(ſphodils. 


- Pony. 


Julian. 

Narciſſus or Daffodil. 
Fraxinelle. 6, 
Valerian. | 
Cyanus or Blue bottla. 
Roſe- Campion. 

Rocket. 

Monks-hood, aconite à violent 
Pon; - | 
Scarlet Lychnis. 

Sweet William. 

Crown Imperial. 

Acaut bus. 

Carnation and Pink, 
Stock Gilliflower, 

Wall- Flower. 


 Star-Flower,  _ 
Geranium or Crane's-Bill, 


'Gentionella. 


French Honyſuckle. 


Cardinal- Flower. 
Hyacinth. 
Collumbine. 


A 
Orctius. al 
Frittilariè. 


Globe- Flower. 


Anemone. 


Ranunculus. 
Cyclamen. 3 


Hellebore. 
Bacchus Bole. 
Jonzuile. 


Baſtinet, _ 

Lillie of the Pale. 

Dog's 'Tooth. © Ft 
Spider Wort, or Bruno's Lilly. 
Batchellor's Butlon. 
Dittany. | 
Paſque- Flower. 
Colchicum. 


1 


Mandrake or Golden Mouſe Ear. 


— 


— —J 


Reptiles of the loweſt Vi- 


vacious FLOWERS. 


Auricula. 


Polianuthus. 


Da ſie. 

Hepatica or Liverwort. 
Violet. | 

Crocus, and Colchicum. 
Snow drop. 


Panſie aconite. 


8 5 43 


Annual F . o WE RS from 


| Seed. 


 Sun-Flower: 


Snapdragon. 


 Lark-Heels. 


Poppies Argemone. 


| Candia-Tuft. 
Double Marigold. 


Venus Looking- Glaſs. 
Venus Navel-W ort. 


Parnaſſus. 


Muſcipula or Catch. tie. 


Flos Adonis. 
Nigella. 
Lapines. 
Scarlet Beans. 
Annual Stocks. 
Viola Tricolor. 


 Pheaſant's Eye. 
- Mallows. 


Scabious. 
Royal Comfrey. 


as * * 


— x 


— 


Annuals to be own in Hot- 


Beds. 


Amaranthus. 


Convolvulous. 


Marvel of Peru. 


Female Balſom. 


Sweet Sultan. 
Capſicum Iudicum. 


' Tudian-Creſs. 


I” > Plant. 


CHAP. 


French and African Marigolds. 
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Of perannual Flowers of the zallef Size. * 


Begin with the Campanula Pyramidalis. Of which there are two forts, the white and 
the blue; the firſt is little accounted of; bur the blue is greatly eſteemed, not for its 
Flowers taken /ngly, but as making ſo handſome a Shew altogether with a Multi- 
| tude of little blue Bell- flowers growing in a Pyramid, ſometimes five or fix Foot 
high; which Height makes it neceſſary ro ſupport the Stalks with Sticks. And when 
this Plant is fer in a Pot ſupported with Sticks beautifully painted, it may become the 
Cloſet or the Chamber of the niceſt Lady. They delight in a ſandy Soil, and are ſome- 
times raiſed from Seed ſown in September, but moſt commonly they are raiſed from Slips 
parted from the Roots in Marob. | | 


| Star-flower.} The War-flower, or Aſterwort, by ſome called alſo Oculus Chrifi, bears 


its blue or purple Flowers in October, on ſeveral Stalks of about three Foot high, and nor 
exceeded by many in Beauty, There is another fort which bears alſo purple Flowers in 


Auguſt, but not ſo tall as the other. Beſides which, there are alſo great Varieties of lels 
account. But it may not be improper to mention the Arabian Stay-flower, which diſco- 
vers its Beauty in May; the Naples fort, the Star of Bethlehem, both yellow and white, which 


flower in April. Theſe are hardy Plants, and may be multiplied by Seed, but beſt by 


the Roots parted in Spring, every one of which will quickly grow and bear Flowers the 


ſame Year, in almoſt any Soil and Expoſition. __ 


 Hollyhocks.] Hollyhocks are very aſpiring F lowers, riſing often with ſeveral Stalks tices 
than ſeven or eight Foot high; and therefore proper Places againſt Walls or the Cor- 
hers of Gardens ſhould be aſſigned them, where they may explain their Beauty to diſtant 


Views; for the ſeveral forts of them bear Flowers of almoſt all Colours: And thoſe which 


are double make a beautiful Shew in Autumn. The double ones bear Seeds and from them 
they ſhould be raiſed; and they will bear the ſecond Year; bur they may be alſo raiſed 


from Off-ſets, which is the ſureſt Way to continue or encreaſe the fort. March is the 
Month for both Methods. 1 | 4 Coo 
 Sun-flower.] The Sun-flower or Heliotrope is of two forts. The firſt here ranked among 
the perannuals is that which ſprings from the Root every Year, and ariſes from many Stems, 
making a goodly Shew with a Multitude of yellow Flowers, which becauſe they are apt 
to rum to the Sun, have acquired the Name of Heliotropes; but this properly is yet no 
more than what moſt other large Flowers growing tall, have. Thele are fo large and 
ſpreading, that they hardly find Admittance in ſmall Gardens; but in large ones they are 
very great Ornaments artfully placed at proper Diſtances: But neither are theſe ſo large 


as thoſe of the annual ſort raiſed from Seed fown in March, which will often grow eight | 


or nine Foot high, with many Branches loaden with large yellow Flowers a Foot dia- 
meter. 'Theſe die and muſt be ſown every Year, but with Caution too; for they haye 
matted Roots, and do much beggar the Ground. The Seed of theſe affording a good 
Quantity of Oil, tempted ſome Time ſince a Projector to ſow a whole Field, in hopes 
of Riches from the Oil: But he ſoon repented his Experiment, when he found he had al- 
moſt ſpoil'd his Land. „„ „„ % 
Everlaſting Pea.) The Everlaſting Pea is raiſed from Seed ſown in March; for it hath 
a Root like a Carrot, and bears tranſplanting very ill. It bloſſoms not till the ſecond 
Year after ſowing z but then it continues its Peach- Bloom Bloſſoms for above two Months; 
and if the Plant is ſupported either by Hedge or Tree, it will grow eight or nine Foot 
high. Ir js thought by ſome, that if the Bloſſoms are ſteep'd in Spirit of Wine, a fine 
blue may be produced, not much inferior to the Ultramarine. "SHE 
Canterbury Bells.) The Canterbury Bells differ from the Campanula Pyramidalis in not 
owing ſo tall, and having their Flowers of a deeper blue. They have rough Leaves 
ike a Nettle, and ſquare Stalks on which the Flowers grow. 'There are three or four 
ſorts of theſe cultivated in Gardens; one of which bears a double Flower, but every Way 
elſe like the common ſort. There is another ſort, which has a Root like a Rampion, 
creeping under the Surface of the Earth, and thereby encreafes very much; and this is by 
ſome called the Peach-leaved Bell-flower, from the Reſemblance irs Leaves have to thoſe 
of the Peach-Tree. Another fort bears white Flowers, 
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Fox-Gloves.\ 
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Soil. WTV 
TL.illies.] The Lilly by its Name diſtinguiſheth itſelf from thoſe that are leſs valuable. 
It is ever mentioned with Eſteem by the Antients; and both ſacred and profane Authors 
when they would make any Thing appear glorious, or make a moſt beautiful Compariſon, 
are wont to introduce the Lilly. But of theſe there are ſeveral Sorts; ſome more, ſome 
leſs beautiful, according to Perſons different Fanſies. The Orange Lilly, the white Lilly, 
the double bloſſom'd white Lilly, the trip d leav'd Lilly, and another Kind; which produces 
Bulbs upon its Flower-ſtalks, are the chief of this Kind deſerving Care and Cultivation. 
It hath nor hitherto been made certain that any of the Lillies have brought their Seed 
to any Perfection, the Flower always falling without leaving any Fruit behind it. So that 
the readieſt Way to encreaſe this Flower, is by Off-ſets from the Roots, which are wont 
to encreaſe and multiply oy much; and theſe may be taken up and planted again any 
Time, from Auguſt till the latter End of October. e R 
To change the Colour of the Lilly, and to have it of a purple Hue, whilſt it bloſſoms, 
ſome curious Perſons recommend the following Method. Take ten or a dozen of the 
Stems z tye them cloſe together, and hang them over a Chimney, where they will put 
forth ſmall Roots like a Bulb or Shallot on their Stems; and when the Time comes to 
plant, let the Branches be well ſteep'd in the Lees of Claret until they become very red 
and tinged. Then plant them in this State, and pouring a large Quantity of the ſame 
Lees upon them, the Lillies that will be produced, will bear a Flower of a purple Co- 
Tour. But quære. | o bie 
Martagons.] The Martagon is indeed but another ſort of Lilly, whoſe Leaves turn in- 
ward, and grow crooked, and is for that Reaſon called Lilium intortum. There are ſeve- 
ral ſorts of them differing in little elſe beſide the Colour of their Flowers, and all of them 
have this Property in common, that they thoot forth a great Number of Roots, by which 
they are ſo multiplied in October. This is alſo to be planted among Flowers of the lar- 
geſt Size, or rather at due Diſtances in the Middle of Borders, among Flowers of a leſs 
DIzE. | 591 . 
Mulleins.] There are divers ſorts of Mulleius bearing Flowers of different Colours, viz. 
brown, black, white, red, green, purple and yellow. This Plant is apt to gather a Multitude 
of Moths about it, from whence it is by ſome called Moth Mullein, and it ſeldom bloſ- 
ſoms lower than four Foot, and often fix Foot from the Ground; and although they are 
moſt of them wild Plants, yet the beautiful Spikes of Flowers they throw out, recommend 
them to the Eſteem of the Floriſt, who thinks them proper Companions with many others 
of taller Race. They love a ſandy Soil and the Shade, are to be multiplied by Seed ſown 
in Autumn or March, and will bloſſom the ſecond Year after ſowing. | 
Primroſe- Nee] The Primroſe-Tree obtains its Name from the Reſeqablance the Bloſſoms 
have to the common Primroſe in Shape, Colour and Smell. Ir riſes near three Foot high, 
will grow in any Soil, is to be raiſed from Seed ſown in natural Ground in the Spring in 
Nurſeries, and from thence ſhould be removed in proper Places in Autumn; for they 
bloſſom not till the ſecond Year. They flower in June, and the Seed is ripe in Auguſt. 
Tuberoſe.] The Tuberoſe is a ſort of Lilly or Wacinih, riſing three or tour Foot bigh, 
and about the Bigneſs of one's little Finger. On the top of this Stem grow ſeveral Flow- 
ers ripening one after another like thoſe of the white L/ly, but vaſtly better ſcented, and 
of an higher Perfume. Although this curious Flower is a Native of {aly and the Southern 
Parts of France; yet it is now become very common in England, eſpecially ſince the Roots 
are brought yearly to us from thoſe Parts at very moderate Rates. The Engliſh Roots 
and Off-ſets will indeed be brought to flower with Care; but then their Stems are ne- 
ver ſo big as thoſe chat are brought to us from abroad, nor are the Flowers ſo large, 
numerous, and beautiful. eee . | 1 97 wr 
Having therefore fixed upon ſome large and ſound Roots, about the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, a Pot with rich and well prepared Earth ſhould be allotted to each Root, which 
ſhould be only juſt covered at firſt, and no Water given to it; but let the Pot be ſer 


up 
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r to - Neek in a Hot-Bed diſcharged of its greateſt Heat, and then either covered 
with Frames or Bell-Glaſſes; . the leaſt Froſt x them when they firſt begin to 
indle. © 

After they have ſhot three or folk Inches, you: may begin to g them Sin Wat ; | 
a little at a Time, for too much Wet rots them. And then about the Middle of Ay, 


the Pots may be removed from the Hot-Bed, and either ſer in South Windows in i 
Doors, or againſt a warm Wall with Bell-Glaſſes over them till the Middle of May, When 


they will be able to ſhift for themſelves, with no other Care but a warm and ſheltered 
Situation, and a little Pond-Water every Day about Noon. 
When they begin to ſpindle; and the Flowers Buds ſhew chemſelvek:” they Muff be ſup- 


ported with handlome taper Sticks; which if they are painted yellow, and blue on the 


Top will add ſome Luſtre to the Flower, whoſe Excellence conſiſts chiefly in its Gdori- 
ferous Perfume. What is ſomething particular in the Tuberoſe is, that the Flowers blow 


. one after another, by which Means it continues a long Time in Bloom, eſ- 


pecially if it is kept within Doors, as it ought z for on -_ wool” Room wil be per- 
— with the Odour of the Flowers. 

Cardinal. Flower.] The Cardinal-Flower was brought into England from the Weſt Indies, 
and is much eſteemed amongſt the Floriſts. There are two forts of them, the one bloſ- 
ſoms about two Foot high, and bears Flowers of a pale blue, the other bears very beau- 
tiful Flowers of a Crimſon Colour on flender Stalks three Foot high. They may be raiſed 
from the Seed ſown in a Hot-Bed; but the beſt Way of encreaſing them is from the 
| Root, by planting them in April in Places well expoſed to the Sun. They begin to 
bloſſom the Beginning of Auguſt, and continue their Beauty near two Months. 

Belvedere] The Belvedere is one of the taller ſort of Perannuals, riſing in ſeveral Stems 
three or four Foot high. However, though it will bear the Winter, and may be remo- 
ved in the Spring, it is beſt to raiſe it from Seed ſown in the Spring; for the Root of 


this Plant is very ſenſible of the Air, and will dye if it be not immediately planted and 


watered as ſoon as it is taken up. This, and indeed all the preceding forts of Flowers are 
fitteſt for the large and ſpacious Borders. 
Comfry.) Royal Comfry is of a beautiful Green, and bears ſeveral Flowers falling "TIM 


like Cat's Tails, reſembling on one Side the Lark-heel, and of a deep Red. It is multi- 
_ ply'd by dividing the Roots in Spring, and ſetting it either in a Pot or ſome ſheltered 


Place; for the Cold much affects it. It is eſteemed. a good: Ornament to Borders, whe- 
ther ſet among CIOS of a r or ſmaller ire. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Perannual Flowers of the widdl Size, whether from Bulbous Roots 


r Off-ſers. 


Moly. ] HE Mob is called 9 ſome rhe Wild Gatlick; of which there are great 

as Varieties: viz. Homer's Moly, who gave the firſt Name to it; the Hun- 
garian Moly, the Indian Moly, the Serpent” s Moly, the yellow Moly, the 
purple Moly and the Silver Moly, beſides the Moly of Montpelier, which 
flowers late in September: For all the reſt flower from May to Fuly, making a very agree- 
able Figure in a Flower-Garden, either in the naked Ground or in Pots. They ordinarily 
ſhoot forth Stems a Yard high, on the Top of which appear Flowers of ſeveral Colours 
before mentioned, whoſe Leaves fall down like the Tops of Fennel. It thrives in any 
Soil, and is to be propagated from irs Bulbs either in Autumn or Spring. 


Aſpbodils.] The Aſphodil is by ſome called the King's-Spear, becauſe whilſt in flower, 


it. looks like a Scepter. There are two ſorts of it, little differing from one another, ſave 
that the one branches out much more than the other. It is better multiply d by the Roots 


than by the Seed, and it deſerves a Place amongſt the larger ] Flowers in the open Borders 
or Parterre. 


Piony.] The two Sorts of Pier are diſtinguiſhed by Abet Sexes. The Male Piony 
bears a Flower on the top of a — three Foot Nan in the Shape and Colour of 
Ee e e a red 
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a red Roſe; but much bigger and more double. The Feniale differs not much 
Male, only the Flowers are not fo large. They commonly flower in May, and endure long 
in the Ground without much Care or Art; and; which is its Excellence, it thrives bel 
where tenderer Plants will not live, in the Shade, and where it is leaſt expoſed to the Sun. 


» 
* 


from 


It is propagated by ſeparating 
Julian,] The Julian 
Are 


the Roots in Autumn or Spring. 
ſhoots our ſeveral hairy Stalks and pointed green Leaves, which 
arnifhed with white Flowers of a very pleaſant Smell. It may be multiply'd by the 
ſown in October, or early in the Spring; but then many Flowers muſt not be ex- 
pected the fiſt Year : But from Slips and rooted Plants you may ex 
car, which are ſometimes diverſified with purple and white. This Plant is ſuppoſed to 
be good infuſed in Drink for the Scurvy; for inveterate Coughs, for Aſthma's and in Con- 
vulſions; for its Property is to provoke Sweating. - It is not uncommon to find this Flower 
grow wild in | 


Narciſſus or Daffodil. Of the Nerciſas there are great Varieties brought amongſt us 
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pect Flowers the ſame 


by curious Floriſts. of different Colours and Shapes. Some ire fingle; ſome double; fome 


white, ſome yellow ; ſome large, and ſome ſmall; and amongſt theſe, ſome are earlier and 
| 1 _ On which Account there is of Neceſſity required ſome different Management 
and Culture. | | OL TOS VVV 
The Italian Narciſſus has a yellow Cup and white Flower, and ſhould be planted in 
light Earth. The Narciſſus of Conſtantinople is obſerved to ſhoot forth twelve Flowers 


with white Leaves at the top of its Stalk, having other ſmaller Flowers of a yellow Co- 


lour in the middle. The Beauty of this Colour is very great, but it ſhould have ſome 
Aſſiſtance to make it open and explain itſelf well. For which Purpoſe the Tunicle which 


contains the Flower ſhould be dextrouſly ſlip'd with a Penknife, that the Flower may make 


its Way the ſooner; otherwiſe it would be in Danger of being ſuffocated by its Mem- 
branes, which are apt to keep it as in a Priſon. Theſe are thought beſt to be removed 
every Year, and carried to ſome very dry Place, otherwiſe were they to be left in the 
Ground, they would throw out ſo many Suckers as would weaken them, and prevent 
their blowing. | oO. 2: . . 
There is a yellow pale Narciſſus, whoſe Leaves are commonly parted and curled, which 
is ſuppoſed to do better in Pots than in the open Ground, though it requires a lean 
Earth and a Degree of Shade to bring it to its greateſt Perfection. | 


The bite Autumnal Narciſſus requires alſo a lean Earth and little Sun, and may be 
lanted two Inches aſunder. | T 


be Spaniſh Narciſſus is both double and ſingle, and requires the ſame Soil and Cul- 
ture with the yellow fort. . 
The long or (as it is called) Camel necł d Narciſſus thrives beſt in a rich Soil, not too 
much expoſed to the Sun, becauſe it is moſt beautiful when it blows late. Theſe ſhould 
all be removed at leaſt once in three Vears. = 
It would be almoſt endleſs ro mention all the various forts of Narciſſus, which the Cu- 
_ Tious have of late diſcovered or deſcribed; But it would be the higheſt Injuſtice to the 
Crown and Glory, and King of them all, to ſay nothing, or bur little of the Narciſſus 
of Japan, which is by all allowed to have the Precedence and to excel in Beauty. 
It is not above half a Century ſince this delicate Plant was brought over to us from 
the Indies, when it was firſt called the Japan Lilly But afterwards as the Merchants tra- 
ding from thence, and unloading at the Ifland of Guernſey the Ballaſt, in which lay acci- 
dentally and coniuledly many of theſe Roots, they ſoon became plentiful there, and obtained 
the Name of the Guernſey Lilly, from whence at this Time we have them brought to 
us into England; the Want of which Knowledge hath occafioned our modern Authors 


writing about Flowers to ſpeak of this and the Narciſſus of Japan as two different Flowers: 


There are indeed two or three Kinds of theſe ſomething differing from one another, and ö 


the greateſt Difference is in one which flowers the Beginning of June; but they have 
. been all brought from Japan to Guernſey, and from thence are derived to us. The two 

other ſorts which flower in October and November, are alſo very choice and beautiful 
Flowers in the Form of a Lilly of a Crimſon and White Colour. The Cover wherein the 
Flower is incloſed is compoſed of white Membranes, which at their firſt opening diſcover 
the Flower-Leaves of a Pink Colour, repreſenting a Bunch of Feathers both in the inner 
and outward Side ſix unequal Pivots ſhoot out from the midſt of theſe Flowers, on the 


Top of which ſome Stamina appear like thoſe of Saffron falling down like. the Tops of 


Fennel of a beautiful and agreeable red. The whole Flower looks as if it 


: was powdered 
with Gold-duit, the Ground of the Petals being of a Roſe Colour. 5 


Two 
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Two thirds of Sea-Sand and one third of Garden-Mould feems beſt to imitate the Na- 
ture of the Soil from whence they come, and they are obſerved to thrive in ſuch, They 
will bear our Winters under a good South Aſpect; for they delight in a hot Sun. The 
| want of which is oftentimes the Occaſion they will not blow with us; but to make ſure 
of that, the only Way is to give ſuch as are in Pots the Advantage of a gentle Hot-Bed 
in Auguſt. The Off- ſets ſhould be removed once in two or three Years, and even they 
will oon with Care be brought to bes. N 
Fraxinelle.] Fraxinelle or baſtard Dittany ſhoots out Leaves like thoſe of the Aſ, tho 
ſmaller; is a hardy Plant, every Year ſhooting from its Reor, Stalks about two Foot high, 
on which are diſcovered Flowers not unpleaſant about Midſummer, and it is propagared ; 
by Plants or Seeds. 1 e ea | X 
 Falerian.) Of the Valerian there are obſerved chiefly three forts of different Colours, 
eſteemed chiefly for their fragrant Smell. One is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Dodonens 
or red Valerian. Another is called the Garden or white Valerian; both from the Colour 
of their Flowers on the Top of their Stems, and the third is called the Greek Valerian, 
and bears Flowers of a pale blue Colour on the Top of its Stalk z and this fort hath ſome- 
times variegated Leaves. Theſe are all of them apt enough to ſow themſelves from their 
Seed-Veſlels, and may be encreaſed by Off-ſers. They bloſſom in May and June. 
el] The original ſort of Cyanus or Blue-bottle is wont to grow plentifully amongſt 
Wheat: Bur yer there are two or three Kinds of them, which Gardeners think worth 
their while to encourage and propagate z viz. the great Cyanus, and the Cyanus of Conflan-, 
tinople. This Flower will grow almoſt any where, and in any Soil; but the more Care 
and the better Soil it hath, the fairer will the double Flowers be, which are of a lighr 
blue Colour, which being the leaſt frequent amongſt Flowers, is the more to be valued 
and encouraged. It may be raiſed from Off: ſets in March, or from Sced ſown in Au- 
tumn with a View of tranſplanting them in Spring. | ; 
Roſe Campion.) The Rojo Campion that hath a ſingle Flower is not ſo valuable as the 
double one, which is either red or red and white motled. If you raiſe it from the Seed, 
it midſt be from the ſingle one; pr the other bears none, but it may be raifed from, 
Slips ſet in March in the Shade. It is a pretty beautiful Flower; for the red is very daz- 
ling, and the red and white is no diſagreeable Mixture. Its Stem is about a Foot high, 
and it blows about Midſbmmer. ,, 1, . 5 
Koctet.] The jingle flowering Rocket is of little eſteem; but the double flowering white, and 
the double fleſh coloured are pretty Ornaments in the Flower-Garden, equalling and reſein- 
bling in Beauty the double white flock Gilliflower. They are apt to kill themſelves with 
bearing too many Flowers; and therefore too many, Stalks ſhould not be ſuffered z but 
ſome of their Heads ſhould be cur off before they flower, which is 3 in May, 
They are encreaſed by Slips taken from about the Roots and planted in March, and the 
ſame Year will blow on Stalks about a Foot high. %%% io Lag. 
Monts-Hoad.] ThY is a Plant that is raiſed with little Care: The Seeds thereof are 
large, and ſhould be fown in March under ſome Wall or againſt a Trellis or Arbour, where 
it will riſe three or four Foot high. Mr. Chomel and Ligey aſcribes a Property to this 
Flower which has never been known or obſerved in England, viz. that it faſtens itſelf to 
every thing it lays hold on like Peaſe; bur I could never obſerve that it has any Tenarils, 
bur grows upright with a ſufficient Strength of its own. It derives its Name from the 
Reſemblance the Flower bears to the Hood of a Monk, having its Valves and Tip behind. 
Its Flowers are of a beautiful deep Blue, and a very uncommon Form; but I cannot un- 
derſtand why Mr. Bradley faith this Flower is rarely found in the Gardens about London, 
for it is one of the moſt common Ornaments, I think, in 4/1 Gardens. But he doth 
right to lay in a Caution againſt its poiſonous Nature, for I have ſometimes trembled to 
ſee Diſhes garniſhed with its Leaves and Flowers, which appear in May and June. It 
may alſo be propagated by parting the Roots. 885 | „„ 
Scarlet Lychnis.] The Scarlet Lychnis, called alſo Flower of Conſtantinopie and Flower 
of Briſtol is a Plant well known and admired for its Beauty. The fingle as well as the 
doable fort ſtrike the Eye with its pleaſant ſcarlet Flowers, which appear in their Glory 
in June and July on Stalks three Foot high ſomerimes. The double fort eſpecially is 
ſometimes graced with a Pot, or elſe is ſet in the niceſt Quarters of the Flower-Gatden 
amongſt the taller Beauties. They love a light and rich Soil, may be encreaſed by flip- 
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ing the Root in March, or from Seeds of the ſingle fort ſown in Autumn. |, 
Seet-William.) There are two or three forts of this pretty Flower; and indeed the i 
forts are almoſt infinite, if you nicely obſerve the Diverſity of Stripes and Colours, and | 1 
the Sportings of Nature even in Flowers on the ſame Stalk, there being hardly = = | I 
; | | 5 = 
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found two exactly of the ſame ſorts, except they prove (as they do ſome times) Self-co- 
toured. The Flowers view'd ſingly are bur {mal}, and yet it is obſerved, that no Flower 
of its Bigneſs can ſhew more Beauty within ſo {mall a Compaſs. ,. 'Tbe ſingle ones differ 
only in the Colour of their Flowers; ſome are red and white, prettily intermixt; others are 
mixt with a deep Crimſon, and bear their Bloſſoms about Midſummer, and from their Seeds 
great Varieties have been raiſed. There is allo a double flowering Kind of a beautiful ved; 
but this having no Seed, muſt be raiſed from Slips in the Spring, and planted in an Earth 
„ ß . wie 1s as ES 
Crown Imperial] The Crown Imperial is by the Vulgar called Crown and Pearl, by 
Way of Corruption of the Word; but they found by reaſon of that Name on the Dil- 
covery of many round Globes at the Bottom of the Flower like ſo many Pearls: Ir s 
one of the largeſt Kind that blows ſo early in the Spring as March. The common bears 
a ſingle Row of yellow Flowers; but the double is that which is moſt eſteemed, the 
Flowers whereof are diſpoſed in the Form of a Crown, and appear like a Lilly of fix 
Leaves. One ſort of this Flower is found with variegated Leaves, green and white, which 
(when they are ſet in Rows) make a very agreeable Shew in the Spring. They are pro- 
pagated either by its bulbous Roots and Off-ſets removed at Midſummer, or (which is the 
furtheſt Way about) by the Seed ſown in Autumn. CCC 5 
Acanthus.] By the Authority of Mr. Bradley I inſert Acauthus here, having never ſcen 
it my ſelf. He faith indeed it is very rarely found in the Gardens about London, tho' it is 
a great Curioſity and of eaſy Culture. The Flowers appear in June upon Stalks of about 
two. Foot high, ſhaped like the Bloſſoms of the Fox-Glove, and are of a Peach-bloom Co- 
lour. The Leaves. of this Plant it ſeems are not without Beauty, full of Fhorns like 
T'hiſtles and prettily variegated. The Seeds mult be ſown in March, but will not bloſſom 
till the ſecond or third Year. They love the Shade and a ſandy Soil. LE, 
Carnation.) Whether we conſider the Carnation with reſpect to the Duration and Con- 
tinuance of its blowing, the almoſt numberleſs Varieties it affords, the ſurprizing Mixture 
of Colours in many of them, and the ſurpaſſing Beauty and Excellence of ſome choice 


ones every Year of late introduced amongſt us, and the .agreeable Scent in them all; if 


the Vine may be ſaid to be the King of Fruits; the Carnation mult be allowed to have the 
Precedence here and to be the Queen of Flowers. TEL 5 
There are ſome general Claſſes, under which Gardeners commonly range them, which 
for Diſtinction Sake I ſhall here mention, 'viz. the Picketees, Painted Ladies, Beazarts, 
Flakes, and Flames; the geiſeral Characters of which are thus: The Flowers of the Pic- 
ketees are of a white Ground ſpotted with red or purple. The Painted Ladies have their 
Petals dyed on the Upper Side either with red or purple, and the nether Side of their 
Flower-Leaves is plain white, The Flowers of the Beazarts are variegated with four di— 
ſtinct Colours; the Flakes are of two Colours only, and thote always ſtrip'd. And the Flames 
have a red or flame- coloured Ground, ſtrip'd with black or purple, or ſome very dark Co- 
o i Hir i got 88 1 
But foraſmuch as there are vaſt Varieties in all theſe ſeveral forts of Tribes or Claſſes 
(the  Picketees eſpecially) every one complimented with Titles of Honour and Diſtinction. 
And becauſe Names are precarious and arbitrary Things, carrying no certain Mark of Dit- 
terence, I ſhall not enter into thoſe Particularities, but chuſe rather to ſay fomething 
about their general Culture Ind, Managemen...... | 
Every one knows that a Carnation, and every diſtinct ſort of it, is beſt and ſureſt pro- 
pagated from Layers; that is to ſay, from collateral Branches proceeding from the Mother- 


75 


Root, and not ſpindling into a Flower. Theſe Branches {lit from the Middle of the firſt 


Joint neareſt the Root upward, and left with a Lip, and afterwards peg'd down into fine 
. Mould, will eaſily, in. about a Month or fix, Weeks, ſtrike Root from the Lip. If this 


Operation (which is eaſy. and familiar; I will not ſay, io the Ladies) be performed in June 


or Juh, the Flower may be taken from the Mother-Root with Safety before Winter, 
and ſet in a- prepared Bed; or if it ſtand in its Place till. Spring, it may then be remo- 


ved inta a Place where it is wanted; for I; need not ſay that the. beſt forts deſerve each 


one a Pot, which being to be moved, either within or without Doors, is often the Oc- 

caſion of the Preſervation of ſome of the choiceſt and tendereſt ſorts. NS 
Every one alſo knows that our belt Carnations (or Gilliflowers or Fuly-flowers, for ſo 
they are alſo called) are raiſed from Seed ſown in skreen'd untried Earth, taken from ſome 
of the beſt Flowers; and the beſt Time wherein to do this is April. I am aware that 
Floriſts have every one their Noſtrum of prepar'd Earth for the Seeds of theſe Flowers: 
But if Diſcretion do but guide the Floriſt with a View of chuſing ſuch untried Earth out 
of Meadows as is of a Holding Nature and rich, I am ſure he cannot err. Pors EE IP 
| ittle 
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Agriculture and Gardening. 


I am not ſufficiently ſatisfied about the new Syſtem of the Generation of Plants from 
Impregoation, as firſt communicated to the Royal Society by Mr. S. Moreland; and after- 
wards explained by Mr. Balle and Mr. Bradley. The Syſtem is pretty and rational: There 
wants farther Experience, and ſome Objections to be removed before a Man riot over- 
hafty can give into it. It is however upon the Foot of this Conjecture, that Mr. Bradley 
adviſeth the curious Floriſt, te plant of every good ſort of his double Carnations in Beds, 
on a Line in the Middle, and on each Side of them, to ſet at leaſt two Rows of ſingle 
ones of choice Colours, and among them ſome Plants of the Sweet-William and of the 
Iadian- Pin, which have ſuch Varieties. of odd Colours in them. The China-Pinks and 
the Swert- Williams bearing fingle Flowers as well as the ſingle Carnations, may have Op- 
portunity of communicating their Farinam into the Cells of the double ones, and /e their 


Seeds; which if they do, we ſhall not only gather a larger Quantity than we could other- 


wiſe expect, bur likewiſe be aſſured of great Varieties from them. Doubtleſs Mr. Bradley 


having ſince this firſt Conjecture, had many Years wherein to try his Experiments, and 


do improve Vegetables, will quickly give us A Hiſtory of his Sueceſs, and a Catalogue of 
new Fruits as well as new Flowers. „„ _ + 4 

In the mean Time we muſt be contented with the old Way of trying our Fortune, 
by ſowing the beſt Seeds on the propereſt Soils we can get; and to nouriſh, and explain 


the Flowers obtained, either from the Seed or by Layers, by ſuch ſuitable Mixtures of 
Earths as have been found beſt to anſwer the Expectations of the Curious. | 


It is by no Means ſo difficult to explain well the ſeveral Stripes of the ſmaller Picketees, 
and. Painted- Ladies, as it is to explain fully and largely the Flowers of the biggeſt Size, 
which is at preſent the great Emulation that Floriſts are got into. It is not fo much how 
good, but how: big is your Flower? Not but that all are agreed to commend! the Bonum 
Magnums, and to extol them if they are good and great too. The great Myſtery of ob- 
taining the End of a large-ſized Flower, I take to be in the Soil, the Situation, and ſea- 


ſonable Wat' rings. 


The proper Soil for a good and large Flower ſhould be betwixt the two Extremes of 
Clay and Sand, that is, of a loamy Nature, and: yet moſt, artificial. Earths are too dry, and 
too: rich. Some I have known that have had great Succeſs by taking out of Ditches ſuch: 
drift Earth and Sand as have been waſhed by Rains off 5 
with this alone have done Wonders. They who had rather try Mixtures, muſt be ſure 
to haye all their Dungs well rotted and mellowed by Time, and to remember that too 
great Riches is as bad as Poverty. After theſe Hints about Soils, I may well enough leave 
the ingenious Floriſt to his own Diſcretion. | | 1 
The Situation for a Flower in the Winter and Spring cannot be too hot: Hur after the 


Equinox is paſt, I ſhould: rather chooſe to let the Carnations in Pots to have only the Be= 


nefit of the Morning Sun till Noon, and be as; little expoſed to the mercileſs Winds as 
oſſible. 1225 1 | 
F Seaſonable Wat'rings (eſpecially for ſuch as are in Pots) is the laſt Thing to be carefully 


minded; and too much here is allo, as bad as 00 little. But as Pots are on every Side ſur- 
rounded; either by the Sun or hot Air, whereby the Earth within is quickly deprived of 
its Moiſture, therefore: proper Seaſons muſt be watched to give them the Supply wanted; 
which is beſt done by Water impregnated; with Sheep or Deer's Dung. After which it 
is a very right Practice of ſome: to lay ſhort green Graſs. on the Surface of the Pot 
round about the Flower, to keep the Sun from exhaling too ſoon the Moiſture. 


It ſeems hardly needful to ſay, that if a Flower be expected to blow very large, no more 


than one Stem with: its Flower ſhould be ſuffered: to remain; becauſe: Reaſon teaches, 
that one will be better fed and nouriſhed from the Root, than many; and this one muſt 


be well ſupported: by a ſtick. About ten Days before the Flowers open themſelves, all 
the round podded Kinds (which are indeed the largeſt) will begin to crack their Husks on 
one Side or other; and then it is that the diligent Hand of the careful Floriſt is expected: 
For with a Glover's Needle he ſhould: now ſplit or open the Hask on the oppoſite Side 


to the natural Fraction, and about three or four Days before the complete opening of the 


Flower, muſt cut off with a Pair of ſharp. Sciſſars the Points on the Top of the Flower- 
pod, and ſupply the Vacancies or the Openings on each Side, with two ſmall Pieces of 
Vellom or Oil- Cloth, which he may eaſily = in between the Flower-Leaves: and the 
inſide of the Huskʒ by: which Means the Bloſſom will diſplay its Parts equally on all Sides, 


litclez I ſhould rather adviſe to ſow the Seed in large ſquare Boxes ſer up to the Brim 
in the Earth under ſome well ſheltered South Wall. The next Year they may be re- 
moved, and the Year after may give you Hopes of ſeeing ſome new Varieties. - 


neighbouring, Fields; and 


1 Some 
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Some have contrived ts ſupply the Defe& of burſting Flowers, by applying a Piece of 


Gold-Beater's Skin to the Outſide, which if it goes quite round, and laps a little over, 


eſpecially if the Extremities of the Husks be cut off with a Pair of Sciſſars. | | 

Pint. ] The Pink being ſo near a-kin to the Carnation, it is neceſſary that I ſay. ſome- 
thing of it in this Place. It hath great Vatieties, and is chiefly propagated for Borders 
in large Gardens. Some are very double, and ftrip'd with pretty Eyes of ſeveral Colours; 


will confine the Flower within its proper Bounds, and yet give it Leave to explain itſelf, 


others are ſingle and ftrip'd with good Eyes: They are eaſily propagated both from the 


Seed and the Roots, which may be parted in the Spring; but from the Seed are every 
Day produced new Flowers, which are hardier and kept with lels Care than the Carna- 
tions But both are ſubject to be deſtroy'd by Ear-wigs; which may be catch'd in Hooks 
of Animals put on the Tops of Sticks. The German and Poets Pinks are both highly 
eſtcemed, and deſerve the Care of the Floriſt; the firf for its flaming red Colour, and 
the other for its deeper red, which is. ſometimes mixt with white. Theſe are alfo raiſed 
from Seed and Slips. "= 5 ONES On 9 Te Oe Th 
Stock- Gilliſower.] The excellent Property of the S/ock-Gilliflower is, that with Care it 
may be made to blow altnoſt all the Year; and a more fragrant and delightful Scent hardly 
any Flower affords; it is apt to be much hurt, and often killed by the ſevere Froſts of 
the Winter: To prevent which, the beſt Way is not to ſow them till after Midſummer ; 
far the bigger the Plant is, the leſſer it will endure the Winter. After they are two or 
three Inches high; they ſhould be removed at fix Inches aſunder, under a South Wall, and 


there abide till the Beginning of April, and then they may fafely be removed to the 


Places where Beauty and Fragrancy are expedted. — „ 

There are ſeveral Kinds of this pretty Flower. Some, and indeed the moſt, are ingle; 
ſome crimſon, ſome white, ſome purple, ſome red, and ſome ſtrip'd with white; and from 
theſe (eſpecially. ſuch as have fix or ſeven Leaves) are derived by the Seed, all the ſeveral 


double and ftrip'd ones of the aforeſaid Colours; for the double ones bear no Seed. Of 


all others the red Brompton Stork, when it comes double, eſpecially if double and ſtrip'd, 
is eſtecmed. the greateſt Beauty. I once accidentally met with in my own Garden a ſort 
with moſt beautiful ſtrip'd Leaves, of the N Flower, which liv'd with me a Year in 
its Glory; but being weaker than the other ſorts, the next Winter took it off; and I 
have never met with another ſince. The yellow Stock is a pretey great Rarity, but there 


are of them both ſingle and double. But when the double ones of all the beſt Kinds 


are obtained, the ſureſt Way to preſerve the Kind, is to ſlip them; i. e. to take ſuch Slips 


from the Side of the Plant as do not put forth Flowers; then lit the Bark at the lower 


End in four Places, raiſing it up a little with the Point of a Knife, and ſo fer it in light 
Mould in the Shade, watering it as Occaſion ſerves. ARS 5 
This Plant ſeldom continues more than two or three Vears; and the more it blows 
the ſooner it dies. Even the firſt Vear of blowing, if it continues to flower late, it 
will go near to die, except the Winter be very favourable; to prevent which, therefore 
the beſt Way is to head it, that it may in Autumn put forth new Shoots for flowering 
the next Summer. The Brompton large Kind is the hardeſt to be preſerved, eſpecially the 
deuble ſort, for that it quickly bears itſelf to Death. EY e 
Mr; Bradley's Advice of Inarching the double and ſingle Stock-Gilliflower on the Wall- 
flower might eaſily be try'd, and may probably enough {ucceed as to Growth ; but neither 
the Colour nor the Duration of the Flower can well be expected to be altered. How- 
ever it is good to try, that we may know every Power of Nature. 
- 1 cannot forbear mentioning the Difficulties I laboured under at Yelvertoft, where I ſel- 
dom or never could winter the double Bromfield Stock by the reaſon of the Coldneſs of the 
Soil and Climate, Lat. 52% 3o' And yet ever ſince J came into the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, no Winter hath hardly hurt them; but the Warmneſs of the Soil hath preſerved 
them, and they blow early in the Spring with Strength and Vigour, Lat. y. Without 
any Regard to the Age of the Moon, it is good to ſow the Seed at three or four ſe- 
veral Seaſons, and the older the Seed is the better, if it will but grow; after three Ycars 
it commonly periſhes in the Grouncg. 8 : 
MWall.ftower.] The Wall-flower is ſo near a-kin to the Szock-Gilliflower that little fur- 


| ther need be added to direct its Cultivation z for what regards the one, ſerves the other, 
| ſave that the Wall- flower is much the hardier Plant, and of longer Continuance. There 


are ſeveral ſorts found in the Gardens of the Curious, beſides the common yellow ſingle 
ſort, which chuſes to grow in Clefts of Walls and other dry Places, from whence it 
takes its Name. For the double yellow is ſtill better than the ſingle; and the rarer ſorts 
ſtill are, the double yellow with variegated Leaves, the double white, the bloody M. mo 
uu ord | whoſe 
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whoſe Flowers are yellow tinged with red, and another ſingle one, variegated with yellow 
and brown. They all bloſſom much about the ſame Time, viz. the three Spring Months. 
All the fingle forts progapate themſelves faſt enough from Seed, and the double ones are 
eaſily encreaſed from Slips well watered... With ReſpeCt to this as well as the Stock-G7l/i- 
flower, it is good to change the Seed with ſome Friend at a Diſtance, whoſe Soil is dit 
ferent 3 for the ſame Seed in the ſame Soil repeated, commonly degenerates. | 
(French Honyſuckle.] The French Honyſuckle bears Spikes of purle or yellow Flowers; 
bloſſoms above a Foot high, and make a goodly Shew. It is commonly raiſed from Seed 
in the Spring, but will not blow till the ſecond or third Year. *Tis an hardy Plant and 
will live ſeveral Years. - | re ee or rd Mono eg le: 8 
. Cardinal-Flower.| The Cardinal-Flower is a Plant which hath large Leaves, whence ariſe 
tall Stalks growing ſmaller upwards, on the Top of which there are Flowers of five Leaves. 
There are two forts of them brought to us from the Weſt Indies. The one blows near 
three Foot high moſt beautiful Flowers of a Ruby colour, the only two Foot high bears 
Pink. coloured Flowers, both. bloſſoming all Auguſt and September. The Seed is very ſmall, 
and ſhould be ſown on the Surface of fine Earth in a Hot-Bed, beaten down with the 
back of a Trowel. The Curious compliment this Flower with a Por, to ſhelter it in the 
Winter from ſevere Froſts. It may allo be encreaſed in April by parting the Roots, or in 
rainy Weather in Auguſt. RT. 2 | 
Huacinth.] The fhyacinth or Facinth is of divers ſorts, ſome of which are but of little 
eſteem, and therefore I ſhall mention only ſome of thoſe moſt regarded, which are as fol- 
low. The party coloured, the Aſh coloured, Caledonian or Turkey Hyacinth ; the blue Roſe- 
mary coloured; the Oriental, the Polyanthus, the Starry Hyacinth of Peru, the Grape-flowered, 
the red, the roſe; the violet; the Spaniſh and Szenica Hyacinths. Theſe have alſo great Va- 
rieties of Colours, and ſome double and ſome fingle. rh = | 
:.. Theſe bear well enough our Winters; and all of them, except the Peruvian Hyacinth, 
blow pretty early in the Spring, and are well ſcented. They may be either raiſed from 
Seeds or planted from Off-fets in Autumn. The Bulbs that are produced from Seeds do 
not bear Flowers till the third Vear; nor do they always come up of the ſame Colour 
with thoſe from whence the Seed was taken. So that the beſt Way to be ſure of your 
| forts is to plant from the Bulbs or Off-ſets. Moſt Hyacinths delight in a hot Expoſition, 
| _ — warm Earth; and ſhould ſtand four Years in the Place without being tranl- 
Planted. , | 
Collumbine.] The Collumbine is a Flower that may be either raiſed from the Seed or re- 
moved from Place to Place, for it will continue ſeveral Years. The Seed fown in April, 
will bear Flowers the ſecond Year : There are ſeveral forts of this Flower, with reſpect 
both to their Form and Colour. The ſingle ones of any Colour are not much regarded; 
but the double ones (which alſo bear Seed) ſhould be carefully preſerved, by rooting out the 
ſingle ones whenever they are diſcovered. Some of theſe double ones are alſo prettily varie- 
gared, ſometimes partly red, partly blue or purple, partly crimſon, partly cheſnut, and partly 
white. The Roots will continue three or four Years; but like moſt other Flowers, they 
are apt to degenerate unleſs the Seed be changed. For want of an opportunity of doing 
this, I my ſelf outlived the beſt Collection of Collumbines I ever ſaw, whillt in Northampton- 
ire. n 1 artnet 1 
Iris.] The Lis or Hower- de-Luce, is of an antient Family and a numerous Tribe, is both 
of the bulbous and tuberous Kind, and is therefore beſt propagated from thence, though 
it may alſo be raiſed from the Seed in Autumn. There are ſome of them of the tuberous 
rooted Kind, which encreaſe exceedingly in good Ground. Theſe are propagated as the 
former, and are to be taken out of the Ground when the Leaves begin to dry; and after 
they have been kept ſome Time in the Houſe, are to be replanted in September or October. 
Though there is not ſo great a Variety of theſe as of the bulbous ones, yet they afford 
many curious Flowers; the beſt of which is the Calcedonian Iris, and a more lovely beauti- 
ful Flower the Sun cannot ſhine upon: It is of a darkiſh Colour, but prettily marbled. 
Like other Beauties, tis ſomething tenderer than the reſt, and may well expect an agree- 
able Care and Management, viz. to be planted in a warm and rich Soil, and to be defend- 
ed from cold. There is a leſſer fort of this not much different, only the Flower darker, 
and not ſo well marbled. They flower in May, ſooner or later, as the Spring is backward 
or forward. Some think it beſt to take up the Roots at Midſummer, and keep them dry 
till October, which makes them the apter to bear Flowers. 5 
As to the bulbous Kinds, (of which the Perſian Iris is the chief, whoſe Flowers are of 
a pale Sky colour) they require a light Soil, and to be ſer in the Shade, other wife their 
Flowers wither away preſently: In replanting theſe bulbous rooted /refes, care muſt be 
taken not to break the Roots. | Corn-flag. 
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Corn-flag:] The Corn-flag or Gladiolus; and the Varieties thereof, are of no great eſteem; 
yet becauſe they come in a Seaſon when there are not many other Flowers, ſome of them 
| ſhould be admitted into the Garden. Theſe three are the chief, the Conftinopolitan, having 

Flowers of a deep red with two white Spots within the Mouth of every Flower; the 
Corn-flag, with a bright red or Carnation-coloured Flower; and the Corn-flag with the 
vbite or rather Aſh-coloured Flowers. They flower in June and Fauly, and will grow and 
encreaſe almoſt any where. 5 


* 


Orchis.} The Orchis or Bee-flower, though it grows wild in many Places, yet for Va- 


riety's ſake is received into Gardens for the Beauty of the Flowers ; - eſpecially the Bee- 


Flower, properly ſo called, foraſmuch as one of the Leaves of the Flower is in form and 


colour ſo like to a Bee, that any one unacquainted therewith, may eaſily miſtake it for a 
living Bee ſucking a Flower. The Fhy-Orchis is like the other, only the lower Leaf is 
like a Fly with Legs, and hath a Liſt of Aſh-colour and black. There are many other 
Varieties of Orchis and Satyrions diſtinguiſhed by Male and Female, as the one reſembles 
the Face of a Man, and the other of a Woman. There is alſo the Grat and Butterfly 
Kinds; the white, the all red, the yellow, and divers that are ſpotted; all which are found 
wild in ſeveral Places, in the South and Weſt Parts of England. | 


They flower about the middle of May, if they. be but ſet in a barren Soil ; for the 
Sun and a rich Earth deſtroy them. They ſhould indeed be dug up where they are found 


with a Turf about them, and fo planted altogether after they have done blowing. 
Frittillary.] The Frittillary bears a Flower in April, checquered with two or three 


Colours, ſometimes white and red, fometimes green and brown, and ſometimes yellow and 


black. The Hollanders have raiſed great Varieties from the Seed, and their Way of doing 


it is ſomething ſingular. They take away the Earth where they intend to ſow them four | 


Inches deep, then lay flat Stones or Tiles at the bottom; upon which they. ſiſt a Stratum 
of fine Mould of four Inches, whereon the Seed is fown very thin, which is to be covered 
about half an Inch with the ſame ſifted Mould. y this means the Bulbs are hindered 
from ſtriking downwards, and thereby grow much bigger. „ 
But the moſt common Way is to multiply them by their Roste, which are ſmall and 


round, of two Pieces, as if joined together. The beſt Time of removing is in Autumn, 


before the Colds come on. The ſeveral Kinds have their ſeveral Times of blowing, from 


March to the end of May. N. B. The ſmell of ſome of the Frittillaries is very offenſive, 
and none of them ſweet. | 


Clobe- Flower.) The Globe-Flower is introduced into Gardens out of the Meadows 3 


only when it is found double, it is much admired. for its beautiful pale French yellow: It 
Will grow almoſt any where, and may be parted at the Roots in March. 

Star- Floter.] The Ornithogalon or Star-Flower, is called by moſt of late, the Sar of 
Bethlehem, of which there are great Varieties; ſome. of them very pretty Flowers, and 
others not worth the naming. The great white Star, and yellow Star of Bethlehem, the 
Ethiopian, Neapolitan and; Arabian Star-Flowers are. the chief that are valuable. The firſt 


conſiſting of fix white Leaves, which ſpread: open like a Star, flowers in June. That of 


Naples and the yellow in April. The Arabian flowers in May; but the Ethiopian not till 
Auguſt, But there is ſtill, the Indian Star-Floter much. eſteemed: for a fine Plant, having at 
the Extremity of its Stem a pointed Ear, which diſcovers ſeveral white Flowers with a 
green Button in the middle. This Plant coming out of a hot Country ſhould. be uſed ten- 
derly, and in a. Pot with fine untried: Earth, that it may be removed from the extreme 
Froſts; which is a Compliment. both the Arabian and Ethiopian expect, for they are alſo 
tender. The Roots loſe their Fibres like Fulips, and may be taken up as ſoon as the Stalks 
are dry, and kept out of the Ground till the. beginning of October: But the late Blowers, 
only for the ſake of propagating them, muſt be removed only for a ſmall Time. 
Ceranium.] The Geranium or Crane's Bill, ſo called for that the Seeds ſomewhat reſem- 
ble the Bill of a Crane, is of ſeveral Kinds; ſome of them brought from Africa. Of 
which. the largeſt fort, called Arbereſcens Geranium, is moſt remarkable, riſing near three 


Foot high, and ſmelling like. Rhybarb, and bearing, large Bunches of purple Flowers va- 


riegated with darker, Colours, and bloſſoms from Juſy to September. There are many forts 

of this Flower, moſt of them of little Notice, except it be the African ſort, anſwering 
its Name, Note olens, remarkable. for. its perfumed Smell in the Night, or after Sun- ſet. 
It has a great Root like a. Pionmy, with large jagged Leaves, and flowers in July. The Leaves 
are ſmall, of a purple Colour liſted about with yellow. It is a tender Plant, and for that 
reaſon ſhould be ſet in a Pot. And foraſmuch as too much Moiſture is apt to- rot the 


Roots, it muſt. be kept dry and houſed in the Winter. It may be raiſed either from the 8 


Seed or Slips. 


* 
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*- Anemony.] The Anemony is one of the favourite Flowers of the curious Lovers of the 
Flower - Garden, for the great Variety of Beauties which it exhibits. They are both ſingle 
and double. The former is little valued; only for the ſake of the Seed which it produces 
(few of the double ones bearing any) ſome are preſerved, whereby new ſorts are attained. 
The Colours of this pretty Flower are various, viz. red, purple, ſcarlet, Pink, Peach, white, 
Aſo-coloured, and ſome firip'd. The beſt and moſt perfect Anemonies, are ſuch as have 
Stalks that will ſupport the Flower without much bending, that have buſhy Tufts and 
turled Leaves of two Colours. The chief Time of their blowing is in March and April; 
and if they are ſet in Beds by themſelves (free from cold Winds, their mortal Enemy) 
they diſcover a great deal of Glory. . | 

This Flower 1s ao = x rey from the Seed and the Roots or Phangs, which are flat, 
and of odd Figures. The Roots are to be taken out of the Ground in June, and laid by 
on dry Boards till October, when they are to be replanted as Ranunculus's and Talips, and 
indeed require much the ſame Management and Culture. For a late blowing, their re- 
planting may be deferred till Candlemas; but theſe muſt not be expected to be fo ſtrong 
and bold. They love a rich dry Soil, and no artificial Compoſition can be better than 
Untried Earth of that Quality: Bur always remember that too much Wet is very preju- 
dicial to the Phangs or Flaps of the new planted Anemony. - 

As to its Propagation from Seed in the Nurſery, ſome Diligence and Curioſity is requir- 
ed. Boxes filled with fine rich ſifted Mould are beſt for theſe imall tender Seeds, which are 
to be carefully minded, and gathered the latter end of May, for the Wind is apt to carry 
them. off. The Seed may be ſown in February or March, and they will ordinarily bear the 

| ſecond Year, and produce vaſt Vatieties. If the Leaves of theſe Flowers prove few, and 
their Stalks fhort, you may be aſſured they diſlike the Soil, and then they ſhould be re- 
moved to richer and lighter; which may be done as ſoon as the Leaves turn yellow, and 
before they are quite dry. 4 | . 

Tulip.) The Tulip is another Flower of great Glory, and of high Eſteem amongſt the 
Curious. 'Than whoſe Culture nothing hath been more ſtudied of late Years, and nothing 
at preſent ſeems better underſtood. The Dutch Merchants have made themſelves famous 
for their Breeders of Self-Colours, from which -have been produced the moſt glorious and 
elegant Beauties of ſeveral Colours, dazlingly fine, and agreeably mixt. Their Extravagance 
in purchaſing theſe Curioſities is very extraordinary, though perhaps not ſo great at pre- 
ſent as it has been, when it is ſaid 100 J. hath been given for a ſingle Root, and a Lady's 
Fortune of a 1000 J. has been paid in ten of theſe Roots. 

Mr. Bradley has made the moſt accurate and ingenious Remarks on the Nature of Tu- 
lips of any other who has wrote on that Subject. His Obſervation of the annual dying 
of every old Root, and the Reſurrection of two or three others in its ſtead, ſeems to be 
wholly rew. We may doubtleſs depend upon his Relation of the Fact, and then his Obſer- 
vations and Inferences are right. (I.) That the Flower- Stem, the Leaves, the Flower and the 
Seed are all perfected from that very Root which is put into the Ground. {(2z.) That the 

Sap circulates through the whole; by the waſting of the old Root, and the growth of 

the new one, both of them correſponding immediately with the Flower- Stem. For the 
new Root has no Fibres to take in Nouri from the Earth, and ſo to make it grow; 
and therefore it cannot be nouriſhed any other Way than from ſome Veſſels in the Stem 
by the returning of the Sap. (3.) That the Change in the Stripes of the Flower are to 
be expected ſrom the new Root, aſter they are ſeparated from the old ones, and have re- 
ceived their Virtue of being tinged from the Soil they were planted in; (ſuch as od Lime 
and Stone-Rubbiſti) ſo that the alteration is not to be expected the firſt Year. | 

The Time of the flow'ring of Tulips is March, April and May, according to their ſe- 
veral Kinds. But a Lover of Order and Oeconomy will always take Care to fer the ſe- 
veral Kinds in Beds by themſelves, whereby he may expect a Succeſſion of Beauties. The 
uſual Claſſes into which theſe beautiful Flowers are commonly ranged, are, (1.) The A. 
gates, which grow upon ſhort Stems, and are veined only with two Colours. (2.) The 
Bagates, which riſe the talleſt, and are commonly marbled with purple and white. And 
(3.) The Beazarts, which have four Colours tending to yellow and red of ſeveral forts. 
The Names given to every one of theſe ſeveral ſorts are perfectly Arbitrary, taken either 
from 2 or Cities, Sc. So that it would be to no purpoſe, as well as endleſs, to re- 
cite them. _ 5 | 

. 3 one knows that they are propagated and encreaſed both by the Roots and by the 
Seed. The firſt Way they are multiplied exceedingly, if (as is uſual) they are removed 


every Y But thoſe who have made curious Obſervations, think it better to let them 
continue two Years before they make a Remove, finding ſuch a Practice to make them 
. „„ Hs 


the 


7 
. 
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blow much the fairer. - The Time of removing is as ſoon as the Flower is quite fallen: 
For to let the Seed- Head ſwell is thought to weaken the Root. After they are out of 
the Ground they ſhould be rubb'd clean with a dry Cloth, and then laid upon dry Shelves 
(where yet the Sun-ſhould not reach them) till the Time of planting, which: is in O&ober. 
The raiſing them from Seed is tedious; but yet many have thought themſelves well re- 
warded for their Pains and Patience that Way. The Seed of the beſt and. moſt erſectly 
ripe Tulips is to be. choſen, and then ſown in a Bed of fine untried Earth o a mixt 
fort : September and October are the Times of ſowing, and they will begin to peep in March 
following. In the Seed- Bed they ſhould remain two or three Years, and then ought to be 
removed into freſh Ground, and ſet at proper Diſtances, waiting for their blowing about 
the fifth Year. eee TI , wn ines „ 
Cold Winds and ſtrong Clays are great Enemies to the well blowing of Tulips. The 
Portugueze and Flemings are ſaid to be the firſt that brought the finer ſorts into Europe from 
Turkey and the Eaſt Indies; but at preſent the beſt are to be found in Holland. The beſt 
Way to prevent their degenerating, as well as to obtain the end of Variety of Colours, is 
to diverſify the Soils in which they are planted and tranſplanted. And ſome ſay {teeping 
the Seeds in ſuch Water-Colours, as you have a mind fhould prevail, will facilitate this 
__ Works bur of the forme much aondte])) 8 Es 
Ranunculus.) The Ranunculus is another curious and beautiful Flower, which requires 
much the fame Care and Culture with the two former; only being ſomething tenderer re- 
quires a warmer Situation, and a richer Soil. The Beauty of this Flower, and its ſtrong 
Colours, are ſurpaſſingly fine, even above all others that adorn the Flower-Garden ; and if 
it were odoriferous as the Carnation, it would be deemed a Maſter- Piece in Nature. There 
are great Varieties of them brought every Year from Turkey But there are alſo every Year 
raiſed from the Seed amongſt us as good, if not better. For Mr. Bradley's Extaly was 
very great, when he beheld the ſurprizing Productions of Nature in the Geer ſorts of 
theſe Flowers in Mr. Potter's Garden at Mitcham, where he had obſerved, that from the 
cleareſt Mhite to the darkeſt Purple, (excepting only the azure Blue) there wanted none to 
carry them through all the Colours to the deepeſt lack, all raiſed from Seed. The ſelf⸗ 
coloured Scarlet (though the old fort and zow common) when ſet in Numbers or Rows, 
do wonderfully ſtrike the Eye, and dazzle it with their Luſtre, eſpecially at a Diſtance 
whilſt moſt of the other forts expect and well enough bear a nearer View. | 
This Flower is of a very unſocieble Nature, and will not thrive mixt with or ſtandi 
near any other ſort. Irs Phangs, ſomething imitating Claws, has occaſioned it to be called 
a Crow's Foot. The Time of planting them is from the beginning to the end of October, 
in a ſhelter'd Place, expoſed to the hotteſt Sun, and in as fat and rich a Soil as poſſible; 
$kreened untried Earth, and well rotted Dung, equal Quantities I have found to be very 
agreeable to them, eſpecially if on the top be ſtrewed ſome fine Pidgeon- Dung; which 
not only. enriches the Soil, but keeps them warm, and thereby preſerves them from the 
extreme Colds in the Winter, which ſometimes deſtroys them. 5 
The Phangs mult be ſet with the Claw downward, two Inches deep and four Inches 
aſunder, in exact Rows. Thoſe which are planted in Autumn will flower in April and 
May : But the great Admirers of this Flower reſerve ſome Roots to be planted in March, 
and theſe will diſcover a new Glory about Midſummer ; which yet will not laſt fo long, 
by reaſon of the Heats, nor appear ſo large. If the Seaſon is dry when they diſpoſe them- 
ſelves for flowering, they ſhould be frequently water'd, and kept free from Weeds, which 
are. great Enemies to them. 7 25 fn 
- © Befides their encreaſe at the Roots (which muſt every Year be taken up as ſoon as the 
Stalks turn yellow, and houſed like Tulips) they may likewiſe be raiſed from the Sed, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Spring, in fine Mould, and under a hot Expoſition. The 
double white fort ſhould not be taken up till September, when its Phangs are to be removed 
and replanted immediately. Both the Flower and Stalk are found injurieus, if not mortal 
to all ſorts of Cattle: And this Caution may be a ſufficient Warning where to beſtow 
them when taken up. N 5 | | 
Cyclamen. ] The Cyclamen, called alſo in Engliſh, Sow-Bread, becauſe Swine feed upon it, 
is a large bulbous-rooted Plant, bearing ſmall Flowers, ſome fleſb Colour, ſome purple, and 
fome zellow, riſing not above four Inches from the Ground with large mottled Leaves. 
Some of them flower in the Spring, and others in Autumn And —— to the Times 
of their flowering, fo ſhould their Seed be ſown, which is the beſt Method of encreaſing 
them. The Singularity of this Plant is that it firſt forms its Bulbs, and afterwards its 
Flowers, before the Leaves appear. Although they are commonly raiſed from Seed, yet 
they may be alſo propagated from the Bulbs or Roots cut in Pieces either in April or oy 
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That with the purple Flower is ſometimes found: double} and the white Kind (which is 


ſweet ſcented) is ſomething renderer than the reſt. But indeed all of them are ſometimes 
affected with a hard Winter. kn TT 


Hellebore:) There are ſeveral forts of Hellebores, all of them hardy Plants, and ome of 


them growing wild in the Fields and Woods. The black fort is called the Chriſtmas- 
Flower, becawic it is wont to blow about that Time, and continues blowing till February, 


having a white Flower. There is another with a greemſþ Flower, and a third with a yei- | 


low one, not ordinarily to be met with. They may be encreaſed from Off. ſets and parting 
their Roots, either in September or March. The Leaves themſelves are a pretty Ornament, 
and the large Spikes of their Flowers beautiful for their old Colours; but they die to the 
Root in Winter. | 1035 8 55 ; 

Ladies Slipper. ] But there is a Species of this Plant called the Helleborine, or Ladies 
Slipper, which bears two or three Flowers one above another, in an oval form, with the 
upper part hollow, thereby ſomething reſembling a S/zpper. The Flowers are ſometimes 
of a pale yellow, and ſometimes brown tending to purple. There is alſo a ſmaller fort with 


a white Flower, and another with purple. Pretty as they are, many of theſe are found in 


divers Places of Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire growing wild. They bloſſom in May and June, 
and thrive beſt in a Soil not over fat, nor too much expoſed to the Sun. 
' Bacchus-Bole.) The Bacchus-Bole is not much regarded, but for Variety's ſake is ſome- 


times admitted among the reſt. It has broad Leaves, and F lowers purple colour'd and 


Mc, | „ ä | | 
— June The Jonguil is of the Narciſſus or Daffodil Kind, and are of ſeveral forts, 
baving bulbous Roots like Tulips, but ſhould not be removed but for the ſake of multi- 
plying. The /mall Fonquil with a yellow and double Flower, bloſſoming in April, is moſt 
eſteemed and admired for its beautiful Scent. The great Jonquil hath allo ſweet yellow 
Flowers growing one above another like a Tubersſe. There is alſo a fort which blows in 
Autumn with white Flowers a little ſcented. Bur all the forts which blow in the Spring 


have yellow Flowers, of incline to yellow: Theſe Flowers are ſomething tender, and apr 


to be hurt as much by the ſcorching Heat of the Sun as by the Winter-Colds. They 
may be encreaſed by the Seed ſown in the Spring, but the beſt and moſt expeditious Way 
is by the Bulbs, either in Spring or Autumn, © WIS | 
Baſſinet. ] The Baſſinet is a fort of Ranunculus; but more hardy and needs leſs Care. 
The ſingle and the double yellow flower in April. Theſe are called Butter-flowers, or 


Gold Knobs; from their beautiful yellow Colour. But there is a ſcarlet one, whoſe Leaves 


are a little indented. They will thrive in ordinary Garden-Mould, and make a pretty 


ſhew among the Flowers of the middle Size; and may be encreaſed by parting the Roots. 


Lilly of the Yalley.) The Conval-Lilly, or Lilly of the Valley, is eſteemed to have, of 
all others, the ſweeteſt and moſt agreeable Perfume; not offenſive or over- bearing, even 
to thoſe who are made uneaſy with the Perfumes of other ſweet ſcented Flowers. Many 
wonder how it comes to be called a Lilly, having no Kind of Reſemblance to any of the 
forts of that Flower. This ſhould have been more properly placed amongſt the Reptiles, 
it ſeldom riſing above four or five Inches from the Ground with its Stem, whereon are 
placed ſeveral ſmall white Flowers one above another. There is a fort of them bearin 
lowers of a pink Colour and larger Leaves, but leſs perfumed, which makes them lels 
valuable; becauſe the only Beauty of this Flower is in its Perfume. They bear beſt in 


a ſhady Place, are eaſily propagated by parting the Roots, and they commonly flower in 


May. It loves not to be often removed, and ſhould be kept in Beds by themſelves : But 
when the Roots come to be too much matred, it is good to hin them, and to refreſh 
them with untried Earth | . | 

| Dog's Tooth.) The Doy's Tooth is of the Satyrion Kind, as the ſpotted Leaves and Roots 
maniteſt, but of greater Beauty and ng 4 than any of the Orchis which grow with us, 
and therefore deſerve a Place in rhe beſt Garden. There are known with us four ſorts of 
the Dens Caninus, diſtinguiſhed by the Colours of the Flowers which they bear, viz. the 
white, the purple, the red, and the yellow. It takes its Name from the Form of the 


way which is long and white like a Dog's Tooth. It explains its pretty Flowers about 5 
the 


eginning of April; are propagated from the Roots in Auguſt, which yet ſhould not 
remain long out of the Ground, nor at firſt planting be ſubje& to too much Wet, which 
rots them. The beſt Roots are brought to us from France and Flanders; for it is very 


ſeldom that we can bring them to encreaſe well with us in England. „ 
v pider wort.] The Spider uurt is call'd by ſome Bruno's Lilly, becauſe it bears Flowers 


on a Stem about a Foot high, like Lillie in the form of a Bell; and its Root is like rbar 


of a Turnip. There are two or three ſorts of this Flower, viz. the Savoy, the great Ita- 
878 ä | | | lian, 
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71 and the Virginian Spider wort. The two firſt: bear white Flowers, and the laſt of a 
4 1 5 with red Threads in the middle. It is multiplied by the Root, and flowers 
in June. | | 55 pt 7s $529 

Alfter theſe might follow the Deſcriptions of. ſome other Flowers of the perannual Kind 
under this Claſs; ſuch as Batchelor's Button, Dittany; . Paſque- Flower, Colchicum, Mandrake 
or Golden Mouſe-Ear, Satin- Flower, Golden- Rod, Double Pellitory, Double Featherfew,. Double 
Camomile, Double Dog's Fennel, Double Ladyſmocks; Scarlet Croſs, Gentian, Dames Violet; 
with many others every Day introduced into Gardens from the Fields or Woods, which ſome 
late Authors have taken a great deal of Pains to deſcribe, and have laboured the Methods 
of propagating them, whilit the Culture and Removal is eaſy; natural; and no ways dif- 
ficult: I ſhall therefore content my ſelf with having only juſt mentioned ſome of them. 


- 
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CHAP. V. 
 . Reptiles, or the loweſt vivacious Flowers. 
Auricula.] HE Auricula or Bear's-Ear is juſtly valued and eſteemed by all Flo- 
riſts. For Nature no where diſcovers her Variety of Colours, her 
Shades and pretty Mixtures more than in this little Flower, which 
is raiſed both from the Seed, and from Slips. In the former Way 
| have been raiſed of late Years a ſurprizing Variety of forts, which the Editor by Way of 
| boaſting and triumph Names after ſome great Family or conſpicuous Perſon. In the latter 
Way you are ſure to preſerve and propagate the fort, with a little Care in removing and 
parting the Roots whilſt they are in Flower, (which I take to be much the beſt Seaſon) 
and then watering and ſhading them, if the Weather be dry, for three or four Days. 
Thoſe who are curious in preſerving and boldly explaining the beſt forts put them in 
Pots, the better to preſerve them both in Winter and Summer. For the Auricula is a 
Plant that delfghts in the Shade; and too much Wet is apt to rot it in the Winter, and 
in the Summer to take off that beautiful Powder which ſo much adorns the Flower, and 
_ graces the Eye of it, which is eſteemed the Center of its Beauty, and therefore is much 
regarded. "Thoſe therefore who take Pleaſure to defend Beauties from outward Injuries 


of Sun and Weather compliment them with Sheds and Shelves of Boards one above ano- 
ther, facing only the Eaſtern Sun. 


All the ſeveral forts of Auricula's flower from the middle of March to the End of April; 
and if the Weather be not very dry, moſt of them will blow again the Beginning of 
September , tho' their Flowers in Autumn are ſeldom ſo fair and large as thoſe in the 
Spring. RE | Eg F 
The Rules and Preſcriptions laid down for Soils, wherein both to plant and ſow this 
curious Flower have been various, according to Peoples different Fancies: But as it is 2 


Plant that loves Coolneſs, well rotted Cow-Dung with an equal Quantity of Untried Earth 


well ſifted, without any more ado, is an experienced good Compoſition both for the 
Flower and the Seed. | 


Great care ſhould be taken to preſerve the Sced from ſome of the beſt Flowers ; for 
when the Stalks begin to grow yellow in June, and you diſcern in the top of the Seed- 
Veſſel a little hole, you may then be aſſured the Seed is ripe, and the Stalks fit to be cut; 
which yet you mult be ſure to keep upright, left the beſt of the Seed ſcatter. Let them 
then lye in a Chamber expoſed to the Sun till the Beginning of September; and then ſow 

the Seed in the aforeſaid Compoſition put into flat ſquare Boxes with holes at the Bot- 
tom to let out the Water. After the Seed is ſowed pretty thick, ſift more of the fine 
Mould over it about the thickneſs of a Crown Piece, and there let it remain all the Win- 
ter in the Sun and Air till they begin to come up, which will be about April; and then 
the Box muſt be removed into the Shade and often gently watered. As ſoon as they arc 

grown to any conſiderable Bigneſs, they ſhould be removed ar proper Diſtances into Beds 
prepared for that Purpoſe, where they are to remain till they bear Flowers. Some of them 
will bear the Spring following, others in Autumn. The double and frip'd forts muſt be 
often ſhifted elſe they will be apt to degenerate. _ . | 


| Polianthus.] 


"OY "as. 
* 
* 
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Kind; of both which there are great Varieties. Some are jingle ſome double flower- 


ing; ſome Hoſe in ofe z ſome Pentaloons; and ſome Feathers. The Way of encreaſing, - 
3 and diverſifying theſe is much the ſame as in the Article above; for they re- 
6 ame Soil and Culture as the Auricula, and they ſhould, like that, be frequently 


quire the and C the 
removed to freſh, Places, if you would preſerve their Beauty and Colours. 


Daſs] Altho? this be in all Places and Countries the moſt common plain Flower or 


rather Weed; yet even zbeſs when they are found double and variegated, they find a Place 
in the beſt Gardens, and make very beautiful and agreeable Edyings. There are thirty or 
forty ſorts of them; but the moſt remarkable are the double white 3 the double red; the 


double red and bite; the Coxcomb; the Rain-bow, and the Hen and Chickens. They are 


as eaſily raiſed from the Seed as parted from the Roots, and that either in Spring or Au- 


umn. To preſerve their Colours and Beauty, they ſhould be taken up once in three or 
four Years. Too much Sun and Drought are Enemies to them; ſo that except they be 
ſer in the Shade, they expect the Refrethment of Water in a dry Tine. 
. Gemionella.] This is another very pretty Reptile, and is indeed one of the moſt agree- 
able bordering Flowers. There are ſome Varletics of it in foreign Parts, but I have not 
yet met with more than one ſort in England, viz. that with dark blue Flowers in the form 
olf a Bell. And the blue is indeed of that dazling Luſtre that none of the Painter's Co- 
Jours not even the Ultra marine can vie with it. If it likes the Soil (which ſhould be 
light) it is apt enough to put forth Off-ſers; which may be parted from the Root either 
in Spring e , ðᷣͤ 6 
. 'Hepatica.} The Hepatica, otherwiſe called Liverwort, from its ſu 3 ſovereign Vir- 
tues in Diſcaſes of the Liver, is 4 very pretty Flower, and the more ſo, becauſe it appears 
very early in the Spring, ſometimes the latter End of January, and it is remarkable that 
the Flower oftener appears on its naked Stalk before the Leaves. The three moſt remark- 
able Kinds of them, are the 8 and double crimſon, the ſingle and double blue or purple, 
and the ſingle and double white Flowers. The laſt of which is the more rare and tendereſt 


fort. They are ſeldom raiſed from Seed; but may be eaſily propagated in a light ſandy 


Soil by parting the Roots in Spring and Autumn. | 3 
Vaioler.] The Violet, tho it grows wild under Hedges; is yet admitted into the Garden 
for its Fragrancy, and hereby it is ſomething improved; for there are beſides the ſingle 
blue and white Kinds, the double white and the double blue, and the common fort with 
Leaves variegated with green and white. This Flower blows in February and March, and 
is beſt and moſt eaſily propagated by Slips and Runners from the Mother-Plant. 
' . Crocus.) Of the Crocus or Saffton-Flower there are ſeveral forts, beſides thoſe which 


bloſſom in the Spring; of which we have the common yellow and black ftrip'd j the plain 


Lemon coloured; the Orange coloured, the plain Purple, the motled Purple, and the 
white; which if they are planted in Beds by themſelves and diſcreetly mixt, make a 
moſt agreeable Shew in February and March. They proſper almoſt in any Soil, and en- 


creaſe wonderfully at the Root. The Saffrons and Colebicums are all of the Crocus Kind, tho? 
they bloſſom not till Autumn. Of the firſt I ſhall ſay nothing here, having treated of it as a 
Field-Plant, and cannot but wonder it is not made more ſo, conſidering the Profit it brings. 


But the Colchicums are pretty Flowers in Autumn, and appear not till after its large and 


flouriſhing Leaves die into the Ground. Some call it the Reſurrefion-Flewer, as being a 
lively Image thereof. It makes an empty flouriſh all the Summer with Leaves only, which 
after ſometime die and rot in the Earth; but at a certain Seaſon, riſes again with a more 
beautiful and glorified Body without Leaves. There are ſome different ſorts. of them; 
ſome /ingle pink; ſome double pink z coloured Bloſſoms z and others checquered with pink Co- 
Jour, and white. They have large Roots like Tulips, and by them they are propagated. 


\ Smowdrop.} This Flower obtains its Name, from its early appearance, even ſometimes 
tn" December and January before the Snows are quite diſſolved; and from its beautiful 


white. There are of them both ſingle and double; and they make a very agreeable 2 2 
pearance at the firſt of the Spring, being ſet in Rows on the Borders intermixt with the 
Crocus's: And like them they are multiplied by parting their Roots either in Autumn 
or Spring. | | | 

| Indian Pink.) This Flower I ranged not with the other of its Name, becauſe it is a 
Reptile, and becauſe it is of a tender Conſtitution, requiring more and different Care. It 
was brought from China, and loves a warm Expoſition : And therefore for the Sake of 
its pretty variegated Flowers it is uſually ſer in Borders under a South Walls where it 
will diſplay its Beauty for ſeveral FOR. 2 4. is good every Year to ſow new ones 


from 
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= Polianthus] There are divers ſorts of this Flower, which appears early in the Spring, 
and ſome of them very pretty. There are of them both of the Cowſlip and the Primroſe 


. 
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from the Seed which it bears, leſt a ſharp Winter deſtroy the old Roots, as ſometimes it 
Panſy.) The Panſy is a Reptile of the Violet Kind; for its Stems are apt to creep on 
the Ground, and it bears Flowers not unlike the Violet, but they are commonly of three 
Colours, viz. white, a yellow, purple and blue. And when its Leaves are ſtrip'd with yellow 
(as ſometimes they are) it makes a very pretty Shew in Borders. It will out- live the Win- 
ter; but it ſhould be fown a- new every Year. on. bh anantd. ohek on es.. 
Aconite.] 'The Aconite, to which the Epithet of Winter is uſually put, becauſe it diſ- 
plays its yellow Bloſſoms commonly the very Beginning of January. It is apt enough to 
over-run the Ground both by its Off- ſets and by its Seed, and therefore there is little 
need to direct any Method of Cultivation. | 
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CHAP. VI 
Annual Flowers Si the Seel 


Sun- Flower.) F all the Tribe of Annuals this is the largeſt and talleſt. For it 
is even taller and larger than the Perannual one, which we have 
; already deſcribed : It it be ſown in March in a rich Soil and well 
Ne watered, it will riſe near eight Foot high on one {ſingle Stem 
bearing ſeveral large yellow Flowers, ſome of which will be near a Foot diameter. Theſe 
arc feldom admitted in ſmall Gardens; but in large ones (when ſet in Rows and at pro- 
per Diſtances) they make a glorious Shew. | 27 16 | 
Snapdragon.] There are two or three Varieties of this Flower viz.. the common whzre, 
the variegated white, the yellow and the red. They are raiſed from Seed; and altho' they 
have no great Beauty or. Smell, they ſerve to adorn Chimnies and Flower-Pots, and will 
row almoſt any where, even on Walls. It is called Calves-fnout or Lyon's Heart from the 
Frm of its Flower; which appears from May to July. The Seed which is ripe in Au- 
. guſt, may be ſown in the following Month or in March. It is a hardy Plant; but dies as 


oon as it hath produceth its Seed. | 


« 


Lark-Heel.| The Lark-Heel or Lark-Spur, fo called from the Reſemblance its Flower 
hath to the Heel of the Lark, is a pretty Ornament in a Flower-Garden, where there 
is room for it to extend its Branches. Otherwiſe they ſhould be ſown in Quarters by 
themſelves. Some of them are very double and prettily variegated, ſome blue, ſome purple, 
ſome white, and ſome Peach coloured. And when all the Colours are well mixt, and the 
Flowers double and ftrip'd with white, nothing can make a gayer Shew at a Diſtance. 
And it is multiplied by Seed fown either in Autumn or Spring. But indeed it is apt 
enough to fow itſelf in Autumn, and if the Winter prove mild, ſuch will flower in Ma 
or June, and then the Spring-ſowing will come a Month after. The Seed ſhould ſome- 
times be changed and fetch'd from a different Soil, otherwiſe they will degenerate, and 
become ſelf- coloured and ſingle. 7 2] TEES 
Poppy] The Poppy is one of the Wonders of Nature, that fo tall and large a Flower 
thould ariſe from one of the ſmalleſt of Seeds in one Yearz tho' it may be here obſerved 
that Tobacco, which hath ſtill a ſmaller Seed, doth yet produce a much ſtronger Plant. 
Were the Poppy as good as it is great, as ſweet as it is beautiful, and as laſting as it is 
haſty in Growth, nothing could be more glorious. But its ill Smell, and haſty withering 
makes it much leſs regarded. It may be ſown either in Autumn or Spring; but indeed 
this like the former yo itſelk faſt enough and. diſplays its Flowers in May and June, 
ſome red, ſome purple, ſome white, ſome ſtrip'd, and ſome very double. There is a 
Dutch wild Poppy that blows not ſo high as this, whoſe Flowers are red and white ſtrip'd, 
and bloſſom from June till Auguſt. The Argemone being a ſort of Poppy, by Mr. Tour- 
nefort called the prickly Poppy, I mention under this Head, it comes up with a Stalk about 
a Foot high, with long narrow notch'd Leaves: On the Extremities of the Stalk appear 
Flowers in the form of a Roſe. The Seed is to be ſowed in Autumn, and tranſplanted 
in April into Borders, where they may attain their perfect Growth. | 


_ *. Candia 


— 
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Candia 111.0 There are two ſorts of the Candia Tuft, differing only i in the Colour 
ol their Flower, the one white the other red. It brings its Flowers in Tufts in June and 

Juh, on a Stalk about a Foot high. It is raiſed from Seed, and may be ſown either in 
Autumn or Spring: But it is good to ſow. at both Seaſons; that there may be a better 
Succeſſion of their Flowers. Some Authors affect to make a Buſtle about the Methods 
of cultivating them, as if they were difficult and tender, and wanted Coverings, Hot-Beds, 
and a more than ordinary Care, and Weider Soil; whereas it is an hardy Ewe, and- will 

Trow almoſt in any Soil. | 
| Double Marigold. } The Angle Marigild i Is ; hardly worth mentioning as a Flower, but the 
double one is large and beautiful enough, making a goodly Shew with its deep yellow for 
ſeveral Months in the Year, and in the Winter too, if it be mild and open. It ſerves for 
all the fame Uſes of the Kitchen and Dairy as the ſingle one, and may be raiſed from its 
own Seeds; but like moſt other beautiful double Flowers it degener ares, being 8 
ſowed in the ſame Place and Soil. ; 

Venus Looking-glaſs and Venus Novel. wort. This i is a very pretty Annual, when ſown 
either on Edgings or Spots; for it ſtrikes the Eye agreeably enough with its pale blue, bloſ- 
ſoming about Midſummer, and riſing not above five or lax Inches: As doth alſo Venus 

 Navel-wort, which hath white Flowers. 

Parnaſſus.] The Flower of Parnaſſus has Leaves like; a : Vice, and a Flower on the 
top of the Stalk in the Shape of a Roſe, N of ſeveral unequal Leaves all of them 
fringed, and placed in'the Shape of a Round. Ir loves Moiſture and a holding Soll, bur 
is ſometimes apt to be injured with Cold, eſpecially if ſown before March. 

| Miſcipula.} The Catch-Fly, or Maſcipula, is a Flower very apt to ſpr ead itfelf without 
any Care, and indeed will. ſoot over-fun the Flower-Garden, if not kept within Bounds. 
It is however a pretty Flower, of a red or crimſon Colour, which appears in June, and 
continues blowing five or {ix Weeks, eſpecially if they out- live the Winter, as they com- 
monly do. There is a glutinbus Matter always ſticking upon its Stalks, which proves a 
Trap for little Flies, and hence it derives its Name. The Flower is ſweet, and looks well 
in Patches. 

Flos Adonis.] This Flower ſeldom tiſes above a Foot high, and appears with its crim- 

3 ſon Flowers about Midſummer; it is hardy, and eaſily raiſed from Seed in Spring. 

N.gella.] There are ſeveral forts of the Nigella, otherwiſe called Fennel-Flower. The 
Wage fort has large Leaves and blue Flowers; the ſmall leaved with white Flowers, and | 
another from Candia. It is propagated from Seed commonly ſown in Autumn, that the _ 


Plants may be fit to be removed from the Seed-Bed into their proper Places in the Spring. 

Lupine.| The Lupine, becauſe it has ſome pretty Varieties, (as the great and ſmall blue, 

the white and the yellow) is uſually ſown with us as a Flower; but it is indeed nothing bur 
a Yetch, and in the Southern Parts is ſown in the Fields as ſuch, and as Pulſe for their Cattle. 5 
Pliny in his mentioning this, affords us one (amongſt a great many other) Inſtance of his 
Readineſs to give into Superſtition and Fable, viz. that their Flowers keep their Courſe 
with the Sun; and that whether the Air be cloudy or clear, they ſerve inſtead of Dials 
for the Time of the Day: And likewiſe that they have ſome other Motions, by which, 
as Prognoſticks, the Husbandmen judge of the Weather. * 

| Scarlet-Bean.] The Scarlet Bean is another Kind of Pulſe introduced out of the kitchen 
into the Flower-Garden. It is indeed one of the Kinds of Kidney-Beans, whoſe Pods 
(though ſome think them a little ranker than the white; yet) are ſingularly good uſed in 
Pickles. However, it is now adopted for a Flower, becauſe of its beautiful ſcarlet Colour; 
and it is accordingly encouraged as ſuch to twine about Sticks ſet in Borders. Its Ex- 
cellence is, that it will continue blowing from May till the Froſts come on. They are 
uſually employed to adorn Walls and Arbours. 

Annual Stock.] The Annual Stock is another pretty Flower for Edgings, or to be ſown 
in Spots: It bears Flowers of a Pink Colour, ſometimes ſtrip'd with ws about Midſum- 
mer? 

Viola tricoler.] This is n called Hearts Eaſe; is a Dwarf, and makes a pretty 
Edging ; having Flowers variegated with purple, yellow and red, about 

Kabiul. Jam afraid the Derivation of the Scabius, from the Latin word, Scabies as if it 

Was an infallible Cure for the Iich, is not much to be depended upon; though the Boraniſts 
aſcribe a great many Virtues to this Plant, and fancy it will cure almoſt any ſorts of Sores. 
However that be, it is a very pretty Flower in Auguſt and September. It makes no great She 
at a Diſtance, though it riſes on ſmall Stalks near three Foot high; but if it be viewed near 
at Hand, the little white Specks mixt with the purple have an uncommon Beauty. There are 
chiefly two forts of this Flower cultivated amongſt us, viz. the Spaniſs Scabius, and the Indian 


Scabius, 
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Ceabius, which laſt is much preferred for its ſweet Scent, called therefore Musk'Scabizs. 
The Seed may be ſown either in Spring or Autumn; but the beſt Seaſon for ſowing is 
in September, and then they will be ready to tranſplant out of the Seed-Bed in March, to 
be ſet in their proper Places and-Diftances. There is a ſort called Moantain Scabius, with 
much larger Leaves, bearing Seed which ſhould be ſown in March. 


9 


Thbere are ſeveral other Flowers raiſed from Seed of leß Note; ſuch as the Pheaſan's 


Eye, Royal Comfry, Mallows, Barba Jovis, caeccc . 
But I have no Inclination to. weary the Reader about Trifles, and the "Cultivation of 


Plants wherein there is no Difficulty, as ſome late DiQtionary-W titers have done; making 
the Preſs groan, and the Patience of the Inquiſitive tired with tedious Repetitions, and long 


Directions how to cultivate a Daiſy, and when to fow a Comſſip. 
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"OC HAF. VU: 
of Annials to be ſown in Hot-Beds. 


Ir this Race of Flowers we have introduced amongſt us from foreign Parts, 


Bed altogether as well as a Cucumber. | 


French and African Marigold.) Amongſt theſe are the French and African Marigolds, 


which though they may be raiſed in the natural Earth, yet by reaſon in that Way they 


will come late, and conſequently continue but a little while before the Froſts overtake them, 
it will be worth while ro ſet them forward in an Hot-Bed. „ | 


The French ſort, called alſo the Indian Roſe, makes a very agreeable Mixture with other 
Flowers in Borders, with its variegated Velvet Flowers intermixt with yellow and red Co- 
lours. For its Duration and Beauty no Flower excceds it; but its very diſagreeable, not 
to ſay ſtinking Smell, makes it fo offenſive to many, that they quite baniſh it from the 
Flower-Garden. Several Attempts have been made, firſt to remove its Smell, and then to 
give it an agreeable Odour z but hitherto they have not (as I can hear) proved ſucceſsful, 
hough the Seeds have been ſteep'd in all imaginable Perfumes z fo hard is it quite ro mend 
or alter corrupt Nature, according to the old Aphoriſm, ' 


40 ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit Odorem 


6 


However, I ſhould not give this over as wholly deſperate, ſecing it is certain we can 
heighten the Flavour of Melons, both by ſteeping the Seeds in rich Wines, and by arti- 


ficial Preparations of Earth. 


The African fort is alſo a moſt beautiful Flower, if it proves double; and to make it 
ſo, the Seeds ſhould always be gathered from the double ſort. 


This indeed hath but one Colour, but it is a moſt beautiful yellow, and the Flowers 


are much larger than thoſe of the French ſort. And although it has no good Smell, yet 
neither has it ſuch an one as to be offenſive, as the other is. It bears its long black Seeds 


in full Pods plentifully, which ſhould be gathered at the Approach of Winter, when the 


| Eiger did. 


oth ſorts may be removed out of the Hot-Bed into their proper Places, the latter 
End of April or the Beginning of May, for they are not very ten | 


Amarantbus.] The Amaranthus, otherwiſe called the Flower gentle, is chiefly of two 


ſorts, the greater and the ler. The beſt of the greater fort, is the large purple, that bears 
long Spikes of round hairy Tufts of a reddiſh purple Colour, and from its bending its 
Head toward the Gund, is called by the common People, Love lies a bleeding. 


Of the leſer fort, (much the tendereſt and moſt beautiful) there are great Varietics: 


The Amaranthus Eocks-comb of all the ſeveral Colours, viz. red, ſcarlet, yellow, if they have 
Juſtice done them by Removes from one Hot-Bed to another, are moſt eſteemed for their 
beautiful dazling Colours, for forming their Heads into the Shape of a Cock's Comb, and 


for 


ſeveral pretty valuable forts, which I ſhould think deſerve a Place in the Hor-- 
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2 for their Daration, continuing in their Beauty from the Beginning of Juns till the firſt 
Froſts come on; before which their Seed ſhould be carefully gathered from thoſe that 


explain themſelves beſt. This fort, tho' not near fo large as the other, will ſometimes riſe 


near two Foot high; and when it is ſet in the richeſt Earth, in a good Expoſition to 


the Sun, and ſheltered from Winds, will make a moſt beautiful She w, eſpecially if their 


Colours are ſorted with Art, and placed in Rows at equal Diſtances. = 
The Amaranthus Tricolor differs little from the former, fave that irs Beauty is chiefly in 
the Leaves, variegated with green, red, and yellow z which Mixture of Colours every one 
knows is beautiful enough. There is alſo another ſort of Tricolor, whoſe Leaves are buf, 
red, and green, but not fo agreeable as the other. Theſe are ſomething tenderer than the 
Cock's-combs, and therefore ſhould remain longer in the Hot-Bed before they are removed, 


and then treated with Care and Caution; for the leaſt Cold kills them. Bur yer they all 


abundantly merit the Eſteem, and diligent Nurture of the curious Floriſt ; for indeed no 
good Garden ſhould be unfurniſhed with theſe beautiful Flowers, the chief and moſt de- 
{crving of all the Annuals. 55 | 
The Seed of theſe Flowers is of a bright ſhining black and ſmall, but of long Duration, 
continuing good ſeven or eight Years; which the curious Floriſt ſhould obſerve with 
Pleaſure z becauſe ſome Years will not bring their Seed to perfect Maturity, and then an 
old Stock is valuable. 'The Seed being ſmall, ſhould be ſown near the Surface in the Hot- 
Bed, in very rich Mould, in February ; and about the middle of March, when the Plants 


have four Leaves, ſhould be removed into a new one after the great Heat is over; where 


they are to be nurſed with Care, letting them have as much Air and Sun as is conſiſtent 
with their tender Conſtitution. The Cock's-combs may be truſted abroad under a warm 
Wall and in rich Earth at the latter End of May, but it is beſt to keep the Tricolors un- 
der Glaſſes till the middle of June; and even then, if they are removed into Pots, to let 
the Pots ſtand under Glaſſes for four or five Days. 


Convolvulus.] The Bind-weed, or Convolvulus is of two ſorts, viz. the greater and the 
leſs. The greater riſes up with many long winding Branches above fix Foot high, having 


at the Joints Flowers like Bells of a deep blue; which never open but in the Night, and 
cloſe again at Sun-riſe: As doth | 5 . | 
The Convolvulus Minor, which hath ſmaller Leaves and a weaker Stalk, riſing (if ſup- 


E two Foot high The Flowers are leſs than the other, but far more beautiful, 
eing of a fair Azure blue, with a white Star in the Bottom ſhaded a little with yellow. 


The Indian Chinces, known ſo well to the Ladies, excellently repreſent the Colours of this 


pretty Flower. The fr/# is hardy, and may be raiſed in the natural Soil, tho' it flowers 

not till Autumn: But the /aft expects the Aſſiſtance of a Hor-Bed, and then it will con- 
ſtinmue a Succeſſion of its pretty Flowers from June to September, when the little black Seeds 
contained in the Husks ſhould be carefully gather'd and preſery'd for future Uſe and Beauty; 


the whole Plant dying in the Ground at the approach of the firſt Froſt. There is a red- 
flowering Convolvulus brought from the Weſt- Indies: But this is a greater Stranger amongſt 

us, and not ſo beautiful as the other. | 
Marvel of Peru.] This is called by ſome the Wonder of the World, becauſe of the great 


Variety of its Flowers, even from the ſame Root; and becauſe, like the Convolvulus, it 


explains not its Flowers till near Sun-ſet, and ſhuts them up again in the Morning. This 
Flower dies for the moſt Part every Winter, and therefore muſt be raiſed from the Seed 


in a Hot-Bed the beginning of April: By which means-it comes to Maturity, and flowers: 
all Auguſti and September. There are two ſorts of them, the one bearing red and yelloap: 


Flowers, and the other purple and white, the Colours intermixt with great Variety. The 
plain ſorts are of no Value; and therefore great Care ſhould be taken to gather the 
Seeds from thoſe only which are variegated. All our late Authors (who follow one another 


in a Track) ſay, that laying Horſe-Dung over the young Roots will preſerve them alive till. 


Spring; and that if the od Roots be well dry'd, wrapt up in Woollen Rags, and fo 
kept from Moiſture all the Winter, within Doors, they will ſprout again in the Spring. 
But I venture to fay there is no truſting to this Method. If ſuch a Thing has been; yet it 
is not ordinarily to be expected. Upon the Remove from the Hot-Bed in May, give this 
Flower a rich Earth, a good Expolure to the Sun, and free from Wind. | 
Female Balſom.] This is another tender Plant, that wants the Aſſiſtance of the Hot- 
Bed to bring it forward, that it may explain its Flowers before the Winter overtake it: 
It hath Leaves like thoſe of the Peach, and its Flowers are only of Self- colours, ſometimes 
8 ſometimes purple, and ſometimes white, upon Stems ariſing about a Foot and a 
half high. The firſt Froſt at the beginning of Winter is its ſure Deſtruction; and fo 
it muſt be raiſed every Year from the _ which reſemble Lentils, 
114 | 
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Sweet-Sultan] The $qweet-Sultan, fo called, becauſe it is ſaid the Grand Seignior affected 


to wear it in his Turbant, is one of the Species of Blue-Bottles, not much unlike the 


former, bearing Flowers in Autumn on Stems two Foot high; ſome white, ſome yellow, 
andſome purple. They are ſweer-ſcented according to the Name, and will not come to 


any great Perfection without the Aſſiſtance of an Hot-Bed in April. 


Capficum Indicum.} The Guinea Pepper is chiefly admired for its long and round Scarlet 
Fruit, which it diſcovers from Auguſt till the beginning of October, if it be aſſiſted in the 
Spring by an Hot-Bed, otherwiſe the Summer will not ripen its Fruit. In hot Coun- 
tries they pulverize the yellow Seeds of this Plant, and uſe it as Pepper; but it is Scele- 
rata Sinapis. The Acerbity which the Pods give to the Tongue is very pungent; and yet 
ſome pickle them and uſe them in Sauce. They are impatient of the firſt and leaſt Froſt, 
and therefore die in the Winter, but may eaſily be raiſed from its Seed in the Spring. 
©... Indian-Creſs.)} The Indian-Creſs, by ſome called the yellow Larkſpur, is not only a pretty 
Flower, but acceptable in the Sallet Furniture. Its Flower is a beautiful yellow ſtrip'd with 
black, and appears earlier or later, as it is ſown or not ſown in an Hot-Bed : For altho' 
it will come up in the naked Ground, nay the Seeds will lye two- or three Years in the 
Earth and grow at laſt; yet for the Sake both of its Uſe and Beauty it is wont to be 


accelerated in the Hot-Bed, that the Flowers may be obtained in May, and a Succeſſion 


of them' continued till the Froſts come on. 


. Senſitive Plant.] I mention this here not as a Flower, but as an Antal of Curioſity to 


be raiſed and nouriſhed with Care in a Hot-Bed; and the more it is aſſiſted that Way, 


the higher and bolder it will riſe, ſometimes to two or three Foot high. It is called the 
ſenſible or ſenſitive Plant; becauſe as ſoon as you touch it, the Leaf ſhrinks up together; 
but in a ſmall time after the Hand is removed, it recovers its Life and Vigour. Many 
Conjectures have been made concerning the Philoſophy of it. The plaineſt Reaſon of its 
ſudden Contraction is from the Heat of the Hand. It being a Plant whoſe Membranes 
and parenchymous Parts are very tender, by any ſudden Heat, it becomes much affected, 
and the Circulation of its Fuices are ſtopt, juſt as admitting, of a ſudden, the direct Rays 
of the Sun upon a tender Melon or Cucumber Plant in March by opening the Glaſſes. This 
indeed is not ſo ſudden a Withering and Contraction of the Leaves, becauſe the Plants are 


not ſo tender; but in an Hour or two's Time we ſee the ſame Decay and Diſlike, ſome- 
times to their entire Loſs of Life. The merry Conceit of making this Contraction a Teſt 


of Virginity, is often a Banter upon the fair Sex. 


I am ſenſible this chaſte Plant diſcovers its Averſion to outward Injury and Rudeneſs 


from the Admiſſion of ſudden Cold as well as Heat : Both Heat and Cold -producing the 
ſame Effect from the ſame Cauſe, viz. Foraſmuch as both contract its Pores and Fibres: 
Theſe make the vaporous Juice, that maintains and preſerves the beautiful Verdure of its 
Leaves, retire, and fo drives it down toward the Root. This Juice, which filled and 


| Iwelled the circulatory Veſſels, being diſſipated, the Plant itſelf muſt undergo the ſame 


ver of the Book is drawn 
pated. 


Fate; which, toward the End of Summer, for want of proper Juices for its Nouriſhment, 


never fails to overtake it; its Leaves muſt wither, contract and cloſe themſelves up. With 
Reſpe& to ſudden Heat, we ſee the ſame thing, when we read before a Fire; the Co- 
back, for want of that Moiſture, which the Fire has diſſi- 


But that there may be nothing wanting, both for the Inſtruction and Entertainment 


of all curious Inquirers into Vegetable Nature, I ſhall add and conclude with one Chap- 
ter more, viz. e | 1 | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the ſeveral Hindrances and Obſtructions to Improvement, and the 
general Annoyances to Vegetables, whether in the Field, the Foreſt, 
the Fruit-Garden, or the Flower-Garden, with their probable 
Remedies, | „ | 15 


ITH OUT a prudent Care and Foreſight, much both of the Pleaſure 
and Profit of the Gardener and Husbandman, will be loſt by accidental 
Annoyances and Injuries and external Accidents. And that zheſe may be 

| the better guarded againſt, and their probable Remedies rightly underſtood 

and timely apply'd, I ſhall diſtinctly conſider them, as they may be ſuppoſed to affect, 

_ the Field, the Foreſt, the Fruit or the Flower-Garden, taken either ſingly or con- 

jointly. _. 5 = 1 . | 

1. With Reſpect to the Field. The Impediments that generally hinder the Husband- 

men from making the greateſt Advantage of their Ground, are either the Diſtempers of 

the Ground itſelf, or ſome evil Accidents that occaſionally happen thereto, or to the Vege- 

tables growing thereon. _ 3 3 3 3 
The Diſtempers are generally cauſed, either by the abounding of Water, which cauſes 

Coldneſs and a dropſical Diſpoſition 5 or by the abounding of a dry barren Earth or Mine- 
ral, which being deſtitute of Moiſture, and thoſe nitrous Particles, which ſhould cauſe a 

Separation of the Parts, will not afford terreſtrial Matter fit to enter the Bodies of Ve- 
getables for their Nouriſhment and Increaſe; or elſe the Accidents come by blaſting Winds, 
rapacious Fowl, Vermin, Weeds, Fearn, Heath, Broom, and other unprofitable Vegetables, 
which impoveriſh and eat out the Heart of the Soi. 1 1 
To prevent the Diſtempers occaſioned by the abounding of Water in ruſny and boggy 
Land, I have already preſcribed the Remedy of deep Trenching, even a Foot or two be- 
low the Spring when it is diſcovered. And if theſe Trenches be made deep enough and 
frequent enough, there will be a ſingular Advantage gained by having the Matter taken 
out of the Trenches thrown upon the Soil, whereby the reſt will be conſiderably raiſed, 
and the Diſtemper often cured, tho? it ſhould fo happen that no Drain can be obtained 
to carry off the Water. | 3 35 3 Rs 81 

After the Land is once laid dry, to cure its Coldriefs and untractable Nature, all ſuch 

Dungs and Compoſts are to be applied as are moſt fit by their Heat and Nitre to make 
a Separation of the Parts, as Lime, Rags, Soot, Pidgeon and Poultry Dang, &c. laid on 
diſcreetly, and not in too great Quantities, that they may not ſcorch or burn up the Graſs 
or Grain, inſtead of improving it. Sheep's Dung, Hog's Dung likewiſe, and all Soil and 

Litter of Cattel, by Reaſon of their Dung, Urine, and Heat of their Bodies lying thereon, 

have a Warmth in them, and are fit for cold Lands on that Account; and indeed by 

Reaſon of their Moiſture for dry Lands alſo. For it is ſometimes found that Land may be 

dry and cold too, as many of our Mood Lands eſpecially are, where Lime and the Aſhes 

of Vegetables are found to be fo ſingularly beneficial. ME e 

But as there is nothing in Animal Bodies but what affords excellent Manure, ſo in theſe 

Caſes, Horns, Bones, Hair, Fleſh, both of Beaſts, Fiſh and Fowil, are good and very rich: 

And thoſe that know the Virtue of them buy at Cities and Sea-Port Towns, Woollen 

Rags Sheep Trotters, ſtinking Fiſh, and other Offal of Animals to be mixed with other 

Souls. : | mu | 

But then again, where Moiſture is rather required than Heat, there 8 (as I have 
before obſerved) by Land-Floods, if practicable, and the Dirt and Mud of Ponds and High- 

ways is moſt proper. For indeed Dryneſs is one of the greateſt Cauſes of Barrenneſs, and 

ſandy and gravelly Soils do moſt of all ſuffer this Way; and therefore whereſoever Floating 
can be practiſed, the Advantage to ſuch Soils and low Lands is incredible, provided the 

Damage from natural Floods and Inundations at unſeaſonable Times do not ſpoil all; or 


that the Water artificially ſuperinduced do not remain too long, ſo as to make Bogs ang 


breed Ruſhes. | 8 . 7 ; 

Another Remedy for light barren Land, and what J have mentioned under that Head, 

s Marle, the more greaſy and friable it is, the better, without Regard to the _—_ 
. OS : „ (for 
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(tor there is good of all ſorts) for it gives that Tenacity which light Soils want, and hin- 
ders the Rains from ſinking away too ſoon, or being too ſoon exhaled by the Sun. Chalk 
alſo hath much of the Nature of Marle, but not fo ſtrong nor durable. | 


if the Ground be large, and the Carcaſſes tyed upon an upright Stick; for the 
vreſſed, eſpecially 


New Syſtem of / 
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Mr. Hagens is lately come. into my Pariſh, having obtained a Patent for curing Steri- 


ty, for he hath invented a Preparation for manuring barren Lands, which is by Lime 
burnt three or four times over, and calcined into a Powder; a Buſhel of which he ſells for 


a Shilling, and faith it will go as far as ten or twelve in the ordinary Way. It ſeems poſ- 


ſible enough to draw the Salts of Lime into a much leſs Compaſs, and to exclude all uſe- 
leſs mineral Matter: But then the probable Effect of ſuch Calcination will be this, That 


it will have only the Nature and Property of Pidgeon Dung to exert itſelf for one Vear, 


and leave no abiding Virtue behind. And that truly ſeems to be the Caſe (by what I can 
\ hitherto judge) of all the Chymical 
ted Liquor tor infuſing Grain will not do ſo much. 


Duackery in Husbandry z and I doubt the new inven- 


- * 


Ani-Hilli.] 


fore a good Husband in three Winter Months takes out the Core or inward Parts and 
lays their Surface, even not lower than the other Level, that it may not hold Water. 


Moles.] Moles are alſo Enemies where they come, whatever the common People may 
fancy; for by much burrowing of the Ground, the Summer Droughts more ſenſibly affect 
it than otherwiſe, There are many certain and expeditious Ways of deſtroying them by 


Fraps well known and by a dexterous Management of a ſmall Spade; but the ſureſt Way 


of deſtroying the Breed is to find out their Neſts in March and April, which may be 


diſcovered by the largeneſs of the Heaps. Mr. Speed preſcribes red Herrings burnt on the 


Mole-Hills, or Garlick put in their Furrows to fright them away; which yet are but im- 


perfect Cures. 


The deſtruction of Foxes, Baagers, Otters, Polecats, Hares and Rabits thoſe Enemies to 
the Husbandman muſt in the general be left to the Sportſmen; who yet for the moſt 


| Part do more harm than good, and have not that regard to the Induſtry and Labour of 
Jp the Husbandman as they | 


hould, when they trample Corn and break Hedges. 
The Miſchief and Injury that.is done among Grain, whether in Stacks or in the Barn, 


to deceive as well as to kill them. For the fir} Purpoſe, the making of Stavels with Stone 
Caps, and Granaries deſcribed already under that Head, is moſt effectual and ſecure; and 
all the Contrivances of Traps do little for the latter in Compariſon of: a 
can but have acceſs to the Places where they harbour moſt. But ſurely the Method of 
Poiſon ſhould be refuſed, as not anſwering the End beſt, and yet the moſt dangerous. 


by Mice, and Rats where they abound, is vaſtly great: And many Contrivances there are 
c 


good Car, if ſhe 


Crows, Ravens, Rooks and Fack-daws, do incredible Miſchief to the Husbandman, both 
in Sced-time and in Harveſt, - and yet if their Neſts and Young ones were watched and 


deſtroy'd, their Multitudes might ſoon be leſſened. However, Mr. Blizh's Invention of a 
Scare-Crow hath been experimentally found to be. of fingular Uſe. Kill (faith he) a Crow 


or two in the Place where they moſt haunt, and before the Corn is cut; there make an 
Hole, about a Foot deep, and two Foot over. Stick the long black Feathers of a Crow 
round the Edges thereot, and ſome at the Bottom. Several of rheſe Holes oy cs made 


if the Feathers are greaſed ſo as to make Gunpowder ſtick on them, 
(which is a further Improvement) will for ſome Weeks affright all the Crows away. 
Sparrows alſo are a devouring Bird, great Breeders, and come in great Multitudes. Some 


= ſay it is to little purpoſe to deſtroy their young ones, eſpecially the firſt Brood, for that 


they preſently berake themſelves to their Mate, lay and breed afreſh; whereas if the Young 


ones be ſuffered to fly, the old ones wait upon hem and breed no more. So that the belt 


Way is to take the Seaſon in March or. April (or indeed any time. in Winter) to deſtroy 
the old ones, which is moſt effectually done by the large folding Sparrow-Net, which 


Will take many dozens at one fold; if the Place be diſcreetly baited with Chaff and the 
Net covered therewith from fight, at a Time eſpecially when Food is ſcarce. 


I have already di ected the Remedy to prevent Smuttineſs in Meat under that Head; 


which, tho' it is a great Evil and Damage to the Husbandman is yet moſt effectually cu- 


red by Soaking, not Sprinkling the Seed in Brine twelve Hours, and juſt before ſowing, 


dry it with Lime. 


* 


But there are {till ſome other Annoyances to the Husbandman's Farm proceeding from 


the Vegetables growing thereon, as for Inſtance, Furze, Broom, Fern, Heath, Ruſhes, Thiftles, 


 Conet-Graſs, Carlo., and Wild Oats, &c. 
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| Ant-Hills are great Annoyances to the Husbandman for even in wet Years 
the Grals they bear, is worth little, and in dry ones they bear hardly any at all; there- 


oles thus 


p 


. 


Broom:]- The moſt pernicious Plant or weedy Shrub that annoys the Fartner is Broom, 


dich as it ſheds but few Leaves, ſo it continually ſucks out the Heart of the Land it 


ows upon. The Ways commonly recommended to kill it, fuch as plowing, burn-bating, 
anuring with Dung, &c. prove all ineffectual : But foraſmuch as I have received ſome- 
ing worth communicating to the Publick on this Head from my worthy Friend and 
ſeighbour, Sir William Huſtler in Yorkfhire, I ſhall here ſet down what hath been the 


ſult of his long Experience in this Matter. 


« My Situation (faith he) being upon a Sandy Land, productive enough of Graſs, but 
apt to put up Broom and Fern ſo as to cumber the Ground; the Former of theſe I think 
can deftroy, and have done ſo, by cutting with a Knife, Hook, or any ſuch fitting 
E Inſtrument, the Stalk of ſuch Broom near à Handful above the Ground about Midſum- 
mer, which never ſhall produce any more till that Ground be opened again by plowing 
or digging 3 which Land fo addicted (tho' having been freed from Broom tor twenty 
Years) will be as full as ever: And no Remedy could I ever find but the above Me- 
thod.. I have been told that the ſame would have the like effect upon Brackens or Fern; 
but I have experienced the contrary z and ſhould be glad to be rid of this Grievance.” And 
5 Difficulty comes next in our Way; . * e e 
Fern.] For Fern is undoubtedly one of the worſt of Weeds, and hard to be deſtroyed, 
dere it hath any thing of a deep Soil to root in, its Roots extending ſometimes eight 
ot deep. The beſt Remedy is often mowing whilſt in Graſs, i. e. for ſeveral Years | 
ice a Year in May and in Auguſt. And when the Land is plowed up, Lime, Marle, 
bes or. Rags ſtre wed well over it will perfect the Cure. This Evil hath one good Qua- 
attending ir, that if cut when the Sap is in it and left to rot upon the Ground, is a 
ty great Improver, and will mellow the Land ſo as to prevent its binding. And its 
es after burning are ſuppoſed to yield double the Quantity of Salt that any other Ve- 
able will do, infomuch that in ſome Places they uſe them inſtead of Soap to waſh their 
inen with. Some have ſaid that much treading the Ground with a double Quantity of 
Wile is an infallible Way to kill them: Bur this I dare not anſwer for. 1 
Heath, Ruſhes.] Heath and Ruſbes are killed more eaſily by the Plough, and the latter 
Whout it, if the Ground where they grow be well drained and kept free from ftanding 
Ets in the Winter, and be well covered with Horſe- dung. 1585 
biſtles.] Thiftles, tho' they are a certain Indication of Strength and Richneſs of Soil, 
they over- ſnadow and hurt both Graſs and Corn. The beſt Way and Time to deftroy 
m is to mow them down juſt before they come to Seed, and it is very rare to find 
Er that, that they will e the Winter at the Root. But from amongſt the Corn 
Wy muſt be cut down with a ſmall Hook the latter End of May or Beginning of June. 
Wouch-Graſs.] Couch. Graſs is a pernicious Weed, keeping the Land hollow and looſe 
much draining away its Riches. It is ſoon killed by laying it down to gras; but _ 
ft the Land is in Tillage it ſhould be frequently fallowed in dry Weather, and well 
Wowed, cleaning the Teeth of the Harrow at every turning. Such Land is not fit 
Winter Corn; but white Oats that are ſown late will over-top and help to kill it. 
arlock.] Carlock, which is ſuppoſed to be bred chiefly from Cow-dung, is a moſt ſpread- 
Weed from the Seed, and will ſoon over-top a Land of Barley with its yellow Flow- 
It is the moſt harmleſs Weed both in its Roots and Branches which are few, and 


away before the Corn flouriſhes in the Ear. Some have ventured to mow off its Tops: © 


ay, and thereby killed the greateſt Part: But where the Land is ſubject to Weeds 


— encreaſed by Seed, the beſt Way is to lay it down ſome time with Graſs-ſeed, 
{ITE it. | | s e | d 
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poet Sheep are tempted and known to eat them while they are green and tender, A bn 
_— Summer Fallow or two is the beſt Cure. 1 


Moſs with a Hair-Cloth in wet Weather is good; but the beſt preventing Remedy is om 


plant high on the Sides of deep Drains » bie e 
Kubbing.] The Rubbing: of Cattle is another great Injury to new Plantations ; and ther E. 
venemous gnawing off the young Shoots is a worſe. It. is therefore better never to plat Br 
at all, than not ſufficiently to guard the Trees from ſuch external Violences. Where the. 
whole Plantation is a Grove, or Mood, or Foreſt, the whole may be eaſily encloſed at once lat 
and made to forbid the Entrance of ſuch: Cattle at ' leaſt as hurt or wound the new ſi v2 

er 


Trees; or if the Trees are planted in Hedge-Rows, a Ditch on one Side, and a dead Hecht 
on the other, will effectually ſecure them; but where Foreſt-Frees are planted in Roy 
for Avenues, there muſt be an effectual Defence made for every ſingle Tree, which is be 
done either of theſe two Ways: Firſt, by three upright ſturdy Poſts ſet in a Triang 
about the Tree, and held together by two eroſs Rows of ſtrong Laths; or, Secondly, (which 
is much the cheapeſt Way) by tumping; i. e. by raiſing a Circle of good Earth two d 
three Foot high, and fix Foot diameter found the Free, leaving the Ditch, from whid 
the Earth is taken round about; as deep as poſſible: This effectually ſecures each Tre 
from being gnaw'd or rubb'd by Cattle; and in ſpewy boggy Grounds is an excellent Re 
medy to prevent the Roots being drowned with too much Wet. But in this Method! 
mult be remembered, that the Trees muſt be planted on the Surface, and not put into 
| Hole before the Earth is raiſed about them. n 
. Rooks.] Thoſe who love the Noiſe of Noobs will not perhaps think them Annoyancy; 
but it is plain to a Demonſtration their neſtling in ſuch Flocks amongſt Timber and Fo 
reſt- Trees, is a mighty Hindrance to their Growth and Thriving. Their Dung is Poi 
wherever it falls; and their Neſts, which are compoled of the tender Branches of Tre 
are conſtant Annoyances to the Tops, and much check and retard their Growth. 
As to what particularly reſpects the Fruit and Flower-Garden, and their Enemies, thi 
needs not much be ſaid here, having in great Meaſure already ſpoken thereof under i 


> RT Chapter of Blights. But I muſt firſt lay in this Caution, that there is no greater H Pr 
EE drance to æhe Growth and Thriving of all Vegetables, than to be ſo crowded togetit 

3 8 that their Roots, Branches and Leaves: interfere one with another. Therefore in all Of 
BR chard and Garden Plants, whoſe Fruit and Flowers you would have fair and beautith 

2 = and whoſe Growth you would expect conſiderable,” take Care that they keep their Dilagſh 1 


ces. Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Cherries, and other Fruit-Trees are of divers Statures, bd 
in Regard of one another, and of their own Kind; ſome. of greater Extent than ode 
T2 Pears eſpecially larger than Apples: So that it is hard to appoint one certain Diſtance 
_ Trees in an Orchard. Eight Yards I always think little enough in the general Standad 
Apples and Pears : But after all, the moſt certain Rule is, to take Care that one It 
do not ſhade another; and therefore to let the loweſt Trees) if you intend to make ! 
molt of your Ground) be fer on the South Side, and the higheſt Pear-Trees on the No 
for. ſhould the higher Trees ſtand South, they would caſt their Shade over the ul 
the Oehrd. 0 * A root. 2 e — 19 
It muſt be either Ignorance or Tovetouſneſs that ſhall prompt any one to crowd F 
Trees into a little Room: But it is eaſily demonſtrable that a proper Quantity of 18 
f will bear more Fruit, than double the Number in Exceſs. 
is | The Fairneſs and Largeneſs of Flowers and Fruits are very much augmented, by ! 
* 1 _ ©.» venting the running up of a Multitude of Stalks from the fame Root. The curious 
1 riſt obſerves this nicely in his Carnations, not ſuffering above one or two Spindles l 
ſuch Roots or Stools where he intends a greater Fulneſs and Largeneſs in the Floß 
Shruls likewiſe that bear either Fruits or Flowers are to be governed in like Manner. 
. | every one knows. that Gooſeberries and Currants degenerate to Smalneſs, or bear not l 
WE. without this Care and Proviſion, that the Suckers be taken away. And how. to Pee 
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them I have ſhewn particularly under this Head. 
7 DAISY C 
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for they bear abundantly, the Damast eſpecially, Accordingly the wea 
ay great Robbers, and thould be carefully removed both in Winter and Summer, to give 
Strength to the larger Branches and the Fru fett. 


dry There are yer ſeveral other Annoyances to Vegetables i 


- » 4 
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1; 0m in ſome Gardens, and the beſt Remedy I find, is what I have formerly preſcribed, 

"i [ Gentleman's Recreation] viz. to cut Dew-Worms in Pieces (upon which they will gather) 
and then kill them with ſcalding Water out of a wat'ring Pot. Earwigs are great Ene- 
mies and Deſtroyers of Carnations; but they may be catched in the hollow Hook of Beaſts: 


all the Winter, and in the Spring fal y out to deſtroy their Leaves, and the Bloſ- 
ſoms of Aprecots and Peaches: Theſe, when diſcovered, ſhould be ſhaken off upon Cloths 
ſaid under the Buſhes, and pick'd off occaſionally from the Fruit-Trees. The Decays 


cher Eggs There is a very bad fort that 5 lodges in the rough Stems of Gooſeberry- 
Buſhes 


may throw off the Winter Wets. - Moſt .Cherry-Trees are apt to be Hide bound, the 
uſcles of their Bark covering the Wood horizontally ; and this Diſeaſe often makes them 
dwarfiſh, but the Cure is eaſy and very effectual: viz. to flit down the Bark perpendicu- 
arly with a Knife. „ | n 


The CONCLUSION. 


and unfolding of Nature's Riches, it is very fit, and very decent, that the ſum- 
| adoring the Wiſdom, Contrivance, Curioſity and Skill of the, Great Creator 
nd Former of the vegetable Kingdom. 7 1 1 
he Beauty and Uſefulneſs of the Creature, they did not raiſe their Minds to conſider the 
iſdom of the Creator. The Particulars that offer themſelves to a thinking Mind to aſſert 
Providence, and to confute the Vanity of the old Epicureans, are infinite; and it would 
oo much enlarge the Bounds of my preſent Purpoſe, to engage too far in ſnewing the 
great Variety here is both of Trees and Plants provided for all Ages, and for every Uſe 
nd Occaſion of Life: Some ſoft, ſome hard, ſome ſtrong, ſome tough, ſome long and 
all, others ſhort and low, ſome thick and large, others ſlender and ſmall; proper either for 
Building or Tools, or other neceſſary Utenſils : Some for Food, and ſome for Pleaſure, as 
ath been already deſcribed. 3 1 


new the admirable Proviſion made for the Conveyance of the animal Juice or Sap, the 
ariety and Texture of their Leaves, the Gaiety and Fragrancy of their Flowers, the 


as taken of the Conſervation, and Safery of the Seed and Fruit, by 


erful Faculty they have ſo readily and naturally to make uſe of others ſtronger than them- 
Ives, thereby uſing them as Crutches to their feeble Bodies; ſome by their odd conyol- 
ng Faculty, by twiſting themſelves like a Screw about others; ſome by catching at, and 
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* See Bradley. Chap. Of the Generation of Plants. 
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the Claſpers of Vines, Briony, & c. whoſe Branches being long, ſlender and fragile, would fall by their own 
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1 Thus alſo the ſevęral Roſes, when they grow up to thick Buſhes, do not beat ſs Well; 
bot being kept to one ſingle Stem, and diſcreetly pruned (not being deprived of the Sun) 
Shoots of Viues are 
ann ,, ad E 7 ; 
| | | n the Fruit and Flower-Garden, 
which 1 ſhall juſt mention before I conclude this F are exceeding trouble- 


put upon the End of a Stick ſet in the Ground. Caterpillars are beſt deſtroyed in their 


ind Rottenneſs that ſome bulbous Roots are ſubject to through too much Moiſture, is 
beſt cured by opening the Root, and applying a dry ſandy Earth to the Part; but it is 
beſt prevented by laying the Borders like a Carp's Back, gibbous, with ſuch high Ridges as 


= A. by 35 | ; © 3 A : , 3 1 7 8 9 4 Fo i ** 5 75 RY 2 n 5 Fe 
8 this whole foregoing Syſtem has been in Effect no other than an Explanation 


ming up and Recapitulation of he whole ſhould be in a devout admiring and 


| It was the great Sin and Blemiſh of the Heathen World, that in, the Contemplation of 


If one were to ſurvey the curious Anatomy and Structure of the Bodies of Plants, and | 


onderful Method of their Generation by Male and Female Parts *, the 2 care Nature 
caſonable and well 
nced Coverings: If to theſe Conſiderations one were to add the various Ways of Nature 
diſſipating and ſowing the Seed, and afterwards in the nice Proviſion that is made for 
eir Support and Aid in ffanding and growing, ſo as to miniſter to the Ends and Ules of 
ife: And for ſuch Vegetables as are weak, and not able to ſupport themſelves, the won- 
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s it were) graſping for Help by their Cluſters and Tendrels r, equivalent to Hands: All 
eee ui: — : OO 
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Claſpers are of a compound Nature between that of a Root and of a Trunk, Their Uſe is ſumetimes for Support only, 


w_ and that of their Fruit, But theſe Claſpers taking hold of any thing that is at hand; which they do by a f 5 
tural Cireumæulution hich they have. hoſe ef Briony have a reftogade Motion about every third Circle, in ib 
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and Sallow, &c.) in every Bough a Propenſity of ſending forth Roots; by the ration 


its Leaves? 


which various and ſarpriting Merhods, being fo nicely zccommdared to the Indigenciy oe | 
_ thoſe helpleſs Vegetables, is a. manifeſt Indication of their beidlg, the Contrivance of fone ||: 
great Artificer; and that the Author of Nature doth ei in? them, and charaQerize | 
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out ſuch Variety of elegant Figures, that evety Plant ſhall ſeem to have more of Mathe- 
matical Art than the moſt maſterly Hand can ſhape or faſhio n. 
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Why, for Inſtance; have thoſe Plaines that bear little or no Seed with us (as the Poplar 


wheteof, each Branch is made an entire Tree or Plant? And why for Want of, Qff.(crs 
hath Nature made the Muſhroom propagable by the ſmalleſt of their. Shreds and incon- 
ſiderable Parts? And why is the Indian Fig, that hath no Stalk, to be propagated only by 


- 


- 
- 


e . 33 a 9 * . #74 FA 2 15 ue "IE 5 13 ; 181 1 
Again, why have Plants ſuch an Eagerneſs to flower and ſeed, and ſuch an Impatience 


of being diſappointed? For if you pull off the Bud of the Roſe, it will puſh for 4 Roſe 
again? But indeed moſt other Flowers and Fruits have the ſame Deſire to produce their 


Sceds, and therefore have given Occaſion for Artiſts to make Rules of Retardation. 


alſo for a Supply, as in the Trunk Roots of Toy, which being a Plant that mounts ver) high, and being of 4 
cloſer and more compact Subſtance than that of Vines, the Sap would not be ſufficiently ſupplied to the upper Sprouts, 


_ Maxime conveniunt: Immo ex Plantarum naſcentium frequentia ſe ferè animadvertere poſſe, quibus morbis 
quælibet Regio ſubjecta ſir, ſcribig, Solenander. Sic apud Danos, Friſos, Hollandos, quibus ſcorbutus frequens, 


= BE 


Again, Why do the Seeds ſtick cloſe to the Pedal by which. they are joined to the | 
Stock until they are ripe and fit for Propagation, and then fall off in the moſt fit Scaſon 

Why do thoſe Plants that uſually die every Year, yet if they are diſappointed of run- | 
ning to Seed, continue to ſurvive many Years; even ſo long till they are permitted to run 
up to leave Seed behind them: But that they are appointed by the univerſal Law of Na- 
ture not to deſert their Order, till they have ſettled a Succeſſion, or produced others of 
their own Kind? 0 JJ td pop geo FOR 

| What ſhould be the Meaning that Nature in Vegetables for the moſt Part obſerves the 
Quincunx Order, of one ſort or other, in the Situation of the Buds and Leaves, from whence | 
the Eruptions and future Shoots are made, bur that an uniform Equilibration, and Up- 
rightneſs of Trees may be preſerved? For ſhould all e Boughs break out in one Place, 
or on offe Side; that Side would preponderate, would bend down the Body into an un- 

feemly Croykedneſs, and depriye it of that Uniformity and Straitneſs, which is ſo neceſſary 

for its Health and Vigour. And it may be obſerved: that thoſe Plants which are without 

theſe Regulations, are generally ſuch as are made to grow upon and twiſt about other | 
Things, and not to bear up themſelves; as the Hop, the Bind-Weed and the like. 
What, I fay, ſhould be the Meaning of all this, and many more Inſtances that might 
be given of Art and Contrivance in the Formation of Vegetables z and m iſdom, in ma- 
king them ſubſervient to allay the Pains and Miſeries *, and to ſupply the F Wants and 
Neceſſities of Human Nature; bur that there is one ſupreme, wile, intelligent Agent that 
doth preſide over, and govern every the minuteſt Part of the Univerſe, diſpoſing all Things 
in Number, Weight and Meaſure; and, to all the rational Part of the Creation, affording 
ſuch plain Impreſſes of the divine Wiſdom and Care, as manifeſt the Providence and Su- 


| 


perintendence of GO D, the great, the adorable, the infinite Creator ? 5 
65 735 d F d,, for ever. Amen. | 3 
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Form of à double Claſp, fo that if they miſs one Way, they may catch the other. Sometimes the Uſe of Claſpers is 


#nleſs theſe aſſiſted the Mother Root; but theſe ſerve alſo for Support too, Sometimes alſo they ſerve for Stabi- 
limit, Propagation and Shade, For the firſt of theſe ſerve the Claſpers of Cucumbers: For the ſecond, thoſe #t 
rather the Trunk Roots of Camomile; and for all three the Trunk Roots of Strawberries, Harris Lex. in Verb. 
Pla ber. 1 5 . | 3 

Tales Plantarum Species in quacunque regione a Deo creantur quales Hominibus & Animalibus ibidem natis 


_ Cgchlearia copioſe. provenit. Ray Hiſt. Plant. 1. 16. c. 3 7 | T | 

of j "Tis an admirable Proviſion made for ſome Countries ſubjef to Drought, that when the Waters every whert 
fail, Mere are Vegetables which contain not only Moiftare enough to ſupply their own Vegetation and Wants, but 
afford Drink alfo both to Man and other Creatures in their great Extremities. Derbam, Phyſ. Theol. pag. 43% 


, Sloane's Deſcription of the Wild Pine is, that Its Leaves are channelled fit to catch and convey Watt 


don into their Re ſerwatories; that theſe Reſervatories are ſo made as to hold muth Water, and cloſe at Toh, 


i * 4 


©. kuben full, to-boider_its Evaporation : That thefe Plants grew on the Arms of the Trees in the Woods, bes lle 


the Barks of their Trunks, See Phil, Tranſ. No. 251. 
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